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THE  COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY  INTO  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 


Tenth  Day :  Friday,  9th  September,  1870. 


The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  at  11,  a.m. 

Mr.  Ware  sworn  and  examined  by  the  President.       Hr,  Ajrw*. 

Q-  8530.  The  Prerident— Your  name  is  ?— A.  Walter  Howard         ,  * 
"Ware. 

Q,  3531.  You  are  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate  of  the  East  Coast 
And  East  Bank  Demerara  River  District  ? — A.  I  am  a  Stipendiary 
Magistrate  for  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana  generally^  and  I 
have  charge  of  the  East  Coast  and  East  Bank  Demerara  River 
District. 

Q.  8532.  You  are  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Prisons, 
are  you  not  ? — A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Prisons. 

Q.  3533.  You  wish  to  be  examined  with  regard  to  the  37th 
and  88th  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Des  Voeux^s  letter  ? — A.  I  wish  to  be 
examined  with  regard  to  the  30th  paragraph  of  Mr.  Dcs  Voeux's 
letter  in  the  first  instance. 

Q.  3534.  What  have  you  particularly  to  bring  to  our  notice 
with  regard  to  that  ? — A.  I  have  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Commission  that^  in  the  30th  paragraph  of  this  letter^  he  men- 
tions that  the  gentleman  who  had  been  his  immediate  predeces- 
sor in  the  district;  is  so  and  so.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  gentleman  he  alludes  to  is  myself.  I  beg  to  say  I  was  not 
Mr.  Des  Yceux's  immediate  predecessor  in  the  district. 

Q.  8535.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Des  Voeux's  evidence?— A.  I 
have  read  part  of  it. 

Q.  3536.  Have  you  read  what  is  said  with  regard  to  this 
paragraph^  because  he  mentions  there  was  some  interval  ? — A.  I 
have  read  part  of  it  in  newspaper  reports. 

Al  Vol.  n- 
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W.  E.  Wkn,      The  President —They  are  very  correct — thoae  in  the  Colomsi, 

Mr.  Ware — All  I  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  this  paragraph  is, 
that  I  was  not  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  district^  and  had 
not  been  there  for  upwards  of  three  months  prior  to  his  taking 
charge  of  the  district^  and  therefore  if  any  irregularities  or  ille- 
galities existed  such  as  he  complains  of  in  sereral  passages  of 
his  letter^  I  am  in  no  way  responsible  for  them ;  and  in  regard  to 
the  persons  found  in  the  lock-up^  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Des  Voeux  ia 
the  82nd  paragraph^  I  can  only  say  it  never  came  to  my  notice 
during  the  time  I  had  charge  of  the  district  that  any  immigrant 
was  locked  up  for  a  breach  of  the  labour  laws  unless  under  a 
warranty  or  for  being  a  deserter. 

Q.  8537.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — By  the  labour  laws  I  understand 
you  to  mean  generally  the  immigrant  labour  laws?— A.  lam 
alluding  to  the  immigrant  labour  laws^  but  I  may  go  a  little 
further  and  say  to  the  labour  laws  generally. 

Q.  8538.  Including  Employers  and  Servants'  Act  ?— *A.  The 
Employers  and  Servants'  Act ;  yes. 

Q.  8539.  The  President — What  do  you  consider  a  deserter  ?-^ 
A.  I  consider  a  deserter  an  immigrant  who  has  been  absent  for 
seven  consecutive  days  from  his  employer's  service — iibsent  from 
the  estate  or  from  his  employer's  service  for  seven  consecutive 
days. 

Q.  3540.  If  he  returns  at  the  end  of  seven  daysj  on  the  eighth 
day^  and  is  found  on  the  plantation^  do  you  consider  him  a 
deserter  ? — A.  I  consider  him  a  deserter^  and  he  would  be  then 
sent  to  the  station  to  the  magistrate  to  be  tried  on  the  charge. 

~Q.  3541.  Even  if  apprehended  on  the  estate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  3542.  And  would  you  require  a  warrant  for  that  ? — A.  I 
think  not,  sir ;  but  these  cases  were  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
because  deserters  are  generally  apprehended  in  Oeorgetoifn  by 
the  police,  taken  to  the  Immigration  Department,  and  conveykl 
from  the  Immigration  Department  to  the  estate.  If  a  charge  bad 
been  lodged,  a  warrant  would  be  made  out,  and  the  man  lodged 
in  the  station  to  be  tried  by  the  magistrate  at  the  next  sitting 
of  his  Court. 

Q.  3543.  But  in  many  instances  warrants  are  applied  for  by 
the  employers  to  apprehend  the  deserter  ? — A.  Yes.  If  you  will 
pass  on,  sir,  to  the  84th  paragraph  ■ 
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Q.  3544.  Sir  George  Young — You  say  a  deserter  absent  from  ^-  -K  l^ar^, 
the  estate  or  service.     Would  you  consider  him  a  deserter  if  he  9th  s«pt,  1870. 
bad  absented  himself  from  work  but  had  all  the  time  been  on  the 
estate? — A.  Yes,  I   consider  him  a  deserter,   provided   he   was 
absent  seven   consecutive   davs  from  work  and  from  the  muster 

w 

roIIi      although     he    might    have    been    on    the    estate.       Of 
course,    if   he    was    at    work    he    could    not    be    a   deserter. — 
In   the  35th   paragraph  Mr.    Das  Voeiix  stated    that  in  order 
to  defeat   so  glaring  a   breach   of  the  law,  that  is^  of  sending 
prisoners  to  the  lock-ups  and  having  them  remanded  by  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  he  had  a  return  made  out,   which  he  caused  to  be 
sent  down  to  him  every  morning.     I  admit   that  that  return  is 
a  very  good  one,  but  it  was  not  an  improvement  at  all  upon  the 
old  practice,  for  the  old  practic3  was   that  the  police  had  direc« 
tions  to  send  to   the    magistrate  of  the  district  the  complaints 
themselves,  and  they  invariably  were  received  between  7  and  8 
o'clock   every '  morning   at   my   office.     There  might  have  been 
occasions  from  the  East  Coast  when  they  did  not  come  down  so 
regularly  as  I  could  wish,  but  there  never  was  a  delay  more  than 
48  hours  or  60  hours  at  the  most. 

Q.  3545.  The  President— Which  district  ?— A.   The  East  Coast 
district.     The  police   did  not  come  down   so  often  as  from  the 
Biver  district,   at  least   the  complaints  were  not  sent  to  me  as 
regularly  as   from  the   River  district,   but  there  was  very,  little 
delay  at  any  time.     On   receiving   these  complaints  I  was  often 
able  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the   charges,   and  where  I   have 
found  that  the  offence  was  of  a  slight  nature  I  invariably  admitted 
the  party  to  bail  on  his  own  recognizance  to  appear  at  the  next 
Court  held   at  the  station   in  that  distiict.     In   the  36th  para- 
graph Mr.  Dos  Voeux  avers  that  it  had  been  the  practice  to  bring 
before  the  magistrate  for  breaches  of  contract  the  immigrants  of 
particular  estates  in  gangs   for   the  purpose  of  their  being  tried 
altogether.     I  beg  to  say   that  during   my   time,   when  I   had 
charge  of  the  district,  every  case  was   single,    every   immigrant 
was   tried   singly.     His   offence   was   stated    in   the  complaint, 
evidence  was   taken  of  the  complaint,  and  a   decision   arrived 
at   by   the  magistrate  on  the  charge,  and  the  charge  was  signed 
and    dated.     I  beg  to  lay  over  the   papers   for  the   five  pre- 
vious  months   before  the   time  Mr.   Des  Voeux  took  over  the 
district.     These  are  the   papers.     If  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  refer  to    them  you    will   see  that  there   is   a   complaint  for 
every   individual  that  was   charged — that  he   was  tried   singly, 
not  in  gangs.     Such  a  practice   never   existed   during  my  time. 
It  is  for  five  months,   from   the   month  of  June,  1866,  to  30tb 
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If.  Ji;  Wkf§.  November  inclusive.     There  is  one  complaint  I  may  mention  in 
9fli  }ifj\.  |%7f|  which  two  parties   are   charged^  but  it   was  received   before   I 
assumed  charge  of  the  district. 

Papers  handed  in. 

Mr.  Ware — ^You  will  find  by  these  documents  that  every 
immigrant  was  tried  separately  not  in  gangs.  With  regard  to 
the  37th  paragraph,  Mr.  Des  VoeuK  alleges  that  he  found  in  ex- 
istence a  practice — ''  which  I  believe  is  still  prevalent  all  orer 
the  Colony^  of  forcing  the  doors  of  immigrants'  houses  for 
the  purpose  of  what  is  called  turning  them  out  to  work,  and 
also  of  doing  the  same  and  searching  their  rooms  without  warrant 
for  stolen  goods,  and  even  sometimes  when  there  was  only  a  sus- 
picion of  theft.^'  I  am  aware  that  at  one  time  such  a  system 
did  exist,  but  when  brought  to  my  notice  I  publicly  mentioned 
from  the  bench  that  it  was  an  illegal  act,  and  that  if  any  cases 
were  brought  beforp  me  of  the  violation  of  the  law  in  that  res- 
pect, I  should  deal  with  it  with  the  greatest  severity. 

Q.  354(?.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  remember  about  what 
date  this  was,  that  you  gave  out  this  notice  ? — A.  It  was  after 
I  resumed  charge  of  the  district  in  1868.  Some  time  afterwards 
a  case  was  brought  before  me  of  an  overseer  going  to  a  Chinese 
house  and  upsetting  his  sauce-pan  because  he  would  not  go  to 
work.  The  case  was  tried  before  me  and  I  imposed  a  fine  of 
$15  and  costs. 

Q.  3547.  The  President — An  overseer  of  what  estate  ?-^A. 
Either  Vryheid's  Lust  or  MonUose^  I.  am  not  quite  sure  which, 
and  shortly  after  that  a  similar  case  was  brought  from  another 
estate  in  the  Demcrara  River  district,  and  I  also  imposed  a 
penalty. 

Q*  3548.  From  what  estate  ? — A.  Plantation  Farm* 

Q.  3549.  Sir  George  Young — It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
manager  might  have  a  right  to  do  this  on  the  ground  that  the 
immigrants  had  no  such  property  in  their  houses  as  would 
enable  them  to  keep  out  the  manager  and  his  agents;  what 
is  your  view  of  the  law  ? — A.  My  view  is,  that  they  would  have 
no  right  to  enter  a  man's  bouse  and  turn  him  out*  If  a  man 
refused  to  go  to  work,  or  did  not  go  to  work,  the  employer  had 
his  remedy  by  bringing  him  before  the  magistrate.  What  I 
mean  by  turning  him  out  to  work  is  using  physical  strength  to 
compel  them  to  go  to  woik.  The  mere  fact  of  an  OTcrseer 
going  to  a  dwelling  and  teUing  the  people  to  go  to  work  is  per- 
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fectly  legitimate^  but^  in  those  cases^  physical  strength  was  used  W»  S.  Wmf. 
to  compel  the  labourer  to  go  to  his  work.  9tk  s«pt  L87Q» 

Ql  8550.  Supposing  the  door  was  closed^  would  they  have  a 
right  to  force  it  open  ? — A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  3551.  Was  any  case  ever  brought  before  you  of  a  similar 
entry  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  searching  for  stolen  goods  with- 
out a  warrant  ? — A.  Nerer,  sir. 

Q.  8552.  Mr.  Oowie — ^Would  yon  ask  here  whether  before 
May^  1868j  when  he  had  been  previously  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
trict, complaints  of  this  kind  had  been  brought  before  him  ?— 
A.  I  do  not  recollect.  The  fact  ia,  that  before  186B,  I  was  very 
little  in  the  district,  because  I  held  two  acting  appointments  for 
a  very  considerable  period ;  from  April  1865,  to  June  1866, 1  was 
suiting  Government  Secretary  and  for  months  afterwards  I  was 
suiting  Comptroller  of  OustomSj  and  acted  in  that  capacity  for 
eighteen  months. 

Q.  8553.  Mr.  Cowie — May  I  ask  whether  he  had  previously 
to  May  1868,  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  of  forcing 
people  to  work  was  a  common  one,  taking  people  out  of  their 
houses  p — A.  No  cases  were  ever  brought  before  me,  and  I  never 
heard  of  such  being  the  case,  the  practice  of  forcing  people  out 
of  their  houses. 

Q.  3554.  Sir  George  Young — ^You  say  you  were  aware  that 
at  one  time  such  a  system  did  exist ;  what  time  was  that  ? — 
A.  That  was  shortly  before  those  two  cases  were  brought  before 
me.  The  last  paragraph  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  is  the.38th. 
Mr.  Des  Vceux  asserts  that  invidiously  distinct  positions  in  Court 
were  assigned  to  managers  of  estates,  some  oi  them,  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  Justices  of  the  Peace,  being  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  bench  even  during  the  trial  of  their  own  cases. 
It  18  a  fact  that,  perhaps,  four  out  of  five  managers  are  Justices 
of  the  Peace.  There  are  six  or  seven  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 
my  district.  When  they  come  into  Court  they  certainly  may 
have  taken  a  seat  inside  the  railings,  but  they  do  not  take  any 
part  in  the  proceedings.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  England, 
I  believe.  In  fact^  I  have  cases  to  which  I  could  refer  where 
Justices  of  the  Peace  have  sat  upon  the  bench,  but  here  they 
could  not  sit  upon  the  bench,  for,  in  fact,  there  is  uo  bench ; 
the  bench  consists  of  a  small  table  and  chair ;  but  they  came 
within  the  railings  sometimes.  It  is  not  very  pleasant  to  be 
mizod  up  with  a  parcel  of  Coolies. 
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IT.  S.  ITtfrt,      Q.  8555.  Seven  Jastices  ? — A.  Sometimes  seyen^  aometiraea 
M  linkiSTo.  ^^^*     ^  think  there  were  five  at  the  time  I  allude  to,  two  la  one 
district  and  three  in  the  other. 

Q.  8556.  The  President — It  would  appear  also  that  the  ma* 
nagers  had  some  benches  especially  reserved  for  them  ? — A. 
Sometimes  the  managers  did  not  get  seats  at  all,  but  they  did 
not  come  within  the  railiDga,  unless  they  were  Justices  of  the 
Peace.  In  fact,  the  court  room  the  last  time  I  took  it  over, 
was  so  very  scantily  furnished,  that  I  was  obliged  to  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Government  for  some  furniture.  I  have  very 
frequently  seen  managers  standing  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
Court.  At  present  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  respectable  black 
people  sitting  amongst  the  managers  in  my  court  room.  I  never 
made  any  invidious  distinctions  in  that  respect.  Tbat  is  all  I 
have  to  state  with  regard  to  the  paragraphs   respecting   myself. 

Q.  8557.  You  are  in  charge  of  the  East  Coast  and  the  East 
Bank  Demerara  River  district? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  3558.  The  East  Coast  district  extends  from  Pin.  Triumph^ 
a  plantain  estate,  to  Craig  Village  ? — A.  Not  the  East  Coast 
district ;  it  extends  from  Pin.  Kitty  to  the  Triumph,  a  plantain 
estate,  and  the  River  district  extends  from  La  Penitence  estate 
to  the  Craig  Village. 

Q.  8559.  The  La  Penitence  is  an  estate  immediately  adjoining 
Georgetown.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  Kitty  to  the 
Triumph  ? — A.  It  is  about  eight  miles  from  Georgetown  to  the 
Triumph. 

Q.  8560.  And  to  the  Kitty  is  a  couple  of  miles?— A.  The 
Kitty  is  close  to  Georgetown,  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Q.  8561,  And  from  Georgetown  to  Craig? — A.  Is  about  nine 
miles. 

Q.  3562.  How  often  do  you  hold  session  in  these  districts  ? — 
A.  Twice  a  week  in  the  East  Coast  and  twice  a  week  in  the 
River  district. 

Q.  8563.  Where  do  you  hold  session. on  the  East  Coast? — 
A.  At  Plaisance  Police  Station. 

Q.  8564.  On  what  days? — A.  On  Tuesdays  and  Saturdjiys. 
On  Saturdays  I  generally  take  heavy  defended  eases.  I  get 
through  the  ordinary  cases  during  the  week ;  but  a  number  of 
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defended    cases  come  before   me,  and  I  am  obliged  to  take  a  IT.  M. 
separate  day  for  them.     When  I  say  defended  cases,  I  mean  cases  otkSeDt  iMQ 
in  which  counsel  are  engaged. 

Q.  3565.  And  in  the  River  district? — ^A.  At  the  Rome  Police 
Station  and  at  Covent  Garden  Station. 

Q;  3566.  Rome,  on  what  day  ? — Rome  on  Monday. 

Q.  3567.  Covent  Garden,  on  what  day  ? — ^A.  On  Thursdays. 
On  Fridays  I  generally  iiold  a  Court  at  my  own  office  in 
Georgetown.  I  find  it  is  necessary,  as  the  district  is  so  exten- 
sire,  and  the  duties  are  so  onerous,  that  four  days  a  week  are  not 
sufficient. 

Q.  3568.  What  is  your  office  in  Georgetown? — ^A.  It  is  a 
priyate  office  underneath  my  own  house. 

Q.  3569.  What  are  the  duties  you  hare  to  perform  at  your 
office  ? — A.  I  rery  frequently  take  depositions  cases  from  estates, 
or  other  cases  of  offences  committed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
town  j  because  I  hare  not  really  time  to  dispose  of  them  on  the 
regular  Court  days. 

Q.  8570.  Then  in  fact,  on  that  day  you  hold  a  CoTirt  for 
depositions  cases?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  8571.  Not  for  summary  jurisdiction  cases?— 'A.  Those  t 
dispose  of  on  the  regular  Court  days. 

Q.  3572.  Depositions  cases  are  cases  for  thB  higher  Court  ?— ^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  3573.  Then  in  your  sessions  at  Rome  and  in  your  ses- 
sions at  Covent  Garden,  are  those  confined  to  cases  that  you  find 
in  those  police  offices  ? — A.  The  prisoners  are  not  always  found 
in  the  lock-up,  because  the  greater  number  are  summons  cases ; 
and  the  cases  I  dispose  of  at  these  Courts  are  cases  of  summary 
jurisdiction  where  the  parties  have  been  summoned, 

Q.  3574.  Do  you  bring  them  to  Rome  from  beyond  Covent 
Garden  ? — A.  Oh  no.  The  districts  are  divided  into  sections, 
and  no  person  in  the  river  district  has  more  than  three  miles  to 
travel  either  way. 

Q.  3575.  No  person  has  more  than  three  miles  ?-^A.  The 
distance  is  about  three  miles ;  that  is  the  greatest  distance  from 
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mm  iTdTw.  the  extremity  of  the  section.     From  the  Kitty  to  Plaitance  it 
9AUtkW0  ^V  ^  three  and  a  half  miles. 

Q.  8576.  Then,  yon  never  bring  cases  from  one  section  to 
another? — A.  Very  seldom.  I  have  done  so,  bnt  it  is  not  the 
practice.  Cases  from  Covent  Oarden  district  are  generally  dis« 
posed  of  at  Covent  Garden,  and  from  Rome  at  Rome ;  bnt,  for  the 
conrenience  of  parties,  I  have  tried  cases  at  Rome  from  Coveni 
Oarden.    It  is  not  the  practice  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cowie — Have  those  divisions  into  sections  had  the  resnlt 
of  saying  time  ? — A..  To  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Cowie— Yes. 

Mr.  Ware — Decidedly,  for  they  hare  had  a  less  distance  to 
trayel. 

The  President — Then  you  are  every  day  employed  except 
Wednesday  ? — A.  Except  Wednesday^  and  sometimes  on  Wednes* 
day  I  am  employed. 

Q.  8577.  On  what  ?— A.  If  there  is  any  important  case  that 
I  think  necessary  tQ  get  over,  I  devote  Wednesday  to  it.  In 
case  of  an  adjonrned  coroner's  inquest  or  anything  of  that  sort 
I  take  it  on  a  Wednesday* 

Q.  8578.  Have  you  any  notion  how  many  cases  come  before 
you^  on  an  average  in  the  week  ? — A.  Last  year,  I  think,  there 
were  4,550  cases  disposed  of  in  my  district,  bnt  I  can  pretty 
nearly  tell  how  many  are  disposed  of  in  a  week.  I  find  the 
eases  for  the  month  of  August  were  888. 

O.  8579.  In  August?-— A.  Yes;  for  the  month  of  August. 
Out  of  those  cases  there  were  888  in  which  Coolies  were  suitors. 

Q.  8580.  Are  these  criminal  cases  ? — ^A.  They  comprised  petty 
debt,  petty  damages  and  petty  ofiences  under  the  various  Ordi« 
nances. 

Q.  8581.  They  are  not  criminal  cases  ? — A.  Oh  no ;  cases  of 
abuse,  threatening  language,  in  fact,  divers  minor  offences 
which  are  disposed  of  under  the  summary  jurisdiction. 

O.  8582.  Sir  George  Young — Including,  I  suppose,  all  cases 
under  the  labour  laws  ?— ^A.  Yes. 

CL  8583»  Mr.    Charles  Mitchelt^Were  these  cases  in  which 
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tbe  Coolies  were  suitors  against  each  other^  or  against  their  em-  IT.  R,  Wm^. 
plojrers? — A.  Nearly  always  against  each  other.  8tkStpt.X870 

Q.  3584.  The  President — Then  on  those  days  when  yon  hold  your 
sessions  do  you  also  hold  the  sitting  of  the  Petty  Debt  Court  ?-— 
A.   On  the  same  dav^  sir. 

Q.  35S5.  Mr.  Jenkins — Is  it  po.*sible  to  ascertain  definitely 
liow  many  cashes  there  were  in  which  Coolies  were  suitors  against 
their  employers  during  the  month  of  August  ? — A.  1  really  can* 
not  say  without  referring  to  the  records.  I  believe  my  record 
1)ook  1:1  with  the  Commissioners  ;  perhaps  a  reference  could  be 
made  as  to  the  numb&r  of  suitors.  It  was  sent  by  direction  of 
the  OoTernment  Secretary  for  Mr.  Cowie^  I  believe. 

Mr.  Gowie^^It  was  ou  my  requisition  to  the  Commissioners* 
I  propose  to  examine  it  to-morrow. 

Q.  3586.  The  President — Have  you  any  notion  generally^ 
how  long  your  sitting  extends  ? — A.  At  Plaiaance^  I  take  my 
seat  at  a  quarter  to  eleven  o^clock,  and  very  rarely  rise  before  a 
little  after  five  o'clock.  lialf-past  four  is  the  earliest  hour  that  I  get 
through  the  business  of  the  Court.  .  I  generally  adjourn  about  a 
quarter  past  four;  but  there  are  various  little  matters  to  be  dona 
before  I  go — signing  documentSj  warrants  and  the  like* 

Q*  8587.  Might  we  take  that  pretty  much  as  representing 
what  you  do  elsewhere? — A.  At  the  Cooent  Garden  Court  I  get 
away  a  liltlo  earlier,  sometimes  at  about  half-past  three.  At 
the  Rome  Station,  it  is  generally  four  o'olock  before  I  leave, 
aometimes  later*     Four  is  about  ihe  time. 

Q.  3588.  Then  when  do  you  hold  inquests  ? — A.  Whenever  t 
am  called  upon* 

Q.  8589.  Breaking  in  upon  these  sittings? — A.  If  I  am  the 
nearest  Justice  of  the  Peace  I  am  bound  to  hold  inquests ;  but 
asl  reside  in  Georgetown  where  there  are  several  Justices  of  the 
Peace  1  have  not  been  called  upon  to  hold  inquests  during  the 
last  year. 

Q.  8590.  Are  there  frequent  adjournments  in  the  trial  of 
cases  before  you  ?*~A.  Well,  if  the  defendant  says  his  witnesses 
are  not  present  or  have  not  been  summoned,  I  adjourn  it  to  a 
future  Court. 

CL  8691*  Is  that  frequent^  or  are  the  easea  generally  disposed; 
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IT.  ^iWtrm  of  at  one  •ittiog  ? — ^A.  They  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  When 
fiili8ipi.t07O  ^  defendant  says  his  witneaaet  are  net  present,  I  always  consider  it 
my  doty  to  adjourn. 

Q.  8692.  Is  that  of  frequent  occurrence  ?-^A.  It  is  yery 
frequent. 

Q.  8698;  Mr.  Jenkins^-Would  you  ask  the  witness  whether, 
in  case  of  the  defendants  notifying  that  they  had  engaged  coun« 
ae),  he  postpones  cases  for  the  attendance  of  counsel  ? — ^A.  Very 
frequently. 

Mr.  Jenkins— -Has  the  witness  erer  refused  to  do  so  ? 

Q.  8594.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  adjourn  ?— -A.  I  hare  in 
some  instances,  because  it  would  be  putting  the  parties  to  rwj 
great  inconyenience.  The  plaintiff  is  there  with  his  witnesses 
and  requests  that  the  case  be  proceeded  with.  Sometimes  counsel 
hare  so  many  engagements  that  they  are  not  able  to  attend  to 
all  that  they  haye  undertaken. 

Q.  8595.  Mr.  Jenkina— *Would  you  ask  whether  he  oyer 
did  that  in  cases  in  which  Coolies  were  parties,  and  in  which 
they  had  giyen  him  that  notice  ? — A.  Oh  yes,  I  haye  done  it.  I 
don't  see  how  I  could  make  any  distinction.  Frequently  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  hate  engagements  in  town ;  they  take  engage- 
ments in  the  country,  and  it  would  be  putting  parties  to  a  great 
inconyenience.  I  belieye  there  haye  been  numerous  instancea  of 
that ;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  belieye  the  bar  has  no  reason  to  complain 
of  my  not  accommodating  them. 


Q.  8596.  Mr.  Oowie— Would  you  ask  whether  in  many  cases 
between  employers  and  Coolies  the  Coolies  are  represented  by 
counsel  ? — A.  Very  seldom.  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance. 
I  cannot  tax  my  memory  at  present  with  any  instance. 

Q.  8597.  In  which  the  immigrant  has  been  represented  by 
counsel? — A.  Where  he  lodged  a  complaint  against  his 
employer. 

Q.  8598.  The  President — ^No;  where  his  employer  is  the 
opposite  party? — A.  None. 

Q.  8599.  Mr.  Cowie— Perhaps  I  might  be  allowed  to  put  the 
question  once  more ;  there  may  be  some  little  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  meaning  of  it.  I  am  not  limiting  my  question  to  cases  in 
which  the  Coolies  are  the  con!tplainantai-^I  mean  cases  between 
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employer  and    labourer.     Are  the  Oooliea  often  represented  by  ^\  ^*  ^'^j^* 
coanael? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance.  9th8«ptit870 

Q.  8600.  Mr.  Jenkins — Then^  sir,  will  you  ask  whether  an 
instance  did  not  occur  about  three  weeks  since  in  which  the 
manager  of  Vryheid's  Lust  brought  up  some  Coolies,  and 
whether  Mr.  Brandon  did  not  appear  for  them  ?^A.  That  was  a 
case  between  employer  and  employed* 

GL  8601.  Sir  George  Young— That  is  what  the  question  re- 
ferred to  ? — A.  Counsel  on  that  occasion  appeared.  It  was  a 
question  of  wages  between  employer  and  employed,  and  counsel 
did  appear  for  the  immigrants  ? 

Q.  3602.  Is  that  common  ? — A.  No ;  rcry  rare.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  cases  between  employer  and  employed. 

Q.  8603.  The  President— Are  complaints  more  common  from 
one  plantation  than  from  another  in  your  district  ? — ^A.  Against 
labourers,  immigrants. 

Ct.  8604;  Either  way,  complaint  by  employers  against  Coolies, 
and  by  Coolies  against  employers  ?— A.  Well,  there  are  some 
estates 

Q.  8605.  The  President — Are  there  some  estates  which  gire 
you  more  trouble  than  others  ?— A.  A  few ;  but  there  are  some 
estates  from  which  complaints  are  rery  rare. 

Q.  8606.  That  will  be  my  next  question ;  but  there  are  some 
estates  which  gire  you  trouble?— A.  There  are  two  or  three 
estates  which  give  me  a  good  deal  more  trouble  than  others. 

Q.  8607,  Will  you  mention  some  of  those  from  which  the 
most  cases  come  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  as  I  am  asked  I  must  answer. 
HousUm  estate  is  one,  and  the  Bel  Air  estate  is  another,  and 
the  Peters'  Hall  estate,  not  so  much  latterly  as  formerly. 

O.  8608.  Those  three  ?— A.  Those  three,  sir. 

a  8609.  Then,  those  which  give  you  least  trouble  ? 


Mr.  Cowie— Before   that,  would   you   mind  asking  on  those 
three  estates  are  the  majority  of  cases  brought  by  the  employer  f 

ct.  8610.  The  Prcidsnt — ^I  was  going  to  uk  that  afterwardi. 
Whieh  awtho  Mtotoa  that  yaa  hmt  th»  Uast  0rf>«A.  Thw»  U9, 
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ir«  M>  Wwn»  %  number.    I  am  happy  to  say  I  can  enumerate  sevi^ral  of  tben. 
9(h8^lil870  If  you  wish  to  hear  the  names  of  the  estates  I  shall  be  glad  to 
mention  them. 

Q.  3611.  Yes,  we  should  like  fo  hear  them? — A.  Cuming^ 
Lodge,  especially,  where  the  proprietor  has  not  been  a  sailor  ia 
any  Court  for  years. 

Q.  8612.  And  suifs  have  not  been  brought  against  him  ? — A. 
No;  no  suits  have  been  brought  against  him  ;  and  the  Le  Re* 
souvenir  estate  is  another,  La  Bonne  fn'entioa,  the  Induetry  and 
the  Turkeyen.  With  regard  t'l  Tarkeyen  I  may  mention  there 
has  been  a  new  manager ;  he  has  had  a  few  cases,  but  previoiis 
to  his  taking:  the  management  it  was  very  rare  indeed  for  a  case 
of  breach  of  the  labour  laws  to  be  brought  before  me  by  the 
then  manager.  Providjn^e  in  tlie  River  District,  HerettUing, 
and  for  many  months  past  the  Ortat  Diamond  estate. 

Q.  8C13.  Well,  then,  about  those  from  which  suits  haye  come* 
Are  they  mostly  by  the  managers  against  the  Coolies  or  the 
Coolies  against  the  managers? — A.  By  employer  against  em- 
ployed. 

Q.  8614.  Sir  George  Young — Those  three  you  have  mentioned 
are  all  very  large  estates  ^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  3615.  Are  they  the  largest,  or  do  they  stand  out  as  the 
largest  in  your  district? — .A  Houston  is  a  very  large  estate. 
Peter's  Hall  is  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  Colony;  but 
complaints  from  Peter's  Hall  during  the  last  few  months  have 
been  very  rare  indeed. 

Q.  8616.  Are  they  larger  than  Cumings'  Lodge? — Oh  yes. 
At  Houston,  I  think,  they  have  something  like  840  immigrants^ 
and  Cumings'  Lodge  has  not  more  than  850 ;  but  I  can  tell  in  a 
moment  on  reference.  Cumings'  Lodge  had  827  immigrants  on 
it^  Peter's  Hall  has  752  immigrants  on  it,  and  Houston,  I  think, 
if  the  other  estate,  and  that  has  407  immigrants  on  it.  At  tht 
time  I  got  this  return  I  got  it  from  the  Imiiiigration  Department. 
Xt  was  about  five  months  ago.  * 

Q. 8617.  Mr.  Mitchell— These  are  indentured  immigrants?— 
A.  Oh  I  ail  indentured  immigrants* 


0.861&  Mr,  Cowie~How  many  axe  ihuo  an  SelJii^  7* 
▲.480. 
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Sir  George  Toang— We  can  easily  obtaia  the  present  figures  ^^4^1^. 
irom  the  peiurm,  i»tli^|?STO 

Mr.  Ware— *Ye8 ;  these  estates  have  had  an  accession  of  im- 
migrants since  this  return  was  farnishedj  from  the  immigrants 
who  arrived  during  last  season* 

Q.  8619.  The  President-— I  forgot  to  ask  what  your  powers  as 
a  magistrate  are  ?— *A.  They  are  various. 

Q.  8620.  What  power  of  inflicting  punishment  have  you  ?— - 
A.  I  have  power  of  inflicting  punishment  under  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Ordinance. 

Q.  8621.  But  what  power  ?  How  many  dollars  fine  ? — A. 
Fifty  dollars  penalty. 

Q.  8622.  Is  that  the  highest  power  you  have  ?— A.  The  highest 
pecuniary  penalty  under  those  Ordinances ;  but  we  have  power 
imder  the  Kevenue  Ordinances  to  the  extent  of  4(500. 

Q.  8623.  But  in  the  Criminal  Court  ? — A.  To  the  extent  of 
aix  months'  imprisonment  for  aggravated  assaults^  and  fines  to 
the  extent  of  f  96  iur  assault. 

Q.  3624.  Flogging  or  whipping  ?-^A.  Yes^  for  plantain  stealing 
three  months'  imprisonment  and  89  lashes  for  the  first  oflfence  j 
aix  months  and  39  lashes  for  the  second. 

Q.  8625.  Then^  under  the  Revenue  Ordinance,  what  power  have 
yon  ? — A.  Wellj  a  penalty  of  f 600  for  breach  of  the  Spirit 
Ordinance. 

Q.  8626.  And  in  the  Petty  Debt  Court  p — A.  To  the  extent 
of  $24,  or  £5. 

GL  3627.  We  have  heen  told  that  it  is  difScnlt  to  prove  ab« 
aence  from  work — charges  against  Coolies  in  that  respect.  Have 
you  found  any  difficulties  in  those  cases  ?*-A.  None,  sir. 

Q.  8628.  Is  it  your  impression  that  it  is  easier  to  prove  cases 
oi  neglect  of  work  than  absence  from  work  ?«— A.  Well,  sir,  many 
Coolies  are  brought  up  for  absence  from  work;  that  is  the 
general  charge.  They  are  also  brought  up  for  neglect  to  per* 
form  work-^that  ia,  neglect  to  perform  weak  w  tho 
fcr  instaBOPb 
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y.  jR^UMb     Q.  36?9.  You  don't  fiad  it  mora  difficnlt  to  inbitaatiate  a 

PtklipbltNcliarge  o(  ubscnce  from  work? — A.  No,  lir;  ia  nioe  caiei  out 

of  ten  thpT  generally  admit  the  abicnco.     Whera   it  ii  not  ad. 

-    niticd,  eriilsncc  ia  taken  to  prove  the  abgence,  as  you  will  aee 

OQ  reference  to  thote  cite*  which  are  now  before  you. 

Q.  $630.  Sir  George  Yoang — What  evidence  of  abtence  it 
generally  tendered  to  the  Court? — A.  The  oveneer  in  charge 
of  the  gang,  and  very  often  the  driver.  That  ii  the  evidence  I 
luve  always  relied  upon. 

Q.  S6S1.  Can  yon  explain  the  elanie  in  the  Act  8  of  1868 
on  Uiis  point?  I  mean  danae  12,  ai  to  the  muster  roll. 
What  do  yon  take  to  be  the  effect  of  it  ?— A.  Well,  air,  the 
master  roll  is  never  produced  before  me  sow. 

a.  8632.  The  moiter  roll  ii  never  produced? — A.  Never 
produced.  The  13th  section  says  every  muster  roll  shall  be  care- 
fully preserved,  and  shall  be  produced  when  called  for. 

Q.  3683.  Then  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  calling  for  the 
moater  roll  in  these  cases  ? — A.  Ob    no ;  I  am  not. 

Q.  8684.  Is  it  not  the  best  prima  facie  evidence  yon  caw 
liave  7 — A,  No,  sir ;  because  a  man  may  attend  the  master  roll 
and  still  be  absent  from  work. 

Q.  8636.  And  would  yon  bold  the  converse  also,  that  ha 
might  be  at  his  work  and  not  at  the  muster  roll? — A.  Oh  I  yei, 
■ir,   certainly. 

Q.  8636.  Did  any  immigrant  ever  before  yon  appeal  to  the 
muster  roll  to  show  that  he  was  at  work  ?— A.  Never. 

Q.  8637.  You  aay  the  master  roll  is  never  produced  now,  haa 
it  gone  out  of  use  lately  ? — A.  Since  Ord.  9  of  1868  camo  into 
operation. 

Q.  8638.  Do  yon  take  that  as  a  snbstitntion  in  clanse  13  of 
the  note  books  there  mentioned  for  the  calling  of  the  muster  roll,  or 
what  do  yon  take  to  be  the  reading  ?  In  clause  12,  a  substitutiou 
ia  made  which  is  optional  with  employers  for  the  calling  over  of 
the  muster  roll,  as  it  appears  to  me,  not  for  the  keeping  of  it.  Ia 
that  the  reason  the  muster  roll  is  not  now  resorted  to,— the  faet 
that  the  keeping  of  a  note  book  is  sBbtttnted  for  the  oalUof 
ffrkr  0f  ^  muftfer  itoUf— A.  I  fguaoM  ao, 
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QL  8689.  Yoa  don'f  knoilr  of  any  other  reason  whj  it  thonld  IT.  MilMk  '^^ 
not  be  retorted  to  now  ? — ^A,  No,  I  do  not.  SthSStlHoW 


>"     w 
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Q.  8640.  Can  yon  give  me  any  explanation  of  the  phrase  in 
section  18   that   I  alluded  to,   that   the  muster  roll  shall'  b^ 
admissible,     and     shall    be    receiyed     as    prima    fade     eri-   •     ./^%A 
dence  ? — A.     The  only  explanation   that  I   can    gire   is,    that  ^ 

it    has     never   been     asked  for  or  produced.      I'  hare   nerer  '\'* 

had  occasion  to  do  it.      I  ha?e  always    confined   myself   to    . 
evidence  of  absence  from  work. 


►  ^ 


Q.  8641.  You  don't  know  what  would  be  intended  -by   the 
muster  roll  being  prima  fade  evidence  of  absence  from:  work  ?-i-' 
A.  I  don't. 

»■  -   ■  **  • 

QL  8642.  You  say  the  immigrants,  in  nine  cases;  out  o^  teB| 

misDit  the  absence  ? — A.  They  generaily  admit  the  afaseuc^..^ 

Q.  8643.  Do  they  admit  the  case  or  set  up  a  justification  ?-f^  , 
A*  They  admit  that  they  were  absent. 

Q.  8644.  And   that  ends  the  case  ? — A.    They  .ndtnit ,  they    ' 
were  absent  and  unable  to  account  satisfactorily  for  their  absence^    -      -  ^^  -^ 
and  I  consider  that  ends  the  case,  unless  they  assign  «any  reason  . 
for  their  absence  i   of  courscj  if  they  do,  there  is  inqaixy''.  Wa49 
into  the  cause  of  their  absence,  not  otherwise.  -   «/  •.« 


>,  ^ 

•  ^ 


n 


i  -^ 


^      I' 


»  » 

>  • 


Q.  8645.  Did  any  immigrant  ever  say  he  had  a  right  to  be  ^     *    «  '  « 

absent  because  he  had  done  enough  of  work  that  week  {t-*A.  If  .->    "      . 

he  proved  he  had  done  five  tasks  during  the  week,  of  course  he^  «  -    «  .^ 

could  absent  himself.  The  employer  has  no  further  claim  upon.  '>        ^'    «. 

his  services,  provided  he  has  performed  five  tasks.  •  -       ^«^  . 

Q.  8646.  You  would  not  consider  section  11  was  to  be  taken 
as  superseding  the  rest  of  the  Act  in  that  respect,  that ''  any  work'' 
there  was  to  be  construed  as  any  work  whatever,  although  more 
than  five  tasks  in  that  week  ? — A.  Certainly  not.  I  consider  that  if    ' 
an  immigrant  has  performed  five  tasks  he  has  done  all  that  is    / 
required  of  him  for  the  week. 

Q.  8647.  Is  that  a  common  defence  with  the  immigrants*  that 
they  have  performed  their  five  tasks  ? — A.  Very  rarely ;  because 
if  they  had  performed  their  five  tasks  I  presume  the  manager 
of  the  estate  would  not  bring  them  up  before  the  magistrate. 

Q.  8648.  Mr.  Jenkins — With,  reference  to  that,  would  you 
ask,  with  regard  to  the  6s.,  as  to  whether,  if  an  immigrant  had 
pelrformed  5s.  worth  of  work  it  would  betaken  to  be  five  tasks? 


.A- '»» 
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Wyftff-tiSr*:  '-^A:.'  The  immigrant  vonld  haVe  to  prore  he  had  performed  five 

Q.  8649.  Sir  George  Young—- If  he  could  prove  he  had  per- 
'  <  .  foAiied' work  to  the  value  of  Ss.^  would  that  be  taken  by  you  as 
.     equivalent  to  five  tasks  ?'— A.  Yes. 

Q.  3650.  Mr.  Jenkins — ^Then^  sir,  may  I  put  a  question  upon 
i  case  which  has  arisen  within  the  last  three  weeks  ?  Would 
you  aslb  Mr.  Ware  if  he  remembers  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Warasson,  of  Bel  Air,  being  brought  before  him  upon  a  charge 
•  of  being  absent  £rom  work? — ^A.  I  really  cannot  say  at  this 
tnomentj  bteause  I  have  not  the  case  before  me. 

/Mr.  Jenlctns— Will  you  send  for  the  case? 

The  Secretary  weat  for  the  book. 

Sir  Georgfe  Young'^-^You  are  qmte  welcome  to  suggest  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

Mr:  JetaJdiis-— Tlie  circumstances  are,  thitt  Warrason  had  made 
fivt)  l^deri  and  one  bit  during  three  days. 

SiHt  Che^orge  Youhg-^Do  you  mean  that  that  was  in  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins— No,  it  was  his  defence;  but  he  was  stibsequently 
fined  S4  and  costs. 

Mr.  Ware— I  realfy  ealuibt  redoUect,  unless  I  had  the  papers 
beibi^e'm^. ' 


.^  * 


» 


•% 


1*^ 


^ 


r  Q.  3651.  Sir   Geprge  Youn^^Do  you  remember  the  case  of 

<  Field  v.  Johan  or  Sohan  which  was  carried  to  the  higher  Court  ? 

—A.  I  was  not  in  the  district  at  the  time,  but  I  remember  the 

ease. 

« 

Q.  8652;  You   remember  the  circumstances   of  the  case?— 
A.  Yes. 

^  Q.  8658.  That  case,  with  some  others  about  the  same  time, 

was  supposed  to  have  led  to  this  amendment  of  the  law  ? 

Mr;  Ware— Ordinance  No.  9  of  1868? 

ft 

^  Q.  8654.  Sir  George  Young— Yes.— A.  I  have  heard  so. 

Q. '  Were  yoii  in  «he'hiiblt  of  teidibg  aectuni  115  ai^  116  of 


'  -re. 
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the  Ordinance  of  1834  separately^  or  did  you  consider  them  as  to  W.  JB.  Wan. 
be  read  together  ? — A.  Together.  9tli  s»si:i&f(k 

Q.  3655.  Do  you  consider  that  under  the  law  as  then  consti- 
tuted, an  immigrant  could  not  be  forced  to  perform  more  thau 
five  days^  work  or  five  tasks  of  a  shillinj ;  that  is  five  shillioga^ 
worth  of  work  in  the  week  ? — ^A.  Not  more  than  of  five  guildera' 
vor^. 

Q.  865,6.  Your  experience  as  a  magistrate  has  extended  over  a 
considerable  time  ? — ^A.  I  have  been  thirty-three  jears.a  Stipen- 
diary Magistrate  in  British.  Guiana. 

Q.  3657.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  that  doubt  as  to  the 
limit  of  work  which  could  be  enforced  from  an  immigrant  had 
ever  arisen  before  the  case  of  Field  v.  Johan  ? — A,  I  think  not 
It  was  always  unierstood  that  five  guilders  was  the  amount  re- 
hired to  be  performed  by  the  immigrant. 

Q.  3658.  Five  guilders  at  that  time  ? — A.  At  that  time,  yes. 

Q.  3659.  Do  you  remember  the  provision  in  section  115  in  the 
Act  of  1861,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  satisfy  « 

himself  as  to  the  ability  of  the  immigrant  to  perform  the  work 
required  of  him  ?  Do  you  consider  that  the  amending  Act  in  any 
serious  degree  altered  the  law  upon  that  point  ? — A.  Not  in  the 
•lightest,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  3660.  It  would  still  be  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  ability  of  the  immigrant  when  before  him  ? — 
A.  I  invariably  do  ao.  .     ' 

.  Q.  3661.  Have  you  always  the  means  before  you  in  Court  of 
knowing  how  long  the  immigrant  charged  has  bean  in  the  Cblony  ? 
— ^A.  I  make  inquiries  as  to  that. 

Q.  3662.  You  make  inquiries  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  3603.  Now  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  3664.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  section  7  of  the  Act 
of  1868.  Did  you  ever  know  an  employer  come  under  that 
section  to  enforca  a  reduced  number  of  hours  cr  tasks  from  an 
immigrant  confejscdly  unabb  to  pexform  the  full  task  ?-^A.  No. 

-/ad66&.  Pp  yod  co2:^:dQr  thai  section  8  oikstfta.  9  6tXX8, 

Vol,  il.  <»t  ^ 


'     •-.«.>     JL* 
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^-  ^Jiy^  is  to  be  read  with  section  11,  so  that  if  a  complaint  wsre  laid 
MSiptWO.  ^uider  seetloa  11  ym  mi^h'  dtsn'^i  it  oa  the  groaal  that  the 
immigrant  was  unable  to  psrf  jrm  fi/3  day*'  labour  or  five  days' 
task  ? — A.  Certainly.  If  I  thought  the  im.nlgrant  wa?  unable 
to  perform  five  dayi'  labour  or  five  dayi'  task^  I  certaiuly  wouli 
dismiss  it. 

Q.  3666.  The  President — Can  you  give  us  instances  of  your 
having  done  so  ? — ^A.  Numerous  instances. 

Q.  3667.  Would  you  kindly  find  a  few  and  send  them  in  ?— 
A,  Well,  there  are  so  many  immigrants  brought  before  me  that 
I  cannot  mention  any  particular  case, 

Q.  3668.  I  do  not  mean  at  this  moment,  but  if  you  will  look 
out  some  cases  and  send  them  to  us  ? — A.  Very  weU,  sir. 

Q.  3069.  Sir  Greor^e  Young — Suppose  the  case  of  an  immi- 
grant confessedly  unable  to  do  five  days'  task  or  five  days'  labour, 
and  the  employer  charged  him  under  section  11  with  an  absolute 
refusal  to  labour,  although  he  was  unable  to  do^ve  tasks;  would 
you  inquire  whether  the  employer  had  allotted  him  any  reduced 
number  of  hours,  or  any  particular  size  of  task  under  section  7?^ 
A.  I  should  inquire  what  work  the  man  was  required  to  perform. 

Q.  3670.  And  in  that  way  sections  3,  7,  and  8  would  be  brought 
in  upon  a  charge  under  section  11?  The  two  parts  of  the  Act 
would  be  read  together  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

0. 3671.  Did  you  ever  send  any  immigrants  straight  to  hos- 
pital from  Court  ? — A.  Very  often.  If  I  find  an  immigrant 
brought  up  with  a  slight  sore,  or  if  he  complains  of  being  sick, 
I  invariably  send  him  to  hospital. 

Q.  3672.  To  the  Colonial  hospital  or  to  the  estate's  hospital  ?^- 
A.  The  estate's  hospital. 

Q.  8673.  That  has  been  the  practice  all  along,  has  it  ? — A.  It 
has  always  been  my  practice. 

Q.  3674.  Do  you  consider  you  have  authority  as  a  magistrate 
to  do  so  ? — A.  Well,  I  may  not  have  authority,  but  the  laws  of 
humaxxity  dictate  it. 

Q.  3673." You  never  found  any  difficulty  141  canyisg  out  soch, 

10^  aK!}^,?^^A. 'Not  in  the  digbCfist  degree. 
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Q.  3676.  Mr.  Cowie — Perhaps  I  may   ask  whether,  in  cases  W.  JT.  WIkm, 
irhere  Mr.  Ware  sends  labourers  to  the  hospital,  he  disposes  of  9^1  8iptU9i 
the  case  ? — A,  No,  I  do  not  try  it  at  all ;  because  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  a  man  incapable  of  work  or  sick  when  brought  before 
me,  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  trieJ. 

Q«  3677.  The  President— Then  is  he  returned  for  trial  to  yon 
when  he  recovers  ? — A.  Yes  ;  when  he  is  discharged  by  the  me- 
dical man,  and  I  consider  he  is  fit  to  undergo  a  trial ;  when  he 
is  subject  to  no  physical  disarrangement. 

Q.  8678.  Mr.  Mitchell — Have  you  any  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  manager  receives  him  into  hospital  when  you  send 
liim  in  that«way  ? — ^A.  My  practice  is  to  make  a  policeman  carry 
him  to  the  hospital  on  the  estate ;  a  policeman  or  a  rural  con* 
■table — very  firequently  a  rural  constable,  sometimes  a  policeman. 

Q.  3679.  Mr.  Jenkins — Would  the  Commission  ask  what  a 
rural  constable  is — whether  he  is  an  estate's  constable  ? — A.  He 
is  not  always  an  estate's  constable ;  he  may  reside  in  the  village. 

Q.  8680.  The  President — It  is  a  matter  of  favour  his  being 
received  into  the  hospital  ? — A.  I  do  not  consider  it  as  such.  I 
consider  it  a  matter  of  right. 

Q.  3681.  But  yon  could  not  enforce  it  ? — A.  No ;  but  I  con- 
sider it  is  a  duty  the  employer  owes  to  the  immigrant  when 
there  is  anything  the  matter  with  him. 

Q.  3682.  But  if  the  magistrate  and  the  employer  happen  to  be 
on  bad  terms  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  never  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  carrying  it  out  in  the  district  in  which  I  preside. 

Q.  9683.  Even  if  you  happened  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  the 
employers  ?-— A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  never 
been  on  bad  terms  with  them. 

Q.  3684.  Then  you  cannot  tell  the  eflfect  ? — A.  No  ;  it  is  very 
seldom  I  come  into  contact  with  them  personally,  but  I  hate 
never  met  with  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  managers  to  carry 
out  any  requests  or  suggestions  I  may  have  made. 

'  Q.  3686.  But  it  is  one  thing  when  the  magistrates  and  ma<« 
nagers  are  on  good  terms  and  another  when  they  are  not  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  ^m  on  either  good  or  bad  terms  witb 
tiiem.  "  It-ir  vex^  -rarely  that  I  come  in  contact  with  them^  si 
I  do  Mt  reside  in  the  district* 


■J  •• 
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W*S^  m^uf^,  Q,  8686.  Mr.  Cowie — Would  you  ask  Mr.  Ware  whether  in 
Mi8rak  1870.  ^^7  ^^^^  wLen  he  has  directed  that  a  Coolie  be  t»kun  to  hospital, 
there  has  been  any  complaint  by  the  Coolie  that  he  has  notbeea 
adtnitted  ? — A.  Never.  The  question  I  generally  put  iivhen  the 
man  is  brought  before  me  again,  is^— has  this  man  been  sent  to 
hospital?  And  the  answer  invariably  has  been  in  the  affirmative ; 
that  is,  after  his  discharge  by  the  doctor. 

'  Q.  8687.  Sir  George  Young — If  you  have  sent  a  Coolie  to 
the  hospital  on  his  appearance  before  you,  I  suppose  th^  proviso 
in  sec.  8  would  generally  ensure  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint  ? 
You  say  they  are  some-times  brought  up  again  after  the  discharge, 
from  the  hoiipital ;  supposing  the  complaint  was  for  hia  refusal 
to  do  woik  and  you  had  found  it  necessary  to  send  him  to 
hospital,  would  he  not  be  protected  under  that  section?—- 
A.  No;  because  he  may  have  been  in  good  bodily  health 
at  the  time  of  the  refusal,  and  when  brought  before  me  he  may 
have  had  some  sore  upon  him  or  he  may  have  been  sickly.  In 
many  cases  of  desertion,  immigrants  have  been  sent  up  from  the 
Immigration  Department  with  large  sores  on  their  feet.  I  could 
not  try  a  man  with  a  sore  on  his  feet  and  I  have  ordered  them 
to  be- sent  to  the  hospital,  and  when  well  to  be  brought  up  for 
desertion, 

Q.  3688.  Does  it  often  happen  that  you  have  sent  tadd  to 
the  hoapital  in  this  manner  when  they  have  been  charged  with  a 
refusal  to  do  work  ^ — A.  Oh  yes;  if  I  have  found  .when  they  are 
brought  before  me  at  the  time  that  they  are  physically  una« 
hie  to  work. 

Q.  S689.  Would  you  make  inquiry  wJ^ether  that  capacity 
dated  back  to  the  time  wh^n  they  refused  to  do  work,  then  and 
there,  or  wait  until  their  discharge  fnjm  hospital  ?^A.  I  slionld 
wait  certainly.  I  never  try  a  man  who  is  suffering  from  sickness 
or  any  other  incapacity. 

Q.  3690.  It  might  happen  when  he  came  to  be  tried,  that  you 
would  find  him  incapable  at  the  time  of  the  refusal,  and  dismiss 
the  charge?— A.  Certainly. 

O.  8691.  Are  such  cases  numerous  P-— A.  No ;  they  are  not 
numerous.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed — at  least,  I  have  found  it 
sq— that  the  managers  on  estates  briug  up  labourers,  unless  they 
are  physically  capable  of  perforuiing  the  work  they  are  called 
uj^Qn  to  do.       ' 


s 
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Q.  8632.  The    President — Have  70a  ever  known    an  action  w:  JK 
broug  .1  aga  nst  a  manager  for  faUe  ioiprUoumeut?  9fek  Snl.  ttfi 

Mr.  Ware— By  a  Coolie  ? 

The  President — Yes. 

Mr.  Ware — ^No,  I  do  not  recollect  any. 

Q.  8393.  The  President — Have  you  any  difficulty  in  identify^ 
ing  Coulies  ? 

Mr.  Ware — In  what  way,  sir  ? 

The  President — In  knowing,  for  instance,  that  the  man  called 
Bamsamniy  is  the  person  who  appears  before  you. 

Mr.  Ware— If  there  was  any  doubt  about  it  he  would  imme« 
diately  let  me  know  he  was  not  the  man.  If  a  man  is  charged 
with  a  breach  of  contract  or  a  breach  of  the  labour  laws,  and  he 
is  not  the  Bamsamniy  who  committed  the  breach,  he  would  im- 
mediately tell  me  he  was  not. 

Q.  8694.  But  it  is  a  common  name  ? — A.  Well;  I  hate  never 
bad  an  instance  of  the  kind. 

Q.  869Q.  Ton  hare  never  had  any  difficulty  in  identifying  a 
defendant  ? — A.  Not  the  slightest. 

Q.  8696.  Th  you  always  call  for  their  numbers  as  well  as  their  . 
names  ? — A.  It  is  introduced  into  the  complaint.  No  complaint 
is  received  unless  the  dumber,  the  name  of  the  ship  in  whicji 
they  are  brought  to  the  Colony,  and  the  date  of  arrival  are  spe« 
cified.  That  is,  in  complaints  againt  them  for  breach  of  the 
labour  laws  when  they  bring  complaints  against  «ach  other. 
It  is  impossible  to  flpd  beforehand  the  names  and  the  numbers 
of  the  defendants ;  but  I  am  referring  now  to  breaches  of  the 
labour  laws. 

Q.  8697.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  make  returns  of  cases 
•of  breach  of  the  labour  laws  to  the  Immigration  Office  ?«-A.  Not 
to  the  Immigration  Office,  to  the  Government  Secretary, 

Q.  8698.  Have  you  heard  complaints  that  these  returns  were 
BO  imperfectly  made  out-  that  they  could  not  identify  the  Coolies? 
-^A.  I  never  heard  any  complaints.  You  are  referring  to  the 
Imoligration  Office.  I  presume  the  returns  are  iicnt  f som  the 
Oovwnmant  Seoietary^a  Office  to  the  Immigratiob  SejparlaMBt. 
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Q.  8699.  Haye  you  ever  heard  of  complaints  being  made  by 
®*"^        the  authoriiies,  that  they  cannot  identify  the  Cooliea  mentioned 
in  these  returns  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  8700.  Do  the  Officers  of  the  Immigration  Office  erer  watcb 
cases  before  you  ? — A.  Very  rarely  indeed.  There  are  two  or 
three  instances  only  within  my  knowledge.  The  Immigration 
Agent  has  on  one  or  two  occasions  appeared  before  me  to  prose- 
cute. 

Q.  8701.  The  President — Do  yon  erer  reeelTC  informationa 
from  the  Immigration  Department,  the  Inspector-General  of 
Hospitals,  or  the  Commissaries  of  Taxation  against  estates  ? — ^A. 
Nerer. 

Q.  8702.  Do  the  officers  of  the  Immigration  Department  erer 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  Coolies  to  prosecute  complaints  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  8708.  Or  the  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals  ?— A.  No ; 
be  has  nerer  made  any  complaints  before  me,  and  he  has  nefer 
appeared  to  prosecute  a  case. 

Q.  8704.  Or  the  Commissaries  of  Taxation  ?^A.  No. 

Q.  8705.  Mr.  Mitchell-— Are  many  complaints  laid  before  yott 
and  nerer  pressed  afterwards  but  withdrawn  ? — A.  A  great  number. 

Q.  8706. 1  mean  for  breaches  of  the  labour  laws  ?— A.  Tea. 

QL  8707.  Are  those  complaints  chiefly  by  employers  againat 
immigrants  or  immigrants  against  employers  ?-*A.  By  employers 
against  immigrants. 

Q.  8708.  Sir  George  Young— May  I  ask  if  you  erer  knew  a 
complaint  under  section   16  of  Ordinance  9   ot  1868  ? — A.  Yea, 

Q.  8709.  Is  that  clause  frequently  brought  into  action  ?— A« 
Very  rarely  indeed.  Of  coursei  I  am  speaking  of  my  own  district. 

Q.  8710.  Would  it  be  sufficient  to  obtain  a  conriction  un- 
der that  section  if  it  were  prored  that  one  man  refused  to  workj 
and  that  another  immediately  afterwards  did  the  same.  Would 
the  firbt  man  be  liable  to  conriction  ? — A.  If  the  first  man  by 
persuasion  induced  the  other  to  refuse,  he  would  be  liable. 

Q,  8711.  But  suppose  by  his  example  he  induced  him  to 
reCaae;  the  woida  ^  the  ^ebiise  axr  aem^irhat  ^itensire  ?-«-A- 
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If  an  immigrant  were  brought  before  me  for  advising  or  per-  IT.  Br.  Wm$. 
■uading  other  Coolies  or  other  laborers   to  leave    their  work|  I  9tb8Mt,im, 
ahonld  confine  mjrself  to  inquiring  whether  the  man  by  example 
or  advice  recommended  the  parties  to  leave  the  field, 

Q.  8712.  You  would  require  some  advice  to  be  proved  ? — A.. 
Oh  yes ;  there  must  be  some  evidence  to  prove  that  he  induced 
them  to  leave  their  work. 

Q.  8713.  Not  merely  by  his  example  ?— A.  Oh  I  no ;  there 
mast  be  some  persuasion. 

Mr.  Jenkins — ^Then,  perhaps,  you  will  ask  Mr.  Ware,  if  he 
would  not  on  ihe  face  of  it  have  quashed  the  complaint  in  thi» 
summons  I  put  in  yesterday. 

Q.  8714.  Sir  George  Young — ^I  will  put  the  case  in  the  worde 
of  the  Act,  which  are :  ''  Shall  by  his  example,  or  persuasion, 
advise,  or  otherwise  induce/'  Suppose  the  charge  was  that  the 
prisoner  did  by  his  example  induce  others  to  suspend  work  ? — A. 
I  should  say  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  prove  that  he  persuaded. 

Q.  3715.  You  would  take  the  word  ''  persuasion ''  as  explain* 
ing  what  is   m^ant  by   the  rest  of  the  section  ? — A.  Exactly.* 
I  should  require  proof  that  he  actually  persuaded  the  man  to 

leave  work. 

» 

Q.  8716.  Is  section  17  of  that  Act  much  used.  I  refer  to  a 
■ection  which  enables  any  information,  complaint,  or  charge  under 
Uie  Immigration  Ordinance  or  of  any  Ordinance,  amending  the 
same,  including  that  Ordinance  to  be  laid  before  any  Stipendiary 
Magistrate  in  the  Colony  out  of  the  district  in  which  it  arose  ? 
—A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  of  that  sort  happening  in  my 
district.  Cases  are  always  laid  before  the  Stipendiary  Magis* 
trate  of  the  district. 

Q.  8717.  Do  you  know  what  the  motive  for  enacting  that  clause 
could  have  been ;  whether  there  is  any  class  of  cases  in  which 
it  is  desirable  to  have  the  power  of  laying  them  before  any  Sti* 
pendiary  Justice  ?  It  has  been  suggested,  it  roierht  be  on  account 
of  cases  of  desertion  ? — A.  It  is  very  possible  that  may  have 
been  the  intention.  If  a  deserter  were  found  in  another  district, 
information  might  be  lodged  against  him  before  the  Stipendiiry 
Magistrate  of  that  district,  and  the  magistrate  of  that  distriot 
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Jr.  B.  Wmn.  .  ,  , 

_  ■  Q.  8718.  Is  that  general  in  voar  dUtrict  ? — A.  I  nave  never 

Q.  8719.  Mr.  Cowie — Will  the  Commission  ask  Mr.  Ware 
whether  he  has  known  any  instance  in  which  the  section  has 
been  brought  into  acion,  on  a  charge  against  one  employer  for 
seducing  away  the  immigrants  of  another  ? — A.  Oh  yes;  I  have 
had  cases  of  that  sort. 

Q.  8720.  Sir  George  Toung— Would  a  case  of  that  kind  be 
tried  in  the  district  where  the  employer  lived  who  had  seduced 
the  immigrant  away  p — A.  Yes^  it  would. 

Q.  3721.  That  would  be  a  case  laid  out  of  the  district  in  which 
the  offence  occurred  ?— A.  It  would  be  tried  before  the  ma^s- 
trate  of  the  'distiict  in  which  the  employer  waking  the  charge 
resided. 

Q.  3722.  Mr.  Mitchell — ^Do  immigrants  when  brought  before 
you  ever  dispute  the  fairness  of  the  task  which  has  been  allotted 
to  them  ? — A.  They  sometimes  complain  that  the  wages  are 
insufficient. 

Q.  3723.  But  do  they  contend  that  the  task  is  such  a  task 
that  has  not  been  given  to  free  laborers  ? — A.  No.  The  invariable 
rule  is  that  they  are  called  upon  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work 
as  the  Creole  labourers  on  the  estate. 

Q.  3724.  Supposing  there  were  any  cases  of  that  kind ;  would 
it  be  difficult  for  the  magistrate  to  find  out  what  the  proper  price 
was  ? — ^A.  I  should  be  guided  entirely  by  the  amount  pi^id  to 
Creole  laborers  performing  the  same  description  of  work. 

Q.  8725.  The  President — Have  such  cases  come  before  you  ? 
—A.  Very  often. 

Q.  3726.  Mr.  Mitchell — But  supposing  no  Creole  laborer 
was  at  work  in  the  same  field  ? — A.  Then  I  should  endeavour  to 
find  out  by  laborers  working  on  the  adjoining  estate  ^d  perform- 
ing the  same  kind  of  woik. 

Q.  3727.  The  President — ^Would  you  send  us  some  of  these 
cases  ? — A.  It  would  take  me  a  long  time  to  look  them  out.  I 
could  give  you  instances  where  laborers  have  suspended  work. 
They  generally  suspend  work  in  a  body  when  anything  of  this 
Jdnd  arises. 
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Q.  8728.  Sir  George  loung — Do  yon  find  that  Creole  eyi-  W.  JSr.  Wart. 
dence  is  generally  brought  into  Court  by  one  party  or  another  9^^  s^tTiSTO 
in  such  cases  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  3729.  Do  you  generally  send  for  it  ? — A.  I  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  work  by  calling  in  valuators 
and  ascertaining  what  amount  of  work  is  performed  by  Creole 
laborers  on  the  adjoining  estate. 

Q.  3780.  What  persons  do  you  employ  as  valuators  P — ^A. 
Managers  of  estates. 

Q.  8731.  Of  neighbouring  estates  ? — A.  No,  not  always ;  some** 
times  managers  not  even  in  the  district.  A  few  days  ago  I 
asked  a  manager  in  another  district  to  value  some  work. 

Q.  8732.  Mr.  Jenkins — Would  you  ask  whether  it  is  not  very 
often  difficult  four  or  five  days  after  work  has  been  done  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  it.  For  instance,  supposing  a  trench  has  been 
sunk  and  heavy  rain  has  come  half  filling  it  with  water.  Is  it  not 
difficult  for  the  valuators  to  obtain  the  real  value  of  the  work  ? — 
A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  because  I  am  not  a  planter ; 
bat  I  should  depend  entirely  on  the  opinion  arrived  at  by  the 
valuators. 

Q.  8783.  Then  in  other  cases  where  work  has  been  overhauled 
by  another  gang  after  it  has  been  said  to  be  improperly  per* 
formed,  is  it  not  difficult  to  ascertaiu  whether  it  was  originally 
properly  performed,  if  no  inquiry  was  made  before  it  was  over- 
hauled ? 

The  President — You  appear  to  be  putting  only  hypothetical 
cases.  There  is  no  use  putting  them.  I  want  to  get  some 
actual  cases  from  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Ware — In  the  cases  you  refer  to  where  Coolies  are  dis* 
aatisfied,  they  generally  leave  the  field  in  a  body  and  come  to  me 
to  complain.  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  inquire  into  their 
grievance,  and  I  get  valuators  to  examine  the  work.  There  is 
no  charge  brought  against  them. 

The  President — These  questions  which  have  been  put  are 
merely  hypothetical  cases.  What  we  want  to  find  out  are  real 
cases  that  have  occurred  and  that  have  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.   Ware — ^But   there   have   been  no    complaints   brought 
against  the  parties.    The  Oooliea  have  left  the  estate  in  a  body^ 
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WT  JT.  )rare.  declaring  the  wo gcs   offered    were   ijot  suflicient.      I  have  consi- 
OUi  Sept.  1870.  dered  it  my  duty  to  pet  valuators  to  value  the  work   and,   upon 

their  report,  1  liave    ai  rived  at  a  decision.      In    nearly    all  cases. 

the  Coolies  have  been  satisfied  fit  llie  decision  arrived  at.    Some* 

times  the   work    has  been    uiidtrpaid  ;  at   other  times  the  price 

offered  has  been  conbidcrcd  suilieient. 

The  President — Whea  we  have  these  cases  wc  shall  be  able 
to  go  on. 

Mr.  Cowic — But  Mr.  Ware  savs  he  has  had  no  formal  com- 
plaints  ? 

The  President — You  have  had  no  formal  complaints  from 
Coolies    of    iheir   \\oik    being    underpaid? — A.  Kot    individual 

CI.8C8. 

Mr.  Jenkins — 1  hope  the  Comniisbion  do  not  suppose  I  am 
putting  thcbc  queslioiis  livpoliietieally.  Tl.ey  arc  not  hypothe- 
tical from  my  pi  int  of  view,  beeau>e  they  arc  ba^cd  upon 
information  wiiieh  1  have  rceeivcd,  and  IkiVC  refeicucc  to  specific 
cases,  \ihich  I  piopo&c  to  produce  hcicaltcr. 

Q.  3734.  Sir  George  Young — I  undcrNiand,  Jfr.  Ware,  that  you 
undertake  wliat  1  mav  call  a  ministerial  duty  in  tliis  matter  by 
making  an  inquiry  apart  from  your  regular  duty  as  a  magistrate? — 
A.  I  have  always  conbidercd  it  to  be  my  duty  to  inquire  as  a  magis- 
trate until  lately,  \^hcn  I  have  been  told  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Immigration  Department  to  inquire  ioto  these  matters ;  at  least, 
the  Immigration  Department  have  taken  it  in  hand,  as  I  have 
been  informed.  It  is  a  practice  I  have  carried  out  for  the  last  80 
years  in  the  Colony.  During  the  time  of  the  apprenticeship  I 
invariably  adopted  the  same  plan. 

Q.  3735.  Coolies  who  came  before  you  in  such  cases  as  those 
would  have  no  remedy  under  your  ordinary  jurisdiction,  although 
they  might  under  the  Petty  Debt  Act? — A.  I  have  great 
doubt  whether  I  cculd  enforce  anv  decision,  but  I  have  never 
met  with  any  opposition  from  the  j)lantcrs  in  that  respect.  I 
have  had  several  cases  of  that  sort  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  when  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  work  has  been  under- 
paid, the  proprietor  cr  mana^^er  has  alwrys  consented  to  give 
what  was  considered  a  fair  and  reasonable  amount  of  wages. 

Q.  37.3C.  It  was  a  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  an  investiga- 
tion by  youi'self  aided  by  those  valuators ;  a  sort  of  aibitration  ? 
—A,  Yes,  a  sort  of  arbitratipn. 
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Q.  3737.  And  throughout  the  whole  matter  you  do  not  proceed  ^.  ^-  W'am. 
under  any  particular    ordinance,  but   as  a  sort  of  protestor  of  g^h  Sept.,  isro. 
immigrants? — A.  I  consider  it  my   duty   as    Stipendiary  Ma'^ls- 
trate  to  investigate  the  complaints  ma  Ic  by  the  people,   and  that 
was  generally  the  decision  arrive. 1  at_, — tlioy  wore  cither  underpaid 
or  the  work  was  fairly  paid. 

Q.  3733.  Would  you  consider  that  the  sphere  of  the  duty 
extends  to  anything  beyond  the  immigration  labor  laws  ?  Would 
you  undertake  any  duty  of  that  kind  with  regard  to  questions 
between  employers  and  employed,  who  are  not  immigrants  ? — 
A.  Very  frequently  I  refer  matters  of  that  sort  to  arbitration. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  manager  of  the  estate  is  not  the 
employer,  for  he  employs  a  task  gang,  the  driver  of  which  receives 
a  large  sum  for  a  certain  amount  of  work.  Therefore,  the  man 
who  receives  that  money  is  considered  the  employer.  If  any 
difference  ai'ise  between  the  task-gang  employer  and  the  labourers, 
I  invariably  try  to  settle  it  by  arbitration,  unless  there  is  proof 
that  the  labourer  has  actually  done  the  work.  A  great  number  of 
estates  in  the  Colony  arc  carried  on  on  that  system,  at  least,  I 
believe  so. 

Q.  3739.  Mr.  Co wie— -Perhaps  the  Comtnissiun  will  ask  Mr. 
Ware  whether  this  course,  which  he  says  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
adopting,  is  peculiar  to  him.«^eir,  or  whether  it  is  the  course  usually 
adopted? — A.  I  believe  it  is  not  usually  adopted;  I  have  good 
reason  for  saying  it  is  not.  It  niny  be,  but  it  is  my  firm  belief 
it  is  not.  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  the  labourers  to  see  that  the 
wages  offered  to  them  are  fair  and  just.  Few  cates  in  which 
Creole  laborers  are  concerned  come  before  me. 

Q.  3740.  The  President — With  rop:nrd  to  this  task-gang  sys- 
tem. The  task  gang  contractor,  who  is  he? — A,  lie  is  a  respectable 
black  man,  who  understands  the  work  of  a  sugar  estate.  A  field  is 
given  out  to  him  by  the  manager,  and  he  has  to  receive  so  much 
for  the  work. 

Q.  374j1.  Is  he  a  servant  on  the  estate  ? — A.  No,  sir,  he  is  not ; 
he  casts  about  and  finds  workmen  whcie  he  can.  At  the  end 
of  the  week  the  amount  is  paid  to  him,  and  he  pays  the  laborers 
employed. 

Q.  3742.  Is  he  furnished  with  immigrants  on  the  estate?  — 
A.  Not  immigrants,  I  am  merely  referring  to  the  Creole  po- 
pulation. 
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IT.  S.  iTdHv.      Q.  3743.  The  task   gang  work  yoa  refer  to  is  done  only  by 
9tlittoi-1890  Creoles? — A.  Tes.     The  manager  of  the  estate  is  responsible  for 
his  wages  to  the  Coolie  immigrant. 

The  President- — If  you  have  any  casesi  Mr.  Jenkins,  upon 
which  you  want  to  found  questions,  perhaps  you  had  better 
lead  to  them  distinctly. 

Mr.  Jenkins — ^Yes,  I  will  do  so  at  the  close  of  the 
examination. 

The  President — I  did  not  know  you  were  prepared  with  any« 
thing  of  that  sort. 

Q.  3744,  Sir  George  Young — Would  you  say  that  the  absence 
of  any  provision  in  the  law  to  enable  you  to  enforce  this  sys* 
tern  which  you  hare  established  is  a  defect  ? — A.  No.  As  I 
have  said  before,  I  don't  think  I  could  CDforce  it. 

Q.  3745.  You  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  en- 
forcing it? — A.  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty;  it  is  always 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  compromise;  The  Coolies  I  have  al- 
ways found  to  be  satisfied. 

Q.  3746.  And  the  system  has  worked  satisfactorily  as  far  as 
your  experience  goes,  but  it  has  not  been  adopted  by  other 
magistrates? — A.  I  have  never  heard  of  its  being  adopted 
by  other  magistrates.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  cannot  say  as  a  posi- 
tive fact  that  it  has  been. 

Q.  3747.  Do  you  suppose  there  is  any  provision  in  the  Acts, 
apart  from  the  system  you  have  established,  which  would  fill  the 
same  ground^  any  provision  by  which  immigrants  could  obtain  a 
summary  settlement  of  wages  ?  If  you  were  driven  back  upon 
the  Acts,  by  a  refusal  of  the  manager  to  accept  the  decision  of 
your  arbitrators,  could  you  appeal  to  the  Acts  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not 
think  I  could. 

Q.  3748.  Would  you  advise  Coolies  who  had  come  to  you 
under  such  circumstances,  to  bring  their  cases  under  the  Petty 
Debt  Ordinance? — ^A.  No.  In  a  case  of  that  sort,  if  the  proprietor  or 
attorney,  or  manager  of  an  estate,  refused  to  abide  by  the  valuation, 
I  should  certainly  communicate  with  the  government  on  the 
subject. 

Q.  3749.  Mr.  Cowie-*—  Before  the  Commission  rises,   would 
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yon  allow  me  to  ask  Mr.  Ware  whether  lie  ever  deals  with  1^*  Mi  Wm^ 
qaestions  of  the  kind  we  hare  been  speaking  of^  whichj  gtk  Stpi  107a 
he  says,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  valuators, — 
whether  he  ever  deals  with  them  in  the  shape  of  a  proceeding 
by  the  Coolies  for  wages  under  the  Petty  Debt  Act.  In  a  case 
brought  by  Coolies  for  wages  under  the  Petty  Debt  Act,  would 
he  go  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  ?— A.  If  a 
laborer  had  not  received  his  wages  I  should  proceed  to  ascertain 
if  he  had  performed  the  work  allotted  to  him,  and,  if  he  had,  I 
•hould  give  sentence  in  his  favour  of  course. 

The  Commission  then,  at  1-30,  adjourned  for  kalf  am 
hour. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Commission  resumed. 

Mr.  Ware — ^With  the  consent  of  the  Commission,  I  wish  to 
rectify  a  little  omission  which  I  have  made  with  regard  to  one 
of  those  estates  which  have  few  complaints  by  employers  against 
immigrants.  Plantation  Chateau  Margot  especially  is  one.  I  do 
not  think  I  enumerated  it  with  the  rest.  That  and  Cumings* 
Lodge  are  the  two  estates  from  which  the  fewest  complaints 
come. 

Q.  8750.  Mr.  Mitchell— Will  you  turn  to  section  106  of  the 
Consolidated  Immigration  Ordinance?  It  is  there  provided  thit 
the  employer  shall  give  notice  at  the  nearest  police  station  of  the 
absence  of  any  immigrant  from  the  estate  within  48  hours  after 
■uch  absence.  Would  you  consider  it  necessary  in  a  case  of  de« 
aertion  for  the  employer  to  shew  that  he  has  given  that  notice  ? 
— ^A.  The  law  requires  him  to  do  so; 

Q.  8751.  But  would  it  be  necessary  for  the  employer,  in  prov- 
ing his  case,  to  shew  that  he  had  done  so  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  3752.  Then  he  could  not  prove  his  case  without  proving 
that  he  had  given  that  notice? — A.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
he  could  not  gain  his  case,  but  it  is  incumbent  on  the  employer 
under  section  106  to  give  that  notice. 

Q.  8753.  But  you  would  not  consider  it  necessary  to  require 
|i  proof  of  that  notice  in  deciding  the  case? — A.  No,  I  should 
not,  because  the  employer  is  liable  to  a  penalty  for  not  giving 
the  notice. 

The  President — What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  object  of 
tl^st  s^tion  ? — ^A.  I  presume  the  object  was  to  find  out  aa  soon 
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'y^iB.  IToftf.  IM  possible  where  the  immigrant  was  after  his  absence  from  the 
9tk  Sept.  1870.  ^*^^^®  ^^  known.     I  should  presume  that  was  the  object  of  the 
Ordinance. 

Q.  8754.  Sir  George  Young — With  regard  to  my  next  qaes- 
tion  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  your  explanation  in  an- 
swer to  the 32nd  paragraph  in  Mr.  Dcs  Voeux's  letter,  in  which  too 
■ay,  "it  never  came  to  my  notice  that  any  immigrant  was  arrest- 
ed under  the  labor  laws  except  under  warrant,  or  if  a  roan  had 
been  a  deserter.^'  I  want  to  know  whether  you  consider  a  maa 
could  be  arrested  without  a  warrant  under  the  clause  in  question^ 
'for  having  deserted,  although  when  found  he  might  be  on  the 
plantation  ? — A.  Not  if  on  the  plantation. 

• 
Q.  8755.  Only  if  two  miles  from   it? — A.  Exactly;  and  then 

only  in  the  hours  in  wbich  he  is  bound  to  labor. 

Q.  3756.  Then,  an  immigrant  might  not  be  arrested  under  that 
section  if  he  had  alrctuly  performed  five  tasks  in  the  week  ? — A, 
I' think  not,  because  he  is  not  bound  to  lal)our. 

Q.  3757.  Do  you  know  if  that  view  of  the  question  is  gene- 
rally taken? — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  it  is  the  view  I  have  always 
taken. 

Q.  3758.  You  do  not  know  if  there  has  been  any  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  magistrates? — A.  I  do  not  know.  It  would  be 
a  great  hard^jhip  to  the  immij^rant  if  he  were  liable  to  be  appre- 
hended after  he  has  perfornad  his  week's  work,  or  day's  work, 
merely  because  he  was  two  miles  away  from  the  estate.  I  have 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  an 
immigrant  to  go  from  one  estate  to  another  to  see  his  friends 
after  he  has  done  his  day's  «ork;  which  estate  might  be  more 
than  two  miles  from  t lie  one  on  which  he  is  indentured. 

Q.  3759.  Do  ycu  ever  remember  signing  pusses  to  assist  im- 
migrants to  move  from  one  part  of  the  Colony  to  another  with- 
out being  arrested? — A.  Never.  I  have  given  them  notes 
sometimes  to  the  Immigration  Agent  General,  when  there 
has  been  any  question  as  to  the  termination  of  a  contract. 
On  very  rare  occasions  it  has  happened.  There  have  been  oc- 
casions where  an  immigrant  has  told  me  his  contract  is  at  an 
end,  and  I  have  to  satisfy  myself  by  giving  him  a  note  to  the  Im- 
migration Agent  General. 

Q.  3760.  That  would  be  sufficient  to  secui'e  him  from  appre- 
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hension  by  the  police? — A.  Oh   yes,  within  my"  district,  at  aU  0^«  a: 
eveats,  or  even  out  of  my  district.  9tli8«fc»i87a 

Q-  3761.  Mr.  Jfitchell — Are  the  fines  inflicted  on  immigrants 
for  breaches  of  the  Immigration  Ordinances,  or  of  the  labor  laws, 
generally  paid,  or  do  they  go  to  prison  ? — A.  Oh  !  they  are  very 
frequently  paid. 

Q.  3762.  Do  you  consider  more  go  to  jail  than  pay  the  fines  ? 
—A.  I  think  there  are  more  who  pay  the  fines  than  go  to  jail. 
I  cannot  speak  positively,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  3763.  Sir  George  Young — To  what  jail  do  they  go  from 
your  district  ? — A.  For  breaches  of  the  labour  law,  they  go  up 
the  Coast  to  Mahaica.  When  the  Mahaica  jail  is  full,  they  are 
sent  to  the  Georgetown  jail. 

QL  3764,   Have  you  watched  the  experiment  which  we  un- 
derstand has  been  tried,  in  making  tie  immigrants   in  jail   work' 
out  their  sentences  on  the  estates  p — A.  No ;  I  have  not.  I  have  no 
jail  of  that  sort  in  my  district,  and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity. 

QL  3765.  Have  you  been  able  to  observe  whether  in  your  dis- 
trict the  experiment  has  been  successful  in  diminishing  cases  of  re* 
fusal  to  labor? — A.  I  cannot  speak  positively  upon  that  point.  The 
cases  brought  before  me  for  breaches  of  the  labour  law  within  the 
last  few  months  have  diminished  about  50  per  cent.  Within 
the  past  6  or  7  months 

Q. 3766.  As  compared  with  the  6  or  7  months  previously? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.3767.  Mr.  Mitchell — In  cases  of  desertion  is  it  usual  for 
the  immigrant  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  upon  him  or  go  to  jail? 
' — ^A.  Well,  it  depends  upon  the  period  of  desertions.  If  it  is  a 
short  period,  a  fine  is  imposed,  if  a  long  period,  he  is 
imprisoned. 

Q.  3768.  Then  if  the  fine  is  small  he  generally  pays  it? — ^A. 
He  generally  pays  the  fine. 

Q.  3769.  If  it  is  a  small  fine,  pays  it ;  i/  it  is  a  heavy  one 
he  does  not  ? — A.  Well,  the  power  of  fining  under  the  labour  law 
is  very  mildly  carried  out.  The  fines  range  from  about  $2 
to$l. 

Q.  3770.  Mr.  Cowic— Does  ^Ix.  Ware  mean  that  is  about  the 
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W.  JK  ITtfrfc  average  fine  imposed  in  all  cases  under  the  labor  laws^  or  only  in 
MhMpi.1870  desertion  cases  ? — ^A.  It  is  about  the  average  in  all  cases  under 

the  labour  laws.      It  rarely  exceeds  |4^  and^  in  many  instances, 

it  does  not  exceed  %2  or  (3, 

Q.  8771.  Sir  G^rge  Young — ^That  is  about  the  usual  amount  ? 
— A.  Well^  there  is  no  fixed  fine.  We  have  jurisdiction  up  to 
$24^  but  it  is  very  seldom^  indeed,  the  maximum  fine  is 
imposed. 

Q.  8772.  And  the  imprisonment  ? — ^A.  One  month  for  the  first 
desertion ;  but  if  there  be  a  second  desertion  in  the  first  year, 
the  deserter  is  liable  to  two. 

Q.  8778.  Is  it  usual  to  infiict  the  full  punishment  ? — A.  Much 
depends  on  the  period  of  desertion.  I  have  known  instances  of 
Coolies  and  Chinamen  being  absent  for  two  years.  In  those 
cases  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  infiict  the  full  punishment 
allowed,  which  is  one  month's  imprisonment,  as  there  had  been 
no  previous  conviction. 

Q.  8774.  You  say  from  %2  to  $4  is  the  most  usual  fine.  What 
is  the  most  usual  term  of  imprisonment  ? — ^A.  From  ten  to  four- 
teen days  :  three  dollars  or  fourteen  days.  Sometimes  ten  days' 
imprisonment;  sometimes  seven. 

Q.  8775.  Would  you  be  generally  guided  in  a  case  of  deser* 
tion  by  the  period  of  desertion  ?  Would  you  give  him  the  same 
number  of  days'  imprisonment  as  he  had  deserted  for  up  to  the 
month  ?  If  he  had  deserted  for  seven  days,  would  you  give 
him  seven  days'  imprisonment  ? — A.  In  that  case  I  might  im- 
pose a  penalty. 

Q.  8776.  Would  you  in  case  of  a  short  desertion  give  for  in- 
stance one  days'  imprisonment  for  one  day's  desertion  ? — A.  No, 
I  was  never  guided  by  the  duration  of  the  desertion  in  deciding  the 
term  of  imprisonment  for  a  short  period. 

Mr.  Jenkins — Would  you  allow  me  to  put  a  few  questions  to 
Mr.  Ware  now,  or  wait  until  the  close  of  his  examination  ? 

Sir  George  Young — Upon  cases  of  desertion  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins — No,  with  regard  to  fines  usually  imposed ;  be* 
cause  I  think  it  necessary  to  ask  a  few  questions  with  regard  to 
that. 

Sir  George  Young— 1  think  you  had  better  put  them  now* 
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Mr.  Jenkins  handed  some  papers  to  the  witness.  ^-  AjiWii. 

Mr.  Ware — ^I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  always  confine  myself  to  ^^^ 

92  or  $8. 

Q.  8777.  Sir  Oeorge  Toung— -What  are  yon  going  to  do  with 
those  papers,  Mr.  Jenkins  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins — ^These  are  summonses  issued  on  the  Slst  of 
Pbbmary  last  for  failing  to  perform  a  sufficient  amount  of  work 
during  the  week  ending  the  19th  February.  They  were  heard  before 
Mr.  Ware,  and  the  sentences  were  f4  and  72  cents  costs ;  $12  or 
one  month's  imprisonment ;  $5  and  72  cents  costs ;  ^  and  72 
centa  costs,  and  so  on.  I  thought  it  was  perhaps  my  'duty  to  give 
Mr.  Ware  an  opportunity  of  explaining  that.  The  fines  are 
nearly  all  upwards  of  |4,  and  in  one  case  it  is  (12. 

Sir  Oeorge  Young — Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  ask  Mr. 
Ware  if  he  considers  them  average  cases. 


Mr.  Ware — ^There  may  have  been  some  peculiar  circumstance 
in  them. 

The  President — I  have  looked  over  the  returns  of  some  of 
these  cases  of  desertion,  and,  I  obsenre,  that  )8  and  costs  were 
generally  the  punishment. 


Mr.  Jenkins — ^I  have  other  questions  to  ask  in  reference  to 
these  cases.    In  the  first  place  as  to  the  form  of  the  summoDs« 

Mn  Ware^There  was  no  objection  taken  at  the  time  to  the 
form  of  the  summons. 

The  President — You  had  better  put  in  these  summonses,  and 
then  we  will  ask  Mr.  Ware  if  these  are  cases  he  has  decided. 

The  anmmonses  were  then  put  in. 

Q.  8778.  The  President — Are  these  cases  which  you  have 
decided  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  these  are  the  summonses,  no  doubt,  but 
I  will  not  say  that  the  penalties  recorded  on  these  summonses 
are  correct. 

Mr.  Jenkins— Nor  T. 

Mr.  Cowie— Then  I  do  not  understand  the  value  of  the 
papers,  if  neither  Mr.  Ware  nor  Mr.  Jenkins  can  say  they  are 
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IT.  E.  W€f§.  Q.  8779.  Mr.  Jenkins — The  other  qaestion  I  want  to  ask  in, 
Mi^rWd  UQcIer  what  section  the  fines  stated  in  these  summonses  would 
come  ? — A.  The  11th  section  of  Ordinance  9  of  1868^  which  saysj 
— '^  If  any  indentured  immigrant  who  shall  leave  his  work  incom- 
pletCj  or  unsatisfactorily  finish  it^  or  neglect  or  refuse  to  finish 
any  work  when  ordered  to  do  so,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an 
offence,  and  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  §24.'^ 

Q.  3780.  Sir  George  Young — ^What  is  the  charge  stated  in 
the  summonses  ? — A.  Unlawfully  failing  to  perform  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  work  in  the  week  ending  19th  day  of  February. 

Q.  3781.  That  would  come  under  section  5  ? — A.  No;  sec.  11, 

Q.  8782.  *No;  there  is  nothing  as  to  quantity  of  work  in 
section  11  ? — A.  No;  I  see  it  is  under  section  5,  failure  to  per- 
form five  tasks  of  the  value  of  a  shilling  each. 

Q.  3783.  Mr.  Jenkins — ^Then,  supposing  it  does  come  under 
section  5 ;  docs  Mr.  Ware  consider  these  fines  to  be  proper  for 
that  ofi^ence  ? — A.  I  exercise,  a  certain  discretion  in  imposing 
these  penalties,  but  I  do  not  admit  having  imposed  the  fines 
recorded  here. 

Mr.  Jenkins — ^We  ought  to  have  the  books  here,  to  be  able 
to  ascertain  at  once  whether  they  are  true. 

The  President — ^Tbe  witness  certainly  will  be  here  again, 
because  we  must  have  these  cases. 

Mr.  Ware — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  penalties  were  not 
imposed,  they  may  hare  been  imposed. 

Sir  George  Young — Is  that  an  official  entry  of  the  amount  of 
the  fines  upon  the  summonses  ? 

Mr.  Ware — No ;  far  from  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
have  not  imposed  penalties  for  breaches  of  the  labour  laws  beyond 
$3  or  $4 ;  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  of 
the  cases. 

Mr.  Jenkins — Then,  there  is  another  case  of  two  Coolies  from 
Nonpareil, 

Mr.  Ware— I  have  not  charge  of  Nonpareil ;  it  is  not  in  my 
district. 

Mr,  Jenkins — I  beg  your  pardou»     I  thought  it  was. 
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Q.  3784.  Mr,  Mitchell — Under  section  11  of  Ordiuance  9  of  IF.  JST,  Wkr§. 
1868^  have  you  many  coonplaiuts  for  threatening  or  insulting  9^1, ^^"^g^^ 
language  or  gestures? — A.  To  persons  in  authority  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell— Yes. 

Mr-  Ware — No ;  very  hw.  There  hare  been  cases,  but  they 
are  not  comoion.  If  tli8  Co  umisiiioners  will  refer  to  those  cases 
irhich  I  have  laid  before  the  n,  they  \?ill  find  that  the  penalties 
very  rarely  exceed  $3  or  §4. 

Mr.  Jenkins — I  only  wanted  to  give   you   an  opportunity  of 
explaining. 

Q.  3785.  Mr.  Mitchell — In  section  84  of  the  Consolidated 
Ordinance,  it  is  stated  that  an  employer  shall  make  returns 
(half-yearly  returns  to  the  Imnaigration  Agent  General)  which 
"  shall  be  correctly  filled  up  according  to  the  several  headings 
therein  set  forth."  Do  you  consider  that  under  the  89th  sec- 
tion a  penalty  could  be  enforced  if  a  return  was  not  correctly 
made  ?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q-  3786.  Has  any  case  of  the  kind  ever  come  before  you  ?— 
A.  No. 

Q.  3787.  Sir  George  Young — Have  you  restored  that  practice 
of  having  a  daily  return  of  complaints  made  to  you? — A.  No;  I 
have  followed  the  practice  adopted  by  Mr.  Des  Voeux,  which  I 
thought  a  slight  improvement  on  it.  After  I  returned  from 
England  last  Angjust,  I  found  the  practice  in  existence,  and  it 
has  been  carried  on  since:  every  morning  at  7  o'clock  shewing 
the  number  of  prisoners  in  each  station  of  the  district  on  the  day 
before. 

Q.  3788.  Was  any  special  appointment  made  to  the  district 
after  you  left  it,  before  Mr.  Des  Voeux  took  it  ? — A.  There  were 
two  magistrates  acting  at  different  times. 

Q.  3789.  Then,  it  is  possible,  the  practice  may  have  fallen  intj 
Bome  confusion  between  the'  time  yoil  left  and  Mr.  Des  Voeu^ 
came? — A.  That  I  cannot  tell,  but  the"  irregularities  Mr.  Des 
Voeux  said  he  found  did  not  exist  in  my  time.  I  left  the  district 
on  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  November,  and  Mr.  Des  Voeux  took  charge  of 
it  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  February  in  the  following  year. 

.  Q.  8790.  What  has  been  your  practice  iu  regard  to  taking  a 
record  of  the  evidence.     Have  you  kept  a  book  with  thQ  r^cor^ 
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W.  jr.  W^.  of  tbe  evidence  ?— A.  No.  sir ;  but  I  will  hand  to  yon  a  apecU 
MiSMtlSTOttei^  of  ^fafi  ^•y  ^  ^^^^  ™y  evidence.  The  evidence  in  every  caae 
is  Uken  on  separate  paper,  and  when  the  case  is  finished  it  is  all 
wrapped  together.  It  is  a  plan  I  was  recommended  to  adopt 
about  16  or  16  years  ago  by  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse,  and  I  have 
invariably  carried  it  out.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  shall  hand  up 
a  few  cases  to  shew  how  they  are  taken. 

Mr.  Cowie— Would  you  ask  who  was  the  gentleman  who  im- 
mediately preceded  Mr«  Des  Voeuz  in  the  acting  a] 


Q.  8791.  Sir  George  Young — ^Do  you  know  who  it  was?— A. 
Mr.  Plnmmer,  but  he  was  only  there  for  a  short  time.  Mr. 
Broadhead  succeeded  Mr.  Plummer. 

Q.  3792.  Were  they  magistrates  in  charge  of  other  districta 
doing  extra  work  ?— A.  No ;  they  were  not.  Mr.  Plummer  was 
there  only  a  short  time.  Mr.  Broadhead  had  just  come  out  firom 
England,  and  there  was  somebody  acting  in  his  district  who  had 
been  acting  since  he  had  left  it. 

Mr.  Ware  then  handed  in  a  number  of  papers :  com- 
plaints,  witli  the  evidence  taken,  attached  to  each. 

Q.  8793.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  find  you  are  able  to  take 
the  evidence  in  this  form  in  all  or  nearly  all  the  cases  that  come 
before  you  ? — ^A.  Nearly  in  every  case.  There  may  be  a  case  of 
one  Coolie  using  abusive  language  to  another^  where,  alter 
swearing  the  complainant,  I  have  found  it  useless  to  go  on  with  it ; 
but,  I  may  say,  that  in  every  case,  I  invariably  take  evidence  where 
the  party  does  not  plead  guilty.  Of  course,  if  the  party  oharged 
pleads  guilty,  there  is  no  necessity. 

Q.  3794.  Have  you  had  reason  to  complain  of  a  deficiency  of 
assistance  as  to  clerks  ? — ^A.  I  have  a  very  efficient  derk ;  but 
his  duties  are  very  onerous.  I  do  not  think  one  clerk  in  such  a 
large  and  important  district  is  sufficient.  Here  are  other  cases 
in  which  the  evidence  is  taken,  if  you  wish  to  see  them.  I 
merely  brought  them  as  a  sample  to  show  you  how  the  cases  are 
dealt  with.  That  is  the  way  in  which  I  was  recommended  to 
take  the  evidence  by  Mr.  Wodehouse,  who  was  himself  a  lawyer. 


Mr.  Cowie — On  looking  at  Ordinance  No.  19  of  1856, 1  ob« 
serve  it  is  laid  down  that  the  evidence  shall  be  kept  separate  and 
numbered. 

ffr.  War^— It  has  been  my  practice  lor  the  last  sixteen  yean. 
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At  a  glance  you  can  see  all  the  papers  connected  with  the  CMp,  w.  jr.  Wm$. 
The  case  is  then  recorded  in  the  record  book^  and,  if  70a  wish  to  91^  StoWlilO 
refer  to  it  at  any  timCj  the  number  in  the  record  book  shows  the 
papers  in  the  case,  the  number  being  endorsed  on  the  papers. 

Q»  8795.  The  President — ^You  have  told  us  that  the  general  rate  of 
payment  for  a  task  up  to  1864  was  a  guilder,  and  that  it  has  been  a 
shilling  since.  Are  you  able  to  say  firom  your  experience  in  the 
Cdony,  whether  that  represents  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
whether  there  has  been  such  a  fall  aa  that  would  seem  to  imply  ? 
— -A.  Well,  in  1846  labour,  was  very  scarce,  and  then  there  was 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages ;  but  some  time  after, 
the  tide  of  immigration  set  in,  wages  came  down  to  what  they 
had  been  originally  during  the  time  of  the  apprenticeship.  I 
wish  you  to  understand,  sir,  that  during  the  apprenticeship,  the 
apprenticed  labourers  were  allowed  to  do  extra  tasks  after  they 
had  completed  the  seven  and  a  half  hours'  work  they  were  bound 
to  perform ;  and  the  rate  of  wages  given  to  them  was  just  the 
same  aa  is  given  now. 

CL8796.  Sir  George  Young— What  do  you  think  was  the 
reason  of  the  task  haying  been  reduced  to  one  shilling  when  a 
guilder  had  been  the  common  rate  of  task  previously  ? — ^A.  I 
really  cannot  say. 

CL  8797.  Was  it  thought  to  be  too  much  for  the  Coolies  to  do 
as  compared  with  the  Creoles  ? — ^A.  No  ,*  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
rate  of  wages  given  to  the  Creoles  is  just  the  same  as  to  the 
Coolies. 

Q.  8798.  Then  one  shilling  is  the  common  task  for  the 
Creoles  ? — ^A.  It  is  the  same  rate  of  wages ;  but  when  a  Creole 
works  he  does  two  or  three  shillings  worth  of  work  in  a  day. 

Q.  8799.  There  was  a  change  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  there 
may  have  been'a  change  in  the  amount  of  the  task  also  ? — ^A.  I 
do  not  know  that  there  was. 

Q.  8800.  Probably  the  Act  merely  recognised  a  change  in  the 
eaatom  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  see  why  the  change  should  have  takeh 
place.  There  may  be  planters  who  can  give  evidence  on  that 
point.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  rate  of  wages  given  now 
is  the  same  rate  of  wages  that  was  given  tot  the  same  quantity 
of  work  in  the  time  of  the  apprenticeship. 

Q.  8801,  X  want  to  ask  how  clause  126  of  the  Consolidated 
OtiSBamD9  h#i^  in  your  opinion^  wor]^e4— tbaf  peculiar  provisjm 
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W»^M^War§,  with  regard  to  an  Indian  threatening  hia  wife,  whieh  imposes 
0tb'tcpt:i870  peculiar  duties  upon  the  magistrates  ?     Have  you  found  it  easj 

to  work,  and  has  it  worked  satisfactorily  ?~  A.  I  think  it  has 

worked  very  satisfactorily. 

Q.  8802.  You  think  the  number  of  Coolie  wife-muiders  has 
diminished  in  consequence  ? — ^A.  I  think  so.  There  are  fewer 
cases  of  Coolies  threatening  their  wires  than  before  the  passing 
of  that  Act. 

Q.  8803.  Fewer  cases  of  threats,  and  also  of  murders  ? — A. 
Yes.  That  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  I  cannot  say  what 
takes  place  in  other  districts. 

Q.  3804.  I  asked  simply  as  to  your  experience.  Do  you  con- 
sider your  power  of  removing  one  of  the  parties  extends  beyond 
the  actual  parties  to  the  complaint  ? — A.  The  magistrate  has  no 
power  of  removing,  he  merely  recommends. 

Q.  3805.  But  would  you  consider  your  recommendation  to  be 
limited  to  the  removal  of  the  husband  or  the  wife,  or  might  it 
extend  to  the  seducer  ? — A.  Not  to  the  seducer.  The  man  wLo 
threatens  is  the  one  generally  removed  to  another  estate,  but 
there  may  be  circumstances  under  which  the  wife  may  be  recom* 
mended  to  be  removed. 

Q,  8806.  You  consider  that  the  word  "  parties'^  then,  does 
not  include  the  seducer  ? — A.  Oh  no,  not  all. 

Q.  8807.  The  President — Those  cases  which  you  shewed  us 
just  now,  the  way  in  which  you  keep  the  record  cases  and  those 
others,  I  observe  that  upon  the  summons  you  write  the  purport 
of  the  evidence  and  the  sentence? — A.  Not  on  this  summons. 

Q.  8808.  The  information,  at  least  ?— A.  Yes: 

Q.  8809.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  difference  between  those  ? 
A.  Well,  I  do  not  know ;  it  has  always  been  my  practice  to  do 
so.     The  evidence  is  there,  though  not  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  it 

is  there  on  the  papers. 

*  ■  .•  .   _  v- 

Q.  8810,  The  papers  are  all  numbered  and  correspond  with 
the  numbers  in  the  record  book  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  8811.    In  every  instance  ?—^A.  Yes.     If,  the  case   is  dis- 
posed of  to-day,  to-morrow  morning  it  is  entered  in  the  record^ 
booV, 
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Q.  'S812.  In  some  of  these  cases  I  observe  there  was  no  W.  Jr.  W^n. 
evidence  taken  whatsoever  ?— A.  Because  the  party  admitted  he  QthSIpLieyo 
liad  been  guilty  of  the  offence. 

Q.  3813.  But  there  is  no  record  of  that?— A.  There  is  no 
record  of  it^  but  I  put  down  that  they  admit  the  o£fence. 

Q.  3814.  But  that  even  is  not  entered.  There  is  no  record 
of  the  admission? — A.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me  see 
one  of  those  papers.  I  think  there  must  be  some  annotation  on  it. 

Q.  8815.  Can  you  shew  me  any  on  that  [handing  the  witness 
a  paper]  ? — A.  This  is  not  one  of  my  cases. 

-  The  President — It  is  amongst  those  you  handed  in. 

Mr.  Ware — I  do  not  know  how  it  got  there ;  it  is  not  one  of 
xnine. 

The  President — I  should  have  apologised  if  you  had  not  misled 
me. 

Mr.  Ware — It  is  not  one  of  my  cases ;  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Des 
Voenx's.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  any  of  mine  on  which 
you  will  not  find  some  annotation  of  the  admission  of  the  offencCj 
whenever  it  was  admitted.  This  must  have  got  mixed  up  with 
the  others  in  selecting  them  from  the  batch  of  papers  in  the  ofBice. 

.  The  President — ^In  the  other  cases  I  see  the  defendant's  plea 
is  stated  first,  then  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Ware — Yes  ;  I  thought  that  was  the  proper  way.  If  the 
defendant  admits  the  ofi^ence  I  asked  him  the  reason  why  he  has 
neglected  his  work  or  absented  himself,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q.  3816.  The  President — And  the  only  reason  is,  that  it  is 
your  custom  to  keep  some  in  that  way  distinct,  and  some  'with 
the  evidence  on  the  information  ? — A.  Under  the  labour  laws  it 
has  been  my  practice  for  years. 

Q.  3817.  A  man  is  permitted  under  the  Ordinance  to  state  at 
the  time  you  decide  a  case  whether  he  will  appeal  or  have  a  re- 
view. It  is  no  mark  of  disrespect  in  Court  to  say  "  I  appeal''  ? — 
A.  Not  the  slightest,  sir.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  when  parties 
appeal  from  my  decisions. 

Q.  8818.  It  is  provided  that  a  person  may  do  so  in  sectioti  26  ? 
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•     «'    •    . 
W.  ML  ir«r«.  — ^A.  Yes.     Not  onl;  thatj  but  if  persons  appear  dissatisfied,  I 

MiSnTiaro  ^^  frequently  tell  them  they  have  a  right  to  appeal  if  thejr  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  decision. 

Q.  8819.  How  many  kinds  of  prisons  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Ware— Are  you  referring  to  the  district  ? 

The  President— To  the  Colony. 

Mr.  Ware — ^There  is  the  Georgetown  Jail. 

The  President — Could  you  describe  the  prisons  as  divided  into 
"ordinary^'  and  "convict?'' 

Mr.  Ware— There  is  the  convict  settlement,  the  penal  settle- 
ment. 

Q.  8820.  The  President — ^The  prisons  are  divided  into  ordinary 
and  convict,  are  they  not  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  8821.  How  many  are  there  of  each  description? — ^A.  I 
cannot  exactly  say.  All  persons  convicted  before  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  Inferior  Court  of  Criminal  Justice,  where  the  tenns 
of  imprisonment  does  not  exceed  five  years,  are  kept  in  the  county 
jail. 

Q.  8822;  Is  that  the  ordinary  jail?— A.  Thqr  ard  sent  to 
Geoi^etown  jail  from  the  county  of  Demerary. 

Q.  8828.  Is  that  an  ordinary  or  a  convict  prison  ?— A.  Wdlj 
they  are  supposed  to  be  convicts,  because  they  are  under  sent^ce, 

Ql  8824.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  prisons,  I  understand  ?— - 
A.  They  are  all  in  one  prison. 

Q.  8826.  And  the  classes  are  not  kept  distinct  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  8826.  Not  the  classes  of  prisoners  ? — A.  Not  the  classes  of 
prisoners  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  8827.  Being  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Prisons,  I  thought 
you  possibly  might  know  ? — A.  My  time  is  so  much  occupied 
that  I  very  seldom  attend  the  Board  of  Prisons.  I  inspect  the 
Georgetown  jail  occasionally. 

The  President— -Theuj  we  will  not  detain  you  any  longer,  Mr. 
Ware. 

QL  882&  Mr.  Cbwie— Before  Mr.  Ware  retires^  may  I  put  a 
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few  questions  ?    I  want  to   ask  Mr.   Ware    what  is   about   the  T«  4.  fMM,, 
average  time  a  man  is  kept  in  the  lock-up  until  bis   case  is   dis-  f^  ic^pTldTO 
posed  of? — A.  Well,  if   he  is  confined  on  the  Monday,   he   is 
detained  until  the  following  Monday^  if  he  is  not  admitted  to  bail, 

Q.  8829.  He    would   be  detained   for  a  .  week  ? — A.    For   a 
week. 

Q.  3830.  Sir  George  Young — That  would  depend  on  the 
days  on  which  the  Court  sat  ? — A.  If  he  were  confined  in  the 
Rome  station,  I  should  not  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  him 
until  the  following  Monday  when  I  sit  at  that  station. 

Q.  3831.  Mr.  Cowie — Then^  there  would  be  cases  in  which  a 
man  would  be  confined  for  a  week  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  3832.  Are  there  many  cases  in  which  immigrants  are 
detained  for  a  week  ? 

■  Mr.  Ware— rPor  breaches  of  the  labour  law  ? 

Mr.  Cowie — ^Yes,  before  their  cases  came  on, 

Mr.  Ware — If  they  are  deserters  and  brought  in  on  the 
Monday  after  I  have  left  the  Court,  they  are  detailed  until  the 
following  Monday. 

Q.  3833.  That  question  was  merely  preliminary  to  this.  Have 
you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  is  done  purposely  by  the 
employers  with  the  object  of  keeping  the  people  in  custody  ? — A. 
Of  coarse  not ;  it  is  done  because  the  magistrates  cannot  dispose 
of  the  cases  until  then. 

Q.  3834.  Sir  George  Young — Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to 
notice  a  great  number  of  cases,  or  a  greater  number  than  the 
ordinary  average  per  diem  coming  in  immediately  after,  you  have 
laft  a  particular  district  ? — ^A.  Never  sir,  uevcir.  There  may  hare 
been  one  or  two  cases  of  immigrants  who  have  been  deserters, 
apprehended  after  I  have  left  the  Court,  but  they  never  were 
farought  up  in  any  numbers. 

Q.  3835.  You  never  considered  a  practice  to  be  growing  up  of 
getting  an  imprisonment  out  of  the  detejition  ? — A.  Never ;   they 
npfrehended  under  warrant  and  simply  detained  until  tried. 


Q.  3^36.  Mr.  Cawic?r*Witb  the  permissiQU  of  the  Con^mis- 
Nf 9j  i-  y^^  P.^^  i^  ^  ^bifl.  ^^7^  , '  ^ou  have  never  kuowa  »  ^rac^^ 
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W.  b;  W»9.  tice  of  sending  prisoTiers  to  the  lock-ups  on  the  day  after  the 
9lih  S«pt.  1870.  Court,  in  order  to  ensure  that  tliey  w  mli  ut  least  have  a  week'a 
confinement  ? — A.  The  Inspector  General  of  Police  issaed  a 
strict  order  that  no  pri^toners  should  be  received  at  the  atation 
— which  order,  I  believe,  has  been  rigidly  enforced — ^for  breacbet 
of  the  labor  law. 

• 

Q.  3837.  The  President — Do  you  recollect  the  date  of  that 
order? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  16th  of  July,  1863. 

Q.  3838.  Sir  George  Yoang — And  to  that  order  deserters 
are  the  only  exception  ? — A.  Deserters  under  warrant  are  sent 
from  the  estates,  on  a  charge  made  out  and  sent  to  the  statioOy 
and  detained  there  until  the  aiagi:strate  sits. 

Q.  3839.  Afr.  Cowie — Mr.  Ware  said  he  had  found  no 
difficultv  in  disposing  of  cases  of  absence  from  work.  I  should 
like  him  to  be  asked  whether  he  has  found  any  special  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  the  cla»s  of  cases  between  employers  aud  em* 
ployed? — A.  I  never  found  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  Cowie — I  mean  i^hether  Mr.  Ware  has  found  himself 
under  difficulties  in  deciding  questions  between  employer  and 
employed  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  that  is  required  to  be 
performed^  or  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  performed  ? 

Sir  George  Young — We  have  had  Mr.  Ware's  description  of 
the  way  he  acts  in  such  cases. 

Q.  3840.  Mr.  Cowie — Mr.  Ware  said  that  was  not  upoa 
formal  complaints.  I  wish  to  ask  him  whether^  when  cases  form- 
ally come  before  him  and  are  tried^  he  finds  any  difficulty  ia 
deciding  ? — A.  No,  I  find  no  difficulty.  If  any  question  arises 
in  regard  to  the  work  being  properly  done^  I  appoint  valuators. 

Q.  3811.  Then,  sir,  Mr.  Ware  says  a  great  number  of  cases 
are  brorghc  by  Coolies  against  one  another.  1  should  like 
him  to  be  asked  what  is  the  character  of  those  cases  ?«-A.  Cases 
of  the  most  trivial  character,  abusive  language  and  assaults ; 
thefts,  very  few ;  the  others  are  the  most  frequent. 

Q.  3842.  Then,  I  should  like  him   to  be  asked  this  further 

question:  whether  h3  finds  that   most  of  the  cases  that  (Ome  be* 

fore  him   of  employer  and  employed,  the    labourer  has  beea 

recently  introduced  ;  or,  whether  they  are  generally  cases  where 

the  labuurer  is  an  old  resident   ia  the  Colony  7-**A.  Thipn 
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some  cases  where  an  employer  brings  up  an  inomigrant  who  has  ^«  B,  War*, 
been  in  the  Colony  seven  or  eight  months.  9th  8flpLl870 

Q.  8843^  But  are  the  majority  cases  where  the  immigrant  is  an 
old  Coolie^  or  has  only  been  a  few  months  in  the  Colony  ? — A.  Oe- 
nerally  speakings  they  are  old  Coolies. 

Q.  8844.  Sir  George  Young — You  would  not  estimate  that  a 
greater  number  are  brought  up  in  the  first  year  of  their  service  ? 
—A.  No ;  I  should  say,  that  generally  speaking,  managers  make 
great  allovance  for  new  immigrants. 

Q.  8845.  Mr.  Mitchell— You  mean  by  old  Cooliea,  those 
that  have  been  here  several  years  ? — A.  Those  who  have  been 
here    two  years  at  least. 

Mr.  Cowie — Then,  I  should  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Ware's 
views  are  with  reference  to  the  frequency  of  desertions  by 
the  Chinese. 

Q«  8846.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  notice  that  desertion 
by  the  Chinese  are  very  frequent  ? — A.  At  present  there  are 
very  few  indeed  ;  they  have  been  frequent. 

Q.  8847.  Mr.  Cowie — Do  you  know  if  there  was  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  their  frequency? — A.  I  cannot  assign  any 
reason.  Most  of  those  who  were  deserters  have  generally  been 
picked  up  in  town,  where  they  were  employed  as  water-carriers, 
and  other  occupations.  I  cannot  account  for  this  desertion. 
There  are  very  few  now. 

CL  8848.  Mr.  Mitchell — Do  you  know  whether  the  same 
form  of  indenture  is  used  now  as  formerly  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
There  are  still  a  number  of  Chinese  under  indenture. 

Mr.  Cowie — There  is  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  put 
in  reference  to  the  Immigration  Office.  I  think  we  had  it  from 
Mr.  Orosbyt  that  Mr.  Ware  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  specially 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Immigration  OfiSce.  I  want  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Ware  — - 

Q.  8849.  Sir  George  Young — What  was  the  date  of  the  in- 
quiry?—A.  Marcb^  1865. 

Q.  8850.  Mr.  Cowie— What  was  the  result  of  your  impressions 
with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  offence? — A.  Well^ 
I  wia  not  the  only  ConuniBsioiier  appcnntedi  there  wore  tbr^e* 
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W,  &  WmH,      Q.  3851.  There  is  a  report  which  you  signed  in  connection 
MBept.  i8gro.  '^ith  the  others? — A.  Yes. 

Sir  George  Young — ^Is  there  any  particular  question  yon  wish 
to  ask^  Mr.  Cowie.  We  shall  have  Mr.  TVare's  impression  in  the 
report^  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Cowie — I  thought  we  might  have  it  viva  voce.  We  have 
so  much  documentary  evidence. 

Sir  George  Young — I  think  a  document  of  that  nature  is  one 
we  must  see  for  ourselves. 

Q.  8852.  Mr.  Jenkins — I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ware, 
whether  Governor  Hincks^  two  years  ago,  issued  an  order  that 
the  magistrates  should  examine  their  lock*ups  before  Lolding 
their  conrts  ? — A.  Governor  Hiucks  did  issue  an  order  of  that 
sort^  not  that  they  should  examine  the  lock-ups  before  holding 
their  courts,  but  that  they  should  make  periodical  inspections. 

Q.  3853.  And  the  date  of  that  order  ?-~A.  I  cannot  answer 
that  at  present. 

Q.  3854.  Sir  George  Young — Was  it  about  two  years  ago  ? — ^A. 
It  may  be  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  such  an  order  was  issued 
by  Governor  Hincks. 

Q.  3855.  Mr.  Jenkins— Then  in  February  or  March  1869,  did 
not  the  present  Governor  issue  another  order  for  the  forward- 
ing of  daily  returns  from  the  police  stations  to  the  magistrates  ? 
*— A.  It  was  at  my  suggestion  that  the  Governor  issued  that  order. 

Q.  3856.  Then  it  was  done  ? — A.  It  was  done,  and  at  my  sugged- 
tion  ;  at  least,  I  sent  the  Govemor  a  foim  of  return  with  a  request 
that  he  would  give  orders  to  have  it  printed.  The  Governor  said  he 
considered  it  a  very  good  return^  and  he  issued  an  order  for  the 
other  magistrates  to  adopt  a  similar  system. 

Q.  3857.  Did  you  receive,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  a  letter  from 
the  Immigration  Office,  informing  you  that  the  Vryheid'a  Lust 
Coolies  had  been  down  to  complain  ? — A.  No;  I  did  not  receive 
any  letter. 

Q.  3858.  Were  certain  Coolies  brought  before  you  after  that, 
from  Vryheid'9  Lust,  on  a  charge  of  absence  from  work  ?— -A. 
Oh  yes  ;  I   recollect  the  case  perfectly  well.    There  were^ 
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Q,  3859.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Brandon  attended  on  behalf  of  W,  A  IVbiw. 
the  Coolies  p — A.  He  did.  M^Bi^'WO 

Q.  3860.  And  the  defence  was  nnder  section  12  of  the  Arf  9 
of  1868^  that  tbey  had  absented  themselyes  on  reasonable  grounds 
to  complain  to  the  Immigration  Agent«Qeneral  ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  3861.  Didyouaccordingly  give  a  written  judgment  in  favour 
of  the  Coolies  ? — A.  I  did. 

Mr.  Jenkins — Will  the  Commission  ask  for  a  copy  of  thai 
judgment. 

Sir  George  Young — Certainly. 

Q.  Mr.  Jenkins— rDid  you  ever  give  such  a. judgment  before  ? 
— A.  I  was  never  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Q.  8862.     Then    we    may   take   it  that  you  had  never  had 
.:^  before  a  case  in  which  any  Coolie  repriesented  that  his  absence 
from  work  was   caused  by  his  having  gone  to  the  Immigration 
Agent  General  to  complain  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  case. 

Q.  3863.  Are  you .  aware .  that  that  point  has  been  decided  in 
any  other  Magistrate's  Court  ? — ^A.  Beally^  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  3864.  Under  section  11  of  Ordinance  9  of  1868,  I  should 
like  Mr.  Ware  to  be  asked  whether  in  ca^es  where  a  Coolie  is 
charged  with  having  left  bad  or  uafinished  work,  he  requires 
.  proof  that  the  manager  has  called  upon  the  immigrant  who  so 
x.  performed  bad  or  unfinished  work  to  complete  and  satisfactorily 
finish  such  work  .within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter  before  he 
convicts  ? — A.  It  is  invanably  done,  as  far  as  I  know. 


Q.  3865.  Mr.  '  Jenkins — ^There  are  two  cases  which  I  have 
here,  in  respect  to  which  I  wish  to  put  a  few  questions  to  the 
witness,  which  may  save  me  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  before 
the  Commission  again.  I  want  to  know  whether  Mr.  Ware  re- 
members the  case  of  a  Chinese  woman  named  Ramcory,  at 
plantation  Eyimveldt,  apprehended  about  six  months  ago.  with- 
out warrant  and  released  by  him? 

Mr.  Ware — ^I  do. not. remember  any  such  case. 

Q.  3866.  Mr.  Jenkins — ^My  information  is,  that  she  was  ap- 
prehended without  a  warrant,  and  that  Mr.  Wate  released  her. 
The  charge  against  her  was  that  she  had  not  performed  a  suflS* 
dent  amount  of  work.   The  neit  caia  ia  one  thai  occurred  at 
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W.  m  ITmu  Rome  Police  Court,  on  MoDday,  Jaly  4th.     Mr.  W.  D.  Scott, 
90i  totilTii  ^^®  maDager  of  Peier^$  Hall,  charged  a  man  with  stealing  sugar 
boxes  ralued  at  %i,  and  the  man  was  sentenced  to  80  days'  hard 
labour.     Is  that  a  correct  return  ? — ^A.  Quite  correct. 

Q.  8867.  Then  there  is  another  case :  a  man  named  Seeriut 
on  IViday,  August  6th,  at  Pin.  Turkepen,  was  arrested  without 
warrant  on  the  estate,  and  dischai^ed,  but  on  Monday  the  8th, 
the  police  arrested  the  man  again,  handcuffed  him,  and  put  him 
in  the  lock-up  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  any  such  case. 


Q.  8868.  Can  you  ascertain  whether  Seeriut  was  brought  befiare 
you  7 — A.  Oh  yes.  There  was  a  case  in  which  an  immigrant  of 
Turkejfen  threatened  to  beat  an  orerseer,  and  I  suspect  that  is  the 
case  to  which  you  refer;  he  threatened  to  beat  an  orerseer  after 
returning  from  the  Immigration  OflSce. 


Q.  8869.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  Had  the  man 
been  to  complain  to  the  Immigration  Department? — A.  He 
might  have  complained,  but  that  did  not  justify  him  in  threatening 
to  beat  the  overseer. 

Q.  8879.  On  the  27th  of  August,  do  you  remember  locking  up  a 
witness  for  four  hours  on  a  Saturday,  because  he  refused  to  speak 
English  ?*-A.  Yes. 

Q.  8871.  On  the  following  Tuesday  iras  he  fined  |4?— A.  No. 

Q.  8872.  But  he  was  locked  up  7— A.  He  was  locked  up  for 
about  an  hour.  There  was  evidence  before  me  that  the  man 
could  speak  English  well,  and  I  looked  upon  his  refusal  as  a 
contempt  of  Court ;  but  he  was  not  fined. 

Q.  8878.  Sir  Oeorge  Young— Did  he  speak  English  when  he 
came  out  7  A.  When  he  came  out  I  told  him  he  had  better 
consider  whether  he  would  speak  English  at  the  next  Court,  and 
he  then  uttered  several  words.  The  interpreter,  who  was  present^ 
said  the  man  spoke  English  fluently.     He  was  an  old  Coolie. 

Q.  8874.  Mr.  Jenkins — Was  he  fined  on  any  subsequoit 
occasion  ? — A.  No,  he  was  not  fined  at  all. 

QL  8876.  Mr.  Jenkins— Then,  sir,  with  reference  to  a  ques- 
tion which  you  put  yesterday,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Ware 
ever  knew  of  a  case  in. which  a  Commissary  of  Taxation  prose- 
cuted a  Coolie  for  buying  a  bag  of  rice  and  distributing  it  at  a 
profit  amongst  his  fellow  immigrants  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect 
any  such  oaae« 
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Q.  8876.  Not  on  the  Bel  Air  estate  ?— A.  No.  Perhaps  yon  W.  JHl  Wm. 
are  referring  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  There  may  9tfc8«Dti8ro. 
have  been  such  a  case^  but  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Sir  George  Young — Can  you  particularise  the  case,  Mr, 
Jenkins? 

Mr.  Jenkins—Not  at  present. 

Mr.  Ware — ^If  there  ever  was  such  a  case  it  must  be  a  long 
time  ago. 

Mr.  Jenkins — I  presume  we  may  take  it  that  Mr.  Ware  does 
not  know  anything  of  the  practice  of  the  jail  at  Mahaica  ? 

Mr.  Ware-^I  do  not ;  it  is  not  in  my  district. 

Sir  George  Young — ^With  regard  to  those  cases  which  Mr. 
Ware  has  undertaken  to  look  up.  What  iioformation  do  you  wish 
us  to  be  furmahed  with,  Mr.  Jenkins  ?  the  amount  of  the  fines  7 

Mr.  Jenkins — ^Yes ;  I  feel  bound  to  bring  these  oases  before 
the  Oommissioners. 

Sir  George  Young — ^You  wish  us  to  be  'furnished  with  the 
record  of  these  cases  p 

Mr.  Jenkins— -Yes. 

Mr.  Ware— It  may  take  a  little  time  to  go  over  such  a  number 
of  cases. 

Sir  George  Young — ^We  are  in  no  hurry  at  all. 

Mr.  Ware — ^During  the  last  five  years  I  have  had  20,000  cases 
before  me ;  it  will  take  a  good  deal  of  time  to  hunt  up  particular 
cases  out  of  such  a  number. 

The  Pjresident — ^You  gave  in  a  list,  Mr.  Cowie,  of  persons 
intending  to  return  by  the  Oang€$.  She  has  come  in,  we  hear. 
What  do  you  wish  us  to  do? 

Mr.  Cowie— There  are  two  witnesses  I  should  like  to  be  called ; 
one  is  Wim-a-Young.  I  understand  he  was  a  long  time  at  the  Chinese 
Settlement,  and  speaks  English  rery  well;  another  is  an  interpret 
ter,  Chan— fung«la.  I  understand  they  will  be  able  to  give 
evidence  as  to  the  treatment  of  Chinese  immigrants  in  theColcoiy. 
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W>  Jt  ITiirw.  I  do  not  nnderatand  that  there  are  any  others  who  it  ia  deair- 
Mi8«!pt.l8  o'^b'^  to  aamnon.  In  giring  in  these  names  £  hare  only  been 
*  told  in  the  most  general  way  that  they  are  persons  of  intelli« 
genoe  who  will  be  able  to  give  information.  There  are  no  par- 
ticular questions  I  would  like  to  be  put  to  them.  They  have 
been  named  to  me  as  persons  who  will  be  able  to  give  informa- 
tion^ but  I  do  not  know  at  all  what  the  character  of  thac 
information  may  be. 

The  President — We  will  adjourn  now^     and    sit    again    on 
Monday,  at  11. 

Mr.  Oowie — ^Then,  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  give  up  these 
two  Chinamen.     I  understand  the  Oange9  goes  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  Jenkins— May  I  inquire  who  will  be  examined  on  Monday? 

The  President — ^We  hive  not  yet  decided,  but  will  let  you  know. 

Mr.  Oowie— As  my  stay  in  the  Oolony  will  be  very  short,  I 
should  be  very  much  obliged  if  the  Commission  could  make  ar« 
mngements  for  the  examination  before  I  go  of  a  gentleman  who 
is  a  very  important  witness.  I  mean  >f  r.  Wm.  Russell,  o{ Leonora. 
He  might  be  examined,  perhaps  on  Monday  week,  or  earlier, 
unless  the  Commissioners  have  made  arrangements  for  the  ensu« 
ing  week. 

The  President — We  will  make  the  earliest  possible  arrange- 
ments  for  the  examination  of  Mr.  Russell. 

The  Commission  then,  at  8:20,  adjourned. 
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lath  S«pt  1870 


Eleventh  Day:  Monday,  12th  September^  IS 70, 


The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  at  11  o'clock. 
Mr.  Denis  M.  Gallagher,  sworn. 

Q.  3877.  The  President— Mr.  Denis  M.  Gallagher  ?— A. 
Deuis  Michael  Gallagher. 

Q.  3878.  You  are  first  Sab-Agent,  now  Acting  Immigration 
Agent  General  ? — ^A.  I  am. 

Q.  3879.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  department  ? — 
A.  Since  September  1857,  over  thirteen  years. 

Q.  3880.  Did  you  enter  as  a  Sub* Agent? — A.  I  entered  as 
Sab-Agent,  Senior  Sub-Agent. 

Q.  3881.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Colony? — A.  I 
had  been  in  the  Colony  about  four  and  a  quarter  years  previously. 

Q.  3882.  What  employment  had  you  then  ? — A.  I  came  out 
here  as  a  teacher.  I  afterwards  became  an  accountant  in  a  mer- 
cantile office,  and  editor  of  a  newspaper. 

Q.  3S83.  And  after  that  you  joined  the  Immigration  De- 
partment?— A.  Pardon  me.  After  I  became  an  Aciiug  Officer  in 
the  Immigration  Department,  the  connection  with  the  newspaper 
I  referred  to  took  place. 

Q.  3884.  Then,  you  were  accountant  in  a  mercantile  office, 
and  after  that  you  entered  the  Ini  migration  Office ;  how  long 
have  you  been  Acting  Immigration  Agent  General? — A.  On  this 
last  occasion,  since  the  end  of  March ;  I  actually  assumed  the 
duties  on  the  2nd  of  April. 

Q.  3885.  And  since  then  you  have  made  no  tours  ?-^A.  No 
tours. 

Q.  8886.  Previous  to  that,  what  tours  did  you  make  ? — A. 
Latterly  my  duty  has  been  to  vi&it  the  whole  of  the  County  of 
Demerary^  twice  a  year. 

»1 
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^u.omh^.      Q.  8887.  Since  when  ?— A.  I  think  since  1866,  as  well  as  I 
iSftk  8«ptlS70  remember  the  begiauiog  of  1856. 
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Q.  8888.  Sir  George  Young— You  say   "  on  this   occasion. 
Hare  you  previously  acte I  as  Immigration  Agent  General? — 
A.  On  four  several  occasions. 

Q.  3889.  The  President—  Did  they  interfere  with  your  visits  ? 
A.  Generally  speaking,  yes.  On  one  occasion  of  racation  leave^ 
I  carried  on  the  duties  of  the  office  and  visited  on  alternate  days 
the  district. 

Q.  8890.  What  are  the  objects  of  your  visiU  ?— A.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  visit  are  various ;  for  example,  there  are  people  who 
are  serving  their  time  of  indenture  and  are  approaching  the 
termination  of  that  term  to  be  called  up  and  dealt  with. 

Q.  8891.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''dealt  with"? — A.  Either 
by  receiving  a  certificate  as  to  the  date  on  which  their  terms  of 
service  will  cease 

Q.  8893.  What  are  those  certificates  called  ?— A.  They  are 
called  Provisional  Certificates  technically;  or  by  having  their 
terms  extended  on  account  of  absence,  caused  by  imprisonment 
or  desertion  during  the  actual  five  years,  the  specific  period  of 
service,  or  by  being  re-indentured  for  a  further  term  of  service 
on  receiving  the  bounty.  There  are  also  immigrants  who  may 
hold  certificates  of  their  freedom  from  liability  of  service  under 
indenture  from  other  plantations,  or  it  may  be  from  the  same 
plantation,  from  their  term  having  expired  previously,  whoapply  for 
re-indenture  on  payment  of  bounty.  These  people  have  to  be 
re-indentured  and  the  necessary  documents  issued.  Then,  all 
applications  from  immigrants,  whether  in  the  shape  of  complaints 
or  otherwise,  are  heard,  and  the  particulars  entered  as  far  aa 
may  appear  desirable  and,  if  considered,  of  sufficient  importance, 
a  note,  either  made  with  considerable  brevity  or  in  full,  as  the  case 
may  require,  entered  in  the  record  of  the  visit.  Latterly,  during 
several  years  also,  a  system  of  registers  has  been  established  on 
the  estates  and  they  have  to  be  in  some  degree  supervised  by 
the  visiting  Agent.  Still  more  recently  a  system  .of  muster- 
ing the  newly  arrived  immigrants  during  what  is  considered  the 
period  of  their  acclimatization,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  two  years 
after  their  arrival  has  been  carried  out ;  partly  with  a  view  to 
the  production  of  the  people,  partly  with  a  view  to  the  checking 
of  one  of  those  registers  to  which  I  refer — the  register  of  deaths. 
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with  a  view  to  giving  ttatistics  aa  to  the  mortality  daring   the  ^•^••jj^**^. 
time    of  acclimatizuion,  which   might  probably   lead  to   8om'j  iiihg«^U70 
improvement  in  the  system.    I   may  obierve   that   both  these 
systems  were  started  by  myself^  and  therefore  I  am  giving  my 
own  Tiew  of  them. 

Q.  3893.  Eave  yon  any  other  duties  in  these  visits?— A.  I 
rather  think  I  have  deiicribed  all  the  actual  duties,  there  may  be 
others  possibly  that  I  have  not  adverted  to. 

Q.  3394.  Mr.  Mitchell — Have  the  duties  much  increased 
since  1863  ? — A.  Yes;  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  they  have  by 
fifty  per  cent.  They  must  necessarily  increase  with  the  increase 
of  the  immigrant  population.  At  the  same  time  I  should  perhaps 
add,  that  the  duties  have  become  so  much  simplified  by  certain 
improvements  in  the  system,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
option  of  change  of  employer  for  the  final  two  years  and  one 
year  of  the  term  of  service,  that  the  increase  is  not  actually  as 
mnch  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Q.  3895.  Has  any  increase  been  made  in  the  staff  of  the 
office  ? — A.  When  I  first  joined  the  office,  it  consisted  of  the 
Immigration  Agent  Oeheral, .  a  resident  Sub-Agent,  one  clerk 
and  two  interpreters.  Now,  it  consists  of  the  Immigration  Agent 
General,  two  resident  Sub-Agents,  three  or  four  clerks,  and  three 
or  four  interpreters,  one  member  of  the  staff  counting  as 
either  clerk  or  interpreter,  or  both.  The  record  clerk  is  the 
Madras  interpreter. 

Q.  3896.  Were  those  additions  made  subsequently  to  1865  ? 
A.  I  do  not  think  they  were  all  made  subsequently  to  1865. 

QL  3897.  Was  the  additional  Sub -Agent  appointed  subse- 
quently to  1865  ?— A.  No ;  I  think  it  was  early  in  1865  that 
two  clerks  were  commissioned  to  act  as  Sub-Agents. 

Q.  8898.  Were  you  acting  Agent  General  at  that  time  ? — 
A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  3899-  Sir  George  Young — ^There  have  been  generally  two 
members  of  the  office  engaged  in  the  work  of  visiting,  have 
they  not?— A.  Since  1862.  In  1861  there  were  three.  The 
Immigration  Agent  (leneral  did  one  visit  for  the  year,  and  the 
Snb-Agetits  one  between  them.  That  was  the  system  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Wodehouse  when  the  Sob-Agents  first  went  to  trarel. 
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3>,'u.€fanapher,  Q,  3900.  ITow  many  flavr^  arc  occupied  in  a  complete  visit  of 
12th 1 6^,1-1870  the  Colony  ? — A.  These  dociinicnts  represent  the  conditions  ia 
which  the  travc'lling  was  |)laccd  hy  Mr.  Ilinoks.  I  find  here  a 
schedule  of  the  numher  of  days  actually  occupied  by  visits  in 
Demerary  durinpj  the  rrgular  offimal  visit, sixty-one  days,  that  is^at 
the  regular  official  half-yearly  visit ;  in  Esisequebo  it  was  thirty. 
thrc«*  days,  and  in  Berbice  twenty  days.  There  were  at  that  time 
and  have  been  since,  more  or  less^  regular  special  visits  as  they 
are  called,  I  may  say  in  pas^sing,  that  the  word  "  special"  does 
not  imply  that  they  are  specially  to  inspect  the  plantations^  but 
special  ior  re-indcnturing  imn  igrants;  special  visits  to  perform 
part  of  the  ordinary  duties  ot  the  visit,  but  made  not  at  tlie 
plantations,  but  at  the  Court-houses.  They  were  appointed  to 
take  place  hctwecn  the  regular  halt-yearly  visits,  and  conse- 
quently the  visits  may  be  said  to  have  been  three  monthly. 

Q.  3901.  At  what  time  were  these  visits  instituted  ? — A. 
They  were  established  in  1865,  in  consequence  of  the  operations 
of  Ordinance  4  of  18^4  being  supposed  to  have  left  a  great 
number  of  people  unindentured  who  wanted  to  be  indentured. 

Q.  3902.  Have  those  visits  to  the  Court-honses  been  discon- 
tinued ? — A.  They  have  been  discontinued,  but  latterly  I  have 
again  commenced  t )  revive  them  ;  none  took  place  last  year.  If 
you  will  allow  me  to  finish  mj  answer  with  regard  to  the  time 
occupied  in  visiting  estates,  I  may  say  that  special  visits  in  the 
County  of  Demerary  occupied  nine  days,  in  Essequebo,  four  days 
and  in  Berhice  two  days,  making  a  total  of  114  days  for  the 
ordinary  visits  and  15  days  for  these  special  visits  to  Court- 
rooms and  police  stations,  giving  a  grand  total  of  129  days  for 
the  half  year,  not  for  the  year.  These  figures  refer  to  the  first 
half  of  thp  year  1866,  at  which  time  a  certain  system  of  travel- 
ling allowance  was  established  by  the  late  Governor  Sir  F.  Ilincks. 

Q.  3903.  Wiih  regard  to  these  visits  to  the  Court-houses,  I 
suppose  each  vi»it  to  a  Court-house  would  do  for  several  estates  ? 
—A,  For  quite  a  numher  of  estates,  the  estates  extending  over 
half  a  district  for  instance,  or  for  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  a  district 
according  as  it  may  be  a  largs  or  a  small  district* 

Q  S904.  Lid  you  on  these  special  visits  carry  on  all  fie 
duties  of  an  ordinary  visit? — A.  Not  bll;  they  were  limited  lo 
the  giving  facilities  for  indenturing. 

Q.  3903.  What  number  of  estates  do  you  regularly  visit  notr  ? 
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—A.  I   think  to  the  best  of  my  recoUectioa  at  this  moment^  ftif.y^w. 
there  are  125.  Utb  S«pt  1870 

Q.  39D6.  We  may  say  that  on  an  average  a  visit  to  an  estate 
18  a  day's  work,  I  suppose  ? — 4*  I  do  not  say  that.  The  mere 
mechanical  work  on  two  small  estates^  or  sometimes,  according 
to  circumstances,  even  on  three,  might  perhaps  be  done  in  a  day. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  I  may  observe  that  the  ordinary 
mechanical  work,  the  work  usually  performed,  is  a  good  half 
day's,  or  from  that  to  a  whole  day's  work.  Of  course,  on  some 
very  large  estates  it  is  more,  but  these  are  exceptions. 

Q.  3907.  The  President — What  do  you  call  the  mere  mechani- 
cal work  ? — A.  The  actual  writing,  sir ;  the  actual  detail  of  the 
carrying  out  of  the  duties  I  have  described,  except  entering  into 
statements  of  complaints  that  may  arise.  I  may  Qbserve  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  writing.     I  refer  particularly  to  that. 

Q.  3908.  Sir  George  Young — ^Ts  any  work  in  the  nature  of 
inspection  done  ?  Do  you  inspect  the  general  condition  of  the 
immigrants  ? — ^A.  No ;  except  there  should  be  some  immediate 
cause. 

I 

Q.  3909.  Their  dwellings  ? — A.  If  any  of  them  should  com- 
plain, I  should  consider  it  itiy  duty  to  examine  their  dwellings, 
but  not  otherwise. 

Q.  3910.  The  hospitals  ? — A.  I  can  scarcely  say  I  should  con- 
sider myself  right  in  interfering  with  hospital  arrangements  at 
all.  In  the  first  place  I  have  no  professional  knowledge,  and  in 
the  next  place  it  is  the  specific  duty  of  the  gentleman  appointed 
tp  superintend  them. 

Q.  391 1.  Mr.  Mitchell — ^Do  you  take  any  interpreter  with  you  ? 
— A.  I  answer,  according  to  rule,  yes  ;  I  have  travelled  without 
an  iaterpreter. 

Q.  3912.  Sir  George  Young — It  is  a  rule  of  the  office  that  an 
interpreter  should  accompany  the  i^ent,  is  it? — A.  It  is  the 
usual  custom ;  it  is  generally  done,  I  may  say  at  once.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  rules  of  the  office. 


Mr.  Cowie— Would  the  Commission  mind  asking  here,  as  Mr. 
Gallagher  lias  made  a  distinction  between  the  time  the  mechaui- 
cal  work  takes  op  find  the  time  taken  up  in  making  inquiries, 
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9.u.9tau§ut.  wliat  on  the  aTerage  ii  about  the  whole  time  of  a  visit,  indodiog 
tHk  1^1170  working,  hearing  complaints  and  all  that. 

Sir  George  Tonng — ^We  have  the  nnmber  of  days  consumed  in 
the  ordinary  Tisits,  114,  and  the  nnmber  of  estates  is  abont  125. 

Mr.  Cowie — ^That  would  make  it  as  near  as  possible  a  day  to 
each. 

Mr.  Oallagher — ^I  may  take  advantage  of  the  question  to  state 
this :  I  have,  I  think,  said  that  ordinary  complaints  are  entered 
into  as  far  as  appears  desirable,  but  if  there  be  any  matter  requir- 
ing a  lengthened  ioyestigation  it  is  postponed  to  a  blank  day.  I 
have  myself  always  allowed  Saturday  as  blank,  in  trayelling  in 
Demerara,  in  order  to  meet  such  cases. 

Q.  8918.  The  President— What  is  the  general  pay  day  ? — A. 
Saturday. 

Q.  8914.  Do  you  erer  attend  at  the  pay  table  in  your  tours  ? — 
A.  As  a  rule,  no ;  only  incidentally  or  by  accident. 

Q.  D915.  Did  you  never  hear  complaints  made  about  payiofir 
wages? — A.  Frequently,  sir. 

Q.  3916.  Have  you  never  had  the  curiosity  to  be  present  when 
you  might  have  heard  these  complaints? — ^A.  The  complaints 
necessarily  take  place  after  the  fact  complained  of. 

Q.  8917.  But  if  you  are  present  when  the  pay  is  delivered  you 
will  see  something  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  done? — A.  I  have 
never  been  present  as  a  visiting  agent.  I  said  a  little  while  ago 
I  did  not  visit  on  Saturdays. 

Q.  3918.  Sir  George  Young — What  is  the  most  frequent  source 
of  complaint  by  the  immigrants  which  you  noeet  with  on  your 
visits  ? — A.  I  think  the  most  frequent  source  of  complaint  is, 
either  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  not  sufficient,  or  that  payment 
of  wages  has  been  stopped ;  the  former  being  the  more  frequent 
of  the  two. 

Q.  8919.  In  cases  of  complaint  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  too 
low,  what  steps  do  you  take  in  order  to  investigate  the  matter  7 
-»A.  A  considerable  time  ago  the  plan  adopted  wai  by  examin* 
ing  what  amounts  had  been  actually  earned  at  the  work  by  those 
immigrants  themselves  or  others. 

r 

O.  8920.  Do  yon  mean  by  visiting  the  field?— A*  No«  by  an 
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examination  of  the  pay  list  in  the   presence  of  the   manager  D*M.Mit0h0i 
and  the   person  who  brings  the  charge,  or  by  an  examination  of  ittkSspi.inQ' 
witnesses  as  to  what  they  had  earned ;  in  fact  it  was  aonght   to 
be  established   what  amount  had  been  actually  earned  at  the 
rate  of  wages  complained  of. 

Q.  8921 .  What  amount  had  been  actually  paid,  you  mean  ? — 
A.  Precisely.  I  do  not  mean  what  rate  had  been  paid,  but  what 
was  actually  earned  from  week  to  week,  particularly  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  the  rate  of  wages — speaking  of  the  exami- 
nation of  witnesses — with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the  rate 
of  wages  was  the  same  as  that  paid  to  people  not  under  indenture, 
which  is  the  criterion  established  by  the  Ordinance.  Latterly, 
however,  perhaps  a  somewhat  more  perfect  system  is  adopted. 
As  far  as  it  is  practicable,  more  perfect ;  that  is,  by  requesting 
the  assistance  of  valuators  to  examine  as  to  the  yalue  of  the  work 
in  reference  to  which  such  a  complaint  has  actually  been  made. 
I  say  requested,  because  a  visiting  Agent  has  no  means  of  ob- 
taining  such  evidence,  except  as  a  matter  of  favour,  and  it  is  not 
a  very  pleasant  duty  for  persons  to  undertake. 

Q.  3922.  The  President— Who  do  you  get  as  valuators?-- 
A.   Planters,  sir,  generally. 

Mr.  Jenkins — Would  you  ask  whether  any  free  laborers  from 
the  neighbouring  villages  are  ever  associated  with  the  planters 
as  valuators? 

CL  3923.  The  President — Do  you  associate  any  other  persons 
with  the  planters  as  valuators  ? — A.  No  ;  I  have  no  authority, 

Q.  3924.  You  have  no  authority  to  appoint  anyone,  have  you  ? 
— A.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  one,  not  the  others.  I  know  the 
planters,  not  the  villagers.  I  believe,  however,  that  on  two 
occasions,  laborers  who  complained  of  the  rate  of  wages  nomi- 
nated  or  chose  their  own  umpire.  One  case  occurred  at  Met-en- 
Meerzorg  recently.  I  really  at  the  moment  cannot  recall  where 
the  other  was. 

Q.  3925.  Sir  George  Young — They  chose  a  neighbouring 
planter,  I  understand? — A.  They  chose  a  neighbouring  driver 
in  one  case,  and  a  neighbouring  planter  in  the  other.  That 
was  at  Enterprise,  Leguan. 

Mr.  Cowie — ^Would  you  ask  who  ordinarily  choose  the  valua- 
tors, these  seem  to  be  exceptional  cases.  Does  the  witness 
choose  the  valuators  ? 
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D:li.  9ttnH^.  Q.  8926.  Sir  George  Young — Do  yon  choose  the  Talaaton 
ISthSepiblsro  fonrself  ordinarily  ? — A.  Yea.  I  may  perhaps  here  appropriately 
say,  that  the  visiting  Ageut**of  course  I  speak  more  particularly 
of  nayself — chooses  such  valuators  to  give  evidence  that  he  has  the 
most  implicit  confidence  in,  and  whose  evidence  he  considers 
utterly  beyond  question  as  far  as  his  opinion  goes. 

Q.  8927.  Was  the  award  of  these  arbitrators  ever  disputed 
on  either  side  ? — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  casein  which  it  was. 
I  think  it  is  generally  accepted  as  final  and  decisive.  Of  course,  I 
need  not  observe  that  I  am  speaking  entirely  from  recollectiouj 
and  it  is  quite  possible  I  may  have  forgotten  particular  instances 
in  the  course  of  a  great  many  years. 

Q.  8928.  Are   you    able    to   ascertain  what  the   award   is 
generally  before  you  leave,  or  have  you  to  leave  it  behind  yon  ? 
—A.  Generally  speaking,  the  visiting    Agent  has  a  very  good 
idea,  because  he  is  the  investigating  officer — the  settlement  and 
decbion  rest  with  him. 

Q.  3929.  Are  you  able  to  get  the  award  of  the  valuators  in 
general  before  you  leave  the  estate  ? — A.  Certainly,  then  and 
there.  They  do  not  make  an  award,  they  give  evidence  and  their 
evidence  is  weighed  by  the  officer  investigating. 

Q.  8930.  Then  you  give  in  fact  a  sort  of  award  ? — A.  I  give 
a  sort  of  award  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Immigration 
Agent  General  and  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  Lower  Court,  a  Superior  Court,  and  a  Supreme 
Court  in  the  examination  of  these  matters. 

Q«  3931.  These  matters  of  wages,  I  understand,  are  in  general 
o^ly  gone  into  by  yourself  when  there  is  a  complaint  before  you  7 
— ^A.  Only  then. 

Q.  3932.  After  one  of  these  investigations  and  awards,  do  you 
make  a  rule  of  inquiring  on  occasion  of  your  next  visit  whether 
the  immigrants  are  satisfied  7 — ^A.  Not  at  all.  The  next  occasion 
would  probably  be  three  or  four  months  afterwards.  We  accept 
the  result  as  indicating  whether  it  was  final  or  not. 

Q.  8933.  Arc  these  complaints  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  often 
or  ever  repeated  on  the  occasion  of  your  next  visit  after  such  an 
investigation  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  at  the  present  moment 
such  a  case,  except  one  recently,  and  that  one  occurred  within 
the  last  week  or  two.  I  rather  think  the  Commissioners  hare  some 
of  the  papers  before  the^. 


••«•♦  -s 
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Q.8934.  On  what  estate  was  that?— A.  It  was  at  Windior  P.if*Mhfh$r. 
Fbresi,  upon  which  I  had  an  elaborate  investigation  about  six  istliB^iaro 
months  ago* 

Q.  3933.  Was  that  investigation  terminated  bj  an  award  of 
the  description  ?-*A«  It  was.  I  took  the  evidence  of  planters  as 
Talnators. 

QL  8986.  Of  two  planters  ? — A.  I  think  two,  as  far  as  I 
remember.  I  was  enabled  in  that  case  to  point  out  to  the  people 
in  the  field  that  they  had  no  jnst  cause  of  complain t,  and  they 
went  away  to  their  work  apparently  satisfied. 

Q.  8937.  Bnt  the  complaint  was  renewed  upon  yonr  last 
iriiit  ? — A.  No ;  the  complaint  has  been  renewed  within  the  last 
few  days  by  a  letter ;  nobody  appeared  to  make  the  eBrnplaiut. 

Q.  3938.  By  a  letter  through  the  post  ? — ^A.  No ;  it  came  to 
my  hands,  and  I  suppose  it  was  brought  by  somebody ;  it  was 
one  of  those  rambling  statements  written  by  village  lawyers. 
I  inquired  if  there  was  anybody  to  support  it,  but  nobody 
appeared. 

Mr.  Jenkins — ^May  I  ask  what  was  the  date  of  the  investiga- 
tion, the  witness  says  it  was  about  six  months  ago. 

Q.  8939.  Sir  George  Young — Can  you  refer  to  any  docu- 
ment that  will  shew  the  date  7 — A.  I  cannot.  You  have  the 
papers ;  I  think  it  was  on  the  8lh  of  April  last,  early  in  April. 

Q.  8940.  Mr.  Jenkins — Would  yon  allow  me  to  ask  the  wit- 
ness to  refer  back  and  see  if  there  was  not  a  similar  complaint 
on  the  12th  August,  1869^  from  the  same  estate  ? — A.  There  was 
a  complaint,  it  appears,  from  the  visit  of  the  12lh  of  August, 
1869.  Whether  it  was  precisely  similar,  I  cannot  tell.  It  was 
iaid  to  be  on  account  of  low  wages. 

Mr.  Jenkins — Perhaps  we  can  tell  from  referring  to  the  day  ? 

Q.  3941.  Sir  George  Young — You  do  not  remember  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  previous  investigation? — A.  I  do  not.  It  is 
impossible  from  the  multiplicity  of  complaints  coming  before  me 
to  remember  any  of  them,  except  they  are  very  prominent 
indeed.  When  I  say  multiplicity,  of  course  I  refer  to  a  number 
of  years.  I  majr,  perhaps,  if  there  is  no  fiirther  question  to  be 
asked  on  the  subject,  go  on  to  say  that  I  find  at  once  firom  the 
minute  that  the  complainants  earned  $1  80,  78.  6d.,  in  the  week 
cdmplaiiied  o£ 

Si 
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».M.aBlatUr.      Q.  89i2.    Is  there  anything  in  the  report  which  is  before 
IStkliptlSTO  70U4  which    would    lead  yt>u   to  alter  the  aiuwer  70a  ga?e  pre- 
▼iooitly  ?— *A.  Certaiulj  not. 

Q.  8943.  Was  that  complaint  that  took  place  in  1869  settled 
by  an  award  in  the  way  yoa  hare  been  speaking  of? — A.  No;  it 
was  one  of  tho2«e  set:led  afier  an  examtnation  by  me,  no  doabt 
after  an  examination  of  the  Pay  List.  It  was  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  I  could  do  so. 

Q.  8944.  The  President^Tn  1864  I  think  you  made  a  report 
on  the  way  in  which  wages  were  paid  ? — A.  In  1863,  mr, 
I  beg  pardon^  the  report  of  the  manner  in  which  wages  were 
paid,  I  made  iu  1H64  or  iu  1865,  I  will  not  be  positive.  The 
return  in  1863  referred  to  the  amouuta  actually  earned.  The 
other  to  the  mode  of  payment. 

Q.  894S.  From  what  date  did  yen  make  that  report? — A. 
By  an  inquiry  ou  the  estates. 

Q.  3946.  From  whom  did  yon  make  the  inqniry  ? — A.  I  caa 
aearcely  at  this  moment  say  very  positively,  but  no  donbt  partly, 
if  not  piiucipally,  from  the  manHgers  and  overseen*,  and  no  doubt 
also,  from  my  usual  mode  of  doing  things,  partly  from  and 
et;tirely  iu  the  presence  of  the  people. 

Q.  3947.  Would  it  rot  have  saved  trouble  if  yon  had  sent  a 
circular  astking  every  manager  for  au  answer  to  the  question  ? — 
A.  It  would  have  been  a  shorter  mode  of  getting  replies  from 
the  employers^  but  it  would  by  no  means  bo  as  satisfactory  to 
my  mind. 

Q.  3948.  And  the  inqniry  yon  made  was  perfectly  satisfactory  ? 
— -A.  It  appeared  to  me  thai  I  elicited  all  the  facts.  I  may  add 
that  on  another  tour^  if  not  the  same  indeed,  I  made  special 
inqniry  through  tlie  people  themselves  as  to  the  manner  of 
paying  wages,  whether  they  were  defrauded  of  any  part  of  their 
wages  by  drivets  or  others. 

Q.  3949.  From  every  one  of  them  ? — A.  Certainly  not  from 
the  body.  I  asked  the  interpreter  to  inquire  if  any  impropriety  of 
that  kind  had  occurred,  and  if  there  had,  they  were  to  come  and 
tell  me.     The  miuutes  of  my  visits  are  before  the  Commissiodera. 

Q.  3930.  Were  the  managers  or  overseers  then  present  ?— 
A«  Certainly;   yest 
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Q.  8951.  Sir  George  Young — Was  there  any  special  ob-  i^.M^wfayiUr* 
jcet  in  making  this  inquiry  in  186 !•  ?  anything  which  y ou  isUiStiit  187t. 
were  specially  desired  to  ascerta'u  ? — A.  I  could  answer 
that  better  if  I  had  access  to  my  report  book.  It  arose 
cot  of  a  suggestion  of  my  own.  I  recommended  a  circular 
on  this  point  besides  carrying  out  this  inquiiy.  Here  is  the 
recomDaendation  to  which  I  refer.  I  acted  upon  it  myself  and 
the  other  Sub-Agent  did  similarly.  The  inquiry  was  continued 
through  two  or  three  visits.  The  fact  is,  we  did  not  nait  for 
instructions  in  those  matters,  to  recommend  anything,  if  a  de* 
■irable   proceeding  occurred  to  us. 

Q.  8952.  Now,  as  to  the  first  point.  Shops  kept  on  estates 
by  driver!?*  Was  (hat  practice  checked  ? — A.  I  consider  it  was 
completely  destroyed,  annihilated.  There  is  an  appendix  to  that 
report  which  gives  my  notes  on  every  estate  throughout  the 
Colony. 

Q.  8958.  So  far  as  yon  are  aware,  are  t^ere  any  instances  of 
it  at  present? — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any.  I  heard  afterwards 
of  one  or  two  isolated  cases,  but  1  believe  they  also  disappeared 
soon  afterwards. 

Q.  8954,  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  wages  through 
drivers.  Has  that  practice  also  ceased  ? — A.  I  should  like  to 
distinguish,  if  you  will  allow  roe,  as  to  payment  through  drivers* 
They  are  still  paid  through  drivers  in  a  nominal  way.  As  I  under-* 
stand,  the  driver  stands  at  the  tabic  and  hands  the  money  from  . 
the  person  paying  to  the  person  entitled  to  receive  it ;  but  the 
giving  of  the  wages  of  an  immigrant  co  a  driver,  to  be  retained 
until  the  person  makes *his  appearance,  I  believe  to  be  very  rare 
now,  if  it  at  all  occurs.  Perhaps  I  should  say  there  was  an  in- 
vestigation at  Providence  iu  which  the  Government  took  action 
on  that  very  point. 

Q.  8955.  Lately  ? — A.  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  1866. 
I  fancy  when  I  was  Acting  Agent-( General ;  it  is  amongst  the 
papers  before  the  Comnii>8ion.  The  attorneys  of  the  estate  were 
written  to,  and  the  manager  was  severely  censured  for  allowing 
such  a  loose  practice  iu  the  paymeut  of  wage^. 

Mr.  Cowie — Would  the  Commission  ask  whether  wages, althongli 
not  now  paid  to  drivers,  are  not  very  often  paid  to  people  other 
than  those  entitled  to  receive  them. 

OL.  8956.  Sir  Oeorge  Younc— That  is  the  next  point  mentioned 
in  tlua  paper.     Hat  that  practioe  alao  been  chedud  ?— A.  V«ry 
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t>iM,M^tiKtr.  materially  cliecked.    I  am  not  prepared  to  nay  that  ocrasionaTiy 

UthBipfciaTO.  now^  through  mistakea  kindness,  the  wages  due  to  an  immigrant 

are  not  paid  to  his  reputed  wife  or  some  relation  perhaps,  which 

I,  of  course,  consider  they  ought  not  to  be.     The  rule  of  personal 

payment  ought  to  be  adhered  to  rigidly. 

Q.  3957.  The  point  of  this  recommendation  I  assume  to  be  to 
check  the  practice  of  making  one  immigrant  a  sort  ot  task-gang 
driver  over  others  ? — A.  No.  The  point  was,  that  by  the  loosa 
system  of  payment  adopted,  very  often  people  complained  of  their 
wages  not  being  paid,  whereas  on  inquiry  the  payment  had  beea 
made  to  somebody  else.  Very  often  work  was  entered  in  another 
person^s  name,  and  through  this  practice  constant  difficulties 
arose  and  complaints  were  made. 

Q.  8958.  I  suppose  that  when  two  men  were  working 
together,  the  whole  of  the  work  might  be  entered  in  the  name 
of  one  ?— A.  More  often  when  men  and  women,  either  married 
or  reputed  to  be  so,  were  both  working.  But  the  person  who 
earns  the  wages  is  the  person  entitled  to  receive  them,  and  no 
other  should  get  them— -that  is  the  point  at  which  I  was  aiming 
on  these  matters. 

Q.  8959.  You  do  not  speak  with  so  much  confidence  of  tha 
cessation  of  this  practice  as  of  the  previous  one  ? — ^A.  No ; .  for 
the  reason  they  state,  which  is  that  it  would  probably  be  con* 
sidered  a  great  hardship  occasionally  if  a  man^s  wife,  or  the 
woman  with  whom  he  lives,  did  not  get  his  money  if  he  happened 
to  be  drunk  on  the  Saturday  night,  or  something  of  that  sort« 

Q.  8960.  Mr.  Mitchell—Have  you  made  any  inquiries  since 
1863  into  the  rate  of  ^ages  ? — A.  No ;  except  incidentally  on 
complaints. 

Q.  8961.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  average  rata 
of  wages  on  estates  where  an  immigrant  is  under  his  first  term 
of  indenture  during  his  first  year  ?-f-A.  I  do  not  think,  cqpsi- 
dering  that  he  is  not  inured  to  labour,  that  he  is  not  accustomed 
to  the  particular  kind  of  labour  in  which  he  is  employed,  he^could 
earn  more  than  the  actual  tasks  required  by  the  Ordinance. 

• 

Q.  8962.  Do  you  think,  as  a  rule,  he  would  be  able  to  do 
that  ? — ^A.  If  he  continued  in  good  health  I  consider  him  per* 
fect}y  able  to  earn  fite  shillings  at  the  rate  of  wages  ordinarily 
(aid% 
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Q.  89f)3.  That  wonld  be  for  every  day  he  was  not  in  bos*  ^.M^WMrWw 
pital  ? — A.  Well^  a  man  might   not  be   in  hospital    and  yet  not  iSCbSiiitUTik 
able  to  perform  the  full  task;  he  might  be  convalescent  and  em* 
ployed  to  do  light  work  about  the  hospital ;    that  is  often  done. 

Q.  8964.  Would  he  be  an  out  patient  in  that  case  ? — A.  That 
I  cannot  say^  but  I  presume  not.  I  may  observe  that  I  have 
known  cases  where  rations  were  issued  from  the  hospital  to  per* 
sons  not  actually  in  the  hospital.  I  have  known  that  to  be  done 
in  individual  cases  that  have  come  before  me.  I  have  known  man* 
agera  to  undertake  to  issue  rations  to  weak  people. 

Q.  8965.  The  President — ^Wbat  was  the  cause  of  that  inquirj 
you  made  into  the  mode  of  the  payment  of  wages  ?-— A,  It  wit 
supposed  that  the  drivers 

Q.  8966.  Whence  did  it  arise  ?•— A.  I  really  cannot  under* 
take  to  say  what  the  original  cause  might  be  said  to  be.  But 
the  Uovernor  gave  instructioDs,  I  remember^  and  the  inquiry 
waa  made  in  consequence*  The  Governor  gave  instructions  that 
the  reported  malpractices  by  drivers  were  to  be  inquired  into 
and  narrowly  watched,  and  we  consequently  made  this  systema* 
tic  inquiry. 

Q.  8967-  Tour  recommendation  to  the  Ootemor  to  issue 
A  circular  disapproving  of  shops  being  kept,  vrhich  you  have  just 
banded  up  to  us^  was  made  six  months  after  the  report  and  auch  a 
circular  was  issued  in  consequence  ?•— Ai  It  was. 

Mr.  Cowie — Is  that  the  minute  containing  the  Oovemor'a 
inatructions  ? 

Sir  George  Young — ^Yesj  directing  the  Sub-Agents  to  make 
inquiries  on  certain  points. 

Mr.  Cowie — ^Would  you  oblige  me  with  the  date  of  it  ? 

The  President — ^The  first  of  February,  1865  ;  but  this  cannot 
be  the  one  that  called  for  your  inquiry  in  I864j  Mr.  Gallagher  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher^— I  am  afraid  I  have  not  got  it^  air. 


The  President— The  object  of  my  question  waa  this :  I  under- 
stand you  to  have  handed  up  the  book  and  pointed  out  this 
ttinute  to  Sir  George  Young  as  the  communication  which  gave 
me  to  tliA  inquiry.. 
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B.  M.MUghtr.  Mr.  G^agber — I  did  not  make  myself  clear  then.  I  stated  at 
iiUi8«pt.i870.  the  time  that  I  was  not  quite  snre  of  the  order  of  events.  In 
that  minute  the  Executive  directed  certain  things  to  be  done 
which  were  done,  but  this  matter  to  which  I  referred  then  was 
done  afterwards.  You  will  find  in  a  subsequent  report  that  an 
inquiry  was  made  on  the  matters  contained  in  that  letter.  I  beg 
pardon ;  there  were  two  letters  here,  aud  I  have  handed  np  the 
wrong  one. 

The  Prerident — This  is  dated  March  1865,  and  your  inquiry  is 
1864. 


Mr.  Gallaghei^-I  hare  not  got  it. 


Q.  8968.  Sir  George  Toung— What  is  the  object  of  having 
that  practice  of  having  a  driver  at  the  pay  table  to  hand  the 
wages  to  the  immigrant? — ^A.  It  is  a  matter  of  convenience,  I 
prenume,  because  he  knows  the  people,  he  repeau  the  name  when 
it  is  called  out  by  the  person  paying,  gets  the  proper  name 
and  sees  that  it  is  the  proper  man  ;  he  stands  at  the  end  of 
the  table,  the  money  it  handed  to  him  and  he  bauds  it  to  the 
immigrant.  I  presume  he  was  held  in  a  minor  degree  responsible 
by  the  manager  that  the  proper  person  gets  the  money. 

Mr.  Cowie— Perhaps  the  witness  could  answer  this  question^ 
whether  the  driver  keeps  any  book  himself  by  which  he  knows 
what  wages  are  due. 

Q.  8069.  Sir  Oeoige  Toung — Do  you  know  if  the  driver  keeps 
any  book  ? — A.  I  am  not  aware ;  he  may,  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 

Q.  8970.  The  second  source  of  complaint  you  mentioned  was  the 
stoppage  of  wages.  What  in  particular  do  you  mean  by  the 
word  "  stoppage,'^  has  it  any  technical  meaning  ? — A.  Yes,  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  is  the  proper  technical  term  ;  throwing  out, 
I  think,  is  the  technical  term  used ;  but  whatever  the  term  may 
be,  it  applies  to  this — an  immigrant's  work  on  examination  on 
Friday  or  Saturday  is  said  to  be  bad,  incomplete,  or  unfinished, 
and  he  is  not  paid  for  it. 

Q.  8971.  K  the  immigrant's  work  is  said  to  be  incomplete,  bad, 
or  unfinished  on  the  Friday  or  Saturday,  then  the  wages  are 
stopped  ?— A.  They  are  not  paid  to  him. 

Q«  8972.  No  wages  are  paid  to  him  ? — ^A.  Not  on  that  pay 
day. 
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Q.  8978.  Mr.  Mitchell— Are  no  wages  paid  for  that  work  ?  ^^^jf^^^^ 
—A,  I  presame  not,  no  wages  in  respect  to  the  bad  or  un-  Iith8«ptlf70 
finished  work.   It  may  be  that  the  immigrant  has  four  or  five,  or 
six  or  seven,   or  eight   tasks,  and  leaves  the  ninth  unfinished; 
the  particular   work  unfinished  is  "  thrown  out,''  I  think  is  the 
expression  used,  and  he  is  not  paid  for  it  that  week. 

Q.  8974.  Sir  George  Young-— In  cases  of  complaint  of  this 
sort,  does  your  investigation  include  an  examination  whether 
the  provisions  of  section  11  of  the  Act  9  of  1868  have  been 
fulfilled? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  been  in  a  position 
to  examine  such  a  case.  I  do  not  think  the  points  in  that  section 
have  been  raised  in  any  particular  case.  The  provisions  were 
introduced  by  me  as  a  safeguard  iu  that  very  matter,  but  the 
last  two  lines  havn  been  altered. 

Q.  8975.  Improved  ?— A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  8976.  Then  you  suggested  the  provision  in  the  Act  ?— -A. 
I  did,  but  not  exactly  as  it  stands  there. 

Q.  8977.  I  will  read  the  provision  : — "  Provided  always,  that 
in     every  case    of    incompleteness    or    badness    of   work,    it 
shall    be    the    duty   of  the   manager    or    any   overseer    duly 
authorised   by   him  to  ascertain  by  personal  inspection  whether 
such     work     was     in     fact     lefl   unfinished   or   not   properly 
performed,   and  such  manager  or  overseer  shall  further    note 
to    the    best    of    his    knowledge    and    judgment   the   actual 
Talue    of    such    bad    or  unfinished   work,   and  such   manager 
shall   thereupon  forthwith   call   upon   the   immigrant   who   so 
performed    such    bad    or  unfinished    work,    to    complete  and 
satisfiifctorily  finish  such  work  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter, 
and  if  such  work  be  not  so  completed  and  finished  by  such  time  it 
shall  be  lawful   for  the  said  manager   to   cause   it  to  be  so 
completed    and   finished  by  some    other   laborer  or   laborers; 
and  in  any  such  last  mentioned  case   the   immigrant  who   so 
left  such  work  badly  finished  or  incomplete  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
receive    any    payment    lor    such     bad   or   unfinished    work.'' 
Then,  if  all  the  sections  of  that  proviso  were  not  strictly  com- 
plied with,  the  immigrant  would  be  enlitled  to  receive  something 
for  that  unfini^htd   irork,    would   he  not  ? — A.  I   should   fancy 
that  he  could  recover.    It  is  a  question,  perhaps,  as  the  clause  now 
stands,  whether  he  could  not  recover,   whether  or  not,  for  the 
actual  value  of  the  workj  because  it  states  that  he  shall  receive 
nothing  for  the  "  bad  or  unfinished  work/'  but  the  actual  work 
dona— J  qaestkm  tery  much  whether  hs  Mold  not  noov«r  far. 
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AJfcM^Ur.  Q,  8978.  That  point  has  never  been  raited  ? — A.  I  am  not 
ItftiiFt  \m  aware  that  it  has ;  practically,  I  believe,  as  far  at  I  know,  matten 
of  that  kind  are  to  dealt  with  at  not  to  require  the  raiting  of 
the  point.  I  have  fonnd  very  few  inttanoet  in  which  the  ioimi* 
grant't  wages  have  been  completely  ttopped  and  kept  for  him  on 
account  of  bad  or  unfinished  work. 

O.  8979.  In  which  the  wtget  have  been  completely  ttopped  ? 
«— A.  Have  been  entirely  retained  on  account  of  the  badnest  or 
unfinithed  state  of  the  work.  In  the  cate  of  work  taid  to  be 
bad,  unlett  it  it  of  such  a  detcription  at  to  make  it  an  actual  lost 
to  the  plantation,  I  have  generally  found  it  the  practice  of  plan* 
tert  to  pay  the  actual  vaine  of  the  work,  and  to  pay  somebody 
elte  for  mending  it.  I  have  occationally,  exceptionally,  found 
cases  in  which  the  money  was  stopped.  In  the  case  of  unfinished 
work,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immigrant  would  most  likely  be 
called  upon  to  finish  it  next  week  and  to  receive  his  wages  next 
Saturday,  or  if  of  necessity  sent  to  other  work,  he  would  receive 
the  value  of  what  he  had  done,  and  some  other  person  would  be 
paid  to  finish  it. 

Q.  8980.  The  President — ^Do  you  speak  of  your  own  personal 
knowledge? — A.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer.  I  should 
perhaps  say  I  did.  I  speak  from  a  number  of  investigations  and 
a  great  deal  of  intercouse  with  the  peo|de  officially,  and  from 
having  been  a  good  deal  on  estates. 

The  President — ^You  mentioned  you  were  not  at  the  pay  table 
when  pay  was  given  out,  so  I  thought  it  well  to  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Oallagher — ^Tbe  question  would  arise  from  what  took 
place  in  the  field,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  I  should  have  direct 
personal  knowledge  of  work  done  in  the  field.  I  can  only  know 
it  from  what  I  believe  to  be  credibly  reported  to  me  on  one  side 
and  the  other. 

Q.  8981.  Sir  George  Young— In  cases  then,  where  it  Was 
alleged  on  Friday  or  Saturday  that  the  work  was  bad  or  ineom« 
plete,  it  would  frequently  happen  thai  the  immigrant  would  re* 
ceive  no  wages  within  the  week  for  the  work  done  during  that 
week? — A.  Well,  I  think  not  fn qneutly.  No  doubt  it  may 
occasionally  occur.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  occasionally  occur, 
but  I  think  not  frequently,  from  my  experience.. 

Q.  8982. 1  do  not  mean  whether  it  is  a  frequent  occnrrence,»iii 

general^  but  luppotiDgftow^ot  di»putatetW|P6a  the 
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the  laborer  whether  or  not  the  work  waa  bad  or  unfinished^  in  AM.€MUtUr. 

those   cases    the   regular    practice  would    be   that  the  manager  12th  Sept  ll^7d 

would    decline   to    pay  on   Saturday   and  the  immigrant  might 

receive  no  wages  within  the  week  for  work  which  he  had  done 

in   the  week  ? — A.  I  have  said   I  do  not  think  it  would  occur 

frequently.  I   think  it  probable  the  immigrant  would  have  done 

other    work    which  would  be  complete  and  finished.  I  think  it 

would  be  a  very  unfrequent  case  indeed  in  which  he  would  receive 

no  money^  but  no  doubt  it  might  occur  ;  I  am  not  prepared  to 

say  it  would  not. 

Q.  8988.  In  such  a  case  would  you  warn  the  manager  that  his 
conduct  was  against  the  law  ?  Would  you  consider  he  was  acting 
against  the  law  ? — A.  I  may  say  at  once  it  is  a  point  I  have 
been  anxious  about  for  some  time^  and  I  should  have  asked 
leave  to  proceed.     It  was  a  point  I  was  anxious  to  see  tried. 

QL  3981.  You  consider  it  rather  a  doubtful  matter? — ^A.  I 
consider  it  very  doubtful.  May  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  close 
of  that  section  marked  12  in  the  original  draft  j  it  is  the  draft 
of  Ordinance  No.  9  of  1868^  or  rather  of  certain  portions  of  it. 

Q.  8985.  Do  I  understand  this  is  a  draft  by  yourself? — A.  Well, 
it  is,  but  that  is  immaterial.  You  observe  the  closings  lines  are 
positive. 

Q.  3986.  It  says  that  an  immigrant  who  shall  leave  such  work 
badly  performed,  or  incomplete,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  only 
three-fourths  of  the  value  of  such  work ;  whereas  the  Act  says, 
he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  payment  whatever.  That 
change  was  effected  in  your  draft  ? — ^A.  Was  effected  in  its 
passage  through  the  Court.  In  the  section  as  it  stands  in  the 
Ordinance  there  is  a  lot  of  provisions  which  lead  to  nothing. 
You  see  at  a  glance  they  were  intended  to  lead  to  something,  but 
it  is  not  there. 

Q.  8987.  Does  it  lead  to  anything  more  in  the  paper  you  have 
handed  in,  except  the  provision  that  the  immigrant  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  work  ? — A,  Nothing 
more;  that  is  the  point  to  which  I  refer. 

Q.  8988.  In  case  of  a  complaint  by  an  immigrant  that  his 
wages  have  been  stopped  on  an  allegation  of  badness  or 
incompleteness  of  work,  in  case  such  a  complaint  was 
made  to  you  on  visiting  an  estate,  is  it  not  your  duty  to  ascertain 
whether  the   provisions    of  this    section    have    been   complied 

Vol,  IL  b1 
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D.M.oanaghtr.  ^nth  before  stopping  the  wages  ? — ^A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is ; 

12ihs^ptl870 1  think  that  is  for  a  court  of  law.  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  see  whether  there  is  2k  prima  facie  case  against  an  employer  and 
ask  leave  to  proceed.  Perhaps  I  may  clear  away  a  good  deal  of 
confdsion,  if  I  say  at  once,  that  complaints  are  generally  so  ex- 
tremely exaggerated  and  bear  examination  so  badly,  that  one  is 
obliged  to  be  very  careful  indeed  in  accepting  statements  and 
complaints. 

Q.  8989.  But  supposing  that  on  inquiry  you  were  to  find  that 
the  manager  had  stopped  such  wages  without  going  through 
these  conditions,  would  there  not  be  undoubtedly  a  prima 
facie  case  against  him  ? — A.  There  «rould  be  undoubtedly,  but  it 
might  not  be  possible  for  me  to  come  at  all  that.  Perhaps  I  should 
have  added,  that  it  would  be  my  duty  to  see  whether,  in  myjudg- 
ment,  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to  render  it  desirable  for 
me  to  proceed. 

Q.  3990.  Do  you  ever  in  such  cases  inquire  of  the  manager 
or  overseer  what  is  the  actual  value  of  the  bad  or  unfinished 
work  ? — A.  I  think  you  will  find  I  have  answered  that  question 
already  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  believe  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  people  are  paid  what  is  considered  the  actual  value  of 
the  work,  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  formal  entry  is  made, 
nor  that  the  section  requires  a  formal  entry  even  in  the  stricter 
sense.     However,  a  note  is  made,  I  presume,  in  the  pay  list. 

Q.  8991.  What  is  your  view  of  the  vexed  question 
as  to  the  amount  of  work  an  immigrant  can  be  legally 
called  upon  to  perform  in  the  week.  Upon  what  view 
do  you  act  in  your  official  capacity?  Do  you  consider 
there  is  any  legal  means  of  calling  upon  an  immigrant  to  per- 
form more  than  5s  worth  of  work,  or  a  task  of  work  amounting 
to  5  days'  labour,  according  to  the  statute  ? — A.  I  think  I  had 
better  answer  it  by  saying  that  I  do  not  consider  myself  com- 
petent to  offer  an  opinion  on  a  question  of  law. 

Q.  8992.  I  do  not  want  an  opinion,  but  to  know  how  you  act 
officially.  Would  you  consider,  for  instance,  that  a  prima  facie 
offence  had  been  made  out  against  a  manager  if  he  had  tried 
to  exact  more  than  5s.  worth  of  work  fipom  an  immigrant  ? — 
A.  No  such  case  has  arisen  that  I  am  aware  of;  but  in  such 
an  extremely  difficult  case,  I  should  almost  certainly  -ask  for 
instructions.  My  own  opinion,  of  course,  I  have  on  the  subject 
but  it  is  worth  nothing. 
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Q.  S993.  Are  complaints  by  immigrants  that  they  are  called  ^: i^-OMO^hm'; 
upon  to  do  too  much  work  frequent  p — A.  I  cannot  at  this  l2thSoptlS70 
moment  recollect  one. 

Q.  8994.  Mr.  Jenkins — ^Wonld  you  ask  more  specifically 
whether  the  witness  recollects  any  complaints  of  hanng  too 
much  work  to  do  in  the  buildings  ? — ^A.  The  answer  I  have  already 
given  applies  to  that.  There  may  have  been  complaints  from 
time  to  time^  but  I  only  recollect  one. 

Q.  3995.  Sir  George  Young — What  were  the  circumstances  of 
that  case  ? — A.  It  occurred  at  pin.  La  Kesouvenir  ;  I  think  it 
was  three  or  four  years  ago,  but  I  will  not  be  positive  at  this 
moment.  The  immigrants  complained  that  they  had  to  work  24 
hours  a-day. 

• 

Q.  8996.  For  a  continuance  ? — ^A.  Continuously,  as  I  under- 
stood their  complaint. 

Q.  8997.  For  a  continuance  of  more  than  one  day  ? — ^A.  I  am 
speaking  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  The  statement  was  that 
they  had  to  work  night  and  day.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection 
the  impression  conveyed  to  my  mind  was,  that  they  had  to  work 
during  the  week  night  and  day. 

Q.  8998.  During  the  week  ? — ^A.  Yes,  from  day  to  day.  I  went 
there  and  investigated  the  complaints,  and  I  found  they  did  work 
a  day  and  a  very  considerable  portion  of  a  night  alternately.  As 
well  as  I  can  recollect,  the  wages  were  rather  high,  and  it 
appeared  to  me  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  mutual  agree- 
ment. There  was  no  compulsion;  but  after  a  few  days 
they  seemed  to  have  got  tired  of  it.  The  objection  arose 
after  they  had  been  some  time  at  the  work.  I  will  not  be  very 
positive,  but  I  believe  they  went  back  to  it. 

Q.  3999.  The  President — Do  you  recollect  how  many  gangs 
there  were.  You  say  "  alternately^'  ? — ^A.  This  was  with  refer- 
ence to  a  few  people  in  the  buildings. 

Q.  4000.  You  said  they  worked  alternately?  How  many 
aets  were  there? — ^A.  Two  sets. 

Q.  4001.  Two  sets  only? — A.  Yes.  Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of 
|dac8  to  add  that  I  recommended  that  the  system  should  be  at 
once  discontinued,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was, 

CL  4002.  Mr«  MitcheUr— I  think  you  say  you  have  great  diffi« 
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b.M.MU§ur.  ^ty  often  in  ascertaiaing  the  fair  Talue  that  ought  to  be  paid 
I2tli8«p*1870 for   work?— -A.    I   may  ha?e  said   so  ;    I   think  not  ;    it    is 
difficult. 

Q.  4003.  Have  you  ever  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  of  then 
being  such  a  difficnlty  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  4004.  Officially  7— A.  Officially. 

Q.  4005.  Hare  any  steps  been  taken  to  remedy  it  ? — A.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any. 

Q.  4006.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — Was  this  a  new  system  in  em- 
ploying yaluators  in  such  cases  inUt>dnced  by  yourself  of  your 
own  authority  7 — A.  I  wonld  not  pretend  to  say  exactly  how  it 
arose.  Yet  I  think  it  arose  first  in  the  case  of  an  investigation  by 
me  at  plantation  Good  Hope,  up  the  East  Ooast.  That  was^  I  think^ 
early  last  year. 

Q.  4007.  Was  there  ever  any  minute  from  the  Executive 
recommending  such  a  system  ? — A.  No ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  4008.  Had  you  heard  of  Mr.  Ware's  employment  of  some- 
what a  similar  system  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  it  recently.  T  may 
say,  perhaps,  that  the  papers  in  that  Good  Hope  case  would  shew, 
I  think,  the  circumstance  under  which  the  system  arose  as  far 
as  our  office  is  concerned. 

Q.  4009.  You  must,  by  degrees,  have  got  yourself  considera- 
ble  knowledge  as  to  what  is  fair  wages  for  an  ordinary  task,  have 
you  not  ? — ^A.  No  ;  I  have  not  the  slightest.  Perhaps  I  should 
answer  more  correctly  if  I  said  I  should  hesitate  to  say  I  have 
any  knowledge  on  the  subject,  which  is  more  or  less  a  profes* 
aional  matter. 

Q.  1010.  Do  you  find  that  the  rate  has  varied  when  you  have 
had  occasion  to  investigate  what  it  should  be,  and  finally  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ?  Do  you  find  that  this  rate  as  to  a 
particular  kind  of  work  varies  much  in  the  Colony  ? — ^A.  One 
district  over  another  ? 

Q.  4011.  Yes,  or  from  one  time  to  another? — ^A.  I  cannot  say 
that  any  such  variation  struck  me. 

Q.  4012.  No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  by  the  office  to 
arrive  at  any  statistics  as  to  the  market  rate  of  labor  in  average 
circumstancea  ?— A«  No ;  except  that  in  186&   @uch  experience 
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u  I  have  gained  by  the  inyestigations  I  have  condaeted^  leads  me  '-^ 

to  the  condcuion  that  any  fixed  rate^    any   hard  and  fast   line  IMkHgiWIO 

would  operate  occasionally  and  harshly.     My  decided  impression 

from  what  I  ha^e  observed  is^  that  the  particular  work  should  be 

judged  by  a  professional  eye  and  a  proper  rate  fixed.     The  same 

kind  of  work  may  be  of  different  degrees  of  difficulty  and  value 

in  different  fields  or  in  the  same  field  at  different  times. 

Q.  4013.  What  would  you  recommend  with  a  view  to  remove 
this  difficulty  of  judging  as  to  the  rate  of  wages.  Have  you 
fmned  any  idea  how  the  difficulty  could  be  removed  ? — A.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  have,  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  question. 
When  I  aay  I  have  not,  I  mean  to  say  I  have  not  any  definite 
or  fixed  plan.  I  have,  of  course,  a  general  idea,  which  is  that 
reliable  evidence  should  be  attained  where  necessary.  Beliable 
evidence,  what  I  may  call  professional  evidence,  is  the  only  relia« 
ble  guide  in  such  cases. 

Q.  4014.  Do  yon  think  this  plan  of  having  valuators  in  such 
cases  has  been  sufficiently  proved  to  work  well  that  it  should  be 
established  by  legislation  ? — A.  t  think  it  would  work  a  great 
deal  better  if  established  by  legislation. 

Q.  4015..  You  would  recoinmend  that  it  should  be  established 
by  legislation  therefore  ? — A.  In  the  absence  of  any  better  plan^ 
I  certainly  should. 

CL  401&.  Would  yon  consider  it  best  that  the  work  of  the 
valuator  should  come  in  previous  to  any  snit  in  the  Stipendiary 
Magistrate's  Court,  as  at  present  nnder  your  arrangement,  or 
would  it  be  better  for  Stipendiary  Magistrates  to  refer  it  to 
valuators  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  as  a  general  rule  that  it  would  be 
better  that  the  investigation  should  take  place  by  the  Immigra- 
tion Department,  or  at  least  by  a  Court  to  be  established  by 
legislation,  of  which  one  of  its  officers  should  be  a  member. 

Q.  4017.  Should  your  investigation  then,  in  your  judgment,  be 
final  or  merely  preliminary  to  a  suit  in  the  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trate's Court  ? — A.  That  I  should  say  would  be  a  matter  of 
consideration;  but  in  speaking  of  it  as  preliminary  to  an  investi- 
gation in  the  Magistrate's  Court,  I  would  say  that  that  Court  is 
tied  down  by  certain  rules,  and  is  not  likely  to  investigate  so 
flexibly  as  an  officer  specially  appointed.  Whether  you  would 
give  that  officer  power  to  decide  or  merely  to  proceed  before 
Another  Court,  is  a  matter  upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  offinr  an  opinion^ 
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M.MAhn^.      Q.  4018.  Yon  spoke  of  a  tysteai  of  registers  that  has  recently 

lStb8fptl870  come  into  nse  on  estates.     Are  those  registers^  do  yon  consider, 

properly  kept  ? — ^A.  They  are  not  perfectly  kept.     I  consider 

there  are  Tery  few  hooka  that  are^  bnt  I  think  they  are  kept 

with  considerable  ordinary  care. 

QL  4019.  What  are  the  particular  facts  which  it  is  important 
to  ascertain  by  those  registers? — A,  The  births  occnrring  on 
the  plantations  in  the  first  place ;  the  deaths  similarly  occnrring  ; 
the  names  of  persons  who  are  under  obligation  to  work  on  the 
plantation  as  being  under  indenture^  with  the  particulars  of  the 
indenture ;  and  there  is  also  a  rather  elaborate  system  of  shewinp^ 
the  desertions  and  the  imprisonments  occurring  amongst  the 
immigrants  during  their  sereral  periods  of  indenture. 


Q.  4020.  To  take  these  in  succession,  the  indenture  and  the 
particulars  of  the  indentnrej  do  you  consider  they  can  be  satia- 
factorily  ascertained  by  the  registers  ? — ^A.  Oh  yes. 

Q.  4021.  And  the  births  and  deaths  ? — ^A.  Not  perhaps  ao 
perfectly  accurately.  I  have  no  doubt  that  occasionally  an  omia« 
sion  will  occur.  We  endeavour  to  correct  that  by  musters  as  to 
the  mortality,  and  occasionallyi  which  is  not  quite  so  practical,  by- 
inquiring  on  the  estates  from  half  year  to  half  year. 

Q.  4022.  As  to  desertions  :  do  you  consider  the  record  is 
satisfactorily  kept  ? — ^A.  If  yon  will  allow  me  to  repeat  an  obaer- 
Tation  in  a  report  which  is  before  you,  I  think  that  if  the 
employers  choose  to  omit  entering  desertions  and  imprisonments 
it  is  not  for  the  Immigration  Office  to  find  fault  with  them  for 
that.  I  think  the  duty  of  the  Immigration  Officer  as  to  deser- 
tions and  imprisonments  is  restricted  to  seeing  that  no  entries 
are  made  that  are  not  btma  fide. 

Q.  4028.  As  to  imprisonments,  what  means  do  you  adopt  to 
know  that  these  are  correctly  kept? — ^A.  In  dealing  with  an 
immigrant  at  the  termination  of  his  indenture  as  to  the  re- 
newal of  that  indenture  on  account  of  absence,  the  muster  roll 
has  to  be  produced  as  to  the  term  of  absence,  and  if  there 
is  any  contradiction  there,  the  entry  fails;  and  further,  the  manager 
has  to  make  that  declaration  which  by  Ordinance  13  of  1866  is 
equivalent  to  an  affidarit,  that  he  has  personally  satisfied  himself 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  entry. 

Q.  4024.  Is  the  muster  roll  generally  kept  ? — ^A.  Formerly  it 
was  kept.  Most  estates,  did  I  think,  try  to  keep  it  up,  but  latterly 
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I  do  not  think  it  is  very  mach  kept ;  that  is  to  bbj,  the  mutter  D.M,eMiHStr, 
roll  alone  by  itself.  ISthS^aTO 

Q.  4025.  Ton  said  the  master  roll  had  to  be  produced  as  to 
the  term  of  absence.  What  is  produced  if  the  muster  roll  is  not 
kept  ? — A.  There  is  a  muster  roll  kept^  but  the  name  perhaps  may 
mislead.  There  was  formerly  a  muster  roll  in  which  the  immi- 
granta  were  entered  as  they  answered  to  their  names  at  six 
o'clock. 

Q.  4026.  We  understand  that  has  fallen  into  disuse  now  ?— - 
A.  It  has  not  fallen  into  disuse ;  on  one  half  the  estates  it  is 
still  formally  in  use^  but  very  much  neglected,  kept  up  as  a 
form.  But  I  think  I  may  say  that  on  nearly  half,  and  those 
the  principal  ones,  the  other  plan  is  adopted  of  entering  persons 
present  in  the  muster  roll  who  are  at  work,  or  as  it  is  properly 
called,  making  the  pay  list  the  muster  roll. 

CL  4027.  In  that  case  the  pay  list  is  the  document  you  com- 
pare with  the  register  ? — A.  One  or  other,  or  both. 

Q.  4028.  Either  the  pay  list  or  muster  roll,  or  both,  are  pro- 
duced ? — A.  Yes ;  according  to  the  terms  in  which  the  references 
are  made, 

.Q  4029.  I  understand  that  all  these  lists  shew  the  fact 
of  absence  by  imprisonment,  or  the  fact  of  absence  and  desertion. 
So  that  all  the  information  you  can-  derive  from  these  papers  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  the  fact  that  the  immigrant 
has  been  absent  so  long  either  in  prison  or  as  a  deserter  ?— > 
A.  Precisely.  From  the  register  and  the  muster  roll  taken  to- 
gether, the  register  giving  precise  and  exact  particulars  and  the 
master  roll  being  referred  to  to  support  or  contradict  it. 

Q.  4030.  Mr.  Mitchell — ^Then  are  the  facts  of  his  being  in 
hospital,  or  not,  specified  in  the  pay  list  ? — ^A.  It  is  marked  with 
the  letter  H  when  he  is  in  hospital.  In  Ordinance  9  of  1868 
there  are  a  series  of  marks  imposed.  The  pay  list  is  the  muster 
roll  in  half  the  cases,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  both. 
The  same  letters  are  used  in  both  cases. 

Q.  4031.  Sir  George  Toung — When  you  discover  an  immi- 
grant has  been  imprisoned  in  these  documents,  do  you  ascertain 
whether  that  imprisonment  was  before  he  was  tried  or  after  sen- 
tetice  ? — A.  No,  we  have  no  such  means ;  but  if  a  man  were  to 
challenge  the  term  for  ifhioh  Us  indeutnre  was  sought  to  be 
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Air.  Mfaf^.  renewed^  I  should  hesitate  much  to  renew  it  nntil  I  had  aacer- 
UdiS^llgTO  tained  erery  fact  which  could  lead  me  to  the  truth.     I  remember 
oae  case,  and  I  think  I  did  not  allow  the  time  claimed. 

Q.  4032.  Where  did  that  case  occur  ? — A.  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  recollect. 

Q.  4088.  Will  you  recollect  and  let  us  hare  it  ?~A.  I  will  if 
I  cauj  sir;  but  as  I  merely  recollect  the  faot^  I  very  much  fear 
I  cannot  be  able  to  give  the  particulars. 

The  President — ^It  will  be  Tery  unsatisfactory  if  you  do  not, 
because  you  mentioned  it  as  a  case  so  extremely  carefully  en- 
quired into  that  I  should  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Gallagher — ^It  refers  to  verbal  inquiry ;  precautiona  I  take 
aa  to  extending  indentures.  It  does  not  refer  to  any  fomtal 
minute,  but  is  a  mere  personal  satisfaction  of  myself.  I  said 
that  if  a  man  objected,  I  should  do  so  and  so.  There  was  a  eaae 
where  a  Chinese  objected  to  some  portion  of  his  time  being 
extended  on  account  of  imprisonment ;  as  well  as  I  recollect  he 
was  not  convicted,  but  acquitted.  I  think  that  was  the  oir« 
cumstance. 

The  President— I  wanted  to  discover  the  amount  of  care  you 
take  in  inquiring  into  the  cases.  You  told  us  you  took  very  great 
care.     I  want  to  have  something  from  which  that  may  be  seen. 

Mr.  Oallagher — There  is  nothing  to  show  it. 

Q.  4034.  Sir  Oeorge  Toung—  What  meana  would  you  take 
to  ascertain  whether  a  man  was  not  acquitted  ? — ^A.  I  should 
endeavour  to  satisfy  myself  personally  by  inquiries  between  the 
manager  and  the  immigrant.  If  I  had  any  extreme  difficulty  I 
should  poBtpooe  the  case  and  ask  what  I  was  to  do — whether  I 
should  renew  or  should  not,  or  what  other  steps  I  should  take. 

Q.  4035.  Mr.  Mitchell — Has  any  such  case  ever  occurred  ? 
—A.  I  do  not  remember  any. 

Q,  4036.  Sir  George  Young — Are  any  returns  sent  to  you 
from  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates  or  the  Police,  which  would 
enable  you  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  ? — A.  We  had  such 
returns  many  years  ago,  but  they  were  so  imperfect  and  incapa- 
ble of  being  traced,  that  they  were  got  rid  of  and  the  othe^ 
pyatem  adopted. 
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Q.  4037.  Mr.  Ooviie — My  recollection  of  Mr,  Crosby's  evi-  o-M.oM^Ur. 
(lence  is^  that  there  are  some  magisterial  returns  ? — A.  There  are  I2th  Septia/O 
statistical  returns^  but  no  individual  cases. 

Q.  4038.  Mr.  Mitchell — Then,  you  have  merely  the  word  of 
the  manager  to  depend  upon  ? — A.  No  ;  the  entries  in  the  books 
and  the  manager's  declaration,  except  the  man  objects. 

Ql  4039.  Sir  George  Young — Can  you  say  whether  this  de-i 
claration  of  the  manager,  that  the  immigrant  has  been  impri- 
soned, is  generally  understood  to  be  applicable  to  cases  when 
the  immigrant  has  been  imprisoued  on  sentence,  or  only  to  mean 
that  he  has  been  in  custody  ? — A.  I  think  it  refers  to  the  term 
for  which  he  has  been  imprisoned  whether  before  or  after  sen- 
tence, excluding  those  cases  in  which  no  conviction  was  had. 

Q.  4040.  Then,  in  fact,  the  manager  would  not  be  to  blame  if 
he  made  this  declaration,  knowing  that  the  immigrant  had  been 
acquitted  ? — A.  I  fear  I  have  not  made  myself  understood.  I 
take  it  that  the  declaration  as  universally  understood  has  refer* 
eoce  to  imprisonment  before  and  after  conviction,  excluding  cases 
in  which  no  conviction  has  taken  place. 

Q.  4041.  Not  merely  cases  where  the  immigrant  has  been 
acquitted,  but  also  cases  where  the  prosecution  is  dropped  ? — 
A.  Certainly. 

Q,  4042.  I  suppose  your  memory  does  not  serve  to  say  whe« 
ther  this  declaration  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  you 
told  us  of  just  now  ? — A.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  it  was, 
although  I  do  not  remember  the  particulars  of  that  case.  I  can 
satisfy  you  with  others  as  to  the  care  taken.  I  can  present 
written  documents  to  support  whatever  I  said  on  that  point.  I 
may  observe  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  calculating  these  absences 
myaelf  on  the  books,  and  I  believe  there  are  documents  showing 
that  portions  of  the  time  claimed  as  extension  have  been  struck 
off,  because  the  muster  roll  was  not  clear  in  its  report.  There 
was  something  which  might  have  appeared  to  be  contradictory. 

Q.  4048.  The  President— Will  you  let  us  see  that  ?— A.  I 
will,  sir ;   that  I  can  do. 

Q.  40l>lr.  Mr.  Mitchell — Do  you  make  the  extension  at  the 
end  of  the  indenture  or  at  the  end  of  every  visit  ?  — A.  That  1 
should  say  is  a  vexed  question.  According  to  Ordinance  No.  4 
of  1864^  taken  with  Ordinance  13  of  1866,  section  6  provides  a 
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DM*  thOdghir.  system  Under   which  an  immigrant  who  is  present  at  the  half- 
ia«kS«pt.  1870  yearly  visit  immediately  preceding  the  termination  of  his  five 
years  shall  be  dealt  with  as  to  any  absence  in  his  presence. 

Q.  4015.  Mr.  Mitchell — Then  in  these  cases  an  immigrant  ia 
present  when  you  extend  his  indenture  ?— A.  On  the  other 
hand^  section  7  of  Ordinance  13  of  1866^  provides  a  system 
under  which  a  man  who  is  not  present  at  the  visit  immediately 
before  the  termination  of  his  fi?e  years  can  be  dealt  with  when 
he  presents  himself  after  the  termination  of  his  five  years. 

Q.  4046.  But  when  you  make  this  extension^  is  the  immi- 
grant always  before  you  and  informed  of  the  length  of  time  he 
is  bound  to  serve  ? — A.  He  is,  and  it  is  most  carefully  explained 
to  him.  But  there  has  been  some  doubt  about  the  law  on  that 
point  some  time  past,  and  some  indentures  have  been  extended 
without  the  immigrant's  presence^  so  as  to  be  dealt  with  before 
the  five  years  terminated. 

Q.  4047.  Would  it  often  happen  that  the  employer  gives  up 
the  claim  for  extension  upon  condition  that  the  man  again  in- 
denture to  the  estate  ? — A.  It  is  very  often  given  up  for  that 
reason  and  others ;  it  is  very  often  neglected  to  be  sought. 

Q.  4048.  How  many  days  must  a  man  be  absent  before  his 
indenture  can  be  renewed  during  any  one  year  ? — A.  In  order  to 
be  a  deserter  he  must  be  seven  davs  absent. 

Q.  4049.  If  he  had  not  performed  five  tasks  every  week^  or 
if  he  were  absent  one  day  in  every  week  besides  Sunday,  would 
the  indenture  be  extended  ? — A.  No ;  only  the  continuous  term 
of  absence  or  desertion  is  counted  against  him,  no  odd  days. 

Q.  4050.  Sir  George  Young — There  is  a  record  which  goes 
from  the  Court  where  the  man  has  been  convicted  of  desertion 
to  guide  you  in  the  extension.  Do  you  see  that  on  the  estate? — 
A.  There  is  no  record  as  far  as  I  know  on  the  plantation.  There 
iSj  I  presume,  in  the  police  office. 

Q.  4051.  In  the  Immigration  Office  you  have  no  records  of 
such  convictions  ? — A.  No  ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  convic- 
tions.   It  is  the  fact  of  desertion  without  reference  to  conviction. 

Q*  4052.  Mr.  Mitchell — Are  rc-indentures  overdrawn  before 
the  expiration  of  the  fifth  year  ? — A.  Constantly  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  immigrants  enter  into  a  second  term  of  indenture 
while  the  first  is  still  in  existence. 
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CL  4053.  That  is  before  the  firit  five  years   of    which    he   has  ^'^•o«Ma0h$r. 
been  in  the  Colony  has  expired  ? — A.  I  do  not  restrict  it  to  that,  istli  Sfpt  1870 

Q.  4054.  I  mean  in  case  the  man  has  not  been  five  years  in 
the  Colony  when  he  indentures  ? — A.  The  man  receives  bounty 
and  enters  into  a  new  indenture^  such  cases  are  frequent. 

Q.  4055.  This  provision  was  left  out  of  Ordinance  No.  4  of 
1861,  was  ic  not  ? — A.  It  was ;  but  if  I  recollect  correctly  the 
terms  of  the  provisions  of  Ordinance  4  of  186ii  and  the  preced- 
ing Ordinance  do  not  very  materially  differ. 

Q.  4056.  Do  you  remember  why  it  was  thought  it  would 
offer  greater  facilities  for  re-indenturing  to  allow  them  to  re-in- 
dentare  before  the  first  five  years  of  service  had  expired  p — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  was  so  thought ;  it  may  have  been* 

Q.  4057.  Can  you  recollect  why  the  change  was  made  ? — 
A.  For  this  reason  :  a  very  large  number  of  pauper  immigrants 
thronghont  the  country  were  stated  to  wish  to  enter  into  inden- 
turesj  and  there  were  not  sufficient  facilities. 

Q.  4058.  How  would  this  plan  offer  greater  facilities  p — 
A.  There  were  more  frequent  visits^  special  visits.  A  system 
was  established  of  making  running  visits  to  the  police  stations 
in  the  districts  in  the  month  of  Aprils  half  way  between  the  two 
regular  visits^  and  at  first  every  two  months^  when  there  were 
still  a  very  large  number  of  people  wanting  bounty.  There  were 
then  two  special  visits  between  the  two  regular  ones.  That  was 
in  1865.  In  1866  it  dropped  to  one  special  visit  between  the 
two  regular  visits. 

Q.  4059.  Was  it  to  provide  for  cases  where  the  indenture 
might  expire  while  the  Sub  Agent  was  absent  from  the  estate  ? — 
A.  It  was  to  provide^  I  thinks  for  the  cases  of  people  who  had 
received  provisional  certificates.  I  speak'  with  some  degree  of 
hesitation ;  but  as  well  as  I  recollect^  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
had  received  provisional  certificates^  and  the  Sub-agents  attended 
at  the  Court-room  in  order  to  meet  the  people^  receive  their  cer- 
tificates, pay  the  bounty,  and  re-indenture  them. 

Q.  4060.  Sir  George  Young — ^There  is  a  clause  in  the  Act  of 
of  1864,  the  118th«  which  provides  : — "  That  the  Stipendiary  Jus- 
tice may,  if  he  think  fit  so  to  do,  instead  of  any  such  fine  or 
imprisonment,  order  the  immigrant  to  perform  service  as  an 
agricultural  labourer  on  the  plantation  on  which  such  immigrant 
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».M,  QMM^m.  may  be  indentured  for  any  additional  term  not  exceeding  twice 
18UiS«pt-l870  the  term  for  which  such  immigrant  may  be  convicted  of  deser- 
tion/'  Another  clanse^  the  166th^  says  that — ''  Whenever  any  im« 
migrant  under  indenture  shall  be  ordered  to  perform  service  for 
any  additional  term  under  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance^  the 
Stipendiary  Justice  shall  enter  on  the  indenture  list  of  immi- 
grants the  additional  term  of  service  so  ordered  as  aforesaid, 
and  thereupon  the  indenture  shall  be  taken  to  be  renewed  for 
that  period/'  Do  any  cases  of  that  nature  come  before  your 
notice? — A.  Very  few  indeed.  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection 
of  one  such  entry  being  put  in  operation,  and  of  another  set 
aside  by  Mr.  Crosby,  the  Immigration  Agent  General.  The 
latter  was  somewhat  remarkable,  therefore  I  remember  it ;  it  was 
at  plantation  Vxivlugt. 

Q.  4061.  You  would  not  be  required  to  do  anything  in  a 
case  of  that  kind — ^to  make  out  a  renewed  indenture.  The  clause 
says  the  indenture  shall  be  taken  to  be  renewed.  Would  you 
make  out  a  new  indenture? — >A.  I  should  be  almost  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  do.  I  doubt  whether  I  should  issue  a  new 
certificate  ;  I  think  I  should  withhold  it. 

Q.  4062.  At  all  events  it  is  so  unusual,  that  practically  it  does 
not  arise? — A.  Yes. 

The  Commission  then  at  1.30  adjourned  for  half  an 
hour. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Commission  resumed. 
Mr.  Gallagher's  examination  continued. 

Q.  4063.  Mr.  Mitchell — Are  you  aware  whether  Ordinance 
No.  9  of  1868,  section  10,  has  been  carried  out  to  any  extent  ? 
— ^A.  Not  as  contemplated  by  the  Ordinance. 

Q.  4064.  How  is  it  generally  carried  out  ? — A.  I  think  the 
general  rule  on  arrival  of  immigrants  on  estates  is  to  provide 
them  with  rations  for  periods  varying  perhaps  from  a  fortnight 
up  to  two  months,  either  without  charge  or  at  a  very  trifling 
charge,  and  then  they  are  put  to  light  work  at  first. 

Q.  4065.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  the  immigrants 
refused  to  pay  the  charge  when  called  upon  ? — A.  One  case 
occurred.  It  was  a  case  of  Great  Diamond;  I  think  it  was  very 
soon  after  the  passing  of  Ordinance  9  of  1868.  No;  it  must 
have  been  before,  while  Major  Mundy  was  here.  The  manager, 
Mr.  Fieldj  bad  some  new  immigrants  whom  he  continued  to  foed 
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for  i  considerable  period.  I  think  nearly  six  months.  They  J>'M.jMa^. 
objected  and  complained,  and  he  was  prohibited  from  doing  8OiSil^8«p«]a70 
by  me  tbrough  the  Governor. 

Q.  4066.  Had  you  any  means  of  knowing  what  these  rations 
cost  the  immigrants  ? — A.  In  this  particular  case  ? 

CI  4067.  Yes,  what  would  be  about  the  daily  cost  ? — A.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  do  not  know  ;  as  a  matter  of  opinion  I  should 
thiakit  would  be  about  from  12  cents  to  16  cents. 

Mr.  Jenkins — ^Will  you  ask  what  that  would  procure,  if  the 
witness  has  formed  any  idea. 

Q.  4068.  The  President— What  food  would  from  12  cents  to  16 
cents  procure  ? — A.  There  ia  a  dietary  scale  proposed  by  me  in 
1868.  I  think  at  the  time  it  was  estimated  it  would  cost  16 
cents  per  head.  That  particular  scale  was  drawn  in  1868^  but 
the  system  was  proposed  by  me  years  previously. 

^  4069.  Do  you  consider  four  months  as  a  sufficient  time  to 
wny  it  out  ?— A.  I  do  not. 

^  4070.  How  long  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  continued  for 
people  after  their  arrival? — A.  I  think  that  the  rationing  of 
toe  people^  either  with  cooked  rations,  or  perhaps  afterwards 
^ith  rations  uncooked^  ought  to  be  continued  at  least  for  a 
Period  of  twelve  months. 

^«  4071.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — Do  you  know  any  estate  upon 

^bich  a  dietary  scale  of  this   nature  has   been  adopted   under 

tie  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1868  ?— A.  I  do  not,  sir.     The 

provisions  of  the  Ordinance  have  not,  to  my   knowledge,  been 

strictly  complied  with  in  any  case.     They  require  a  scale  to  be 

approved  by  the  Governor  before  being  adopted.      I  am  not 

aware  that  that  has  ever  been  done.     That  was  the  object  with 

irhich  I  drew  that  scale. 

d  4072.  if ou  say  you  do  not  know  any  case  where  they  have 
been  strictly  observed.  Is  it  considered  that  what  was  done  at 
Oreat  Diamond  formerly  is  allowable  now  ? — A.  Certainly  not. 
The  enactment  limits  it  to  four  months. 

Q.  4073.  Have  you   any  reason  to  suppose  it  is  done  now — 
that  diet  is  furnished  and  set  off  against  the  wages  ? — A.    I  be-        ^ 
lieve  it  has  been  done  in  a  few  cases.     I  am  not  prepared  to 
speak  very  uccurately.      I  think  I  would  give  a  more  accurate  j 

answer  if  I  say  I  believe  the  system  has  commenced.     That  J 
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i>'M,Mki0kmr*  there  has  been  tiich  a  commencement  of  the  system  working  on- 


>stk  Sf^tWO  d^  Ordinance  9  of  1868  not  strictly  applied. 

Q.  4074.  Mr.  Mitchdl — ^Do  yon  consider  the  immigrants 
conid  get  the  rations  in  this  scale  if  they  had  to  pnrchase  them 
at  the  small  shops  ? — ^A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  4075,  They  conld  only  get  them  for  16  cents  if  they  got  them 
from  the  proprietor  ?«-A.  Being  provided  wholesale  at  wholesale 
rates. 

Q.  4076.  The  President — ^The  scale  yon  have  given  in  amounts 
to  95  70,  as  I  make  ont  the  total  for  the  day  ?— A.  94  for  25 
immigrants. 

Q.  4077.  The  whole  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  4078.  You  give  them  three  meals  ? — A.  Yes.  I  calculate 
the  coat  of  the  food  of  25  immigrants  woold  be  16  cents  each. 

Q.  4079.  Mr.  Mitchell — Do  you  only  include  the  working 
days  in  that  scale  or  every  day  in  the  month  ? — A.  This  is  drawn 
for  the  day. 

Q.  4080.  But  in  the  calculation  which  you  have  made  just  now, 
would  it  be  for  every  day  in  the  month,  or  only  for  the  days  on 
which  the  man  works  ? — A.  With  regard  to  cost,  this  would  be 
the  cost  every  day.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would  not 
be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  ;  probably  I  have  allowed  freely. 
It  probably  would,  when  applied,  include  the  extra  days  to  which 
you  refer,  but  I  could  not  be  positive-  Perhaps  I  may  observe 
that  that  scale  was  sent  to  some  of  the  leading  planters  in  the 
Colony  for  their  consideration.  It  may  be  convenient  if  I  hand 
in  their  replies  in  reference  to  its  application  under  Ordinance  9, 
of  1868. 

The  President — We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Gallagher — ^Then  I  hand  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Garnett,  a  letter  from  Mr.  William  Russell,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Edmund  Field,  of  Oreat  Diamond,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  McCaU 
man,  of  Farm.  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  offering  the  Commis- 
sioners another  memorandum  proposed  by  me  under  Ordinance 
9,  of  1868. 

« 
» 

Q.  4081.  Sir   George  Youug«-Is  it  considered  that  the  prioo 
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of  the  common  articles  of  food  has  increased  of  late  years  ia  the  AJ^Mi#A«r. 
Colony? — A.  I  think  not ;   I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  so.  I2th8«pi.i870 

Q.  4082.  Mr.  Mitchell — Do  you  know  whether  indentured 
immigrants  usually  purchase  their  supply  of  food  from  the  shop* 
keepers  in  the  country  districts^  or  come  to  town  and  buy  them 
wholesale  ? — A.  Well^  they  do  come. 

Q.  4083.  Which  is  the  most  general  do  you  think  ? — A.  I 
am  afraid  it  i»  not  a  matter  of  which  I  have  snfiScient  knowledge. 
I  see  them  purchasing  at  the  country  shops  and  I  am  aware 
of  their  coming  to  towuj  but  which  is  most  prevalent  I  can 
■carcely  say. 

Q.  4084.  Sir  George  Young — Are  there  shops  upon  the 
estates  near  town  as  well  as  far  off  ? — A.  Oh  yes ;  at  every 
Tillage  and  estate  there  are  shops,  butj  I  believe,  the  immigrants 
often  buy  food  in  certain  packages  and  then  divide  it  amongst 
themselvesj  such  as  a  bag  of  rice  and  that  sort  of  thing, 

Q.  4085.  All  shops,  I  believe,  are  licensed,  are  they  not,  fur 
the  sale  of  food  P — A,  I  think  not,  it  is  a  matter  of  which  I 
have  no  precise  knowledge. 

Q.  4086.  Do  you  remember  any  instance  of  a  Coolie  having 
been  summoned  for  the  illegal  sale  of  provisions  without  a 
licence  ? — ^A.  Certainly  not ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  such  a  case. 
I  believe  that  years  ago  there  were  huckster  licenses  and  the 
system  was  dropped ;  whether  it  has  been  resumed  again  very 
recently,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  4087.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  inquire  at  any  time  as  to 
the  serious  subject  of  the  supply  of  food,  whether  any  estate  in 
particular  is  dependent  on  a  particular  shop,  or  whether  there 
is  universally  or  generally  sufficient  competition  to  insure  fair 
prices  ? — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  question  having  arisen.  From 
my  own  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  shops  seem  to  be  sufficiently  ' 
numerous  to  ensure  competition.  I  may  add,  that  upon  one 
occasion,  an  estate  obtained  provisions  in  town  and  sold  them  at 
the  wholesale  rate  on  the  estate  to  the  laborers ;  that  was  at 
Land  of  Plenty,  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Q.  4088.  Do  the  Coolies  appear  to  be  much  in  debt  at  the  shops  ? 
— ^A.  I  think  not ;  possibly  such  a  thing  might  occur  in  the  first 
year  under  indenture  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  rationing  system, 
)>ttt  I  should  fancy  not  afterwards. 
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p.MjMim^.  Q.  4089.  That  particular  evil  has  not  called  for  special  Dotioe 
12tii8flpkl870  from  you  ? — A.  No^  none*  I  may  perhaps  observe  io  connexion 
with  the  question,  there  is  in  the  report  of  the  Sub-Agents  one 
reference  by  an  Agent,  to  what  he  concei?ed  to  be  the  practice 
in  the  outlying  districts ;  that  the  shop-keepers  get  hold  of 
the  new  people,  get  them  in  their  debt,  and  keep  them  so ;  that 
is  the  only  circumstance  of  which  I  am  aware  bearing  on  the 
question. 

Q.  4090.  The  President— Who  made  that   report  ?— A.  Mr. 
John  James  Straker,  at  present  an  Inspector  of  Police. 

Q.  4091.  How  long  ago? — A.  I  should  fancy  seven  or  eight 
years  ago. 

Q.  4092.  Sir  Qeorge  Young — When  he  was  a  Sub-Agent  ? — 
A,  Yes ;  or  acting  as  one. 

Q.  4093.  Do  you  remember  it  being  noticed  in  these  reports 
that  Coolies  were  in  the  habit  of  lending  money  to  the  shop- 
keepers ? — A.  That  the  immigrants  were  in  the  habit  of  lending 
money  to  the  shop-keepers,  and  losing  it  thereby  ? 

Sir  Gteoi^e  Young — Yes. 

Mr.  Gallagher — I  think  there  is  a  reference.  I  think  the 
fact  appeared  in  some  particular  case. 

Q.  4094.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  investment  ia 
popular  with  them  ? — A.  I  have  no  special  reason  to  think  so ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  it  does  take  place  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  4095.  Is  the  Savings'  Bank  popular  as  an  investment  by 
the  Coolies  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  not  so  popular  as  it  might  be. 
Perhaps  I  should  say,  was  not. 

Q.  4096.  Is  it  becoming  more  so  ? — A.  I  have  no  particular 
reason  for  saying  that  it  is  ;  but  there  has  been  recent  legisla- 
tion, and  I  have  no  doubt  that  will  lead  to  satisfaction. 

Q.  4097.  The  President — Among  the  immigrants  going 
home  by  the  Ganges  on  Saturday  last,  I  observe  one  whom 
you  told  me  had  a  large  sum  of  money  going  with  him. 
Do  you  recollect  him.  I  think  you  mentioned  as  much  as  $7,000  ? 
— ^A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  fact.  I  suppose  somebody 
else  must  have  mentioned  it.  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  the  Commissioners  a  return  when  they  have  gone  in  % 
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day  or  two  when  tlie  ship's,  papers  are  cleared ;  but  to-day  it  -d.^^j^*^*^- 
was  utterly  impossibie  to  bring  it  with  me.      My  impression  is  ltQi8^l870 
that  there  is  no  such  fact  as  you  mention.    I  do  not  think  there 
is  such  a  sum  as  $7^000  going  with  any  one  person.      I  think 
the  largest  amount  is  a  sum  of  f  1^100. 

The  President — You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  it  now. 
If  you  will  some  day  give  us  the  list^  we  shall  be  able  to  find 

out. 

Q.  4098.  Mr.  Mitchell — Have  branches  of  these  Savings' 
Banks  been  established  in  the  different  districts  of  the  Colony  ? 
—A.  There  is  a  branch  in  New  Amsterdam^  and^I  uuderstaud^  that 
last  year  a  branch  was  established  on  the  Arabian  Coast  in  Esse- 
^uebo  i  but  whether  it  still  exists  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  4099. 1  think  that  in  some  of  their  reports  the  Sub-Agents 
We  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  parents  of  minors  in- 
dentured to  estates  object  to  having  their  wages  paid  into  the 
Savings'  Banks^  but  would  prefer  to  receive  it  themselres  ? — ^A. 
They  have. 

Q.  4100.  Do  they  still  object;  and  is  the  money  still  dealt  with  in 
wsame  manner? — A.  It  is  still  dealt  within  the  same  manner. 
Vf*  Firth's  objection  was  not  considered  to  be  one  requiring 
Action. 

Q«4101.  Do  many  minors  indenture? — A.  Not  so  many  as 
would  do  so  if  the  money  they  obtain  were  at  once  paid  into 
their  hands  or  those  of  their  parents.  That  is  the  very  object  the 
Immigration   Department  had  in  view  in  preventing  it. 

Q.  4102.  The  President — How  long  are  people  considered 
minors  here  ? — A.  Until  they  are  fifteen  ;  that  particular  class 
of  people  of  course. 

Q.  4103.  Mr.  Mitchell — Do  you  consider  that  their  parents  are 
not  proper  persons  to  be  entrusted  with  their  money  ? — A.  There 
might  be  special  eases  in  which  the  parents  might  be  proper  per- 
sons ;  but,  as  a  general  rule^  I  think  it  is  good  that  the  money 
should  be  put  by  for  the  benefit  of  the  minor  till  he  is  capable  of 
taking  care  of  it  himself. 

Q.  4104.  Do  those  minors  whose  parents  are  indentured  to  an 
estate  still  continue  to  reside  on  the  estate  with  their  parents  ? 
—A.  They  do. 

Vol.  II.  Fl 
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».M*§aati0hsr.  Q.  4105.  Do  jou  think  it  makes  any  difference  in  the  amount 
Ulk8ipL1870  of  work  which  they  perform  on  the  estate^  their  having  or  not 
having  received  bonnty  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  canses  very 
much  difference ;  bnt  when  indentured  they  are  liable  to  be  com- 
pelled to  work,  while^  if  unindentored,  of  course  they  are  less 
likely  to  be  called  on. 


Q.  4106.  Bat  yon  think  it  does  not  make  much  difference  in 
the  amount  of  work  they  perform  ? — ^A.  I  should  like  to  be 
guarded  in  my  reply  to  that.  It  may  possibly.  I  have  no  ab- 
solute knowledge  on  the  point. 

Q.  4107.  In  a  case  where  an  immigrant  has  a  large  famOy  of 
sons  who  are  minors,  does  it  ever  happen  that  he  is  offered  a 
higher  rate  of  bounty  to  indenture  than  a  man  who  has  no 
children  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  aware. 

Q.  4108.  From  the  fact  that  the  employer  would  obtain  the 
services  of  the  children  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  private 
bonus  may  bo  offered  possibly ;  but  the  bounty  remains  the  same. 

Q.  4109.  But  you  are  not  aware  of  any  instance  ? — ^A.  No ; 
I  am  not.  I  have  known  bonus  offered  of  from  $5  to  f  10  ;  but, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  you  speak  of,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber any  example. 

Q.  4110.  Sir  Oeorge  Tonng — ^Do  you  think  the  practice  of 
offering  bonus  liable  to  abuse.  Have  you  noticed  any  evil  aris- 
ing from  it? — A.  That  depends  upon  the  circumstance.  I 
think  that  when  bonus  is  offered  to  people  on  the  estate  on 
which  they  happen  to  be  resident,  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  and  proper 
thing ;  and  merely  establishes  a  market  price  for  the  sale  of  the 
pospeotive  five  years'  labor. 

Q.  4111.  What  you  object  to  is  the  practice  of  enticing  im- 
migrants away  by  offering  bonus  from  one  estate  to  an- 
other?— ^A.  Yes. 

• 

Q.  4112.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  force  in  the  objection 
that  these  people  not  being  entirely  able  to  balance  the  value  of 
money  against  the  value  of  their  freedom,  the  bonus  is  too  great 
a  temptation  and  ought  not  to  be  offered  ? — ^A.  It  might  be  so  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  Immigration  system,  but  the  objection  is 
utterly  futile  now,  with  the  immense  experience  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  immigrant  population. 
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a  4113.  The  President — It  has  been  suggested  that  the  o.ujMafUr. 
aeccmd  indenture  should  be  for  a  shorter  period  than  five  years,  utkSqjtiazo* 
What  is  your  opinion  on  that  subject  ? — A.  I  think  the  present 
system  works  very  well.  Perhaps  if  a  three  year  system  of  inden- 
ture could  be  adopted  it  might  be  more  satisfactory  to  the 
people  in  one  sense^  in  the  other  I  am  afraid  it  would  not.  The 
amount  of  bounty  would  necessarily  be  smaller  and  they  would 
?ery  probably  be  dissatisfied  with  that. 

Q.  4114.    Mr.  Mitchell — It  would  only  be  smaller  in  pro- 
portion to   the  diminished  number  of  years'  service  ? — A.  Pre- 
cisely ;  instead  of  being  offered  $50,  they  would  be  offered  $30. 
I  think  the  majority  would  say  ''  that  is  not  enough ;  we  will 
ndenture  for  five  years  if  you  make  it  $50/' 

QL  4115.  Sir  George  Young — Are  any  other  temptations  offered 
to  immigrants  to  induce  them  to  indenture^  according  to  your  know- 
ledge P — A.  Sometimes,  I  believe.  Perhaps  not  so  much  directly 
hdd  out  to  them,  but  a  practice  exists  of  allowing  them  to  keep 
cattle  on  the  waste  lands  of  the  estates;  and,  I  believe,  that  in  almost 
every  case  in  which  they  wish  for  it,  they  can  have  a  piece  of 
ground  for  a  garden.  I  am  not  aware  of  there  being  any  difilculty 
in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  4116.  Mr.  Mitchell — For  garden  ground,  is  it  land  that 
is  properly  drained  IP — A.  Yes ;  I  mean  patches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  dwellings. 

The  President — ^Is  your  only  objection  to  the  shorter  term  of 
reindenture  that  you  don't  think  the  Coolies  would  accept  it  ? 
— -A.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  would  not  accept  it. 
I  think  they  would  prefer  the  longer  period  and  the  larger 
amount  of  bounty.  I  must  confess  I  have  not  much  considered 
the  matter.  I  am  speaking  perhaps  impulsively  &om  a  moment's 
thought.  I  do  not  know  any  other  cause  of  objection,  except 
that  of  detail.     It  would  require  two-fifths  more  indenturing. 

Q.  4117.  Mr.  Mitchell — ^And  a  yearly  indenture  would 
require  five  times  as  much  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  4118.  The  President — ^But  there  would  be  less  to  inquire 
into ;  would  there  not  in  the  last  half  year  ?  You  would  not 
have  to  go  so  far  back  ?— A.  In  the  way  of  complaint,  do  you 
mean? 

Die  Plresideitb— Yes. 
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if.M.amtk^hw.      Mr.  Gallagher — ^I  cannot  say^  sir.      I  am  inclined  to  think 
iftkBipfriaza.  the  amount  of  complaint  would  be  very  mucli  the  same. 

Q.  4119.  And   the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  them^  would  that 
be  the  same  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  would  very  much  depend  upon  other 
circumstances  altogether.      For  instance^  I  may  exemplify  it  by. 
saying  that  since  the  Commissioners  have  been  sitting  we  have 
had  ten  times  as  many  complaints  to  inquire  into  as  previously. 

Q.  4120.  And  have  you  found  the  complaints  ten  times  as 
frivolous  ? — A.  I  should  say  so.  They  were  frivolous  before, 
but  a  great  proportion  are  still  more  frivolous  now.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  bulk  of  the  cases.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions. 

Q.  4121 .  Sir  George  Young — ^This  privilege  of  keeping  cows 
do  you  think  is  much  valued  by  the  Coolies  ? — ^A.  Very  much 
indc^. 

Q.  4122.  Are  there  many  estates  where  they  are  not  allowed 
to  keep  cows  ? — A.  Latterly,  I  believe,  the  practice  of  allowing 
them  to  keep  cattle  has  become  very  much  limited.  I  have  had 
occasion  when  travelling  to  understand  from  managers  that  they 
had  determined  not  to  continue  the  practice ;  it  prevents  the 
people  from  working.  They  go  to  cut  grass  for  their  cattle  azid 
attend  to  them  when  they  ought  to  be  at  work. 

Q.  4128.  Have  you  been  able  to  notice,  on  estates  where  they 
have  been  allowed  to  keep  cattle,  it  makes  any  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  their  state  of  contentment  ? — A.  Oh  I  I  think  so. 

Q.  4124.'  The  President — Are  they  more  con  tented,  when  they 
have  cattle  ? — A*  I  think  so,  sir,  decidedly. 

Q.  4125.  Sir  George  Young — ^I  suppose  it  is  very  easy  to 
ascertain  the  fact  whether  they  are  allowed  to  keep  cattle  by  the 
heads  you  see  about  ? — A.  No ;  you  can  scarcely  judge  from 
that.  Most  managers  of  estates  keep  cattle,  and,  as  there  are  no 
fences  between  the  estates,  perhaps  some  of  the  cattle  on  one 
estate  may  belong  to  another. 

Q.  4126.  Can  you  mention  any  estate  where  the  permission  of 
keeping  cattle  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  so  as  to  produce  an 
appreciable  degree  of  contentment  amongst  the  Coolies  ? — ^A. 
I  Uiink  Montrose  is  a  favourable  instance  ;  but,  it  is  a  matter 
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upon  wKch  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  bat  the  most  meagre  ^»J^»#»g^Uri 

bformation.  lllhScptUTOb 

Q.  4127.  It  is  rather  for  a  yiew  of  a  further  inquiry  that  I  ask 
the  qnestion.  You  had  occasion,  I  understand^  to  make  consider* 
able  inquiry  to  the  supply  of  drinking  water  on  the  estates.  Can 
70Q  tell  Qs — I  see  from  your  report  considerable  notice  has  been 
taken  of  it — can  you  tell  us  whether  that  has  been  much 
improved  lately  since  this  investigation  ^ — A.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  it  has.  I  believe  a  good  deal  has  been  done  dnring 
the  drought  or  subsequently  to  it. 

Q.  4128.  Of  a  permanent  character  ? — A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Qt  4129.  Have  Dr.  Shier's  exertions  in  this  direction  been 
confined,  so  far  as  your  observation  goes,  to  the  supply  of  the 
hospitals  in  effect? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  Dr.  Shier  made  a 
^rt  on  the  water  supply  throughout  the  Oolony  generally  to 
the  GoYemor,  I  believe. 

Q«  4130.  In  fact  do  yon  think  the  improvement  which  he  tells  ni 
has  been  effected,  must  be  limited  to  the  hospital  supply? 
—A.  No^  I  think  not ;  I  think  his  remarks  were  intended 
to  apply  to  the  water  supply  of  the  plantations  generally. 

Q.  4181.  Ton  think  then  there  has  been  some  improvements 
extending  beyond  the  supply  to  the  hospitals  ? — A.  I  think  so. 
I  speak  with  great  hesitation,  because  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  personal  observations  since  my  report. 

Q.  4182.  Is  there  any  supervision  provided  for  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  office  as  to  supply  of  water  on  estates  ? — A.  It 
is  entirely  limited  to  complaints  by  the  immigrants,  which 
would  then  be  duly  attended  to. 

Q.  4138.  Would  that  apply  to  such  a  case  as  overcrowding 
of  dwellings  ?  Would  there  be  no  supervision  on  the  part  of 
the  office  unless  there  were  special  complaints  ? — ^A.  Yes,  I 
think  so.     Dr.  Shier  specially  visits  and  reports. 

Q.  4184.  You  think  his  reports  include  overcrowding? 
it  would  fall  within  his  duty  ? — ^A.  Certainly ;  and  even  within 
the  duty  of  the  Immigration  Agent,  if  a  complaint  were  made. 

QL  4135.  But  only  if  a  complaint  were  made  ?— A.  Only  then. 

Q,  4186.  Dr.  Shier   tells   ns  he  cannot  report  upon  over* 
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« 

^*if  ^y^  crowding  generally,  because  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
IMSaptun^  number  of  immigrants  on  the  estates  ? — A.  Perhaps  I 
may  observe  that  I  have  been  directed  within  the  past 
month  or  two  to  supply  him  with  such  information ;  and  I 
may  add  perhaps  when  I  have  spoken  of  Dr.  Shier's  supervision,  I 
did  not  so  much  refer  to  his  calculating  space  and  numbers  as  to 
his  actual  personal  knowledge  on  the  plantations  when  visiting. 

m 

Q.  4137.  You  consider  that  the  office  has  relied  on  Dr.  Shier 
not  merely  to  see  that  the  dwellings  were  in  good  order,  but  to  see 
that  they  were  not  overcrowded  ? — A.  Yes,  I  do ;  but  not  so  entirely 
as  to  relieve  themselves  of  all  responsibility  if  the  niatter  turned  up. 
Allow  me  to  hand  in  a  register  kept  of  applications,  ihewing  how 
this  matter  has  been  attended  to  on  each  occasion  upon  which  I 
have  been  acting  at  the  commencement  of  each  immigration 
season.  One  form  is  kept  at  the  office  by  myself,  and  one  by  the 
Governor. 


Q.  4138.  Mr.  Cowie — Applications  for  what  ? — A.  For  allot- 
ments of  immigrants.  It  is  a  return  made  up  at  the  commence- 
ment of  every  season,  shewing  the  applications  for  allotments, 
with  the  mortality  for  four  or  five  years  previous  on  every  plan- 
tation, and  remarks  upon  the  accommodation  whether  in  hospital 
or  dwellings,  so  that  on  allotting  immigrants  it  would  be  seen 
whether  there  was  anything  objectionable  on  the  estate,  and  if 
there  were  anything  objectionable,  no  allotment  would  be 
made,  until  inquiry  had  taken  place  and  satisfactory  assurance 
was  given  that  it  would  be  remedied. 

« 

Q.  4189.  The  President— The  heading  *'  numbers  allotted  :*' 
does  that  mean  all  the  immigrants  on  the  estate  ? — ^A.  No,  it  is 
intended  to  be  a  register  of  the  allotments  made  during  the 
season ;  hence  the  term  used.  It  is  intended  to  be  filled  up 
column  after  column,  with  the  number  sent  from  each  ship  to 
each  estate  during  the  season. 

Q.  4140.  You  have  not  the  register  for  1869,  have  you  ?— 
A.  There  is  no  such  register*  I  was  not  acting  in  the  season  of 
1869—1870. 

Q;  4141.  Were  there  no  applications  ? — A.  This  form  is  only 
used  by  myself  while  I  am  acting. 

*  Q;414e.  Tbeii  it  is  not  a  public  record  ?— A.  It  is  a  puUio 
record  bnt^  it  it  only  used  by  myself  that  I  am  aware  of« 
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Q.  4143.  Mr  Mitchell-^Do  you  know  how  many  immigrants  ^'^'^wt^ur. 
have  been  applied  for  to  arrive  daring  the  ensuing  season  ? — '  iltfilBfiiii>-Wi 
A.  I  cannot  at  the  moment  recollect^  but  I  should  fancy  about  .     ^i 

between  8^000  aud  9^000. 

Q.  4144.  The  President — This  register  is  not  continued  then  ? 
— ^A.  It  has  not  been  permanently  kept^  but,  I  beliere^  something 
equivalent  to  it  is  always  done.  The  restrictions  indicated  by 
that  are  always  applied. 

QL  4145.  But  not  in  the  same  formj  so  that  one  may  see  at  a 
glance? — A.  No. 

Q.  4146,  Mr.  Mitchell— la  the  number  of  immigrants  applied 
for  generally  introduced  ?— A.  No^  not  generally.  I  think  it 
highly  probable  that  gentlemen  apply  for  more  than  they  ac- 
tually zequircj  knowing  that  the  full  number  is  never  intro- 
duced. 

QL  4147.  How  is  the  number  regulated  then  ? — A.  When  the 
number  applied  for  is  accurately  known^  the  Governor  and 
Court  of  Policy^  I  think^  decide  upon  the  number  to  be  ordered. 
The  Agent  then  supplies  as  many  up  to  that  number  as  he  can^ 
or  finds  it  convenient  to  do. 

Q.  4148.  When  we  were  at  the  Immigration  Office  we  found 
a  much  larger  number  put  down  their  names  to  return  than 
actually  went  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  4149.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  for  their  doing  so  ? — 
A.  Well^  I  presume  they  had  changed  their  minds^  because  they 
had  registered  them  impulsively,  and  finally  decided  otherwise. 

Q.  4150.  Has  it  ever  occurred  that  they  could  not  dispose 
of  their  property  in  time  ? — A.  I  have  had  occasionally  an  ex- 
ceptional case  of  that  kind  stated  to  me ;  I  think  I  had  one  as  to 
this  very  ship.  The  rule  is  that  after  registering,  they  do  not 
appear  at  all,  they  do  not  come  up  to  claim  their  passage.  I 
mean  the  rule  as  to  those  that  do  not  go ;  they  don't  appear 
simply,  and  the  matter  drops  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

Q.  4161.  The  President — And  you  have  not  made  any  fur- 
ther inquiry  into  the  matter? — A.  Certainly  not,  sir,  none 
whatever.  We  put  up  with  the  loss;  I  may  mention  that  in 
1858  the  fFhite  Eagle  went  back,  and  the  number  who  withdrew 
irere  lo  yer^  considerable^  that  the  then  Acting  Immigration 
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Agent  General  proposed  to  fine  those  wbo  remained  for  not  going  ; 
HftBijt.W  however  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

QL.  4152.  In  what  year  was  that  ? -That  was,  I  think,  in  1858— 
1857  or  1868.  I  will  not  be  certain  whether  it  was  the  HanUtte 
Mitchell  or  the  White  Eagle ;  it  was  one  or  the  other. 

Q.  4153.  Mr.  Jenkins — In  case  an  immigrant  applies  to  be 
sent  back  and  the  ship  which  is  going  is  fnll,  is  there  a  register 
kept  in  which,  if  he  desires  it^  his  name  will  be  put  down  to  go 
by  the  next  ship  ? — ^A.  I  may  say  there  is  a  register  opened 
•rery  January  and  is  kept  open  until  the  next  ship  leaves.  The 
ships  invariably  sail  about  September,  and  the  register  is  opened 
in  January,  so  that  if  any  inconvenience  is  experienced  it  is  very 
small. 

Q.  4154,  Sir  George  Young — Such  a  person  would  have  to 
apply  again  in  January  ? — ^A.  Some  time  between  the  1st  January 
and  the  81st  May.  Any  person  not  applying  within  the  first 
half  of  the  year  we  would  not  consider  that  they  wanted  to  go, 
because  they  have  full  notice  and  are  duly  called  upon  throogh- 
out  the  Colony. 

Q.  4155.  Mr.  Jenkins — That  notice  is  in  English  ? — A-  Yes; 
but  the  visiting  officer  also  is  requested  to  publish  it  on  his  tour, 
and  the  matter  has  become  so  well  established  by  custom  that  it 
is  well  known  by  every  immigrant  throughout  the  Colony. 

Q.  4156.  The  President — ^By  the  visiting  officers,  who  do  you 
mean  ? — A.  The  Sub-Immigration  Agents  who  visit  the  planta- 
tions. 

Q.  4157.  Do  you  include  the  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals  ? 
A.  Certainly  not,  sir. 

Q.  4158.  Mr.  Mitchell — By  section  157  of  Ordinance  4  of 
1864,  it  is  provided  that  if  an  immigrant  will  depart  from  the 
Colony  and  return  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  a  claim 
to  all  back  passage  at  the  expense  of  the  Colony,  notwith- 
standing  his  ten  years'  term  of  residence  may  have  elapsed  ? — A. 
Pardon  me ;  the  enactment  is,  if  he  does  not  give  ten  continuous 
years'  service.  If  he  does  he  may  go  away  ancl  come  back  and 
claim  his  passage. 

Q,  4159.  Mr,  Mitchell — Read  the  section  : — "  Provided  always, 
that  no  Indian  immigrant  to  be  hereafter  introduced  shall  so 
leave  the  Colony  without  having  first  registered  notice  Qf  Jus  in- 
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tention  so  to  do  as  hereinafter  mentioned;  and  provided  fur- ^•^•JJ^^*«*« 
ther^  that  if  any  Indian  immigrant  to  be  hereafter  introduced  idUi  B^,  WO 
shall  at  any  time  depart  the  Colony,  he  shall,  in  the  event  of 
his  return,  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  a  back 
passage  at  the  expense  of  the  Colony,  notwithstanding  his 
term  of  ten  years'  residence  may  have  elapsed,  unless  the  Go- 
vernor on  special  cause  shown  shall  be  pleased  to  waive  such 
forfeiture/'  Do  you  ever  remember  a  case  of  this  kind  ? — 
A.  Never.  No  such  case  has  ever  occurred  to  my  knowledge.  I 
may  add  that  immigrants  go  and  come  constantly,  and  no 
tpecial  notice  is  taken  of  them  beyond  facilitating  them. 

Q.  4160.  The  President — Have  you  any  means  of  identifying 
immigrants  who  have  been  in  the  Colony  before  and  have  return- 
ed?— A.  Certainly,  sir,  unless  they  have  a  desire  to  conceal 
their  identity  ;  then  possibly  they  might  escape  us.  It  is  just 
possible;  most  likely  they  would  not. 

Q.  4161.  Are  there  many  of  them? — ^A.  Who  have  left  the 
Colony  and  come  back  ? 

The  President — ^Yes,  from  India. 

Mr.  Gallagher — Well,  it  is  exceptional,  but  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon.    I  can  scarcely  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  numbers. 

Q<  4162.  Would  it  be  very  difficult  to  discover  from  your 
books  how  many  there  are? — A.  Well,  the  number  of  individuals 
who  have  formerly  through  us  left  the  Colony  and  returned  can 
be  seen  at  once,  they  are  not  many  ;  but  the  number  who  have 
gone  without  any  formal  registration,  who  have  gone  and  come 
back  again,  is  very  considerable. 

Q.  4163.  But  those  whom  you  know  for  certain,  who  have 
passed  through  the  Immigration  Office  ? — A.  Yes,  we  have  a 
register  of  them. 

Q.  4164.  And  of  those  who  have  come  hither  a  second 
time  ? — ^A.  No,  sir,  of  those  who  have  obtained  passports  to  go 
away. 

Q.  4165.  .Then  if  they  come  back  ? — A.  They  come  back  upon 
their  original  designation  as  immigrants. 

Q.  4166.  Can  you  ascertain  without  much  difficulty  how  many 
there  are? — ^A.  I  fear  not.    The  fact  is,  once  they  come  back 

f2 
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B.M.0tU§^.  fhey  fall  into  their  old  position^  I  think^  mthont  any  fonnal 
1lllilli0>117O  notice  being  taken  of  the  fact. 

Q.  4167.  Yon  mention  the  registers  required  by  Act  No.  IS 
of  1866,  are  they  satisfactorily  kept  now  ?-— A.  I  do  not  thinks 
as  I  said  before,  they  are  kept  with  perfect  accuracy ;  but  I 
think  they  are  kept  with  considerable  ordinary  care,  and  they 
are  a  very  great  improvement  on  the  preyious  system.  However, 
perhaps,  my  evidence  in  that  respect  ought  to  be  taken  with  some 
degree  of  caution,  in  as  much  as  I  introduced  them  myself. 

Q.  4168.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  get  a  penalty  inflicted 
for  not  keepiug  them  or  neglecting  them  ? — A.  Never.  I  may 
perhaps  observe  that  a  report  on  their  state  and  the  mode  of 
keeping  them  will  be  found  in  the  Sub-agents-'  reports,  with  an 
appendix  shewing  the  state  of  each  throughout  the  Colony  in  a 
few  words. 

Q.  4169.  Is  it  not  time  now,  do  you  think,  after  four  years^  to 
enforce  the  keeping  of  the  registers  ? — A.  If  the  necessity  was 
found  to  arise,  certainly. 

Q.  4170.  But  at  the  end  of  four  years,  if  they  were  not  kept 
properly  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such. 

Q.  4171.  You  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  the  end  of  four  years 
a  fit  time  to  enforce  the  remedy  ? — A.  If  any  occasion  were  to 
arise,  I  think  it  would  be. 

Q.  4172.  What  occasion  do  you  require  ? — ^A.  I  should  say 
anything  approaching  gross  neglect.  Neglect  which  rebuke  or 
reproof  would  be  insufficient  to  amend  in  the  judgment  of  an  ordi- 
nary person.  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think  improvements  in 
systems  are  much  obtained  by  prosecutions.  They  are  very  well 
as  final  measures,  but  I  think  improvements  in  systems  are 
arrived  at  by  different  means,  persuasion  and  argument. 


Mr.  Jenkins — Would  you  inquire  whether  there  does  exist 
any  authentic  register  of  deaths  and  births  on  the  plantations, 
because  comparing  the  witness'  former  answer  with  this,  it  would 
give  rise  to  another  question. 

Sir  George  Young — We  have  been  told  that  with  regard  to 
the  register  of  deaths  and  births  it  was  very  fairly  kept. 

Mr.  Jenkins — No ;  I  do  not  understand  it  so.  He  says  ''  not 
perfectly  kept,'* 
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Mr.  Gallagher — By  perfectly,  I  mean  in  a  state  of  perfection.  Air|«ijjy»«r. 

Utk8«iPtll7t 
Q.  4178.  Mr.  Jenkins — Are  we  to  understand  that  a  number 

of  deaths    may    occur  on    a    plantation    and    not    be    regis- 

tcTed  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  an   occasional  death 

may  by  an  accident  escape  detection,  and,  if  so,  it  will  remain 

unregistered. 

Q.  4174.  Is  it  possible  it  may  remain  unregistered  ?*-*A.  It 
is  perfectly  possible  that  a  manager  of  a  plantation,  if  he  chose, 
may  have  a  birth  or  death  unregistered  without  any  entry.  I 
do  not  see  anything  physically  to  preyent  it. 

Q.  4175.  Sir  George  Toung — Has  the  office  any  means  of 
knowing  with  regard  to  any  particular  death,  whether  it  took 
place  in  the  hospital  or  out  of  hospital  ? — A.  We  have  not 
directly,  but  I  think,  speaking  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
and  judgment,  deaths  usually  occurring  in  hospital,  some  mark 
would  be  placed  in  the  return  to  show  when  they  died  out  of 
ho^ital.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  exact  in  this 
respect. 

Q.  4176.  Suppose  you  were  to  compare  a  return  of  deaths 
from  an  estate  with  Dr.  Shier^s  return  of  deaths  from  an  hos* 
pital  and  find  that  the  first  contained  more  than  the  second, 
would  it  be  considered  a  reason  for  inquiring  as  to  how  these 
deaths  occurred  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  may  observe,  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  so  compared  the  returns,  and  have  in- 
quired on  the  estates  afterwards  of  the  deaths  that  were  omit* 
ted  firom  the  one  and  inserted  in  the  other.  That  was  in  the 
year  1868 

Q.  4177.  You  would  have  no  necessary  means  unless  this 
mark  had  been  put  in  the  register,  which  is  not  required  to  be 
put,  of  ascertaining  whether  the  cause  of  death  were  such  as 
to  require  the  man  to  be  sent  to  hospital  ? — ^A.  The  cause  of 
death  is  entered  in  a  separate  column. 

Q.  4178.  There  is  a  column  for  the  cause  of  death  ? — A.  Oh  t 
decidedly. 

Q.  4179.  fiut  unless  this  particular  remark  was  inserted, 
''died  out  of  hospital/'  you  could  not  say  of  any  particular 
case,  that  that  man  died  out  of  hospital  ? — A.  No  ;  I  do  not 
tUnk  so ;  there  is  nothing  necessarily  to  show  it,  I  should  think* 

QU  4180.  TheD;^  when  thia  inquiry  waa  made  in  1868^  it  muat 
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Aiftg^jfayUr.  iiave  been  because  some  remark  was  made  ? — A.  No ;  the  in- 
iSt^Sfptwoquiry  was  suggested  by  the  discrepancy  that  existed  between  the 
two  returns,  and  the  object  was  to  see  why  the  deaths  were 
inserted  in  the  one  and  omitted  in  the  other ;  it  was  found  that 
in  some  cases  it  arose  from  misconception,  and  in  others  from 
clerical  errors,  accidental  omissions,  and  so  on. 

Q.  4181.  The  President — Have  you  got  the  papers  of  that  in- 
quiry ? — A.  There  were  no  papers.  It  was  not  an  inquiry 
ordered,  but,  like  many  others,  the  Sub-Agents  took  a  proper 
determination  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  cause  of  the  discre- 
pancy. 

Q.  4182.  There  is  no  record  ? — A.  There  is  a  sort  of  record  in 
the  remarks  made  on  the  papers. 

Q.  4183.  Will  you  let  us    see  them  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  4184.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  remember  if  that  were 
the  case  of  Bath  and  Hope  and  Experiment,  Berbice  ? — A.  No ; 
I  think  it  referred  to  the  whole  Colony.  It  was  a  mere  attempt 
to  reconcile  discrepancies. 

Q.  4185.  You  do  not  remember  Dr.  Shier  being  directed  in 
1868  to  make  inquiries  as  to  certain  deaths  on  Hope  and  Expe^ 
riment  that  occurred  out  of  hospital  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember ; 
it  is  possible  the  papers  may  call  it  to  my  mind,  but  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.  4186.  The  President — There  is  a  proviso  in  section  8  of  the 
Act  13  of  1866,  with  regard  to  saving  managers  from  being  fined 
— a  proviso  under  which  they  can  escape  fines  ? — A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  4187.  What  is  that  proviso  ? — A.  That  if  the  necessary  in- 
formation is  not  forwarded  to  the  manager  to  enable  him  to  make 
certain  entries  he  shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  neglecting  to 
make  them. 

Q.  4188.  To  what  department  is  he  to  furnish  that  informa- 
tion ? — A.  The  Immigration  Department. 

Q.  4189.  So  he  can  only  escape  punishment  by  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  Immigration  Department  ?— A.  By  fixing  the  onus 
on  the  Immigration  Department ;  only  in  that  way. 

Q,  4190.  Mr.  Mitchell — I  see  in  one  of  your  reports  for  1868 
[handing  the  witness  a  document] . 
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Mr.  Gallagher — ^It  is  a  report  made  to  me.  D.Ji.(Uttf0Ur» 

I2tk8«i>i.ia70 
Q.   4191.    Mr.    Mitchell — By    whom?— A.   Mr.    Henry   P. 

Houghton.     He  was  then^  as  now,  Actiug  Sad  Sub  Immigration 
Agent. 

Q.  4192.  I  believe  it  is  there  stated  that  a  range  of  buildings 
have  been  erected  on  the  Spring  Garden  estate  which  were  not 
thooght  to  conform  to  Dr.  Shier's  requirements  or  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Immigration  OflSce,  and  the  manager  was  requested 
to  alter  that  building  which  he  declined  to  do.  Had  you  any 
means  of  forcing  him  to  do  so  ? — A.  I  speak  merely  from  recol- 
lection, but  I  think  it  was  afterwards  satisfactorily  arranged,  and 
that  Dr.  Shier  on  his  next  visit  found  the  buildings  in  so  far  as  it 
could  be  done  made  satisfactory.  It  was  something  about  the 
flooring,  if  I  remember.  The  flooring  was  not  filled  in.  I 
think  it  was  afterwards  filled  in,  but  I  am  speaking  merely  from 
recollection.     It  occurred  two  years  ago. 

Q.  4193.  But  you  had  no  means  of  enforcing  that  ? — A.  No 
direct  means  of  enforcing  it,  certainly.  You  could  not  compel 
a  man  to  put  up  a  house  in  a  certain  manner.  You  could  only 
say  "  if  you  don't  put  up  the  house  as  we  require  it,  you  wiU 
have  no  immigrants  to  put  into  it.'' 

CL  4194.  Sir  George  Young — But  you  would  have  no  means 
of  preventing  the  immigrants  he  had  already  from  being  put  into 
it  ? — A.  Except  that  if  Dr.  Shier  visited  again,  and  reported  that 
it  was  an  improper  habitation  for  them,  and  that  he  found  it 
inhabited,  no  doubt  the  Executive  would  take  immediate  steps. 
Of  course,  I  may  observe,  I  am  in  these  answers  really  giving 
opinions,  but  they  are  based  on  a  certain  amount  of  experience. 

The  President — Have  you  any  questions  to  put,  Mr.  Cowie  ? 

Mr.  Cowie — ^There  are  only  a  few  that  I  should  like  to  put. 
I  should  like  Mr.  Gallagher  to  be  asked  whether  the  Immigra- 
tion Department,  or  any  other  authority,  has  ever  attempted  to 
put  any  check  upon  the  establishment  of  shops  on  the  estates 
for  the  sale  of  Retail  Spirits,  or  whether  it  is  left  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  whether  or  not  the  person  having  the  shop  can  get  a 
licence? — A.  I  am  not  aware  the  Immigration  Department 
has  ever  had  occasion  to  interfere  with  the  establishment  of 
Retail  Spirit  Shops. 

GL  4195.  Sir  George  Young — ^You  are  not  aware  of  any  com* 
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D.M^4iati^,  plaiats  haying  been  made  to  the  Department  by  managers  on  the 
laihSipiasyo  anbject  ? — A.  No,  it  is  possible  there  may  hare  been.  There  has 

been  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  which  has  been  a  sealed  book 

to  me. 

Mr.  Cowie— The  witness  may  be  able  to  say  from  the  obser- 
vation which  he  has  made  there  has  been  actually  too  many 
Betail  Spirit  Shops. 

Q.  4196.  Sir  George  Young — ^Is  that  a  subject  to  come  under 
your  notice  ?  Have  you  obserred  that  there  are  too  many  Betail 
Spirit  Shops  on  estates  ? — A.  It  is  rather  a  conclusion,  but  they 
at  least  give  opportunity  for  an  immense  amount  of  drunkenness 
and  demoralisation  amongst  the  Coolies. 

Q.  4197.  Mr.  Co wie— There  was  one  particular  instance  which 
the  witness  gave  in  regard  to  Land  of  Plenty,  where  the  system 
had  been  begun  on  an  estate  of  buying  provision  wholesale  and 
selling  to  the  laborers  without  profit.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  that  was  put-  a  stop  to  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  aware. 

Q.  4198.  Are  you  aware  of  any  similar  practice  now  on 
any  estate? — A.  I  am  not;  but  I  may  add  that  I  consider 
it  a  very  decided  advantage  and  boon  to  the  immigrants. 

Q.  4199.  The  President — ^Then  would  you  advocate  the  planters 
keeping  shops  on  their  estates  ? — A.  That  would  entirely  depend^ 
I  should  say,  on  the  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted  and 
the  machinery  employed  in  carrying  them  out.  If  it  could  be 
done  in  any  manner  so  as  to  bring  to  the  doors  of  the  immigrants 
provisions  at  wholesale  prices,  or  nearly  so,  without  being  a  decided 
loss  to  the  plantation,  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  decided  benefit 
to  both. 


CL  4200.  Mr.  Cowie — I  should  like  to  have  this  question  put, 
whether,  as  things  are  at  present,  there  is  any  practice  or  system 
of  letting  out  the  waste  lands  of  the  estates  to  time-expired 
Coolies.  Do  you  know  whether  it  prevails  to  any  extent  ? — A. 
I  am  not  aware.  I  think  there  are  cases  where  the  back  lands 
are  let  out  for  plantain  walks,  but  1  think  they  are  exceptional, 

Q.  4201.  Would  you  be  able  to  say  whether  it  was  more  fre- 
quent formerly  than  it  is  now  ? — ^A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  4202.  Then,  I  should  like  him  to  be  asked  whether  on  those 

estates^  as  he  says  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  limit  the  keeping 

of  cattle^  it  has  been  applied  to  casea  where  a  Coolie  has  only  one 
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or  two  cows^  or  to  cases  where  he  has  seTen  or  eight  or  more  ?—  i>*M.€Mi9ghtt. 
A.  Those  are  matters  with  respect  to  which  I  will  not  pretend  to  ixiki^l^ 
go  into  detail,  but  my  impression  is  that  it  does  not  apply  to  •   ^ 

those  who  have  but  one  cow^  but  to  those  who  have  a  small  herd. 

Q.  4203.  To  people  whose  time  is  taken  up  attending 
upon  them  ? — A.  The  reason  I  have  heard  assigned  is  that  they 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  cutting  grass  that  they  ought 
to  devote  to  working  on  the  estate. 

Q.  4204.  With  reference  to  the  system  which  the  witness  ap- 
pears to  have  introduced  within  the  last  year  of  calling  in  valu- 
ators to  determine  questions  as  to  the  value  of  work,  I  should 
like  him  to  say,  if  be  can,  what  is  about  the  number  of  cases 
in  whiah  he  found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  that? — A. 
Probably  between  ten  and  twenty  to  speak  roundly. 

O.  4205.  From  the  first  ?— *A.  YeSj  the  last  couple  of  years ; 
eighteen  months,  I  believe,  it  is. 

Q.  4206.  Having  asked  a  question  with  regard  to  the  value 
of  work,  I  should  like  to  ask,  as  the  witness  appears  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  Ordinance  9,  of  1868, 
and  to  have  drafted  a  portion  of  it,  can  he  explain  to  us  the 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  shilling  minimum  ? — ^A.  The 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  shilling  instead  of  the  previ- 
ously understood  guilder,  was,  that  when  it  was  found  necessary 
to  legislate,  in  consequence  of  a  decision  of  Chief  Justice 
Beaumont  as  to  task  work.  Governor  Hincks,  on  my  own  re- 
commendation, considered  it  desirable  to  reduce  the  minimum  with 
regard  to  the  penalty  of  the  non-performance  of  work  to  5s. 
per  week  so  as  to  be  well  within  the  safe  side  of  the  question. 

Q.  4207.  Previously  to  that,  I  believe,  for  a  great  number  of 
years  the  generally  understood  value  of  a  task  had  been  a  guil- 
der ? — A.  It  was  understood  to  be  a  guilder. 

Q.  4208.  Sir  ^George  Young — Has  the  effect  of  that  change 
been  to  make  the  task  a  shilling  instead  of  a  guilder  with  re- 
gard to  persons  not  under  indenture  ? — A.  Allow  roe  to  say  with 
regard  to  that  drilling  task,  it  has  not  any  existence  in  fact ;  it 
does  not  represent  any  existing  thing.  It  merely  means  that 
five  shillings  worth  of  work  shall  be  performed  instead  of  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  worth,  as  formerly,  to  prevent  the 
penalty  being  inflicted.     It  is  imaginary  so  to  speak. 

Q,  4209,  Mr.  Cowie — ^Then  to  point  it  a  little  more  I  would 
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P.  Jf.  oaikigktr,  gqggest  this  ([uestion  j  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  average 
'l3tk8epL  1870  capacity  for  labor  of  an  ordinary  able-bodied  Coolie  to  render  a 
reduction  in  the  task  necessary  ? — A.  Perhaps  I  can  best  answer 
that  by  saying  that  the  earning  of  five  guilders  by  an  able-bodied 
immigrant  is  not  only  not  uncommon  but  amounts  above  it  are 
common  enough. 

Q.  4210.  I  merely  want  to  get  out  whether  the  formerly  un- 
derstood task  was  beyond  the  average  capacity  of  the  Coolies  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  was ;  I  speak,  of  course,  of  able-bodied  ac- 
climatized immigrants. 

There  is  another  question  I  would  like  to  ask  with  re- 
ference to  the  registers  of  births  and  deaths.  I  should  like  to 
know  whether,  under  Ordinance  No.  10  of  1868,  the  Ordinance 
for  the  registration  of  deaths  and  births,  the  managers  of  estates 
have  discharged  the  duty  of  reporting  the  births  and  deaths  ? — 

Q.  4211.  Sir  George  Young — I  am  told  the  Ordinance  No.  10 
of  1868  was  amended  by  No.  27  of  the  same  year.  A.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  that.  The  registrar  would  best  be  able  to 
inform  you. 

•      Q.  4212.   That  is  something  new,   I  believe? — A,   Yes,   it  is 
quite  a  new  system. 

Q.  4213.  There  is  only  ove  other  question  I  have  to  ask. 
It  has  reference  to  what  Mr.  Gallagher  said  about  absence.  I 
think  he  said  that  nothing  under  seven  days  continuous  absence 
would  be  reckoned.  Does  he  mean  that  a  man  by  appearing  on 
an  estate  and  working  every  Monday  could,  at  the  end  of  five 
years^  contend  that  he  had  carried  out  his  indenture  ? — A.  I  think 
so.     The  remedy  in  that  case  would  be  otherwise. 

Q.  4214.  Sir  George  Young — By  prosecution  ? — A.'  Yes,  it  is 
provided  for,  but  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  certificate. 

Q.  3215.  Mr.  Cowie — If  he  was  present  on  the  estate  only 
one  day  out  of  seven  ? — A.  I  think  so.  That,  however,  is  more 
a  legal  question. 

Mr.  Cowie — No,  I  was  asking  as  a  matter  of  fact  whether  a 
certificate  would  be  given. 

Mr.  Gallagher — As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  case  has  never 
occurred. 


•   .  .,  u-»4. 
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Q.  4216.  Mr.  Cowie— There  is  one  other  question   I  would  ^.^JJ^?**^' 
like  to  ask ;  it  is  whether  Mr.  Gallagher  considers  that  with  the  ItU  BepiVBfo 
present  staff  the  duties  of  visiting  the  estates  can  be  fully  and 
efficiently  performed  ?^-A.  The  question  is   as  to  possibility,  as 
I  understand  it ;   I  think  so.     I  would  simply  limit  myself  to 
saying,  I  beliere  the  staff  is  quite  sufficient. 

Q.  4217.  The  President^^You  think  the  work  can  be  efficiently 
performed.  Are  you  satisfied  of  it ;  you  are  the  head  of  the 
Department,  are  you  satisfied  of  it  ?^A.  I  am  only  temporal 
head ;  were  I  permanently  head  I  might  make  some  alteration  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  work. 

Q.  4218.  Are  you  satisfied  of  it  ? — A.  As  I  am  merely  tempo- 
rary head  of  the  department  I  can  scarcely  speak  of  it  positively.  If 
i  were  permanently  at  the  head  I  should  endeavour  to  make 
eertain  improvements.  I  will  put  in  a  paragraph  withdrawn 
from  a   report  of  mine  sometime  ago. 

Q. 4219.  Perhaps  you  had  better  give  us  the  whole? — J^.  It 
is  a  part  only  now^  sir.  That  portion  of  the  report  to  which  I 
r^er  was  withdrawn  for  certain  reasons.  There  are  suggestions 
in  it  as  to  improvements  of  the  routine  of  the  department  and 
also  general  suggestions  in  the  form  of  a  draft  bil^»  I  hand  this 
in  merely  to  shew  that  certain  defects  have  not  escaped  the 
detection  of  the  working  officers  of  the  department.  I  do  not 
submit  them  as  suggestions  to  be  adopted.  Probably  some  of 
the  suggestions  are  unworkable,  but  at  all  events  they  shew 
that   apparent  defects  in  the  system  have  not  been  passed  over. 

The  President — Have  you  any  questions  to  suggest^  Mr.  Jen- 
kins? 

Mr.  Jenkins — One  or  two  questions  with  regard  to  stoppage 
of  wages  and  desertions. 

Q.  4220.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1870,  complaint  was  made  of 
a  stoppage  of  wages  followed  by  proceedings  at  law  with  refer- 
ence to  Pin.  Versailles.  Can  the  witness  give  the  particulars  of 
tLat  ? — A.  I  ha?e  no  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Q.  4221.  Could  the  papers  be  produced  ? 

Sir  Oeorg«  Young— I  think  we  have  the  papers  in  that  case. 

9'^^-  ^r*  JeokisM-^Kat  the  witness  any  kndwledgt  of  a 

Vol.  II.  #1 
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AUMHUt.  prirote  system  of  any  fines  being  established  ?— A.  I  have.  It  is 
UthS^tUTO  raferred  to  in  the  papers  as  to  pin.  Indtutry  early  in  1867. 

Q.  4,223.  Did  you  with  reference  to  that  estate  make  the  fol- 
lowing entry  :—"  The  immigrants  seem  mnch  dissatisfied  and 
more  violent  in  their  complaints  than  on  any  other  estate  which  1 
have  yet  visited  ?"— A.  I  cannot  say  without  reference  to  the 
papers. 

Mr.  Jenkins— These  are  entries  made  by  the  witness  himself 
in  the  books  of  the  Immigration  Ofiice. 

Q.  4224.  Would  you  ask  what  would  he  the  nature  of  the 
■ystem  of  fines  established  in  that  case  ?— A.  The  system  as  I 
discovered  on  investigation,  was  this  :  the  manager  insisted  on  the 
people  working  on  Monday  j  not  idling  with  the  Creoles  In 
consequence  of  that  he  had  occasion,  if  I  recoUect  correctly,  to 
proceed  against  them  for  not  working  on  the  Monday:  not 
obeymg  his  orders  in  going  to  work,  and  by  some  sort  of  arrange, 
ment— I  cannot  caU  it  a  mutual  agreement,  because  it  waa 
imposed  upon  the  people— instead  of  proceeding  before  the  ma. 
•  gistrate,  they  were  privately  fined,  if  I  recoUect,  two  bitts  each 
for  not  so  working. 

Q.  4225.  Mr.  Cowie-These  were  Creoles  ?— A.  No,  indea, 
tured  immigrants. 

Q.  4226,  Sir  George  Young-Are  you  able  to  discover  whether 
that   practice   or   similar   practices  is  or  are  common  ?— A  I 

^^'^^^^  ^"^"^  '^''^  ^^^^  ^°°^  *»*  plantation  between  1865 
and  .looZ. 

Q  4227.  You  never  had  occasion  to  notice  it  anywhere  else  ? 
-A,  Irregularly  enough,  once  on  the  next  plantation,  but  never 
on  any  other. 

Q  4228  The  Pr^ident-What  is  the  name  of  the  next 
plantation  ?— A.  Turkeyen. 

^i^LS?^^  tT  ^°'"«r^id  7^^  'eport  upon  it  with 
disapproval?  —  A.  I  reported  upon  each  occasion  that  I 
discover^  It.  On  the  last  occasion  the  department  were 
about  taking  some  steps,  when  one  of  the  managers 
was  either  dismissed  or  resigned ;  at  all  events  he  left  the 
estate,  and  the  other  changed  to  another  plantation.  Of 
oourse  when  I  discovered  the  practice  on  either  plantation  I  «t 
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once  Tehementlj  condemned  it  on  the  part   of  the  Governmentj  J»  J^»<WtoyW. 
and  requested  that  it  may  be  immediately  discontinued.  lBthBtptl870 

Q.  4230.  Mr.  Jenkins — Then^  with  reference  to  the  same 
estate^  were  not  complaints  made  that  when  the  full  week's 
tasks  were  not  performed  payment  for  the  work  doue  was  defer- 
red until  the  next  week  by  way  of  punishment  ? 

Sir  George  Young — ^Are  you  asking  questions  as  to  matters 
contained  in  these  papers  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins — Merely  to  bring  it  out  in  the  shortest  way ;  it  ia 
with  reference  to  the  previous  statement  made  with  regard  to 
that  Tery  matter.  While  the  papers  are  being  brought  in  in  the 
r«rtfat7/f«  case  will  you  look  at  page  123  in  that  book  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher — An  entry  is  there  in  my  hand  writing ;  it  is 
in  the  usual  course  of  proceeding.  The  practice  disapproved  of 
came  before  me  in  this  way^  on  a  complaint  that  this  was  done 
instead  of  the  people  being  brought  up  before  the  magistrate, 
I  directed  them  to  apply  at  once  to  the  magistrate,  or  Immigra- 
tion Office.  It  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  some  degree  of 
color  for  supposing  it  was  done  by  mutual  agreement;  there 
was  a  degree  of  assent  to  it; 

Q.  4231.  Mr.  Jenkins — Now^  I  want  to  know  what  the  stop- 
page was  in  the  Versailles  case  ? — A.  Two  people  complained  of 
the  stoppage  of  their  wages.  I  caused  a  transcript  of  the  com- 
plaint to  be  made  out^  and  the  Acting  First  Sub-Immigration 
Agent  went  to  watch  the  proceedings.  There  were  cross-charges 
against  the  immigrants  for  not  performing  their  work.  The 
magistrate  entered  into  the  case  very  fully^  and  minutes  of  the 
investigation  were  forwarded  to  the  Immigration  Office.  Finally 
a  minute  was  assented  to  by  the  Governor  in  these  wnrds :— • 
"  That  these  immigrants  had  grossly  misrepresented  the  facts^ 
and  that  they  deserved  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  them.^ 


>j 


Q.  4232.  Do  you  ever  get  complaints  from  immigrants  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week^  at  the  time  of  assigning  the  tasks,  the 
overs^rs  or  managers  refuse  to  inform  them  of  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment ? — ^A.  I  have  never  had  such  a  complaint  ;  that  is  to  say^ 
in  the  terms  in  which  the  question  is  put.  I  have  never  had  a  com- 
plaint as  to  refusal ;  but  I  have  had  a  complaint  of  neglect 
occasionally.  I  have  had  complaints  from  time  to  time  by  im- 
migrants that  they  were  not  informed.  I  have  no  recollection 
of  any  camplaint  of  a  refoaal  to  infonn. 
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D.M.fMiiffier.  Q.  4i88.  Then,  sir,  iriU  you  ask  tlie  witness  who  was  Acting 
i^8^1870  Immigration  Agent  General  at  the  time  the  case  was  decided  in 
reference  to  the  12th  section  of  Ordinance  9  of  1868,  with  re- 
ference to  an  immigrant  absenting  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
complaining  to  the  Immigration  Agent  General.  Did  a  number 
of  immigrants  come  down  from  VryheicTs  Lust  and  make  a  com- 
plaint to  you  with  reference  to  their  treatment  on  that  estate  ? — 
A.  No,  not  a  number  of  immigrants,  I  think ;  bfit  there  has  been 
so  many  deputations  latterly  that  I  do  not  remember.  I  think 
three  or  four  people  only  came  to  me,  but  I  was  told  there  was 
a  large  body  about  town.  I  think  three  or  four  Indians  and  one 
Chinese  came  to  me  on  the  part  of  themselves  and  the  rest. 

Q.  4284.  Sir  George  Young — On  the  part  of  themselves  and 
the  rest  ? — A.  As  representing  them. 

Q.  4285.  Mr.  Jenkins  —Did  you  in  consequence  make  any 
communication  to  the  manager  of  the  estate  ? — A.  I  wrote  to 
the  manager  of  the  estate. 

Q.  4286.  Was  there  any  reply  ? — A.  I  received  no  reply. 

Q.  4237.  Are  you  aware  that  those  immigrants  were  subse- 
quently summoned  before  Mr.  Ware  for  that  absence  ? — A.  I 
am  aware  that  they  were  so  summoned. 

Q.  4288.  We  have  heard  from  Mr.  Ware  what  his  proceeding 
was  on  that  occasion.  Do  you  know  whether  any  other  magis- 
trate has  ever  so  decided  p — A.  I  think,  as  far  as  roy  know- 
lege  and  recollection  go,  it  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  been  brought  before  a  magistrate  in  the  Colony  ;  it  is  the 
first  case  of  the  kind. 

Q.  4239.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind  in  which 
an  immigrant  who  has  come  to  complain  has  been  summoned  for 
his  absence  on  the  occasion  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  undertake  to  say 
positively.  It  is  the  first  I  am  aware  that  has  been  tried  under 
the  I2th  section  of  Ord.  9  of  1868.  I  am  aware  only  of  that 
case  and  one  other  since. 

Q.  4240.  Do  you  remember  that  case  on  pin.  Enterprise  when 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  manager,  shut  up  eight  Coolies  in  the  water- 
closet  ;  do  you  remember  whether  they  had  come  to  town  to  com* 
plain  and  were  subsequently  convicted  of  that  offence  ? — A.  I  am 
not  aware. 

On.  4341.  Could  it  be  ascertained  by  any    documenti  ?    Sir 
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George  Young — ^Wfaat  is  the  date  of  the  circnmstanoe  you  wig-  ^-^M^wyfc^^ 
gest,  Mr.  Jenkins  ?— Mr.  Jenkins— 16th  March,  1867. — ^A.  IVitbteptWO 
reaiember  that  vas  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  police  prosecuted, 

;  Qi.  4242.  Could  you  ascertain  whether  they  came  dotm  to 
complain  of  that  assault — of  their  having  been  shut  up  by  the 
laansger  in  the  privy  ? — ^A.  Speaking  from  recollection,  I  am 
alznoat  certain  thqr  did.  Yes,  they  came  to  town  to  complain 
with  ref^ence  to  that  occurrence. 

Q.  4243.  I  think  you  *said  you  were  aware  that  they  were 
convicted  for  that  absence  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

Q.  4244.  How  many  strikes  have  occurred  during  the  past 
year  upon  estates  ? — A.  I  should  say  during  the  past  twelve 
months  perhaps  as  many  as  a  dozen,  perhaps  twenty. 

Q.  4245.  Did  one  occur  9.t  Met-en-Meerzorgf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  4246.  What  was  the  origin  of  that  strike  ? — A.  I  cannot  say 
from  memory ;  the  Commissioners  have  the  papers  before  them. 

Q.  4247.  Do  you  remember  that  another  occurred  at  Zeelugt  ? 
— ^A.  I  do  not ;  not  within  the  last  twdve   months. 

Q.  4248.  This  year  ending  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  overseers  ? 
—A.  Not  to  my^  knowledge. 

Q.  4249.  Did  one  occur  at  La  Jalousie  previous  to  one  at 
Leonora  ? — A.  I  think  there  was  some  disturbance  at  La  Jalousie* 
Mr.  Crosby,  I  think,  went  over.  I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to 
its  character.  I  rather  think  it  arose  out  of  some  violence  of 
some  sort  between  the  immigrants,  but  I  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  it. 

Ifix.  Jenkins — ^There  is  a  lot  of  cases  which  I  have ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  not  necessary  to  put  any  questions  in  r^ard  to  them 
imtil  they  are  brought  forward. 

Sir  Gcioi^e  Young — ^Do  you  want  to  obtain  confirmation  from 
the  witness  of  the  facts  contained  in  papers  in  our  possession  ? 


Mr.  Jenkins — No  ;  confirmation  of  information  otherwise  ob* 
tamed.  If  necessary  I  can  apply  to  the  Commissionera  after- 
wards and  draw  their  attention  to  them. 

Sir  Qeorge  Young— Any  papers  in  our  possesaion  with  regard 
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9.M.tMU§hir.  to  these  diftturbancet  70a  are  quite   welcome  to  inspect  upon  I 

UttiVepeiSTO  making  a  proper  application.  H 

Mr*  Jenkins— -Then  I  will  not  ask  any  other  questions.  i 


Q.  4251.  When  did  yon  visit  the  estate  prerionsly  ? — ^A. 
months  before.    Any  snch  drcnmstance  wonid  be  shewn  in  the 
day  book. 

Q.  4252.  Yon  are  not  able  to  say  from  memory  whether  any 
complaint  was  made  npon  thai  occasion  ? — ^A.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  from  memory.  I  have  a  recollection  of 
one  occasion  at  Leonora — whether  then  or  prerionsly  I  cannot 
say— of  being  very  late  at  work  in  the  eyening^  and  getting  done 
just  about  dark  and  going  away  very  hastily. 

CL ^258.  The   President— Bid   anything   happen  then?— -A. 


] 


Sir  Oeorge  Toung — It  has  been  asserted  Mr.  Gallagher^  and 
I  think  it  right  to  give  yon  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
matter  so  far  as  your  memory  goes,  that  you  were  present  at  ^ 

Leonora  before  the  disturbance  last  year  and  that  you  refused  to 
listen  to  the  complaints  which  were  then  made  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher— I  am  sorry  that  thf  Commissioners  find  it 
necessary  to  put  any  question  upon  that  subject ;  I  thought  it 
had  been  explained  by  Mr.  Crosby. 

Sir  George  Toung — We  could  not  get  a  complete  account  firom 
Mr.  Crosby  as  to  your  part  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Gallagher — ^It  being  part  of  my  duty  to  visit  the  estates 
on  the  West  Coast  on  that  occasion  I  was  engsged  in  visiting  the 
estates  up  the  rivers  when,  about  the  time  that  the  Leonora  riot 
occurred,  I  was  sent  to  pin.  Perseverance  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion there.  While  I  was  there,  Mr.  Crosby  took  my  duty  on  the 
West  Coast  on  the  Mondsy  and  Tuesdsy.  I  observe  from  an. 
entry  in  the  day-book  that  about  two  hundred  people  from 
Leonora  met  Mr.  Crosby  at  T\i»chen  de  Vrienden  on  the 
Tuesdsy,  and  that  he  told  them  to  go  back  to  Leonora,  and 
that  Mr.  Gallagher  would  investigate  their  complaints  when 
he  visited  the  estate  on  the  following  Monday.  I  visited  Leonora 
on  Thursday  and  saw  nothing  of  the  people. 

Q.  4250.  Sir  George  Young-*Could  the  statement  have  refer- 
red to  any  previous  visit  paid  to  that  estate  P— A.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  such  circumstance. 
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Nothing  that  I  know.     I  generally  liad   a  very  heavy  duty   at  ^.ir.ctaif^iUr. 
Ltonora.     It  is  a  very  large  estate  and   there  are   a  very   large  igthi^ptisTO 
number  of  people  there.     Will  the  Commissioners   allow  me  to 
hand  in  a  series  of  returns  accounting  for  the   immigrants  intro* 
duced  into  the  Colony  since  the  commencement  of  inunigration  ? 

Q.  4264.  Sir  George  Young— What  are  they  ?  —A.  They  are 
statistical  returns  accounting  as  accurately  as  may  be  for  the 
immigrants  who  have  come  to  the  Colony.  You  will  find  a  series 
of  retoma  ending  with  a  secapitulation^  both  as  to  East  Indians 
and  Chinese.  Perhaps  it  may  be  convenient  to  the  Commission- 
ers also  to  have  a  copy  of  a  return  a  little  more  perfect  than  that 
famished  to  the  Combined  Court  as  to  the  mortality  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  One  thing  even  I  should  like  to  say^  if  per- 
mitted. In  some  portion  of  the  evidence  reference  is  made  to 
my  personal  position.  I  received  the  appointment  which  I  now 
holdj  from  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse.  I  have  in  this  document  upon 
which  Sir  Philip  Woodhouse  has  put  a  minute  with  regard  to  my 
position  originallyj  whether  merely  clerical^  or  whether  confiden- 
tial or  otherwise. 

The  Coimnission  then»  at  4*15^  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  the  14th  instant 
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7Ve{/3(A^  Day :  WedneMdajf,  \4dh  September,  1870i 


The  Commissioners  took  their  seats  at  11  o*Clock. 
Hr.  Wm.  Bu88ell«  swom. 

a  4255.  Tke  President— Mr.  Wm.  Rttsaell,  I  believe  ?— 
A.  That  ifl  my  name. 

Ct  4256.  You  are  manager  of  Leonora,  with  other  adjoining 
estates  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  call  me  manager. 
I  have  charge  of  those  estates,  but  I  have  managers  under  me 
with  full  salaries. 

Q.  4257.  Ton  are  also  attorney  for  several  estates,  are  you  not  ? 
— ^A.  I  am. 

Q.  4258.  Do  you  consider  yourself  as  af tomey  for  Leonora  ? — 
A.  I  am. 

Q. 4259.  What  are  the  duties  of  attorneys? — ^A.  The  duties 
of  an  attorney  are  to  pay  periodical  visits  to  the  estates,  to  in- 
spect the  cultivation  and  manufacturing  department,  and  in  town 
to  examine  all  the  weekly  reports  coming  in  from  the  estates. 

Q.  4260.  Does  the  attorney  appoint  the  officers  on  the  estates  ? 
A.  He  appoints  the  manager,  but  generally  the  manager  appoints 
his  own  overseers.  I  may  mention  that  on  the  Colonial  Com- 
pany's estates  a  great  many  young  men  are  sent  out  indentured 
from  home,  and  they  are  placed  on  the  estates  either  by  myself 
or  my  co-attorneys. 

Q,  4261.  Sir  George  Young — ^You  are  one  of  the  attorneys  for 
the  Colonial  Company's  estates  ? — ^A,  I  am. 

Q.  4262.  The  President— "V^Hi  at  are  the  estates  for  which  you 
arc  attorney  ? — A.  Well,  to  begin  with,  Hampton  Court,  on  the 
Arabian  Coast.  I  am  at  present  also  acting  for  Anna  Regina 
as  planting  attorney.  I  then  come  across  to  the  West  Coast, 
where  I  am  attorney  and  part  proprietor  of  Pin.  Tu$chtn  de 
Vrienden,  The  next  estate  on  the  West  Coast  of  which  I  am 
fittomey  is  Pin.  De  WUlem ;  then  Zeeburg,  Leonora,  and  Anna 
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Caiherina,     They  are  combined  in  one  estate.     You  may  call  it    TT.  Suaeih 
one  very  large  estate^  making  about  3^000  hhds.  sugar,  where  my  i4tk  Sept  1870 
residence  is.     I  have  two  managers,  and  each  receives  a  salary 
of  $2,000  per  year  to  conduct  the  field  work  and  manufacturing 
department. 

Q. 4263.  Are  these  all? — A.  The  next  estate  is  Windsor 
Forest  on  the  same  Coast,  and  Haarlem.  These  two  estates  join 
each  other.  You  may  almost  call  them  one ;  they  soon  will  be 
one  combined  estate.  We  then  go  up  the  River  to  Pin.  Farm 
and  Peter* 8  Hall,  on  the  east  bank  Demerary  River;  then  to  Pin. 
Smcess  on  the  East  Coast  and  La  Bonne  Inieniion — of  that  estate 
also  I  am  part  proprietor.  That  embraces  my  duties  in  Demerary 
and  Essequebo.  I  pay  two  half-yearly  visits,  andoftener  if  I ,ean 
find  time,  to  the  Colonial  Company's  estates  in  Berbice, :  whioh 
consist  of  Pin.  Friends,  Mara,  and  Ma  Reiraite  on  the  Berbice 
River,  and  Pin.  Albion;  on  the  Corentyne  Coast.  I  also  inspect 
a  mortgaged  estate,  Ooldstone  Hall,  on  the  Canje  Creek,  and  I 
hate  paid  one  visit  to  an  estate  which  is  slightly  indebted  to  the 
agency  of  the  Company  here  called  Waterloo,  in  Leguan.  Those 
are  all. 

Q.  4264.  How  long  haVe  you  been  in  the  country  ? — ^A.  I  have 
been  in  active  service  here  ever  since  1847,  with  the  exception  of 
a  visit  of  six  months,  which  I  paid  to  my  native  coimtry  in  1866, 
two  months  in  1868,  and  two  months  in  1869,  when  I  travelled 
through  the  West  Indian  Islands.  I  then  inspected  the  Colonial 
Company's  estates  in  Trinidad — (I  made  two  inspections) — Bar- 
bados, Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  Antigua. 

Q.  426&<  All  that  time  you  have  been  employed  upon  estates  ? 
— 'A,  Yes.  I  commenced  my  career  on  pin-  Friends,  on  the  Ber- 
bice river^  and  from  there  I  went  to  Pin.  Diamond  on  the  Deme- 
rara  river. 

Q,  4266;  As  what  ?--^A.  As  an  overseer.  I  commenced  as  an 
overseer,  that  is  to  say,  I  commenced  my  career  here  as  an  over- 
seer.  I  had  done  something  before  I  came  here. 

Q.  4267.  And  from  that  you  have  risen  to  the  important  situa- 
tions you  now  hold  ? — ^A.  Yes  ;  if  they  may  be  considered  so. 

Q.  4268.  It  is  only  the  inanager  who  is  appointed  by  the  attor- 
ney ? — ^A.  And,  occasionally^  the  overseers.  In  fact,  the  attorney  is 
generally  consulted;  but  I  pi^efer  to  allow  my  managers  to  ap- 
point their  own  overseers ;   it  does  not  give  rise  to  the  petty 

g2 
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IT.  MimtU.  jcaloasies  which  sometimes  arise*    If  I  appointed  the  orerseen^  a 
I4lk  Best  1870  ii><^ii>^6f  ™A7  imagine  the  overseer  was  bringing  tales  to  me.     I 
find  it  works  in  practice  much  better  for  them  to  appoint  their 
own  overseers. 

Q.  4269.  Do  overseers  serve  any  kind  of  apprenticeship  ? — A. 
Occasionally  they  do.  They  are  generally  indentured  for  three 
yearSj  those  that  come  out  indentured,  and  men  of  ability  who 
have  been  brought  up  as  farmers  in  England  or  Scotland  with  a 
knowledge  of  business,  having  been  perhaps  in  a  Solicitor's  office, 
rise  much  quicker  than  boys  from  school  or  from  towns  generally. 

Q.  4270*  The  doctor  on  the  estate  and  the  hospital  servants  ? 
i— A.  Oh  I  the  doctor  is  appointed  by  either  the  proprietor  or 
attorney.  The  manager  has  no  say  in  the  appointment  of  the 
doctor. 

Q.  4271.  And  the  sick  nurses  and  dispenser? — A.  I  may  say 
that  the  dispenser  is  generally  selected  by  the  doctor,  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  estate,  and  the  nurses,  washerwomen,  and  cook, 
they  are  just  picked  up  by  the  manager. 

Q.  4272.  Sir  George  Young — The  head  nurse  is  appointed  by 
ihe  doctor  ? — ^A.  He  is  generally  appointed  by  the  doctor.  For 
instance  where,  as  on  the  Leonora  estate,  we  have  a  large  hos- 
pital, we  have  two  dispensers,  one  is  a  Hindoo  who  has  learned 
to  read  and  write  English  on  the  estate. 

Q.  4273.  The  President— What  staflf  is  there  on  the  estate  ? — 
A.  It  depends  upon  the  estate;  perhaps  you  will  take  the 
heoTwra  estate  alone. 

Q.  4274.  If  you  please  ? — A.  There  is  a  manager,  there  are  six 
overseers,  a  book-keeper,  a  medical  attendant,  an  engineer,  who 
also  practises  for  several  other  estates;  he  is  not  tied  down  to  one 
estate. 

Q.  4275.  Sir  George  Young— And  also  medical  attendant? 
i— A.  Yes,  I  may  mention  that  the  medical  attendant  attends 
all  the  estates  extending  from  Leonora  to  the  bottom  of  the 
coast.  His  work  has  been  very  much  lightened  lately  by  an 
exchange  of  estates.  Formerly  he  attended  the  La  Jalousie 
estate  belonging  to  the  upper  district,  but  lately  it  has  been 
handed  over  to  the  other  doctor,  so  that  he  has  now  from 
Leonora  down  to  Philadelphia,  That  has  made  his  practice  very 
compact,  and  he  can  get  over  all  his  district  easily  in  one  day. 
Formerly  when  he  had  to  go  to  Windsor  Forest  and  La  Jalousie 
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higher  np   the  coasts  it  required  almost  the  whole  of  two  days^    W,  SumA 
80  that  he  had  no  spare  day  to  himself.     Of  course^  on  the  staff  ^^^i^jj^xSTO* 
of  the  estate^  we  have  also  to  include  a  foreman  in  each  gang. 

Q.  4276.  Each  gang  of  labourers  ?— A.  Yes.  The  Coolie 
gang  have  their  own  Sirdar,  and  generally  a  black  man  to 
niperintend  and  look  into  the  quality  of  the  work.  The  Coolie 
Krdar  is  a  sort  of  interpreter  to  look  after  the  Coolies'  rights, 
as  it  were. 

Q.  4277.  The  President — ^The  Sirdar  is  the  interpreter?— 
A.  Yes;  and  also,  in  the  case  of  Leonora,  I  may  hand  in 
one  of  his  books  in  which  he  takes  down  the  Coolies'  work 
in  his  own  characters. 

The  book  was  handed  in. 

Q.  4278.  The  President— He  is  a  Madras  Coolie  P— A.  He  is 
a  Hadrassee,  but  he  is  also  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  Cal- 
cutta language. 

Q.  4279.  And  then  you  have  a  person  who  overlooks  their 
work  p — A.  There  is  a  confidential  head-man,  a  black  man,  who 
orerlooka  the  work  and  sees  it  is  properly  performed.  The  over- 
seer, he  takes  down  the  work  in  these  books,  counting  the  peo* 
pie  in  the  field,  noting  whether  they  are  in  the  field  or  whether 
they  are  absent,  and  the  amount  of  money  which  they  can  earn  for 
the  day.  (Books  handed  in,)  The  overseer  carries  that  book  into 
the  field  with  him  which  I  hand  you  now.  He  takes  down  the 
names  of  all  the  people  that  he  finds  there  at  work,  and  marks 
those  that  are  al^sent  with  an  "  A.^'  and  in  the  afternoon  he  comes 
home  to  the  building* and  examines  the  hospital  case  book. 

Q.  4280.  The  buildings  are  the  offices,  not  the  houses  ? — 
A.  It  is  where  the  office  is  kept.  We  always  talk  of  the  buildings 
sa  the  place  where  the  people  are  mustered  to  be  paid ;  for  in- 
stance, at  the  overseers^  quarters. 

Q.  4281.  Comes  home  to  the  buildings? — A.  And  examines 
the  hospital  case  book.  If  he  finds  there  are  any  of  his  gang  in 
the  hospital,  he  marks  '^  H  ^  in  his  muster  roll  book.  He  also 
examines  the  building  overseer^s  book  to  see  if  any  of  his  gang 
have  found  their  way  to  the  buildings.  If  they  are  found  in 
the  buildings  he  marks  a  ^^  B  '^  to  their  names.  The  books  are 
then  examined  by  the  manager,  and  if  he  is  satisfied  that  they 
ire  all  correct^  the  entries  are  made  in  the  pay  list,  the  muster 
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IT.  SutieU.    roll  book,  as  it  is  called,  and  signed  every  morning  by  the  ma- 
l4UiSepii879.  nager.      You  will  find  a  pay  list  and  muster  roll  for  each  gang 
of  labourers   on  the  estate.     The  weeding  gang  of  Coolies  have 
their  pay  list,  and  the  shovel  gang  have  their  pay  list  distinct. 

Q.  4282.  Sir  George  Young — Is  the  pay  list  the  muster  roll 
book  ? — A.  That  is,  properly  speaking,  the  muster  roll  book 
ifhich  is  before  yon  now,  the  small  book ;  but  it  is  also  entered 
up  in  the  large  book  and  checked  by  the  manager,  who  signs  it 
every  day.  You  will  see  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  each  la- 
bourer on  the  Saturday.  I  have,  for  the  informatiouof  theCommis- 
aionora,  brought  up  some  old  books.  I  should  like  to  get  through 
with  those  which  aie  now  in  use  to-day,  because- to-morrow  morn- 
ing they  will  be  required  on  the  estate.  In  the  old  books  you 
can  refer  to  the  prices  paid  for  years  past.  I  shall  come  to  the 
report  book  by  and  by,  when  the  reports  are: summed  up,  the 
amounts  paid  for  each  description  of  work. 

Q.  4283*  I  suppose  these  little  books  which  are  kept  by  the 
overseers  and  carried  into  the  fields  were  kept  before  that  Ordi- 
nance was  passed,  which  substituted  them  for  the  muster  roll  ? — 

A.  Always. 
•  «  • 
Q.  4284.  In  the  days  before  that  Act  was  passed  was  there  a 
muster  roll  kept  separate  from  the  pay  list  ? — A.  There  was,  and 
I  may  tell  you  that  from  various  causes  it  became  almost  a  sham, 
because  a  great  many  of  our  best  labourers  preferred  to  go  out  at 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  commence  their  day's  work,  and  the 
muster  roll  was  called  over  more  to  comply  with  the  Ordinance 
than  anything  else.  Although  the  muster  roll  was  shewn  at  the 
magistrate's  ofiice,  the  pay  list  was  always  produced  also,  to 
shew  what  the  people  had  earned,  and  to  shew  the  days  they  had 
actually  been  at  work  in  the  field  or  buildings. 

Q.  4285.  Does  the  black  forem  an  of  the  Coolie  gang  keep  a 
book  also  ? — A.  No ;  I  have  had  men  that  could  write,  but, 
generally,  they  are  old  hands  who  do  not  keep  any  book  but 
whose  memory  is  something  astonishing.  They  have  often  cor- 
rected me.  When  I  had  to  trust  to  my  book  as  au  overseer, ,  I 
found  their  memory  often  better  than  my  book. 

Q.  4286.  In  this  book  which  contains  the  marks  made  by  the 
Coolie  foreman,  does  he  take  any  cognisance  of  absence  as  weU 
as  of  work  ? — A.  Oh  !  I  believe  so ;  that  is  done  entirely  for 
his  own  information^  but  it  is  Tery  valuable,  because  if  there  ia 
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anj  dispute  aboat  wages  on  the  pay  day  it  can  be  referred  to,    F.  JUumUi 

andy  if  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  between  the  overseer  and  i4Uii^uWch 

kboorers^  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  is  always  given  to  the  labourer. 

I  have  made  th^t  an  universal  rule  since  I  was  an  overseer,  because 

I  have  generally  found  the  labourer  to  be  correct.     He  had  only 

the  one  thing  to  think  about^  whereas  I  had  a  great  many,   and 

I  acknowledge  that  I  have  occasionally  foun^l  on  a  Saturday  that  I 

had  made  a  mistake^  and  the  foreman  and  labourer  between  them 

would  convince  me  that  they  were  right  and  I  was  wrong.    I 

have  therefore  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that,  where  there  is  a 

doubt,  the  labourer  shall  get  the  benefit  of  it,  and  I  know  that 

is  carried  out  faithfully  on  the   Leonora  estate  at  all  events* 

I  am.  not  so  sure  about  the  other  esta^tes  I  represent,  because  I 

have  not   the  same  opportunity  of  watching  and  checking.     I 

may  also  tell  you  that  each  overseer  pays  his  own  gang.     The 

labourer's  name  is  called  out  and  the  amount  of  money  he  is 

working  for,  the  wages  he  has  cfarn^ ;  the  name  is  repeated  by 

the  foreman,  and  the  m.oney  is  hjan^d^  to  the  foreman,  who 

reckons  it  and  hands  it  l^o  the  labourer. 

Q.  4287.  The  President — I  see  the  amounts  are  not  all  paid 
to  the  labomrer  himself  always  ? — A.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
carry  out  ;that  jpvie  %q  i}xe  letter.  A  mfrnwill  be  awi^y  buying 
provisions,  he  could  have  a  pass  to  come  to  to^n  tQ.  buy  provi* 
sions  and  would  consider  it  a  hard  case  that  his  wife  would  not 
be  allowed  to  carry  him  his  wages.  I  have  pever  had  a  com- 
plaint of  one  man  taking  another  man's  wages  and  not  giving 
them  to  him.  Strictly  speaking,  the  overseer  has  no  business 
to  pay  the  wages  to  any  other  person,  but  not  to  do  so  would 
give  rise  to  no  end  of  little  quarrels.  On  the  Monday  people 
would  come  to  ine  and  say  they  had  not  got  their  money,  and  it 
would  occasion  broken  days. 

Q.  4288.  Mr.  Cowie— ^Would  thb  Commission  ask  whether 
wages  are  ever  paid  to  another  party  than  the  labourer  himself  on 
the  plea  that. the  other  person  is  a  creditor  of  his  or  has  some 
assignment? — A.  No,  never. 

Q.  4289.  Mr.  Mitchell — Are  these  foremen  usually  called 
foremen  or  drivers  ?-^A.  They  are  sometimes  called  one  thing 
and  sometimes  the  other.  I  look  upon  them  as  foremen  of  the 
gang,  whereas  the  name  driver  is  a  relic  of  the  olden  time. 

Q.  4290.  The  President*-If  the  money  is  not  paid  to  the  wife 
how  do  you  select  another  person  to  receive  it  ?-*A.  Between  the 
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W.  JBMM0.   overseer  and  the  driver,  they  know  all  those  who  are  friends ;  for 

Mi&8«pti870.  i>^B^<^Q^#  ^^o  ^^  three  live  in  a  house,  and  one  man's  money  will 
he  taken  by  one  of  the  others.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  now  to 
put  in  the  report  books  which  shew  the  different  rates  of  wages. 

Q.  4291.  The  President — ^There  are  one  or  two  questions  I 
want  to  ask  before  that ;  you  mentioned  the  different  ganp.  I 
did  not  take  them  down  ? — A.  There  is  the  shovel  gang,  the  weed- 
ing gangj  the  light  Creole  gang ;  these  are  composed  of  people 
that  are  not  able  to  earn  a  shilling  per  day,  they  work  for 
various  sums,  from  6d.  to  8d,  up  to  Is ;  and  in  crop  season  the 
cane  cutting  gang. 

Q.  4292.  There  is  the  buildings  ?— A.  There  is  the  building 
gang,  that  is  just  one  large  gang  of  people  employed  at  different 
occupations  at  the  buildings. 

Q.  4293.  You  mentioned  the  engineer  who  was  not  restricted 
to  one  estate.  Have  you  a  separate  engineer  or  engine  driver  ? 
—A.  Oh   yes ;  for  each  separate  engine. 

Ql  4294.  Is  he  an  Officer  of  the  estate  ?— A.  He  is  a  labourer 
who  gets  some  two  guilders  to  ten  bitts  per  day.  We  have  one 
at  the  cane  engine,  one  at  the  vacuum  pan  engine,  and  one 
at  the  distilling  engine. 

Q.  4295.  Do  you  call  them  engineers  or  engine  drivers  ?-— 
A.  Engine  drivers.     I- 

Q.  4296.  They  get  from ?— A.  From  2   shillings  to  ten 

bitts  per  day. 

Q.  4297.  They  are  Coolies  or  Creoles?— A.  Principally 
Creoles ;  the  engineer's  attendant  is  generaUy  a  Coolie  boy. 
Each  engine  driver  has  an  attendant  at  a  shilling  per  day.  We 
have  had  some  engine  fitters  among  the  immigrants ;  a  Chinaman 
is  one,  and  a  Coolie  lad  has  risen  from  an  engineer's  attendant 
to  being  a  very  good  engine  fitter  indeed.  He  gets  his  2  shillings 
per  day.     I  know  of  three  instances. 

Q.  4298.  Sir  George  Young — ^Is  the  arrangement  you  spoke 
of  according  to  which  you  are  in  charge  of  two  estates  and  have 
managers  under  you  a  common  one? — A.  No.  The  attorney 
generally  lives  in  town.  There  are  very  few  attorneys  who  live 
upon  estates,  Mr.  Bascom,  when  in  the  Colony,  is  manager 
and  attorney  of  Anna  Begina,  and  Mr«  Barlow  aJso  is  manager 
and  attorney  at  Affiance. 
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Q.  4399.  Would  those  managers  who  are  under  you  on  estates   ^'  SuntU. 
rank  as  managers^  in  the  language  of  the  Act^  as  the  person  for  i4t^tetlS7S 
the  time  heing  having  the  personal  charge  and  superintendence 
of  the  plantation? — A.  Oh  I  decidedly.     You  will  find  on  reference 
to  the  records  in  the  Magistrates'  Courts  that  all  actions  are 
brought  against  the  managers  themselves,  not  against  me. 

Q.  4300.  The  President — ^You  were  proposing  to  hand  in 
something? — A.  To  finish  the  book-keeping  of  the  day.  I 
may  say  this  is  the  daily  report  book  which  registers  the  number 
of  people  at  workj  the  amount  earned  and  the  rate  per  task,  and 
you  will  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  week  there  is  the  task  gang 
report,  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  mentioned  and  the  number 
of  beds  done  by  task  gangs,  which  is  paid  in  a  lump  sum,  for 
which  there  is  a  receipt.  Without  a  practical  knowledge  of  that 
book,  you  would  be  a  little  misled,  because  one  day  perhaps  50 
men  will  take  up  a  task  and  they  will  not  finish  it. 
They  may  take  up  work  amounting  to  ten  bitts  or  a  dollar  per 
head.  The  sum  total  at  the  end  of  the  week  shews  the  amoutit 
of  money  earned,  and  you  have  to  take  the  average  of  the  whole 
week  before  you  can  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  rate  per 
day  earned  by  the  different  classes  of  people  on  the  estates. 

QL  4301.  The  President — ^What  is  a  bed  ? — A.  A  bed  is  a  space 
taken ;  for  instance,  a  bed  of  weeding  and  moulding ;  it  means 
a  space  9  feet  wide  by  36  feet  long.  The  weeds  being  gathered 
off  the  9  feet  space  are  put  upon  the  3  feet  space  adjoining. 

Q.  4302.  What  are  these  3  feet  spaces  ? — A.  Cane  holes, 
dean  banks  and  trash  banks.  They  arranged,  a  cane  hole  (or 
TOW  of  canes,  you  understand,)  and  a  clean  bank,  a  cane  hole 
and  a  trash  bank.  The  fields  are  always  laid  out  in  these 
8  feet  spaces,  and,  to  those  who  understand  decimals,  it  is  a 
Tery  nice  way  of  calculating  work.  There  are  100  such  beds  in 
an  acre,  so  if  you  pay  one  cent  for  each  bed  it  amounts  to  a 
dollar  per  acre,  eight  cents  per  bed  to  eight  dollars  per  acre. 
Sho?el-ploughing  is  another  term  which  you  will  very  eften  come 
across.  A  bed  of  shovel  ploughing  means  a  space  3  feet  broad  by 
36  feet  in  length,  and  delved  about  9  inches  deep.  A  bed  of 
drilling  means  a  space  in  the  centre  of  the  clean  bank,  either  18 
inches  or  2  feet  wide,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  a  foot  or  18  inches 
of  the  ground  dug  out  of  this  and  put  npon  the  adjoining  trash 
bank,  is  called  drilling ;  for  instance,  if  it  contains  72  feet  of 
earth,  it  means  a  space  of  ground  taken  out  of  the  clean  bank 
2  feet  wide,  and  1  deep,  and  36  feet  long ;  that  gives  72  cubic 
feet.     In  practicci  I  find  that  9  cubic  feet  for  a  cent  is  fair  work 
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W.MmmU.  for  a  niaa  to  do  in  that  sort  of  digging.  So  I  may  say  that  work 

is  18  inches  wide^  by  18  inches  deep,  it  is  9  cents  a  bed,  only 
then  we  generally  pay  them  10  cents,  the  labourer  getting  the 
advantage  of  the  odd  cent. 

Q.  4303.  The  President— What  is  rounding  beds?— A.  It 
means  delving.  You  delve  off  from  each  small  drain  to  the  mid- 
dle and  leave  it  slightly  rounded.  That  is  known  as  shovel  plough- 
ing and  rounding  beds;  the  rounding  is  very  much  given  up  now ; 
we  prefer  to  keep  the  beds  pretty  level  to  prevent  the  rain  from 
carrying  away  the  fine  soil ;  we  prefer  to  work  the  land  well  and 
allow  the  rain  to  descend  through  the  soil  instead  of  running  over 
it.  You  will  come  across  another  term  which  it  may  be  as  well 
to  explain ;  which  is  burying  trash ;  it  means  that  the  labourer 
makes  an  opening  in  the  centre  uf  the  trash  bank,  piits  the  trash 
into  it  and  delves  the  ground  and  throws  the  soil  on  the  top  of 
the  trash,  leaving  it  almost  like  a  hot  bed  when  he  has  finished  ; 
that  also  is  a  space  86  feet  long  by  8  feet  broad  delved. 

Q.  4304.  Then  there  is  another  term  ;  what  is  megass  ? — K. 
Pegass  is  the  topsoil  of  the  back  lands,  the  virgin  soil  of  the 
Colony. 

Q.  4805.  No,  I  think  it  is  some  kind  of  refuse  ? — A.  Oh  1  the 
megass  from  the  canes.  The  megass  is  the  cane  after  the  juice 
is  extracted.  I  thought  you  referred  to  the  virgin  soil  which 
is  called  the  pegass. 

Q.  4306.  Do  you  know  the  derivation  of  the  word  ? — A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  4307.  Mr.  Mitchell — ^\That  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
relieving? — A.  Relieving  the  cane  cutters;  putting  the  trash 
on  the  two  trash  banks.  The  weeders  go  in  and  trim  all  the  stray 
trash  which  is  left  and  pile  it  on  the  trash  bank  with  a  few  bands 
on  it  to  prevent  its  being  knocked  about ;  they  also  cut  off  all 
the  sprouts  from  the  canes  and  trim  them  above  ground. 

Mr.  Mitchell — Do  they  do  this  when  cutting  the  canes  ? — A. 
Sometimes,  but  I  always  prefer  having  it  done  by  a  separate 
gang. 

Q.  4308.  Sir  George  Young — Is  that  light  work  ?— A,  Yes  i 
work  which  is  done  on  the  Leonora  estate  principally  by  Chinese 
women.    They  do  it  very  neatly. 

Q.  4309.  Mr.  Mitchell  —  What  is  parapetting  ? — A.  Para* 
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petting  is  digging  a  parapet  on  tbe  side  of  the  canal.     The  para-    IT.  Jlui$§ll 
pet  of  a  canal  almost  represents  a    triangular   piece  of  ground  14th Stpt  1870 
dag  off  from  the  side  of  the  canal. 

CL  4310.  It  is  generally  earth  which  is  thrown  up  out  of  the 
canal^  is  it  not  ? — A.  It  may  be  or  it  may  not ;  it  generally  is^ 
hot  with  new  canals  sometimes  we  are  obliged  to  take  off  land  to 
lighten  the  ground  at  the  edge  of  the  canal.  Sometimes  we 
have  to  go  down  seven  feet  and  the  whole  of  the  seven  feet  will 
not  stand  up.  In  those  cases  we  have  to  take  off  two  feet 
of  parapet.     That  work  is  all  calculated  by  the  cubic  foot. 

Q.  4311.  The  President — What  is  considered  the  hardest 
work  on  the  estate  ? — ^A.  What  is  often  called  the  hardest  work^ 
but  is  a  very  favorite  work  with  good  wo^kmen^  is  digging  canals, 
tf  I  were  asked  to  labour  myself  I  should  say  that  cutting  canes 
was  the  heaviest  work ;  but  it  is  not  generally  considered  so.  I 
would  sooner  dig  canals  than  cut  canes,  because  they  have  not 
only  to  cut  canes  but  to  carry  them  out. 

Q.  4312.  To  carry  them  out  to  where  ?  —  A .  Gene- 
ndly  the  beds  are  laid  out  from  10  to  12  in  a  fields  which  gives 
them  the  width  of  6  beds  to  carry  the  canes  from  the  furthest 
point  to  the  canal,  that  is  18  rods,  or  216  feet. 

Q.  4313.  To  what  do  they  carry  them  ? — A .  They  carry  a 
boodle  of  about  lOOlbs.  weight.  They  lift  it  on  their  heads,  and 
carry  it  otit  to  the  parapet  of  the  canal,  and  put  it  there  ready 
for  the  punts. 

Q.  4314.  Mr.  Mitchell — Is  the  cane  cutting  measured  by  the 
cord? — A.  Occasionally  by  the  cord,  or  by  tbe  punt,  or  by  tlie 
manager's  knowledge  of  the  sugar  ;  hat  the  cane  is  going  to  give, 
he  agrees  to  pay  them  so  much  a  bed. 

Q.  4315.  Are  the  punts  generally  of  the  same  size  ? — A.  They 
are  generally  500  cubic  feet.  In  fact  a  jndge  punt  is  supposed 
to  be  500  cubic  feet. 

Q.  4316.  Will  they  hold  500  cubic  feet  of  canes  ?— A.  Yes  ; 
if  properly  packed.  You  must  know  that  in  a  judge  punt 
the  canes  are  all  laid  perfectly  straight,  that  is  ho^r  the 
judge  punt  is  filled  up,  and  according  to  the  number  of  panes  it 
takes  to  fill  that  punt  the  work  of  tlie  field  is  judged.. 

Q.  4317.  The  President — ^Is  the  punt  loaded  above  the  gun- 
wale?— ^A.  No;  it  is  loaded  level  with    the  |u,nwale.     A   punt 

Vol.  IL  h1 
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W.MmNtt.  of  that  kind  generally  takes  about  two  16  feet  cords  that  is  two 
liOiSfpiltTO  cords  of  16  feet  x  4  x  4. 

Q.  4318.  Mr.  Mitchell — Are  they  paid  according  to  the  cnbic 
amoant  ? — A.  If  any  dispute  arose  and  yon  had  occasion  to  go 
to  the  magistrate  abont  cane«catting|  the  magistrate  would  judge 
by  (he  punt  of  500  cubic  feet. 

Q.  4319.  Mr.  Jenkins — Will  you  ask  the  witness  whether  puuts 
ou  any  estate  are  ever  loaded  above  the  edge  ? — ^A.  Always  going 
home  to  the  mill  door^  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  judging.  Al- 
low me  to  correct  myself,  when  I  first  went  to  Leonora  origia- 
ally  the  manager,  Mr.  McLaren,  loadld  all  his  canes  at  two 
shillings  per  punt,  an  ordinary  mill  punt  as  it  was  loaded  up  to 
the  gunwale. 

Q.  4320.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — Does  an  ordinary  punt  consi- 
dering that  it  is  packed  aboye  the  gunwale  take  as  much  as 
the  judge  punt? — A.  No,  the  judge  pnnt  will  take  more,  an  ordina- 
ry punt  will  give  about  400  gallons,  whereas  I  hare  known  a 
judge  punt  at  Oreat  Diamond  give  600  gallons. 

Q.  4321.  Mr.  Mitchell-^Does  the  amount  of  liquor  vary 
with  the  season  ? — A.  Yes,  a  little. 

Q.  4322.  The  amount  you  expect  to  get  from  one  of  those 
punt  loads  ? — A.  Yes,  a  little ;  though  at  the  same  time  they  may 
not  give  quite  as  much  juice  they  will  give  as  much  sugar. 

Q.  4323.  But  then  you  measure  by  the  gallon,  not  by  the 
amount  of  sugar  ? — A.  Oh  1  all  by  the  gallon ;  it  is  all  paid  for 
by  the  number  of  darifiers  of  cane  juice. 

Q.  4324.  Do  the  immigrants  work  much  at  the  punt  work  and 
cutting  canes  ? — A.  Not  much.  I  may  say  all  my  cane  cutting 
is  done  by  Africans  and  Creoles.  I  may  say  also,  in  my  opinion, 
that  this  description  of  work  has  more  than  doubled  in  my  ex- 
perience in  Demerary.  I  have  known  canes  for  a  hogshead  of 
sugar  to  be  cut  in  Berbice  for  about  eight  guilders  per  hogshead. 
Now  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  me  to  do  it  under  four  dollars.  I  pay 
a  bitt  a  bed  and  I  do  not  get  quite  two  hogsheads  an  acre, 
perhaps  a  little  over  1|^. 

Q.  4325.  The  President— What  did  you  pay  in  Berbice  ?— A. 
It  cost  eight  guilders  per  acre  and  the  acre  scarcely  made  a  hogs- 
liead  in  those  days. 
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Q.  4326.  Now  what  do  you  pay  ? — I  pay  eight  dollars  per   ^.  Smn$U. 
acre;  a  bitt  a  bed;  eight  cents  per  bed^  eight  dollars  per  acre.      i4thSepil870 

Q.  4S27.  Mr.  Mitchell — Did  yon  get  a  greater  return  from  the 
icrethen  than  youdo  now? — A.  Oh  no;  only  about  half,  culti- 
yation  then  was  the  rudest  of  the  rude,  Dothing  could  be  more  rude 
than  the  mode  of  cultivation  when  first  I  came  to  this  couutry, 

Q.  4328.  What  would  you  consider  the  average  per  centage  of 
w(»k  you  get  from  the  adult  male  Indian  immigrants?— -A,  I 
reckon  one* third  of  my  eang  constantly  off  work  in  the  shape  of 
people  in  hospital,  women  enciente  and  nursingi  people  on 
leave  of  absence  and  children  running  about.  Very  nearly 
another  one-third  are  composed  of  boys  and  girls  from  twelve  to 
sixteen,  the  weakly  women  and  a  few  weakly  men  that  go  into 
the  weak  light  gang,  they  are  nearly  another  third. 

Q.  4829.  Then  the  pother  third  are  efficient  workmen  ? — A. 
Efficient  workmen. 

Q.  4380.  Are  any  of  that  third  which  is  composed  of  weakly 
women  and  men  out-patients  ? — A.  There  are  a  few  pensioners 
who  come  to  my  yard  every  morning  to  shew  themselves 
and  get  their  provisions.  They  do  a  little  sweeping  and  job 
work  about  the  yard,  generally  women  with  infants  in  their 
arms,  who  are  not  able  to  go  to  the  field.  They  are  found  in 
food  by  the  estate. 

Q.  4881.  Sir  George  Young — Have  you  calculated  what  the 
per  centag^e  of  100  Coolies  would  be,  taking  them  as  adult 
efficient  labourers  ?  You  would  have  one-tbird  of  the  adults 
efficient  laborers.  How  many  would  the  other  third,  the  weakly 
gang,  count  for  ? — A.  They  would,  perhaps,  average  about  3s. 
per  week,  the  weakly  gang,  or  a  little  more,  for  we  never  pay 
lets  than  6d.  per  day  to  the  little  things  carrying  manure.  They 
come  up  to  about  20c.     It  would  give  an  average  of  about  14c.  \ 

perhaps.  ^- 

Q.  4382.  Would  they  be  equivalent  to  about  one  half  their 
number  of  ordinary  adults  ?— A.  Yes^  about  that,  working  fire 

days  in  the  week. 

■  * 

Q.  4888.  I  want  the  actual  average  of  the  wages  which  they 
do  earn.  What  would  be  the  average  of  the  adult  efficient  gang  ? 
—A*  I  should  say  they  would  average  from  about  80c.  to  36c. 
per  day.  But  in  handling  a  great  many  figures  on  a  great  many  es* 
tatci,  I  find  it  the  readieat  way  to  divide  the  uyomfij  ^i^^iom  on 
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W»Jhui§iU  ike  estate  by  the  population.     I  find  that  when  it  eomes  down  to 

l4(hSeptl870  ^^  cents  per  head,  the  manager  is  not  getting  enough  out  of  the 

people,  but  when  it  gets  up  to  about  14  cents,  I  am  'satisfied  be 

is  getting  fair  work  out  of  them,  that  is,   dividing  the  grosa 

amount  earned  by  the  total  population. 

Q.  4334.  You  never  made  a  calculation  how  many  adult 
efficient  Coolies  100  of  all  sorts  would  be  equal  to  ? — A.  I  do  not 
understand  the  question. 

Q.  4335.  You  divide  into  three  classes ;  one  adult  eflicient, 
one  weakly,  and  one  of  no  use  at  all.  Would  two  of  the  weakly 
gang  be  about  equivalent  to  one  adult  ? — A.  It  would  take  a 
little  more  than  two,  I  think,  to  be  equal  to  one  adult. 

Q.  4336.  The  President— I  did  not  exactly  catch  that  rule 
you  mentioned.  You  say  you  take  the  cost  of  the  estate 
and  then  divide  it  ? — ^A.  I  take  the  amount  of  money  earned 
by  the  whole  Coolie  gang,  that  is  the  whole  of  the  immigrants. 
Coolies  and  Chinese,  and  I  divide  it  by  the  total  population 
as  shewn  in  the  journals  of  the  estates,  which  includes  men, 
women  and  children,  infants  in  arms  and  sick. 

Q.  4337.  And  if  the  result  shews  ?  —A.  If  the  result  shews 
about  10  cents.  I  know  they  are  not  doing  well,  but  if  they  get  up 
to  12  or  14  cents.  I  know  they  are  doing  very  well  indeed. 

Q.  4338.  Less  than  10  cents  per  day  ? — A.  Yes,  taking  313 
working  days  in  the  year. 

Q.  4339.  Sir  George  Young — A  paper  has  been  brought  to 
our  notice,  put  forward  in  some  way  last  year,  giving  the  amount 
of  wages  earned  on  an  estate  of  yours ;  was  that  presented  to  the 
Court  of  Policy  ? — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q,  4340.  It  was  published  by  you  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  very 
likely  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  papers  when  there  was  some  com- 
plaint of  the  people  not  getting  work  to  do.  I  forget  the  cir- 
cumstance. I  might  remember  it  if  I  had  the  paper.  [Docu- 
ment handed  to  the  witness  by  Mr.  Jenkins.] 

Q.  4341.  Is  not  the  average  given  in  that  paper  of  the  wages 
earned  by  the  immigrant,  I  think  for  seven  months  it  is? 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  4342,  What  is  the  average  given  there  ? — A.  The  total 
number  of  the  immigrant  gang  is  683^  of  whom  80  is   the 
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ftrerage  laid  up  ia  hospital.      That  was  a  low  average.     We   W.MiutA 
liaye  jiut  now  something  like  CO.     The  average  earnings  in  the  i^chSratlsM 
field  were  $1484  20,  and  in  the  buildings  $92^1  22. 

Q.  4343.  That  was  in  one  month  ? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  4344.  Passing  to  the  total,  and  taking  che  average  ? — ^A.  For 
the  seven  months  the  indentured  immigrants  earned  $17,857  84, 
Creoles  working  at  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work  earned 
$27,000. 

Cl.4345.  That  will  be  an  average  of  about  $26,  or  a  little  under, 
for  the  seven  months  ? — A.  Yes,  on  the  total  population  of  the 
estate. 

O.  4346.  I  bring  that  out  as  an  average  of  twelve  cents  per 
day ;  that  you  say  you  consider  a  fair  average  7 — A.  Yes. 

Mr*  Jenkins — ^Inclading  Sundays,  not  working  days  only  7 

Sir  George  Young — It  is  the  average  wages  for  erery  day 
divided  among  all  the  Coolies.  It  does  not  represent  anything 
actually  paid. 

M.  Jenkins — Mr.  Bussell  was  mentioning  a  general  calculation, 
and  his  average  is  ezdnsive  of  Sundays. 

Mr.  Bussell — Yes,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  six  days  a  week, 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  days  a  year;  that  would  give  |1,750,000 
as  the  earnings  of  the  immigrants  throughout  the  Cqlony,  Were 
they  to  work  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Leonora  immigrants  do,  if 
they  did  that  throughout  the  Colony,  we  should  ship  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  sugar  than  we  do. 

Q.  4347.  The  President — Do  you  work  on  Sunday  7 — ^A.  No, 

Q.  4348.  Never  7 — A,  Well,  if  there  is  a  break  down  in  the 
machinery  they  may  work  on  the  Sunday  morning.  I  have 
known  them  to  be  washing  down  at  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  case  of  an  accident. 

Q.  4319.  But  only  in  case  of  an  emergency  7^ — ^A.  Only  in 
a  case  of  emergency. 

QL  4350.  Sir  G^rge  Young — ^Excluding  Sundays  I  make  the 
avenige  to  be  something  over  fourteen  cents.  Yon  would  say  that 
is  very  high  7 — ^A.  Yes ;  veiy  high.  I  had  a  severe  reprimand 
firam  the  proprietor  of  the  Leonora  estate  in  consequence  of  their 
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W.  Mumtt.  seeing  in  one  of  my  reports   that  one  of  the  engineers  was  at 
l4tlil^I870  ^0*  ^^  Sunday. 

Q.  4351.  Mr.  Jenkins — ^Would  you  ask  how  many  Creoles  worked 
to  earn  |27,000  ? — ^A.  That  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining^ 
because  a  great  deal  of  that  work  is  given  to  a  contractor,  who 
contracts  to  do  the  work  at  a  certain  rate,  and  who 
gets  eight  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  work  handed 
over  to  the  overseer  in  icharge. 

Q.  4852.  Then,  no  deduction  can  be  drawn  from  this  rela- 
tive to  the  earnings  of  Creoles  and  immigrants? — A.  No;  I 
can  only  go  to  isolated  cases.  My  cane  cutters  never  thiuk  it 
worth  while  to  work  if  they  cannot  make  a  dollar  per  day,  and 
a  man  shovel  ploughing  generally  expects  to  earn  two  guilders 
or  three  shillings.  I  have  one  indentured  Cape  de  Verde 
Islander  who  took  bounty  at  the  last  visit  of  the  Immi- 
gration Agent,  and  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  him  to 
make  ten  bitts  in  good  time. 

Q.  4353.  Mr.  Mitchell — How  many  days  a  week  do  the  Creoles 
generally  work  ?— About  three  days.  Friday  is  the  end  of  their 
working  week.  On  Saturday  the  people  are  all  paid  in  good 
time,  and  go  to  buy  provisions  and  enjoy  themselves.  There  is 
a  market  on  the  estate.  I  try  to  insist  on  having  them  out  on 
Monday  morning. 

m 

Q.  4354.  You  say  eflScient  Coolies  can  earn  from  80  to  36  cents 
per  day  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  4355.  How  many  days  a  week  do  these  eflScient  Coolies  gene- 
rally work — ^A.  From  four  to  five  days. 

Q.  4856.  Mr.  Cowie— That  is  in  the  field?— A.  Yes,  in  the 
buildings  they  work  the  whole  six  days.  This  (handing  in  a  coun- 
terfoil pass  book)  may  give  some  idea  of  the  number  of  passes 
given.  It  will  give  some  notion  of  the  number  of  days  in 
which  a  Coolie  gets  a  pass.  If  a  man  works  four  weeks  any- 
thing like  he  ought  and  then  wants  a  pass  to  go  to  Essequebo,  or 
Berbice,  he  can  get  a  pass  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  For  the 
present  month  the  passes  have  been  more  than  usual,  because 
we  are  going  to  grind  canes  next  month,  and  I  have  told  the  peo- 
ple that  as  some  of  them  may  wish  to  go  to  town  to  have  their 
rights  looked  after,  I  should  b%  obliged  to  them  to  go  now  in 
order  that  we  may  have  them  at  work  when  we  go  to  grinding 
next  months 
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Q.  4357.  Sir  George  Young — ^It  is  not  considered  that  an  immi-    y'*  Jgwitg. 
grant  has  any  right  ander  any  circamstance  to  a  pass  I  suppose  ?  I4th8cptl870 
— ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  any  right.     I  have  not  studied 
the  Ordinance  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion. 

0. 4358.  I  meant  rather  what  is  in  practice  ? — A.  Oh  I  the 
practice  is^  whenerer  a  man  comes  to  ask  for  a  pass,  if  he  has 
behaved  himself  at  all  well  to  give  him  a  pass.  I  encourage 
their  coming  to  town  to  buy  their  provisions,  and  I  am  not  at 
all  against  their  getting  two  or  three  days'  pass  to  see  their  friends. 
I  am  always  pleased  to  see  them  go  to  other  parts  of  the  Colony 
to  see  what  their  neighbours  are  doing,  so  that  they  may  come 
back  better  satisfied. 

Q.  6359.  Ton  have  not  announced  any  rule  as  to  the  granting 
of  passes  ? — A.  The  rule  is,  if  a  man  works  steadily  for  a  month, 
he  is  entitled  to  fi^e  days  pass  ;  that  is  the  strict  rule  ;  but  it 
is  often  enough  departed  from,  as  you  will  see  by  the  pass  books. 

Q.  5S60.  The  President — ^That  five  days'  pass,  does  it  corer  the 
whole  week  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  5861.  lilr.  Mitchell — What  proportions  do  the  different 
kinds  of  work  on  an  estate  bear  to  each  other?  Suppose  yon  had 
one  hundred  labourers  on  an  estate,  how  many  would  be  daily 
employed  in  weeding,  how  many  in  shovel  ploughing,  aud  how 
many  in  the  buildings  say,  of  one  hundred  effective  labourers  ? 
— ^A,  If  the  buildings  were  at  work,  there  is  no  building  here 
that  could  be   manned  "by  that  number. 

Q.  5362.  We  will  say  a  thousand  then  ? — A.  Out  of  a  thou- 
sand I  would  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  buildings 
including  watchmen,  engineers  and  everybody,  about  ninety  cut- 
ting cane,  about  twenty  for  the  punts,  for  loading  the  punts  and 
transporting  them  to  the  buildings,  or  say  twenty  to  twenty-five ; 
about  thirty  relieving  the  canes  that  had  been  cut,  and  about 
eighty  or  ninety  weeding  and  other  light  work.  The  balance 
would  be  employed  in  ploughing  cane  holes,  supplying  canes,  &c. 

Q.  5363.  Suppose  you  were  not  working  in  the  bnildings  at 
the  time,  how  would  you  divide  them  ? — ^A.  All  the  shovelmen 
would  join  the  shovel  gang,  and  the  weeders  the  weeding  gang. 

Q.  5364.  What  would  be  the  number  of  the  weeding  gang 
and  shovel  gang  ? — A.  About  42  of  those  120  are  fit  to  work 
^th  the  shovel ;  that  number  otit  df  the  building  gang  would  be? 
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>r.  Mimdt*  shovelmen.     Strong  men  who  would  throw  in  the  canes^  work 
14l^8tetl870  ^^®  megass  boxes  and  man  the  copper  walL 

Q.  5365.  I  am  supposing  these  are  all  immigrants  ? — A. 
Ves. 

Q.  5366.  How  many  weeders  would  yon  have  ? — A.  The  ba- 
lance would  be  weeders^  but  a  good  many  would  take  to  the 
hospital ;  a  great  many  go  into  hospital  when  the  buildings  are 
shut  up. 

Q.  5367.  If  you  were  not  working  in  the  buildings  what  would 
be  the  proportion  of  the  staff  at  the  different  kinds  of  work  ? — A. 
About  two-thirds  shovelmen  and  one-third  weeders. 

Q.  5868.  What  is  the  average  number  of  days  throughout 
the  Colony  in  which  estates  make  sugar? — A.  About  160,  I 
thinkj  perhaps  from  150  to  160  days.  Of  course^  there  are  some 
small  estates  that  grind  more^  but  the  large  estates  try  to  make 
their  crop  in  from  six  to  eight  months. 

Q.  5269.  Those  are  full  days'  work  not  parts  of  days  ? — A« 
Occasionally  they  will  be  parts  if  the  cane  cutters  strike,  and  we 
cannot  get  the  canes  cut.  Sometimes  we  have  got  to  close  the 
buildings  for  half  a  week ;  and  in  the  dry  weather  sometimes, 
when  water  was  scarce,  the  boilers  got  out  of  order. 

Q.  5370.  But  suppose  no  accident  occurs,  it  takes  about 
160  days  ? — ^A.  Yes,  about  that.  I  think  we  worked  as  nesr  as 
possible  160  days  last  year;  but  then  there  are  a  great  number 
of  estates  that  do  a  little  grinding  every  month. 

Q.  5371.  Are  those  generally  large  estates? — A.  Some  of  them. 
For  instance,  Farm  on  the  river.  There  we  grind  almost  every 
month.  We  have  stopped  just  now  to  put  up  new  machinery. 
But  there  are  canes  ripe.  We  only  stopped  in  July.  We  have 
been  one  month  making  preparations  for  the  new  machinery. 
We  are  not  at  all  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  roads  for  cart- 
ing the  canes  as  you  are  in  Trinidad.  Our  water  carriage  enables 
us  to  work  throughout  the  wet  weather.  We  have  large  roegass 
logics,  so  that  we  can  store  as  much  megass  as  is  made  in  two 
months'  grinding. 

Q.  5372.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  work  of  the  estates  through- 
out the  Colony  how  much  do  you  think  would  be  performed  by 
Creoles  ? — A.  1  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  as  to  the  Colony. 
I  know   that  of  every  $100   paid  in  wages  at  Leonora,  (60  are 
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lifted  hy  t}^  Creoles.     And  I  think  that  is  pretty  general.     I    T.  AmmU. 
haye  made   a  tour  of  the  Colony  lately,   and  I  was  perfectly  i4^gg|,^l0^^ 
amaxed  to  see  the  amount  of  money  lifted  by  the  Creole  laborers 
throughout  the  Colony. 

Q.  5373.  Mr.  Mitchell — Do  these  Creole  labourers  generally 
reside  on  the  estates  ? — A.  No ;  and  when  they  do^  they  gene- 
rally rent  the  house  and  are  free  to  go  whereyer  they  like. 

Q.  5874.  Sir  George  Young-^You  do  not  think  it  is  com- 
nou  for  them  to  have  houses  rent  free  ? — A.  There  are  a  good 
many  who  do,  but  I  prefer  having  them  pay  rent  for  their  houses, 
because  I  think  it  makes  them  more  industrious  and  they  are 
better  satisfied.  They  take  their  rooms  at  a  guilder  a  week,  the 
same  as  they  pay  for  the  miserable  shanties  in  the  yillages,  and 
will  often  work  at  four  or  five  miles  distance  from  the  estate 
where  they  live.  I  am  renting  out  houses  at  a  guilder  a  week 
to  laborers  whom  I  find  working  three  miles  away.  A  good  many 
work  at  Leonora^  but  some  work  at  Windsor  Forest,  a  distance  of 
almost  four  miles  away  from  the  estate.  It  prevents  all  bickering 
between  the  overseers  and  the  people ;  they  are  free  agents  and 
work  where  they  like,  as  long  as  they  pay  their  guilder  every 
Monday  morning. 

Q.  5375.  Do  any  Creole  women  work  on  the  estates  ? — A. 
A  good  many. 

Q.  5376.  What  work  do  they  generally  perform  ? — A.  Weed- 
ing and  moulding. 

Q.  5377.  Are  most  of  those  laborers  task-gang  laborers  ? — A. 
Nearly  all. 

Q.  5378.  Are  those  who  reside  on  the  estates  excepted  from 
the  task  gangs  ? — A.  No^  they  all  work  in  the  task  gangs ;  there 
may  be  a  few  of  them  that  join  the  estates'  g^ng^  but  very  few. 
They  always  prefer  to  haye  their  own  task-gang  foreman,  as  they 
call  him. 

Q.  5379.  About  the  buildings  what  kind  of  work  do  the  weakly 
people    generally   perform    when  you   are   making   sugar  ? — A. , 
Carrying  megass,  sweeping  up  about  the  yard  and  keeping   the 
buildings  clean. 

Q.  5880.  Then  the  work  within  the  buildings  is  performed 
by  cffidwt  labourers  ?-'^A.  By  eflScient  labourers.     I  prefer  nojr- 
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W^SmmlL  self  puttiog  on  fourteen  good  women  to  carry  megass.     If  I 
Xlikb8fpil07t.  ^^^^  Other  work  for  the  weakly  people  to  do,   I  pat  on  fourteen 
strong  women  to  each  set  of  coppers  and  send  the  weeders  away 
to  manure. 

Q.  5881.  What  is  the  task  in  manuring?^  A.  It  is  abitt  an 
opening,  or  a  cent  a  bed ;  that  is,  $1  or  $1  08  per  acre ;  that  is 
for  putting  on  artificial  manure,  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  guano. 

Q.  5382.  Do  you  use  much  of  other  kinds  of  manure  besides 
artificial  ? — A.  Occasionally,  when  we  put  out  the  manure  from 
the  mule  pen  and  the  latrines  of  the  hospital ;  that  is  deoderiaed 
with  cane  ashes. 

Q.  5383.  How  do  you  regulate  the  task  of  manuring  with  that 
kind  of  manure? — A.  That  would  be  paid  by  the  day. 

Q.  5384.  Sir  George  Young — Is  there  much  work  done  on 
the  estate  which  is  paid  for  by  the  day  ?— A.  Very  little,  but 
there  are  always  a  few  men  employed  doing  particular  work, 
such  as  finishing  off  fields  and  stopping  leaks  in  dama.  They 
are  paid  by  the  day  ;  they  get  a  guilder  per  day.  They  gene- 
rally go  out  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  carry  their  break- 
fast in  a  saucepan.  About  12  or  1  they  eat  their  breakfast,  and 
turn  to  work  until  about  3  o^clock  in  the  afternoon.  These 
are  men  we  can  depend  upon.  They  do  not  work  over  hard,  but 
are  neat-handed  men,  who  understand  their  work,  and  we  can 
leave  them  to  themselves. 

Q.  5385.  Do  yon  find  you  can  trust  the  Coolies  as  well  as 
others  to  do  that  sort  of  work  ? — A.  Oh  I  yes. 

Q.  5386.  And  Chinese? — A.  It  is  Coolies  I  have  at  that  kind 
of  work.  I  have  had  more  to  do  with  Coolies,  and  I  have  some 
clever  men  on  the  estate  whom  I  can  trust  with  anything. 

Q.  5387,  Mr.  Cowie — ^Would  you  ask  Mr.  Bussell  how  many 
people  he  has  on  the  estate  altogether,  irrespective  of  task  gangs  ? 
How  many  resident  labourers  there  are  on  the  estate  altogether  ? 
— ^A.  Including  free  people  about  900  all  told,  men,  women  and 
children.  The  estates  are  joined,  and  by  reference  to  the  journal 
I  can  teiryou  exactly  the  number  on  Anna  Catharina  and  Leonora^ 
They  are  worked  together  now,  but  I  am  very  near  the  mark 
Ifhen  I  say  there  arq  900  people  on  the  estate  altogether. 
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Q.  5388.  Mr.  Mitchell — How  long  do  yon  consider  an  Immi-  W.  MuhIL 
grant  after  his  arrival  has  to  be  in  the  Colony  before  he  becomes  14th Sept  1870 
acclimatized  ? — ^A.  I  find  in  practice  the  sooner  they  go  into 
haraessi  the  better,  they  always  turn  out  the  best  labourers ;  but 
I  may  tell  you  the  rule  I  have  established  in  respect  to  Leonora, 
The  people  are  received  in  the  hospital  from  the  ship,  they 
remain  there  on  full  rations  for  three  or  four  days ;  they  receive 
a  supply  of  soap,  and  cocoa-nut  oil  to  clean  themselves,  and 
their  clothes;  then  a  good  many  of  them  draft  themselves  out 
to  go  and  live  with  people  who  hail  from  the  same  village 
in  India.  The  balance  are  allotted  houses  on  the  estate,  sepa- 
rate honses  for  themselves.  *  After  working  for  four  or  five  days^ 
chopping  grass  about  the  buildings,  they  are  allowed  to  select 
their  own  implement  to  work  with,  whether  to  become  shovelmen 
or  weeders.  Those  who  go  to  shovelwork,  there  is  a  steady  old 
hand  goes  with  them  to  trim  their  tools,  to  get  their  shovels 
and  cutlasses  sharpened,  to  get  the  handles  made  smooth  so  that 
they  will  not  blister  their  hands,  and  he  looks  after  them  and 
assists  them  to  learn  their  work.  They  are  found  in  full  rations; 
every  man  gets  his  rations  before  he  goes  out  in  the  morning ; 
they  are  given  to  them  as  to  ordinary  patients  in  the  hospital. 
I  hand  in  a  bundle  of  orders  on  the  estate's  store,  for  the  provi- 
sions that  are  supplied  to  a  gang  of  25  to  29 — sometime  a  few 
go  into  the  hospital,  and  then  perhaps  there  would  be  only  25. 
They  go  off  the  list  by  degrees,  and  till  then  food  is  supplied  them 
like  ordinary  patients  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  5389.  Sir  George  Young — You  have  never  availed  yourself 
of  the  section  of  the  Act  of  1868  with  regard  to  diet  ? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  answer.  They  are  treated  well*  I  may  tell 
yon  that  the  allowance  of  food  is  very  full  indeed,  because  when 
the  first  draft  is  made  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  they  generally 
have  a  bag  of  rice  stowed  away  to  keep  them  going  afterwards. 

Q.  5390,  You  continue  this  system  for  about  six  weeks  ?-* 
A.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  give  them  notice  that  so  many  havo 
to  be  put  on  their  own  hook  entirely.  The  weaker  are  allowed  to 
continue  a  week  or  two  longer.  Some  of  them  never  get  off  the 
pension  list;  two  or  three  become  permanent  pensioners,  and  are 
always  either  in  the  hospital  or  working  about  the  yards  and 
grounds.  My  experience  in  a  great  number  of  years  leads  me  to 
suppose  this  to  be  the  best  plan.  I  have  dieted  on  many  systems, 
but  I  find  that  the  best ;  it  leaves  the  people  in  good  heart.  At  the 
end  of  the  six  weeks  they  get  their  money  and  start  on  their  own 
book.     The  best  batch  I  ever  had  arrived  in  the  month  of  Mayi 
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W.  BtMMtl.  when  the  water  was  coming  over  the  baek  dam ;  they  went  on 

lifkiiit-lffr^  the  second  day  to  work^  and  when  the  roll  call  war  called  at 

the  end  of  fi?e  years,  every  one  but  one  answered  to  his  name ; 

that  one  was  a  girl  who  died  of  palmonary  consumption j  which 

ahe  had  when  she  came.     They  came  by  the  Clarendon. 

Q.  5391.  And  at  the  most  sickly  time? — A.  I  do  not  con- 
sider May  the  most  sickly  time.  By  the  statistics  of  our  hospital, 
March  and  Aprils  and  August  and  September^  are  our  most  sickly 

months. 

« 
Q.  5392.  Mr.  Mitchell — Do  you  think  the  people  fairly  accli- 
matized after  six  weeks  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  any  man  is  accli- 
matized here  under  twelve  months.  In  fact,  it  took  me  five  years 
to  get  thoroughly  acclimatized  to  the  country.  These  are  papera 
shewing  the  admissions  and  discharges  on  two  small  estates  on  the 
Coastj  which  will  shew  you  th&  sickliest  months  according  to  my 
information. 

Q.  5893.  Sir  George  Young — What  is  your  objection  to  the 
dietary  scheme  proposed  in  this  Act  ?— -A.  The  people  them- 
selves object  to  it  j  for  instance,  I  know  as  a  fact  that  a  great 
number  of  new  Coolies  are  found  by  the  old  Coolies  for  doing 
trifles  of  light  work,  such  as  cutting  grass  for  their  cowSj  fetch- 
ing water  and  little  details  of  that  kind ;  they  get  their  rations 
for  so  doing. 

Q.  5394.  Mr.  Mitchell — Are  found  in  the  whole  of  their 
food  ? — A.  Yes*  I  had  an  instance  last  month,  I  think  it  was, 
where  it  came  out  in  an  investigation  before  me,  in  a  cutting 
and  wounding  case,  that  a  woman  was  feeding  a  man  for  such 
work  and  he  had  dropped  his  allowance  and  was  taking  10  bitts 
a  week  for  cuttipg  grass  after  he  had  finished  his  work  in  the 
field  for  me ;  then  again  they  have  many  ways  of  supplementing 
their  diet:  our  trenches  teem  with  fish  and  they  have  only  to 
take  a  casting  net  and  throw  it  into  a  trench  to  get  large  quan- 
tities of  fresh  fish  ;  then  they  are  fond  of  their  own  kind  of 
ground  vegetables  which  they  make  up  into  a  mixture  with  their 
curry. 

Q.  5395.  Mr.  Mitchell — Where  do  they  grow  these  vege- 
tables ? — A.  In  their  own  gardens  around  their  houses,  and  they 
purchase  them  at  the  market.  We  have  a  market  on  the  estate. 
The  Chinese  grow  very  large  quantities  of  vegetables. 

Q.  6896«  Are  you  speaking '  of  Leonora  apecially^  oi  of  the 
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Ooloay  generally? — A.  All  over  the  Colony.    Another  thing  they   ^* 
objeut  mtifely  to,  is  to  have  their  victuals  cooked ;  they  prefer  iitkflgftHit 
cooking  them  in  their  owd  way,  making  their  own  mixtures ;  and 
I  think  they  are  right.  I  prefer  to  eat  rice  as  the  Ooolies  cook 
it  than  cooked  as  it  is  generally  cooked  here. 

Q.  5397.  Wonld  they  prefer  their  food  if  they  got  it  raw  ? — 
A.  I  always  give  it  to  them  raw.  In  the  hospital  we  are  obliged 
to  cook  it  for  them,  and  the  dispenser  looks  after  the 
serving  of  it  ont.  But  even  there,  I  am  sure  they  could  make 
much  more  palatable  food,  if  it  were  possible  to  let  each  man 
prepare  his  own ;  but  where  you  have  60  or  70  patients  to  diet 
that  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

Q.  5398.  Mr.  Jenkins — ^Would  you  ask  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  allow  the  friends  of  the  patients  to  cook  for  them  in 
the  hospital  ? — ^A.  A  Coolie  woman  will  bring  in  a  saucepan  of 
cooked  provisions  for  her  husband,  and  I  never  object  to  it ; 
but  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  discipline  in  the  hospital  to  allow 
everybody  to  be  walking  in  with  provisions ;  it  would  not  do  as 
a  rule. 

Q.  5399.  Mr.  Cowie — Would  you  ask  whether,  according  to 
the  witness's  experience,  people  in  the  hospital  are  satisfied  with 
the  hospital  diet  ? — A.  Oh  I  they  are  satisfied  with  me  ;  I  do  not 
keep  them  strictly  to  the  hospital  diet.  The  dispenser  some- 
times gives  double  rations  to  a  strong  man  who  has  a  laf^ge 
appetite,  and  if  in  going  over  the  hospital  and  inspecting  it  myself 
I  see  a  man  with  an  ulcer,  for  whom  I  think  fresh  beef  and 
porter  would  be  good,  I  order  it  in  addition  to  the  doctor's 
orders. 

Q.  5400.  The  President — How  often  do  you  visit  the  hospital  ? 
— ^A.  "When  on  the  estate  almost  every  day. 

Q.  5401 .  Who  is  your  medical  man  ?  --A.  Dr.  Stephenson, 
but  he  is  out  of  the  Colony  now  and  Dr.  Forte  is  acting  for  him. 

Q.  5402.  Sir  George  Youog — Do  you  know  any  estate  upon 
which  the  new  scale  of  diet  has  been  tried  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any.  I  remember  being  called  upon  by  the  Immigration  Agent 
to  give  my  opinion  of  a  scale  of  diet,  and  I  furnished  one  very 
limiliar  to  what  I  give  my  own  people. 

Q.  5403.  How  long  has  this  practice  of  your  own  of  rationing 
people  for  the  first  six  weeks  gQneon? — A«  Oh  I  for  years.    I 
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Jf:^Jtm$9M.  may  mention  that  I  had  considerable  experience  of  feeding 
14th  Sept  1870  Chinese  and  making  a  trial  to  make  them  work  seren  honrs  in 
the  field.  It  was  an  endless  task ;  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  do  it.  As  soon  as  they  saw  the  other  labourers  leaving 
the  field  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
keep  them  in  the  field  until  three.  I  persevered  for  two  or  three 
months,  but  as  they  came  to  understand  their  work  they  preferred 
going  before  the  magistrate,  to  annul  their  indentures,  and  be 
paid  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  other  people  on  the  estate. 

Q.  5404.  Mr.  Mitchell — ^Were  other  indentures  drawn  for 
them  before  the  magistrate  ? — ^A.  They  entered  into  a  fresh  con- 
tract, of  course.  I  think  it  was  endorsed  on  the  back  of  their 
old  indenture,  and  I  think  it  was  very  likely  entered  upon  the 
list,  or  register  sent  on  with  each  batch  of  immigrants  to  the 
estate.  I  was  very  much  assisted  in  teaching  these  people  their 
work  by  a  clerk.  There  were  butchers,  tailors,  and  shoemakers, 
and  people  of  all  trades,  and  amongst  them  a  clerk  I  pressed  into 
the  service  to  enter  in  his  own  characters  an  account  of  the  work 
done,  and  he  facilitated  the  settlement  at  the  end  of  the  month 
very  materially. 

Q.  5405.  Was  that  at  Leonora? — ^A,  Yes.  I  spent  a  very 
great  portion  of  my  time  in  teaching  them  to  work,  taking  their 
shovels  and  showing  them  how  to  use  them.  It  was  the  experience 
that  I  then  gained  that  caused  me  to  take  Mr.  Clementson's 
Coolies.  When  he  made  a  speech  at  the  other  end  of  the  buildings 
and  said  Chinese  immigrants  were  of  no  use,  I  wrote  to  him  the 
next  day  to  say  that  I  would  be  happy  to  take  all  his  Coolies, 
and  they  were  transferred  to  the  yinna  Catharina  estate. 

Q.  4406.  From  what  estate  were  the  Coolies  removed? — 
A.  From  Cumings*  Lodge. 

Q.  5407.  They  were  Chinese  ? — A.  Yes,  Chinese  Coolies. 

Q.  6408.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — ^Do  you  know  upon  what 
system  they  had  been  working  before  they  came  to  you? — 
A.  I  am  not  aware ;  but  I  know  that  a  great  many  of  them 
were    admitted    into   the    hospital   on    coming   on  the  estate. 

Q.  5409.  But  those  that  went  to  work.  Did  they  go  to 
work  with  you  under  the  ordinary  system  ? — A.  Yes ;  under  the 
ordinary  system. 

Q.  5410.  Does  a  Chinese  labourer  generally  earn  more  than  a 
Coolie  ?<— *A.  I  have  got  some  free  Chinese  who  earn  aa  high  aa 
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15  aliiUings  or  18  shilliDgs  per  week  at  fork -ploughing.    They    IT.  AmmZI. 
are  capital  hands  with  the  fork*  i4tiiB^l87;o* 

Q.  5411.  But  as  a  rule^  do  they  earn  more  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
that  as  indentured  labourers  they  earn  as  much  as  the  Coolies 
who  are  under  indenture ;  but  they  do  their  work  so  well  that  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  go  and  inspect  it.  If  you  shew  a  China- 
man once  what  you  want  to  get  done  he  will  do  it. 

'  CL  5412.  Mr.  Jenkins — Will  yon  ask  whether  it  does  not  cost 
more  to  keep  a  Chinaman  than  an  Indian  immigrant  ? — A.  They 
are  a  peculiar  people,  and  have  a  way  of  providing  for  themselves 
that  the  Coolies  have  not.  They  buy  a  great  deal  of  ground  pro- 
visions, such  as  plantains,  yams,  and  the  like,  and  they  grow  a 
large  quantity  of  stuff  in  their  own  gardens ;  almost  every  week 
one  of  them  kills  a  pig,  and  they  cut  it  up  into  flitches  and  hang 
it  up  in  the  sun  to  dry ;  and  it  makes  very  nourishing  food.  They 
prepare  a  great  quantity  of  food ;  they  do  live  better,  as  a  rule, 
eertainly. 

Q.  5413.  Mr.  Mitchell — Does  their  food  cost  them  more  than 
that  of  the  Coolies  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  they  produce 
10  ytrj  much  themselves  ;  but  if  they  had  to  go  to  Georgetown 
and  buy  all  their  provisions  it  would  be  more  expensive  than  it  is 
to  the  Coolies. 

Q.  5414.  Sir  George  Young — ^What  were  the  necessary 
formalities  in  annulling  a  Chinaman's  indenture  ? — A.  The  same 
as  a  Coolie  immigrant's. 

CL  5415.  But  I  mean  in  those  cases  where  the  Chinaman 
annulled  the  indenture  and  went  under  a  new  one  ? — A.  They 
went  before  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate  of  the  district.  The 
matter  was  fully  explained  through  an  interpreter  and  they  went 
back  to  work  much  more  cheerlully  than  before.  They  turned 
out  very  good  laborers.  There  are  some  ten  years'  laborers 
now  working  as  free  men.  I  would  not  give  them  bounty  because 
I  was  let  in  by  some  taking  bounty  and  deserting  next  day.  I 
gave  them  passes  to  go  to  town  and  have  never  seen  them  since. 

Q.  5416.  Was  the  Immigration  Office  represented  when 
these  indentures  were  annulled  ?--*A.  At  this  period  of  time  I 
cannot  call  to  mind,  but  I  think  there  was  a  general  order  from 
the  Executive  that  it  was  to  be  done  in  consequence  of  the 
dissatisfaction  that  arose  upon  sq^^pany  estates,  and  the  quarreld 
that  arose  between  the    overseera  and    Chinese  as  to  time.     I 
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W.  MtmXL  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Cameron,  manager  of  BlanketUmrg,  who  was  my 

lH^Btiitift7ff  ^^P^^y  *^  ^^^  time,  and  bead  overseer,  would  be  able  to  remem« 
ber  the  circumstances.  I  think  it  was  he  that  went  down  to  the 
magistrate's  office  and  got   the  papers  countersigned. 

CL  6417.  The  President— Who  ?— A,  Mr.  Donald  Cameron, 
the  manager  of  Blahkenburg. 

CL  5418.  Sir  George  Young — Had  you  occasion  to  take 
many  Chinamen  into  Court  to  enforce  the  seven  hours'  work  ? — 
A.  A  few,  but  I  did  not  press  it;  I  made  a  lew  examples,  but  up 
to  1867  I  had  very  few  cases  altogether.  I  dare  say  in  some 
years  there  were  no  cases  at  all  in  the  magistrate's  court.  When 
first  I  went  on  the  estate,  I  had  a  great  many  cases.  I  have  had 
them  up  by  fifty  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Brumell  was  magistrate  on 
the  coast.  I  succeeded  a  gentleman  who  had  been  twenty-five 
years  on  the  estate,  and  I  met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition.  I 
took  the  plan  of  taking  them  up  to  the  magistrate,  and  as  soon 
as  we  understood  each  other  we  got  along  very  well  together. 

Q.  6419.  Sir  George  Young — ^As  soon  as  you  and  the 
magistrate  understood  each  other  ? — A.  Oh  f  no,  I  and  the 
people.  Mr.  Brumell  was  quite  startled,  and  the  Governor,  Mr. 
Wodehouse,  wrote  down  to  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  it,  for 
he  could  not  understand  how  fifty  people  could  be  bad  up  for  two 
successive  weeks. 

Q.  5430.  The  President — ^Then  you  did  not  think  persuasion 
and  conciliation  was  the  best  way  to  get  work  done  ? — A.  You 
must  carry  your  pdint  first ;  after  carrying  your  point  you  may 
then  put  on  kid  gloves. 

The  Commission  then,  at  half-pajst  one,  adjourned  for 
half  an  hour. 

The  Commission  resumed  at  2  o'clock. 

Q.  5421.  Mr.  Mitchell — When  adult  Indian  immigrants  are 
sent  to  perform  task  work,  during  their  first  term  of  indenture, 
how  long  do  they  take  to  perform  a  task  ? — A.  Oh  I  it  varies  a 
great  deal.  Some  will  do  it  in  six  hours,  some  in  seven  hours  ; 
some  will  only  do  half  a  task,  or  three  quarters  of  a  task. 

Q.  5422.  That  is  taking  the  work  generally  all  over  the 
field  P — A.  Yes,  shovel  ploughing,  weeding,  or  anything  else. 

Q.  5428.  What    do   you  call  a  task  ? — ^A.  I  redeou    a  task 
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in  thii  way :  if  I  tend  people  to  weed  and  monld  ten  beds,  soma  w:Sm§M. 
people  may  take  two  openings ;  many  do ;  two  openings  across  I4tli8^1879 
a  ten-bed  field. 

Mr.  Cowie^-Will  you  ask  Mr.  Bnssell  to  explain  what  is  prac- 
tically called  a  task. 

Q.  5424.  Sir  George  Yonng — ^Will  you  explain  wbat  an 
opening  is  ? — ^A.  It  is  a  certain  width  across  a  field,  9  feet  by 
432  feet. 

Q.  5425.  When  you  speak  of  a  task  you  usually  mean 
that  amount  of  work  you  wish  to  be  done  at  once? — A.  Yes; 
bat  there  is  no  restriction  to  a  man  taking  2,  8,  or  4  openings, 
as  many  as  he  is  able  to  finish.  Sometimes  two  people  will  join 
and  do  8,  4,  or  5  openings.  They  are  allowed  to  take  as  much 
as  they  like  for  a  day's  work.  I  always  myself  measure  the 
day's  work  of  an  ordinary  labourer  at  a  guilder  per  day.  To  all 
the  people  I  send  to  do  day  work  I  pay  a  guilder  per  day. 

Q.  5426.  Mr.  Mitchell— But  task  work,  would  you  measure 
it  by  a  guilder  a  day  or  a  shilling  a  day  ? — A.  I  mean  a  day's 
vork  at  a  guilder  a  day.  A  shilUng  a  day  is  a  mere  nominal 
phrase  brought  in  by  the  recent  Ordinance.  A  Coolie  has  to 
perform  fire  shillings  worth  of  work  in  a  week.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  task  is  regulated  by  the  shilling.  The  task  is  the 
same  as  it  used  to  be,  in  some  cases  a  little  higher.  I  can  give 
70U  the  scale  of  prices  in  existence  when  I  came  to  the  Colony. 
The  acale  now  is  very  much  higher  and  the  work  very  much 
lighter. 

Sir  Oeorge  Young — ^We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  such  a 
scale  from  you. 

Q,  5427.  Mr.  Mitchell — How  long  would  an  Indian  under 
his  first  term  of  indenture  take  to  perform  a  task  for  which  a 
shflUng  would  be  a  fair  amount  of  wages  ? — A.  I  should  say  about 
six  hours.  If  I  were  to  take  one  of  my  Coolies  off 
piece  work  when  I  know  he  was  making  two  guilders  a  day 
and  send  him  to  do  job  work,  I  should  give  him  the  same 
^sges. 

CL  5428.  Do  Coolie  women  prefer  to  be  confined  in  their  own 
bouses  or  in  the  hospital  ? — A.  In  their  own  houses,  unless  it  is 
tome  difficult  case,  then  they  are  brought  to  the  hospital.  They 
have  thdr  own  mid-wife,  an  Indian  woman ;  if  she  finds  herself 
in  a  difficulty  ahe  reportait  tome  or  the  maaa|(er,  and  the  doctor 
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F.JbcMfR.  is  sent  for,  the  doctor  gives  his  assistance  in  the  woman's  hoose 
UtkS«ptl870  without  carrying  her  into  the  hospital  at  all. 

Q.  5429.  Under  what  head  in  the  muster  roll  are  these  women 
entered ;  they  are  not  entered  arc  they  in  the  hospital  register  ? 
— A.*  No^  they  are  entered  as  nursing  or  sickj  S  is  put  against 
their  names. 

Q.  5430.  Sir  George  Young — ^You  have  a  regular  entry  of 
sick  in  your  muster  roll  ? — A.  Yes,  a  big  letter  S,  but  it  is  very 
rarely  we  have  cases  of  that  kind.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  every  woman  that  is  confined  is  sick.  They  are  put  down 
as  '' nursing/'  but  if  the  doctor  is  called  to  see  a  woman  in  her 
own  housc^  after  child-birth  and  she  is  not  carried  to  the  hospital^ 
she  is  entered  as  sick. 

Q.  5431.  You  have  found  it  necessary  to  add  certain  marks  of 
that  kind  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  Ordinance? — A. 
Yes ;  it  is  more  for  the  private  information  of  the  manager  than 
anybody  else. 

Q.  5432.  Mr.  Mitchell — In  rc-indenturing,  are  those  days, 
so  marked^  ever  considered  as  days  absent  ? — A.  Oh  dear^  no. 
The  Coolie  register  is  here ;  you  will  find  there  are  very  few 
desertions  indeed  ;  a  very  trifling  number  of  days  to  make  up. 
Desertion  among  the  Coolies  is  very  rare  indeed. 

Q.  5433.  Which  kind  of  desertion  do  you  allude  to?  being  absent 
from  the  work  for  seven  days^  or  absent  fiom  the  estate  altoge- 
ther?— A.  Absent  from  the  estate  altogether.  If  a  man  is  absent 
seven  days  from  work  it  is  not  registered  against  him.  In  addition 
to  that  register  I  have  adopted  a  system  of  alphabetical  indexes^  by 
which  I  can  discover  any  roan  on  the  estate  if  you  tell  me  his 
name.      [Register  and  alphabetical  index  handed  in.] 

Q.  5434,  Sir  George  Young — This  is  the  register  kept  under 
Ordinance  18  of  1866  ? — A.  Yes  ;  but  I  think  that  dates  back  to 
1864.  Considering  the  large  number  of  people  on  the  estate^ 
the  desertions  are  very  few  except  among  the  Chinese^  especially 
the  last  lot  of  Chinese  we  got. 

Q.  5435.  The  President — How  is  this  book  kept?  Here  are 
dates  of  desertions  earlier  than  1866? — A.  Yes;  the  back  deser- 
tions  were  brought  forward  in  that  took  when  the  Ordinance 
was  passed. 

Q.  5436.  But   what   is  the  order  observed  ?     The  entries  are 
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in  no  chronological   order,  that  I  cau  see? — A.  Possibly  the    Jr,Bu»HiH 
Sab-Agent  may  have  made  some  of  these  entries  when  he  visited  14111  g^ptisTO 
the  estate :  then  they   would  not  be  in  chronological  order^  but 
aecoTding  to  their  nambers,  as  they  come  on. 

Q.  5437.  Then  the  desertions  are  not  re|::nlarly  entered  up  at 
date^  when  they  happen  ? — A.  Perhaps  quarterly  or  half-yearly. 

Q.  5438.  Yon  send  this  register  in  regularly  to  the  Immigra- 
tion Agent? — A.  No,  sir,  the  registers  are  examined  on  the  estate 
with  the  half  yearly  returns.  Last  half  year  I  tried  a  point,  I 
wanted  to  know  what  v^as  meant  by  '^  the  number  of  free  immi- 
grants on  the  estate,''  and  I  sent  in  no  return  on  purpose  to  raise 
the  point.  It  ia  now  understood  that  the  number  of  free  people 
on  the  estate  is  to  be  a  census  of  the  estate  on  the  30ch  June. 
If  yon  look  at  the  form  of  return  you  will  sec  it  is  '*  the  number 
of  free  people  on  the  estate''  for  six  months. 

Q.  5439.  Sir  George  Young — ^Thcre  was  a  doubt  in  your 
mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "number  of  immigrants 
not  nnder  indenture  residing  on  the  plantation"  ? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  5440.  And  that  you  say  has  now  been  solved  ? — A,  Yes ; 
by  its  being  taken  to  mean  the  census  on  -the  30th  of  June. 
It  waa  important  to  have  that  decided  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  num- 
ber of  people  on  the  estate,  because  there*  may  be  people  on  the 
•state  one  week  and  away  the  next. 

Q.  5441.  Do  these  papers  you  have  handed  in  give  the  prices 
of  the  food  ? —  A.  No.  All  the  food  is  bought  wholesale  in 
Georgetown,  put  into  the  estate's  store,  and  weighed  out  from  • 
thence.  These  are  a  sample  of  the  checks  which  the  storekeeper 
has  for  the  provisions  given  out  for  the  hospital.  The  food  is  of 
the  best  descriptioa  to  be  got  in  Georgetown. 

Q.  5<i42.  Mr.  Jenkins — What  docs  a  ration  cost  ? — A.  If 
I  had  to  buy  a  ration  from  the  retailer  it  would  cost  20  cents  ; 
I  give  them  everything  including  butter  and  pork,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  costs  mc  more  than  IG  cents  wholesale.  That  includes 
tea  with  milk  ;  that  is  I  give  theui  hot  water  and  milk.  They 
get  sugar  and  milk.  Some  prefer  cooking  the  rice  with  tho 
milk,  others  eat  the  sugar  ou  the  bread,  or  use  it  any  way 
they  like. 

Q.  5443.  Mr.  Cowie — Would   you   ask  Mr.  Russell  what    he 
supposes  to  be  the  cost  to  a  Coolie  of  his  food  ? — ^A.  I  think  about . 
8e.— a  bit  a  day— 'from  8c.  to  12c.,  certainly  not  more  than  12c. 
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W.JttmOL       a  5444.    Mr.  Mitcliell— What  kind  of  food  would  it    be 
14tii8t^l870  that  they  could  get  for  8c.  ? — A.  For  instance,  I  have  bought 
a  penny  rice,  a  penny  salt  fish,  a  penny  pork,  and  a  penny's 
worth  bread,  and  when  cooked,  my  manager  and  myself  ooold 
not  eat  it  for  a  meal. 

Q.  5446.  Do  the  Ooolies,  as  a  mle,  deal  at  the  retail  shops 
or  come  to  town  ? — A.  A  great  many  of  them  join  together 
and  come  to  town  and  buy  several  bags  of  rice.  It  was  held 
at  the  other  end  of  the  buildings  that  a  Coolie  could  not  be  in- 
terfered with  in  his  house.  A  great  many  of  them  deal  in  that  petty 
way  on  an  estate.  In  fact,  one  woman  has  her  own  house  and 
she  has  a  large  quantity  of  stuff  for  sale. 

CL  5446.  Sir  George  Young-r-So  that  there  is  no  want  of 
competition  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so ;  there  are  two  Portuguese 
and  one  small  Chinese  shop  on  the  estate.  I  have  never  allowed 
ft  grog  shop  on  the  estate. 

Q.  6447.  Mr.  Jenkins — ^Is  there  a  shop  kept  by  a  man  called 
Doveea  at  Anna  Catharina  village  ? — A.  There  may  be,  it  is  out 
of  my  jurisdiction. 

Q.  6448.  Do  you  know  whether  a  considerable  number  of 
Coolies  on  your  estate  owe  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 
that  shop  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  of  some  of  them 
len^ng  out  money  at  usurious  interest,  but  I  never  heard  of  any 
of  them  owing  any. 

Q.  5449.  Sir  George  Young — ^They  lend  out  money  to  whom  ? 
•—A.  To  each  other,  and  the  interest  is  a  bit  a  dollar  per  week. 
I  have  heard  of  some  Portuguese  shop-keepers  borrow  money 
from  them  at  that  rate. 

Q.  5450.  The  President— At  that  interest?— A.  At  that 
interest.     They  call  it  themselves  profit  money. 

Q  5451.  Sir  George  Young — How  far  is  Leonora  from  George- 
town.?— A.  About  ten  miles,  ten  miles  and  a  half. 

Q.  5452.  Are  the  Coolies  able  to  come  to  Georgetown  to 
deal  for  food  from  that  estate,  and  even  from  estates  further 
off  ? — A.  Oh !  dear  yes. 

Q.  5453.  Would  they  come,  for  instance,  from  your  estate  on 
the  Arabian  Coast,  from  Hampton  Court  ? — ^A.  Yes,  they  would 
come  up  sometimes  by  a  steamer  and  sometimes  by  a  schooner, 
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Q.  6454.  The  President— Who  are  those  who  lend  money  at    W.  RKmiL 
I  fait  a  dollar  per  week  ? — A.  Labourers.  14ihimil870 

Q.  5455.  Indentured  Ooold  ?— A.  The  indentured  Ooolies, 
I  know  a  little  woman  that  has  got  a  couple  of  cows  on  the 
estate  that  lends  money  extensively.  She  is  an  inraltd ;  she  is 
indentured ;  she  does  not  work  a  cent  for  me^  but  she  has  her 
two  cows  and  makes  a  handsome  living. 

CL  5456.  She  is  indentured,  but  does  not  work  ? — A.  Yes ; 
h&t  man  is  a  good  man. 

Q.  5457.  The  President — Have  they  any  other  means  than 
thrir  labor  of  making  money  ? — ^A.  Keeping  cattle  and  selling 
milk  is  a  very  profitable  business. 

CLi  5458.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — ^What  is  your  rule  as  to  allowing 
them  to  keep  cows  ?— 'A.  I  do  not  approve  of  it.  I  have  been 
almost  forced  into  it  from  the  number  of  good  steady  working 
men  asking  me  for  the  boon.  I  give  the  boon  under  certain 
eonditions.  You  will  see  [handing  in  a  book]  that  there  are 
one  or  two  from  whom  the  privilege  has  been  withdrawn^  on 
account  of  their  having  broken  my  by-laws. 

Q.  5459*  I  see  that  permission  is  granted  to  keep  a  cow 
vhile  he  works  so  as  to  earn  $5  per  month ;  failing  to  do  so, 
or  being  guilty  of  anything  which  makes  it  necessary  for  you 
to  bring  him  before  the  magistrate,  cancels  the  certificate  ? — 
A.  Yes; 

Q.  5460.  In  that  case,  what  becomes  of  the  cow  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  that,  but  she  is  turned  off  the  estate. 

Q.  5461.  You  generally  confine  them  to  one  cow? — A, 
Well,  some  of  them  have  got  two,  but  those  are  extraordi- 
nary good  men*  They  are  not  allowed  to  graze  about  the  estate. 
They  are  tied  to  a  stake.  They  make  little  shanties  for  them, 
and  some  of  them  are  worth  $109  to  $120.  The  lowest  price 
I  ever  knew  put  upon  any  cow  was  $50,  and  that  was  a  little 
heifer. 

Q.  5462.  The  President— Where  does  he  get  lood  for  his 
cow  ? — A.  He  cuts  grass  after  he  finishes  his  work  in  the  field ; 
brings  home  a  bundle  exactly  the  same  as  the  slaves  used  to  do 
and  then  gets  the  service  of  the  new  Ooolies,  as  X  have  told  you, 
in  assisting  them  to  get  grava  for  the  oows. 
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Q  5463.  Sir  George  Young — You  have  two  rules  apparent^  ; 

Uai8ipll970  ^  tome  cases  you  insist  on  their  earning  $5   per  month ;  ia 

another  you  say  nothing  about  earnings  ? — A.  That  is  very  likely 

one  of  the  head  men  ;  a  confidential  man  employed  at  a  guilder 

•  day, 

Q.  5464.  He  is  not  under  that  stipulation  as  to  earning  f  5  ? 
—A.  No. 

Q.  5465.  Mr.  Jenkins — There  is  a  certificate  allowing  two 
men  to  keep  a  cow  between  them^  and  in  the  event  of  either 
being  carried  before  the  magistrate  the  paper  is  cancelled^  is  that 
correct  ? — A.  It  is  quite  correct. 

Sir  George  Young — It  would  be  diflScult  to  turn  off  half  a 
cow. 

Mr.  Russell — Well,  the  men  chose  to  have  a  cow  between 
them.  It  was  no  doubt  explained  to  them,  that  ifeither  of  them 
were  guilty  of  breaking  the  rules  of  the  estate  the  cow  would 
be  walked  off  the  estate  the  next  day.  It  has  a  very  salutary 
effect.  If  on  will  find  that  on  referring  to  the  book  very  few 
certificates  have  been  cancelled.  All  those  people  that  have 
cows  are  capital  workmen  ;  if  they  were  not,  you  may  depend 
on  it  the  cow  would  be  off  the  estate,  or  if  they  had  committed 
any  breach  of  the  regulations,  the  cow  would  be  off  the  estate 
the  next  day. 

Q.  5466.  Do  any  of  the  Coolies  work  at  any  other  trade  after 
they  have  done  their  task  ? — A.  Oh  !  yes,  making  clothes  and 
those  little  fancy  caps  and  jackets ;  a  great  many  of  them  are 
experts  at  that. 

Q.  5467.  Sir  George  Young — Dr.  Shier  gave  us  to  understimd 
that  he  had  obtained  some  valuable  hints  from  you  as  to  allowing 
immigrants  to  make  dwellings  for  themselves.  Do  you  continue 
to  find  that  a  useful  reward  ? — A.  Well,  it  answered  very  well  at 
the  commencement.  I  gave  them  a  premium  of  $5  each,  and 
a  fortnight^s  pass  to  build  their  own  houses.  It  was  more  as 
a  trial  than  anything  else.  They  commenced  to  use  posts  of 
*  courida  from  the  waterside,  but  they  decayed  so  soon  that  the 
houses  became  dilapidated.  I  furnished  a  number  of  hardwood 
posts  for  them,  and  they  had  the  same  right  to  the  buildings 
as  if  they  had  made  them  themselves.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to 
put  in  the  posts  and  put  on  roofs  in  older  to  make  the  rows  of 
cottages  altogether,  but  not  one  of  them  took  advantage  of 
tbat»     They  would  sooner  take  their  own  course^  and  build 
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their  booses  huddled  up  together  like  wasps*  nests ;  still  the  Wi 

people  were  very  healthy.  Although  I  was  satisfied  that  our  way  <^f  u^^tSi/MJUO 

boilding  houses  was  not  the  best,  I  had  been  strongly  in  favour  of 

two  story  houses  before  that.     My  opinion  is  that  the  fact  of  the 

people  cooking  in  these  houses  tends  to  drive  away  malaria^  for 

they  prefer  cooking  in  these  close  houses ;  and  an  European  could 

sot   breathe  in  them.  All  the  houses  I  build  since,  I  make  16 

feet   wide  by    10   inside,    larger  than  Dr.  Shier's  plan,  so  that 

each  man.  has    his    cooking  hearth   inside  and  his  sitting  room 

separate  from  his  sleeping  apartment. 

Q.  5468.  Did  you  ever  build  them  kitchens  ? — A.  Oh  I  yes ; 
but  they  prefer  making  their  own  little  hearth,  which  they  do 
very  neatly.  They  make  it  in  clay,  a  perfect  little  oven ;  it  re* 
quires  a  very  small  quantity  of  fuel  indeed  to  heat  these  little 
hearths.  Every  man  has  his  oven  in  the  comer  of  his  house..  A 
itranger  might  object  probably  to  the  danger  of  fire,  but  in  my 
recollection  there  was  only  one  fire,  and  that  was  in  the  house  of 
a  Chinese.  I  must  say  the  houses  they  build  for  themselves  are 
contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  ventilation.  I  would  defy  a  European 
to  go  in  for  ten  minutes  and  not  be  drenched  to  the  skin  with 
perspiration. 

Q.  5469.  Mr.  Mitchell — How  do  they  obtain  wood  for  fuel  ? 
— d.  There  is  plenty  of  bush  in  front  and  also  aback. 

Q.  5470.  Do  they  generally  get  wood  in  front  or  have  they 
got  to  go  aback  ?— -A.  They  have  to  walk  about  130  roods  to  the 
waterside  to  collect  wood,  and  when  they  are  working  at  the 
back  dam^  they  bring  wood  from  aback  with  them. 

Q.  5471.  The  President — Do  they  ever  use  cow  dung  cakes  ? 
—A.  Sometimes  they  use  it  very  largely  in  plastering  their 
honses.     It  is  a  capital  thing  and  keeps  away  the  chigoes. 

Q.  5472.  Sir  George  Young — You  are  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission? — A4 
Yes,  I  have  read  it  up  to  a  certain  time ;  but  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do.  About  mail  days  my  time  is  very  much  engaged  and  I 
am  a  little  behind  hand,  but  I  have  listened  to  a  great  deal. 

Q.  5473.  You  are  aware  that  a  certain  disturbance  which 
took  place  last  year  on  the  Leonora  estate  has  been  more  than 
once  alluded  to.  Would  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  to 
us  on  that  subject  ?  We  shall  have  to  put  some  questions  to  you 
with  regard  to  it^  but  you  might  prefer  to  give  it  in  your  owu 
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V^^-zAMff.  way  ?-*-A*  I  do  not  know  that  I  bave  anyihbg  to  say  on  the 
lifttptlflTO  A^bj^j  ^^^  I  'ball  be  yery  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Q.  5474.  In  general   tben^   wbat  was  tbe  cause  of  tbe  out- 
break ? — ^A.  It  arose  from  a    case  of  replanting  a  cane  piecse 
wbere  the  rate  per  bed  bad  been  increased  yery  much  indeed 
to    secure   good    work     being    done.     The    heavy    rains     of 
July  had  put  the  estate  under  water,  and  in  some  places  the  work 
was  not  finished  down  to  the   small  drains.     Some  m^i  had 
finished  the  openings,  though  others  had  only  worked  upon  8  or 
9  or  10  beds  out  of  16.     They  asked  the  overseer  on  Saturday 
for  payment  on  account  of  the  work  which  they  could  not  finiali 
because  they  were  not  able  to  get  down  to  the  small  drains  for 
the  water.      Those  that  had  finished  the  openings  through  all 
the   work,  although   not   properly  done,  were  paid  in    full  for 
it,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  go  back  on  the 
Monday  or  Tuesday,  as  the  case  might  be,  when  we  had  got  the 
channel  open  and  the  water  taken  off  the  estate,  and  finish  the 
work*     The  rest  got  about  a  dollar  a  piece  on  account  of  the  un- 
finished work.    I  am  not  positive  about  the  prices,  but  you  will 
find  it  most  distinctly  given  in  the  examinations  held  before  Mr. 
Dampier,  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  because  the  case  was  very 
fully  gone  into.     They  were  paid  about  a  dollar  a  piece,  with  the 
undentanding  that  they  were  to  overhaul  the  work  the  following 
week,  the  same  as  the  men  that  had  finished  their  openings.  Those 
men   that   had  finished  their  openings  went  and  put  their  work 
straight.   The  others,  amounting  to  about  forty,  refused  to  do  so, 
and  went  to  make  a  complaint  to  the  magistrate.     Other  people 
were  put  on  to  finish  the  work  and  were  paid  the  full  amount 
minus  the  stun  paid  on  account. 

Q.  6475.  Was  the  sum  paid  on  account  paid  to  them  as  being 
the  exact  value  of  the  work  already  done  ? — A.  It  was  supposed 
to  be  as  near  the  value  as  the  overseer  could  judge ;  but  it  was 
paid  vrith  a  dear  understanding  that  each  man  was  to  finish  his 
work  properly  and  get  paid  the  full  price  as  soon  as  it  was  done. 
The  magistrate  tried  the  case  on  its  merits.  I  was  quite  prepared 
to  appeal  against  the  decision,  if  it  went  contrary  to  the  estate.  I 
think  only  two  cases  were  gone  into,  because  two  were  as  good  as 
the  whole  forty.  * 


6476.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Coolies  were  represented 
by  counsel  or  assisted  in  any  way  by  legal  advice  ? — ^A,  I  do 
not  think  so^ 

Q.  5477.  The  PreBidenU»Kor  by  the  Immigration  Depart- 
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nent  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.     But  ihej  were  dissatitfled  with   Wl  Jlnadl. 
the  Magistrate's   decision    and  be  gaye  them  a  pass  at  once  to  14th  Sapt  1979 
the   Immigration    Department;   and   I    understood    from  Mr. 
Dampier  that  he  had  been  reqaesced  hj  Mr.  Crosby  to  send  up 
a  minute  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case. 

Q.  5478.  Sir  George  Young — The  proceedings  were  an  action 
bj  the  Coolies  under  the  small  debt  Ordinance,  I  suppose^  to  re» 
eoYer  their  wages  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  tried  under 
the  Immigration  Ordinance  or  the  Petty  Debt  Ordinance. 

Q.  54p79.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  means  of  trying 
such  a  case  under  the  Immigration  Ordinance  ?— A.  I  have 
always  been  under  the  impression  that  when  a  dispute  about 
wsges  goes  before  the  magistrate  it  is  tried  under  the  Immigra- 
tion Ordinance.  I  have  always  been  under  that  impression. 

Q.  5480.  Do  you  remember  what  wages  the  Coolies  claimed  ? 
Did  they  claim  the  full  value  of  all  the  beds  that  were  done  ?-^ 
A.  They  claimed  the  full  value  of  all  the  beds  that  were  partial- 
ly doncj  and  I  should  say  from  the  overseer's  statement  to  me  that 
some  of  them  had  got  a  little  too  much  for  the  work  they  had 
done.  I  may  say  that  I  had  seven  or  eight  cases  against  the  im- 
migrants for  disobedience,  which  Mr.  Dampier  advised  me  to 
withdraw  and  wait  until  the  other  case  was  reviewed.  He 
wu  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Crosby  would  carry  it  to  the 
Review  Court ;  so  was  Ij  and  under  that  impression  I  withdrew 
the  charges. 

Q.  5481.  The  President — ^That  Mr.  Crosby  would  take  which 
case  ? — A.  That  he  would  send  the  two  Coolie  ca^es  to  the  Review 
Ooart;  that  he  would  have  it  tried  before  the  judges.  Both  Mr. 
Dampier  and  I  were  clearly  under  the  impression  that  would  be 
done.  The  forty  men  we  were  at  strife  with  about  the  wages  were 
greatly  discontented^  and  the  whole  gang  became  very  discon- 
toited  and  remained  that  way  for  about  three  weeks. 

Q.  5482.  Mr.  Jenkins — ^Will  you  ask  Mr.  Russell  where 
Mr.  Dampier  would  give  that  advice — ^to  withdraw  the  charges 
against  the  Coolies — ^would  it  be  in  Court  ? — ^A.  He  gave  it  to 
me  out  of  Court. 

Q.  6483.  Sir  George  Young— What  was  the  object  of  the 
manager  paying  those  immigrants  on  account  in  that  case  ?  If 
they  really  got  the  value  of  the  work  they  had  done  why  was 
it  not  so  entered  ? — A.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  me  to 
eqdaux  that^  without  yott  would  go  into  the  field  with  me  and 
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W.Mu$9$lL  let  me  show  you  the   work.     If  a  man  goes  into  a  field  to  delve 
lUkSeptl870  ground    and    leaves  it     half    done  other    people    are    very  un- 
willing to  go  and  finish  that  work. 

Q.  5484.  I  understand  this  work  was  left  unfinished  and 
that  the  manager  or  overseer  ascertained  as  far  as  he  could 
what  the  actual  value  was  ? — A.  Not  so  much  the  actual  value 
as  to  give  the  people  an  amount  on  account,  so  that  they  had 
something  to  go  and  buy  their  provisions  with  on  Saturday.  It 
is  a  very  common  thing  for  a  man  digging  a  draining  trench  to 
leave  it  half  unfinished  on  the  Friday  night.  We  never  hesitate 
to  give  him  a  few  shillings  on  account^  and  he  goes  back  and 
finishes  it.  In  tbia  case  the  rest  of  the  gang  clearly  understood 
•  what  was  meant^  because  those  that  had  got  their  money   in 

full  went  and  finished  their  work. 

Q.  5485.  You  have  never  heard  it  alleged  then  that  this  pay- 
ment of  money  at  the  end  of  the  week  on  account  is  contrary 
to  the  Ordinance  ? — A.  No,  I  have  not. 

Q.  5486.  I  suppose  you  could  not  refer  me  to  anything  in 
the  Ordinance  which  justifies  payment  in  that  partictdar  man- 
ner ? — A.  No,  I  cannot.  I  go  more  by  long  experience.  Proba* 
bly,  I  know  what  suits  the  labourers  and  what  suits  me  better 
than  the  lawmakers.  That  is  the  only  case  in  which  I  can  re- 
member ever  having  the  slightest  difficulty  about  wages.  Kthat 
case  had  been  sent  on  to  the  Review  Court,  and  it  had  gone 
against  me,  I  would  have  paid  the  money  readily,  and  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  it.  Instead  of  that,  the  people  got 
into  a  state  of  discontent.  They  rose  on  the  2nd  of  August 
and  nearly  killed  the  manager,  simply  because  he  went  to  give 
out  the  work,  and  then  they  marched  off"  in  a  body  to  Tuschen 
de  Vriendcn. 

Q.  5487.  Do  you  understand  that  they  were  during  those  three 
weeks  in  expectation  that  the  Immigration  Office  was  taking  action 
in  the  matter? — A.  Most  decided! v. 

Q.  5483.  The  time  for  applying  for  review  had  long  passed,  I 
suppose  ? — A,  Ob,  yes;  ten  days  is  the  time. 

Q.  5489.    Mr.  Cowie — Would  you  mind  asking  Mr.  Russell 
whether    h3    knows    that   the  Coolies   or  those  who  represented 
them  had  any  interview  with  the  Immigration  Agent — A.    Yes; 
the  men  went 
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Hie  President — ^We  have  had  both  Mr.  Crosby  and  Mr.  Gal-    w.RmUl 
lagher  here.  l4UiS«ptl87 

Mr.  Russell — ^Their  story  on  the  estate  was,  that  their  Papa 
Crosby  would  put  the  case  right. 

Q.  5490.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  know  of  their  having 
seen  Mr.  Crosby  on  the  2nd  of  August  ? — A.  I  was  told  they 
vent  down  to  l\i8chen  de  Vrienden,  and  that  he  had  done  nothing. 
He  passed  within  20  rods  of  my  house,  but  never  came  near  me. 

Q.  5491 .  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  before  or  after  the 
manager  was  beaten  ? — A.  After.  They  beat  the  manager  about 
8  or  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  went  straight  down  to 
ilr,  Crosby. 

Q.  5492.  The  President — You  did  not  send  any  person  to  Mr. 
Crosby?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  5493.  Sir  George  Young — Were  any  Coolies  tried  for  their 
share  in  the  riot  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  5494.  How  many  ? — A.  I  forget  now.  There  were  a  good 
many,  but  I  know  the  three  principal  men  implicated  in  beating 
the  manager  were  sent  to  Massaruni,  and  I  think  two  others  for 
the  riots  ;  but  that  will  be  better  seen  in  the  records  of  the  Cri- 
minal Courts,  because  the  case  was  most  fully  gone  into,  and  they 
were  ably  defended  by  two  barristers. 

Q.  5495.  Were  any  of  those  concerned  in  the  case  before  the 
magistrate  the  leaders  of  the  riot  ?  Could  they  be  identified  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  so.     You  mean  in  the  original  case  of  wages  ? 

Sir  George  Young — Yes. 

Mr.  Russell — I  do  not  think  so.  One  man,  Gookul,  had  been 
always  a  troublesome  man  in  the  gang ;  he  is  now  serving  his 
time  at  the  Settlement.  I  think  he  was  convicted  for  the  riot, 
liot  for  the  assault  on  the  manager. 

Q.  5496.  Was  the  riot  principally  confined  to  this  gang  ? — 
A.  Well,  the  principal  part  of  the  men  belonged  to  it.  Other 
CooUes  when  they  got  excited  joined  it.  At  first  it  was  more  or 
less  confined  to  that  gang. 

Q.  5497.  Would  it  cause  very  great  difficully  in  paying  the 
labourers  if  thp  tasks  had  to  be  so  arraagod  that  payment  fbr  the 
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W.  MiuuU.  work  done  could  be  always  made  on  Satuidaj^  and  if  the  system 
UthSeviltTO  0^  stoppages  were  put  an  end  to  ? — A.  The  system  of  stoppages 
is  very  rare.  It  is  only  in  such  a  case  as  this  :  if  a  poor  of  rain 
comes  down  and  puts  half  the  estate  under  water^  and  the  weeding 
gang  at  work  in  the  fields  is  obliged  to  knock  off  and  wait  until 
the  channel  is  open  and  the  water  is  taken  off  the  estate.  In  a 
case  of  that  kind  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
put  any  yalue  on  the  work  done. 

Q.  5498.  The  President — But  in  a  case  like  that  how  do  you 
pay  ? — ^A.  If  the  labourers  themselves  ask  for  something  on 
account  of  the  work  they  get  it.     Often  they  don't  ask. 

Q,  5499.  How  do  you  calculate  the  value  of  the  work  which 
they  had  done  when  stopped  by  the  rain  ? — A.  I  say  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  so. 

Q.  6500.  Then  the  loss  falls  upon  the  Coolies  ? — ^A.  I  do  not 
see  that. 

Q.  5501.  Because  they  have  done  some  work  which  they  can* 
not  for  some  days  finish  ? — A.  But  they  go  to  other  work  in  the 
meantime  until  the  water  takes  off;  then  they  go  back  and  finish 
that  of  which  they  have  already  done  a  certain  amount. 

Q.  6502.  But  then  the  rain  has  caused  some  additional  dam« 
age  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  see  that. 

Q.  5503.  The  rain  having  fallen^  the  work  is  not  in  the  same 
state  as  they  left  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  see  that. 

Q.  5504.  Is  it  the  case  then  that  the  rain  makes  no  alteration 
in  the  trenches  ? — A.  The  trenches  get  filled  up  with  water,  but 
that  does  not  interfere  with  the  work  already  done.  It  is  sim- 
ply that  the  small  drains  are  filled  with  water ;  the  corners  of 
the  beds  are  slightly  rounded  and  there  will  be  six  feet  on  each 
side  perhaps,  which  they  cannot  get  at.  They  have  simply  to 
go  and  clear  up  these  small  drains. 

Q.  5505.  Does  the  rain  then  cause  no  damage  whatever  to  the 
work  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so*  If  the  work  were  shovel 
ploughing,  it  would  make  it  lighter  because  it  would  make  the 
ground  so  much  softer  for  the  shovel. 

The  President — ^Well  I  must  take  your  answer,  but  I  cannot 
really  trnderstuad  it* 
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Mr.  Sosadl — I  think  jorx  would  be  better  able  to  understand    IT.  Ihtb$stU 
it  on  the  spot.  XitM^USW 

Hie  President — ^Perhaps  with  a  little  more  experience. 

Mr.  BnsseU — ^There  are  many  instances,  in  the  digging  of  small 
drains,  a  man  may  have  got  half  one  done  when  the  rain  comes 
down  and  he  cannot  finish  it,  but  when  the  rain  passes  he  goes 
on  in  the  same  way  with  the  trench. 

Ihe  President — I  cannot  understand  the  shower  of  rain  learing 
ihe  work  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  before  it  came  down. 

Mr.  Russell — I  cannot  see  any  difference ;  in  shovel-ploughing 
work,  it  may  cause  the  loose  earth  to  fall  down  more,  but  that 
would  not  interfere  with  a  man  finishing  the  comers  of  beds  down 
to  the  small  drains. 

0.  5506.  Mr.  Mitchell-— Would  it  ever  happen  that  the  rain 
iaOing  so  as  to  flood  the  estate  would  prevent  you  giving  work 
to  the  indentured  immigrants  ?— A.  No ;  because  the  first  thing 
ve  have  to  do  in  that  case  is  to  go  to  the  water-side  with  all 
hands  and  force  drainage.  And  it  is  a  rare  contingency — ^it  is 
only  twice  a  year  or  so  that  it  happens,  and  where  there  is  a 
powerful  draining  engine  it  does  not  happen  at  all. 

The  President — The  object  of  my  question  was  to  see  whether 
there  is  no  loss  to  be  divided  between  the  manager  and  workmen. 

Mr.  Russell — ^I  do  not  think  there  is  any  loss  of  time  except 
in  moving  from  one  place  to  another.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
a  man  would  go  home  and  not  work  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
although  he  would  have  the  option  of  going  to  trash  canes.  It 
ii  a  common  thing  to  give  out  two  fields  in  showery  weather.  K 
it  is  a  wet  morning  they  go  to  trash  canes,  but  if  it  is  dry  they 
go  to  weeding  and  moulding. 

The  President — I  dare  say  when  we  come  to  Leonora  you  will 
be  able  to  make  us  understand  it. 

Mr.  BusseU — I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so. 

Q.  5607.  Sir  Greorge  Yoimg — I  suppose  that  in  general  the 
tasks  you  give  out  are  so  calculated  as  in  default  of  accident  to  be 
fimihed  at  the  end  of  the  week  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  5608.  In  defending  such  an  action  as  that  brought  against 
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If.JtoNB.  the  Coolies  in  this  case^  would  the  manager  be  proyided  with 

litklirrigTO  P^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  satisfactorily  performed  the  requirements  of 
section  11  of  the  Act  No.  9  of  1868  ?— A.  I  believe  that  was 
fiilly  carried  out  in  this  case ;  the  only  difference  was  that  the 
men  got  something  on  account  of  their  work  ;  they  might  have 
been  shut  out  of  their  wages  altogether.  In  all  cases  under 
the  Immigration  Ordinance,  the  onus  of  proof  ha^  been  thrown 
on  the  Planters ;  they  are  invariably  called  upon  by  the  magis- 
trates to  prove  that  the  Creole  laborers  on  the  estate  are  getting 
the  same  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  5509.  It  is  then  considered,  as  far  as  your  experience 
goes,  that  where  a  particular  piece  of  work  underti^Len  by  an  immi- 
grant is  left  unfinished,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  excuse  for 
his  doing  so,  and  these  provisions  are  complied  with,  he  would  be 
refused  all  wages  for  that  unfinished  work  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  incumbent  on  me  to  show  at  the  Magistrate's 
Court  that  I  was  getting  it  done  by  other  people  on  the  estate 
at  the  rate  I  was  paying  the  immigrant,  and  that  I  was  not  im- 
posing on  the  labourer. 

Q.  5510.  You  told  us  tasks  were  usually  so  calculated  as  to 
be  finished  at  the  end  of  the  week.  But  supposing  a  manager^ 
in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  were  to  set  a  task  that  could 
not  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  week  ? — ^A.  1  do  not  think 
any  manager  would  be  justified  in  doing  any  such  thing  as  that ; 
in  fact,  I  may  go  further  and  say  it  is  never  done.  I  have 
never  known  an  instance  of  such  a  thing  being  done.  The 
heaviest  task  that  I  know  is  a  rod  of  punting  trench,  and  I 
know  that  a  good  strong  Creole  laborer  will  do  that  in  nine 
hours. 

Q.  5511.  You  mean  that  is  the  heaviest  day^s  task? — A. 
That  is  the  heaviest  work  you  can  give  a  laborer  to  do.  There 
is  another  kind  of  work, — $5  is  paid  for  cutting  down  an  acre  of 
scrub  bush^  but  that  is  invariably  done  by  Creole  laborers;  that 
is  the  longest  task^  that  I  know  of,  given  out. 

Q.  5512.  You  are  now  speaking  of  daily  tasks  ? — A.  I  am 
speaking  about  a  task  :  for  cutting  down  the  scrub  bush  on  an 
acre  of  land  $5  is  paid.  You  may  call  it  a  task ;  it  is  work 
given  out  by  the  piece.  I  have  known  a  oaan  do  it  in  ten  days. 
I  have  known  a  man  do  it  in  two  weeks.  There  is  another  case 
in  point, — if  a  contractor  goes  to  a  manager  and  says  half  a  field 
is  finished,  he  invariably  gets  half  the  money  on  account. 

I    Q.  6618.  Mr.  Jenkins— Do  we  wndcrstand  the  Coolies  object 
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to  tbat  -work,  cnttiag  dovn  bamboo  bush  ? — A.  No  ;  it  is  not  bam-    IT.  MmmL 
boo  bash^  it  is  gaava  bash  and  sedge  bash.     It  is  rather  a  point  i4th^m|q 
with  the  cane  cutters  to  get  this  kind  of  work  to  do,  becaase  they 
get  good  money  at  it.     I  pointed   out    a  field  to   you   when  at 
Leonora  which  had  just  been  done. 

Q.  5514.  Sir  George  Young — In  this  case  the  task  was  sixteen 
beds,  which  was  calculated  as  a  week's  work  ? — ^A.  They  could  do 
it  in  less  than  a  week,  for  some  of  the  men  had  already  finished 
it,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  overhauling ;  that  was  (1  92 
worth  of  work.  They  were  getting  12  cents  per  bed. 
The  usual  price  is  Sets.,  but  I  increased  it  at  the  request  of  the 
maiager  who  said  it  was  rather  hard  and  that  the  cane  plants 
would  be  spoiling.  He  asked  me  to  put  on  the  extra  price ; 
that  was  the  reason  why  he  was  obliged  to  put  on  other  people 
to  get  the  plants  put  into  the  ground  before  they  began  to 
decay.  That  was  $1  92  per  task,  but  the  old  rate  of  pay  was 
|1  28.  On  the  Farm,  the  river  estate,  we  even  get  it  done  for 
lets  than  that ;  which  shows  that  the  rate  paid  for  a  task  in 
one  district  will  not  hold  good  in  another. 

Q.  5515.  You  have  told  us  that  some  were  paid  in  full  and 
that  some  got  an  advance  on  account.  Did  all  those  that 
were  not  paid  in  full  get  an  advance  gn  account  ? — A.  I  think  so, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  5516.  Did  the  manager  confess  his  liability  to  pay  any 
more,  or  did  he  pay  any  money  into  Court  ? — A.  He  paid  no 
money  into  Court,  but  if  the  case  had  gone  against  him,  he 
would  have  paid  the  money  for  the  whole  forty  and  have  ap- 
pealed against  the  decision.  It  is  my  opinion — you  can  take  it 
for  what  it  is  worth — that  if  Mr.  Crosby  had  sent  down  to  tell 
the  Coolies  the  case  had  been  decided  by  the  Magistrate  and  that 
be  cuuld  not  interfere,  they  would  have  been  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  that  if  he  had  gone  to  Leonora  on  the  day  the  Coolies  saw  him 
at  TuichenDe  Vrienden,  after  beating  the  manager,  the  disturbance 
would  have  been  put  an  end  to  and  the  serious  riot  that  took 
place  afterwards  would  not  have  occurred. 

Q.  5517.  From  your  experience  you  can  tell  us  as  well  as  any 
one,  what  the  general  opinion  on  these  matters  is ;  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  ask  you  the  interpretation  of  the  law  ;  but  do  you  con- 
sider there  is  any  limitation  by  law  to  the  amount  of  work  that 
QUI  be  required  of  a  Coolie  ? — A.  I  am  afraid  we  are  bound  down  to 
ths  5s.  per  week,  but  it  isa  very  awkward  thing  for  the  estates;  I  do 
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AM  Mmi$ai.  not  see  any  way  out  of  it ;  the  law  seems  to  be  clear  upon  that 
HihflfptlCTO  poii^t ;  but  if  my  boilerman,  who  gets  28  per  day,  for  instance^ 
chose  upon  Wednesday  to  say,  ''  I  have  made  Gs  this  week  and  I 
am  not  going  to  do  any  more  work  for  the  balance  of  the  week  " 
I  should  have  no  power  to  compel  him ;  and  I  am  afraid  from 
the  present  feeling  among  the  Coolies  throughout  the  Colony 
that  the  crop  season  is  going  to  be  very  much  interfered  with 
from  the  state  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the>  Coolies. 

Q.  5518.  Doubt  as  to  the  state  of  the  law  ? — ^A.  As  to  the 
state  of  the  law,  and  the  state  of  circumstances ;  there  is  an  amount 
of  doubt  amongst  t]|§  best  of  them.  I  cannot  say  I  -havV  any 
difficulty  with  my  gang,  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  had  more 
people  before  the  Magistrate  for  the  last  couple  of  months 
since  this  Commission  has  been  mooted  than  I  ever  had  before. 
I  l\ad  two  cases  yesterday,  men  who  refused  point  blank  to  obej 
the  head  overseer's  orders  on  Monday,  and  yet  worked  for  five 
or  six  shillings  in  the  three  days  afterwards. 


* » 


Q.  5519.  Mr.  Jenkins — ^Will  you  ask  Mr.  Bassell  whether  the 
point  with  regard  to  the  five  shillings  has  been  raised  since 
the  opening  of  the  Commission  or  before  ? — A.  We  have  always 
looked  upon  it  as  a  certain  thing  that  we  could  not  compel  them 
to  do  more  than  five  shillipgs'  worth  of  work  by  the  Ordinance. 
It  has  been  recognized  all  along  since  the  Ordinance  was  passed, 
but  it  was  never  so  prominently  brought  before  the  Coolies 
throughout  the  Colony  as  it  is  now.  Every  man  knows  it  and 
takes  advantage  of  it.  It  was  never  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture, at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  that  bill,  that  the  limit  of  work 
should  be  five  shillings.  The  intention  was  to  take  the  onus  oflP  the 
magistrate  of  having  to  judge  whether  a  Coolie  was  able  to  do  five 
guilders'  worth  of  work  or  not.  By  reducing  it  to  five 
shillings  it  was  considered  that  the  weakest  labourer  able  to 
do  any  work  at  all  would  be  able  to  do  that  amount.  It  was 
thought  nobody  would  bring  a  man  before  a  magistrate  who 
could  not  do  5s.  worth  of  work  in  a  week  ;  that  was  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  at  the  time,  I  believe. 

Q.  5520.  Sir  George  Young— Do  you  think  it  has  been  the 
custom  whenever  charges  are  brought  against  Coolies  in  the 
Magistrates'  Courts,  to  ascertain  first  that  they  had  not  done  Ss. 
worth  of  work  ? — A.  Moat  decidedly. 

Q.  5521,  You  were  not  in  the  legislature  when  this  Act  was 
passed  p — A.  No ;  I  am  not  in  the  Court  of  Policy ;  I  am  only 
Sk  member  of  the  Combined  Court. 
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Q.  5522.    If  the  buildings  is  at  work  what  are  tbe  general  Wi  MwmdU 
BUfflber  of  Hours  for  which  a   labourer  will  be  employed  ? — A.  141k tot  im 
It  depends  a  good  deal  on  circumstances ;  If  the  megass  is  rery 
diy  they  will  finish  without  lighting  candles. 

CL  6523.  The  President — Having  commenced  when? — A. 
About  5  o'dock  in  the  morning;  the  firemen  will  be  about 
earUer,  about  half  paat  8,  to  get  steam  into  the  boilers* 
Towards  the  close  of  the  crop  when  the  megass  gets  dampj  th^ 
will  be  from  14  to  16  hours. 

a  5924.  Sir  George  Toung— Is  this  task  «brk  in  the  build- 
iogs  ?— «A.  It  is  all  task  work ;  a  certain  number  of  clarifiers 
of  cane  juice  I  should  haye  said.  It  makes  very  little  diflferetice 
with  a  powerful  engine  whether  the  canes  are  dry  or  not.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  a  little  more  steam ;  she  is  bound  to  carrji  - 
her  feed  through. 

Q.  6525.  Is  it  your^actice  to  pay  the  same  or  a  different 
amount  for  the  task  as  the  hours  increase  ? — A.  Oh  I  the  same. 
The  number  of  hands  employed  at  each  description  of  work  iu 
the  buildings  is  yery  much  in  excess  of  the  number  actually 
required  to  do  this  work,  so  that  there  can  be  always  two  or 
three  either  cooking,  eating,  or  resting^  so  that  from  the  time 
the  buildings  commence  in  the  morning — although  there  is  no 
entire  cessation  of  work — the  people  are  arranged  in  gangs,  and 
there  are  always  two  or  three  in  each  gang  able  to  leave  their 
work  to  rest  themselves  and  cook  their  victuals. 

Q.  5526.  Are  they  allowed  to  drink  the  cane  juice  ? — ^A.  Oh  I 
yes^  and  take  sugar  to  make  beverage. 

Q.  5527.  Mr.  Mitchell — Are  they  allowed  to  take  sugar  as  a 
r^lar  thing  to  make  beverage  ? — A.  By  going  to  the  overseer 
and  asking ;  he  never  refuses ;  and  they  will  not  go  to  the  molas* 
•es  sugar  cask  either,  they  will  go  to  the  crystalized  sugar  and 
take  the  best  quality. 

Q.  5528.  How  many  people,  as  a  rule,  take  advantage  of  this 
in  the  boiling  house  ? — A.  Oh  !  a  great  many.  You  will  see  the 
Chinese  and  Coolies  going  about  with  a  loaf  of  bread  covered 
with  sugar,  and  eating  sugar  with  their  bread  while  the  centrifu* 
gats  are  working. 

Q.  5629.  Sir  George  Young— Do  you  say  sixteen  hours  as  a 
maximum  on  a  well  managed  plantation  ? — A.  Yes.  In  Novem 
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W,  MmmUi  ber  1864  we  were  very  much  behind  hand  with  the  crop,  and  the 
l^llraUSTO  people  themselves  volunteered  to  work  spells  to  get  thrQUgh  with 
the  crop. 

Q.  5530.  Mr«  Mitchell — Yon  say  there  are  so  ma^y  extra 
hands  that  people  could  knock  off  to  cook  or  eat ;  for  how  long 
do  you  allow  a  man  to  knock  off? — A.  Well,  they  arrange  that 
between  themselves.  It  is  enough  if  ihe  cane  carrier  is  supplied 
with  canes.  There  are  fourteen  to  supply  canes  to  the  carrier^ 
but  ten  can  do  it ;  so  there  are  two  or  three  constantly  off  work. 
They  take  it  in  spells;  it  is  to  their  own  interest  to  get  through 
with  the  forty  boxes.  As  soon  as  the  forty  clarifiers  fre  finished 
they  go  to  their  houses. 

Q.  5531.  Mr.  Jenkins — Are  the  immigrants  able  to  check  the 
1^   number  ? — A.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  clarifieris  a  Coolie;  he 
keeps  the  number. 

Q.  5533.  Is  it  possible  for  any  of  4he  others  to  check  it? — ^A. 
Oh  !  quite,  and  they  are  quite  up  to  it  top.  They  are.  constantly 
going  round  and  asking  the  man  bow  much  is  done.  I  was  going 
to  mention  that  in  November,  1864,  they  worked  for  a  fort- 
night twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  there  were  some 
of  the  best  men  who  worked  the  whole  time  and  had  double  pay. 
During  the  fortnight  they  turned  out  !200  hogsheads  of  sugar,  oom- 
mon^rocess  sugar,  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of  work 
that  has  ever  been  done  here  in  a  fortnight.  A  good  many  of 
them  worked  double  time ;  but  it  was  entirely  their  own  op* 
tion,  because  there  were  two  speUs,  one  to  relieve  the  otbdr. 

Cl.  5538.  Mr.  Mitchell — Have  you  ever  had  the  euriosity.to 
notice  how  long  men  knock  off  to  eat  and  cook  ? — A,  Ton  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  two  of  them  are  conatantly  off. 

Q.  5534.  But  how  long  during  the  day  would  any  one  man 
knock  off  P — A.  I  should  say  they  would  have  at  leaat  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half  a  piece. 

Q.  5535.  Mr.  Jenkins — Would  you  ask  Mr.  Russell  the 
prices  of  the  tasks,  what  wages  are  given  for  40  boxes  ? — ^A. 
A  guilder  for  throwing  canes  and  carrying  megass,  and  six  bifts 
for  ordinary  boilermen ;  for  40  boxes  there  are  14  cane-throwers 
that  get  a  guilder  a  piece ;  one  man  feeding  the  mill  gets  six 
bitts  and  the  other  a  guilder,  and  also  for  carrying  away  megasa 
after  it  has  been  crushed  they  get  a  guilder  a  day ;  women  car* 
rying  megass  a  guilder  a  day^  or^  if  they  are  weak  handsj  two  are 
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put  cm  to  do   tiie  work  of  one  at  two  bitts  per  day ;  ordinary    "H^.M^mA. 

boiler-iiicn  six  bitts  per  day,  and  tho  head  boiler-men^  of  whom  i4UiSfptl870. 

there  are two^  both  Coolies^  get  seven  bitts  per  day.  I  may  mention 

that  sil  the  bmldinp^  work  is  much  lighter  than  it  used  to  be  from 

tlie  nae  of  tteam.  We  hare  steam  winches,  steam  to  lift  the  syrup 

out  of  the  teaches,  so  that  the  cane  juice  instead  of  being  left 

in  the  welt   at  a  gravity  of  42  degs.  Baum6,  is  now  taken  up 

at  20  Aegs.,  so  that  the  lit^uor  is  nothing  like  the  same  time    on 

the  wall  as  it  used  to  be  in  former  years.     All  the  pumping  work 

too  is  done  by  machinery. 

Q.  5596.  Mr.  Jenkins — You  mean  six  bitts  for  the  40  boxes  ? 
— ^A.  Yes,  but  they  often  put  in  a  box  or  two  more  during  the 
week  so  as  to  make  Saturday  a  short  day.  They  are  allowed 
to  do  that  if  they  choose, — ^to  make  forty-four  boxes  on  the  former 
days  and  so  much  less  on  the  Saturday. 

GL  5537.  Sir  George  Young — Is  the  building  work  popular 
with  them  ? — A.  Oh  !  very  much  so. 

Q.  5538.  Mr.  Jenkins — In  case  any  accident  happens  which 
neeessitates  stopping,  what  ia  done  ? — A.  They  have  an  option  ; 
there  is  generally  coal  to  roll  or  work  to  do  about  the  water  side, 
bringing  np  supplies,  &c.  They  either  finish  the  day  at  that,  or  if 
ihey  choose  they  can  go  home  to  their  houses  and  be  paid  half  a 
days'  wages ;  they  very  often  take  advantage  of  it  to  go  to  their 
hisses.  They  do  not  care  to  move  from  one  kind  of  work  to 
another,  but  they  do  very  often  go  and  finish  the  day  in  jobs 
about  the  buildings  or  shipping  produce. 

Q.  5539.  The  President — In  case  of  going  home,  how  do  they 
get  their  pay  ? — ^A.  If  it  is  half  a  day  they  get  paid  for  half  a 
day,  but  if  it  is  anything  like  three  quarters  of  a  day,  30  boxes, 
they  get  paid  a  full  day^s  wages.  AVhen  I  say  boxes,  I  mean 
clarifiers  which  have  superseded  boxes.  On  some  estates  they 
ire  600  gallons,  others  700,  or  500  or  800  gallons. 

Q.  5540.  Sir  George  Young — How  would  you  set  to  work  to 
prove  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  Creole  laborers  under  tlic  Or- 
dinance in  a  Magistrate's  Court  ? — A.  I  should  request  the  ma- 
nager to  furnish  the  evidence. 

Q.  5541.  What  evidence  ? — A.  Of  the  wages  paid  for  the 
same  work  on  the  same  plantation. 

Q.  5543.  In  the  Magistrate's   Court  ? — A.    If  I  had  a  case 
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T^.Mm$dL  before  a  magistrate  where  I  knew  the  question  would  be  raised^ 
lidifikpilSTO.  ^  should  furnish  myself  with  Creole  laborers^  or  others  working^ 
on  the  estate^  and  carry  them  as  witnesses.     I  have  often  known 
magistrates  put   off  cases   until  that  evidence  was   forthcom- 
ing. 

Q.  5543.  Did  you  ever  know  a  Coolie  call  such  evidence  oix 
his  side  ? — A.  I  cannot  caU  to  mind.     It  is  a  very  rare  thin^ 
for  Coolies  to  bring  an  action   against  their    employer.      It  ia 
oftener  that  a  manager  has  to  bring  up  the  Coolies  for  a  breach 
of  contract. 

Q.  5544.  But  suppose  the  case  was  difficult.  Did  you  ever 
know  a  Coolie  call  such  evidence  to  contradict  the  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  manager? — A.  No;  I  cannot  recollect  any  case. 

Q.  5545.  Considering  the  different  work  to  some  extent 
which  is  done  by  Creoles  from  Coolies^  were  you  ever  in  any 
difficulty  to  prove  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  Creoles  for  the 
same  work  ? — A.  No.  From  experience  I  have  got  a  formula  for 
fixing  all  earth  work,  which  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
to  myself  and  my  manager  has  checked  the  whole  of  my  calcula- 
tion by  actual  experiments  with  labourers  at  a  guilder  per  day, 
and  he  found  the  calculation  I  gave  him  to  arrange  all  his  work 
come  out  exactly  correct. 

Q.  5546.  By  that  means  then  you  can  compare  one  kind  of 
earth  work  with  another? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  5547.  Would  a  magistrate  accept  a  calculation  on  your  for- 
mula, supposing  you  were  only  able  to  produce  Creole  evidence 
as  to  the  rate  paid  for  another  kind  of  earth  work  ? — A.  I  have 
never  been  asked.  I  have  been  called  upon  by  Mr,  Ware 
to  assist  him  on  the  East  Coast.  I  have  inquired  into  the  rate 
of  wages  there,  and  I  have  found  on  comparing  it  with  my  wages 
that  the  people  have  been  paid  fairly. 

Q.  6548.  Supposing  you  could  not  find  any  Coolies  receiving 
the  rate  payable  for  a  particular  kind  of  work,  were  you  ever 
obliged  to  produce  evidence  of  another  kind  of  work  so  that  the 
magistrate  might  be  able  to  judge? — A.  No.  On  all  our  estates 
work  is  constantly  being  carried  on  by  both  descriptions  of 
labourers ;  it  is  never  necessary. 

Q.  5549.  Have  you  noticed  any  variation  in  the  rate  of  wages 
in  the  di^erent  ^arts  of  the  Colony  ? — A.  Very  little^  taking  everv 
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thing  into  consideration j  the  looseness  of  tfaa  land  and  that.  W: 
Perhaps  the  most  expensive  work  I  have  seen  done  was  at  the  14121  SipblSTt* 
jSibUbn estate  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  were  ^'Creole  banking'^  lands 
whidi  waa  costing  £5  or  (24  per  acre.  On  making  the  calcula* 
tbn  I  found  it  was  the  same  rate  of  wages  that  I  would  pay 
sccording  to  my  formula.  That  is  work  which  is  very  rarely  done 
now.  It  used  to  be  done  a  long  time  ago ;  now  we  go  in  for  a 
different  style  of  tillage^  burying  trash,  shovel  ploughing  and 
drilling. 

Q.  5550.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  Creoles,  is  that  the 
same  as  paid  to  the  task  gang  laborers  7 — ^A.  The  same  now, 
exactly ;  but  I  may  tdl  you  that  when  I  first  went  to  Leonora,  17 
years  ago,  it  was  different.  The  task  was  a  guilder  for  12  beds 
of  weeding  and  moulding ;  5  bitts  waa  paid  for  the  same  amount 
of  work  to  people  from  the  villages ;  that  remained  so  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Q.  5551.  How  is  it  now? — ^A.  We  are  obliged  to  pay  all  alike 
according  to  the  Ordinance.  If  I  ask  a  man  to  do  a  piece  of  earth 
work  for  a  certain  sum,  I  would  be  obliged  to  pay  all  my  Coolies 
at  the  same  rate. 

CL  5552.  Mr.  Mitchell — How  long  have  you  been  obliged  to 
do  that  ? — ^A.  Several  years. 

Q.  55B3.  Sir  George  Toung — ^The  Coolies  are  paid  the  same 
Ate  as  task  gang  labourers  P — ^A.    Precisely. 

Q.  5554.  Do  you  think  that  considering  the  respective  ad* 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  Coolie  labour,  that  rule  is  a  fair 
one  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  ;  I  think  the  old  rule  of  paying  the 
Creole  labourers  five  bits  for  the  same  work  for  which  people  who 
get  free  houses  have  a  guilder,  was  a  very  fair  one ;  but  the  fact 
ii  their  wages  have  increased,  and  have  gone  up  to  the  outsiders' 
mark. 

Q.  5555.  They  have  been  increased  by  legislation,  I  under- 
stand?— ^A.  The  action  of  legislation  has  tended  to  increase  the 
Coolies'  wages  to  the  same  rate  as  the  villagers'  wages. 

Q.  5556.  The  President — ^Then  you  consider  that  provision 
in  the  Ordinance,  that  immigrants  are  to  be  paid  the  same  aa 
Creole  unindentured  labourers,  prevents  your  paying  those  labocen 
at  as  high  a  rate,  perhaps,  as  you  otherwise  might.  At  least,  it 
impedes  jon,    in   paying  those   laborers — ^it  ia    a  check  upon 
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WfJfmdI.  your  increanng  tlie  amoant  of  wages  ? — ^A.    I  tUnk  ire  pay  the 
iftBij'i  ifltlT  ^^  ''^  ^  wages  for  all  the  work  we  are  doings   but  in  a  par- 
ticular instance,  if  I  wish  to  get  through  a  particular  piece  of 
work  in  a  hurrjr,   it  might  be   worth  while  to  pay   a  little 
more. 

Q.  55S7.  But  if  you  did,  you  would  be  obliged  to  raise  the 
whole  gang  all  round  ? — ^A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  6568.  Sir  George  Toung — ^That  objection  would  still  remain 
if  the  proportion  paid  to  the  Goolies  depended  in  any  way  upon 
the  proportion  paid  to  the  other  labourers  ?  if  it  was  so  much 
per  cent,  of  the  others,  that  would  have  the  same  eflfect,  would 
it  not  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  think  the  system  works  yery  well.  It  is  the 
only  feasible  way  I  see  of  fixing  the  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  6559.  Sir  George  Young-— It  does  not  lead  to  many  changes 
or  many  violent  fluctuations  ? — ^A.  No.  And  there  is  another  thing, 
no  one  man  can  raise  wages  on  the  coast  without  us  all  having 
to  follow  suit  in  the  district.  If  you  would  like  to  retain  the 
report  book,  there  is  one  of  a  few  years  ago  with  the  rates  of 
wages  all  specified,  both  for  a  task  gang  and  other  labourers. 
I  can  allow  the  report  books  to  remain  ;  there  is  an  old  one  here 
which  yon  can  look  through  and  jadge  for  yourself,  whether 
the  rates  of  wages  have  diminished. 

Q.  5560.  The  President — Are  there  any  by-laws  in  use  on  the 

Leonora  estate  P — A.  No ;  I  haye  none  further  than  those  about 

the  cattle,  I  do  not  know  of  any  others,  unless  you  call  the  rule 

as  to  the  Creole  labourers  paying  rent  on  a  Monday  mornings  a 

by-law  ;  that  I  insist  upon. 

• 

Q.  5561.  I  do  not  think  that  would  come  within  the  meaning 

of  a  by-law.     In  the  case  of  a  man  beginning  his  task  on  Monday, 

falling  sick  on  Wednesday,  and  able  to  return  to  work  on  Thuris- 

day   and  Friday,  but  not  to  perform  the  whole  task,  what  pay 

would  he  receive  ? — A*  Oh  1  he  would  receive  full  pay  for  the  task* 

Q.  5562.  I  was  not  quite  clear  about  the  houses ;  do  you 
still  allow  the  Hindoos  to  build  their  own  houses? — A. 
I  prefer  their  going  into  the  houses  I  am  building  for  them,  for 
the  reason  that  I  think  they  are  better  than  their  own 
houses,  and  they  last  longer.  I  have  stopped  the  $5  thait  I 
gave  for  building  a  house.  I  fotmd  it  inconvenient  when  they 
re-thatched  their  houses ;  they  oft^n  required  time  when  I  coul4 
l^pare  their  labour. 


I 


I 

CL  p5Q3«  Sir  Qeorge  Young — ^Did  you  find  it  more  diflRcult   W^Jfit^, 
to  get  them  oat  to  work  from  those  hcxuee  than  the  othen  ? — ^A.  k^vM8||7t 
No. 


•j» 


Q.  5564.  Mr.  Cowie — Would  you  ask  what  is  done  practically 
in  getting  the  people  out  of  their  houses  to  work — what  compul* 
sioa  is  used  or  what  is  doqe  ? — ^A.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  the 
headmen  to  go  round  and  gire  everybody  notice  and  see  that  there 
are  no  skulkers  lying  about  the  houses.  I  have  had  considerable 
Afficolty  to  carry  out  the  147th  section  of  the  Ordinance.  I  have 
had  oocasion  myself  to  have  a  man  carried  to  the  hospital 
ficom  his  own  house^  when  the  overseer  would  not  take  the  re* 
sponsibiUty  of  going  into  the  man's  house  to  send  him  to  the 
hospital.  In  the  Chinese  houses^  where  there  is  a  double  row 
of  rooms,  the  headman  goes  down  the  centre  and  knocks  at  each 
man's  door  to  see  if  he  is  there  or  not.  It  was  in  a  case  of  that 
kind  that  one  of  my  foreman  got  into  trouble.  I  thought 
he  had  exceeded  his  duty^  and  because  I  would  not  take  his  part 
his  situation. 


QL  5565.  Sir  George  Young — ^In  what  way  did  he  exceed  his 
duty  ? — A.*  He  had  gone  into  the  top  story  to  turn  the  people  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  Chinaman  goes  out  early  in  the 
morning  and  turns  in  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  smoke  opium  and 
drink  his  tea.  I  believe  he  tried  to  turn  them  out  a  little  roughly^ 
and  they  turned  upon  and  beat  him.  He  carried  his  case  to  the 
magistratiBr  and  because  I  would  not  support  him  he  threw  up 
his  situation.  But  there  are  very  few  indeed  who  do  not  torn 
out  of  their  own  accord ;  they  generally  go  right  away  to  the 
field  while  the  overseer  is  receiving  his  orders  in  the  manager^s 
house  for  the  day. 

Q.  6566.  The  President — Have  you  any  bell  or  gong?-— A. 
A  bell  rings  at  five  and  again  at  6.  At  6  the  overseers  all  attend 
at  the  manag«r^s  house  to  receive  orders  for  the  day. 

Q.  6567.  I  was  asking  about  men  employing  themselves  in 
o&ar  trades,  Coolies  and  otiiers.  Are  there  any  goldsmiths^ 
silversmiths,  and  people  of  that  sort  ? — A.  Yes,  there  are. 

Q.  5668.  On  the  Leonora  estate  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  and  a  good  many 
bssket  makers  among  the  Chinese.  They  are  very  neat  handed. 
They  make  their  own  broad-brimmed  hats  and  reticules  of  dips 
of  bamboo,  which  they  dispose  of. 

Q.  6569.  ]>o  you  know  whethmr  they  maks  tjbem  fiour  prpfit  ? 
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— ^A.  Oil !  yes ;  and  in  melting  down  flilver  there  is  no  donbt 
S4&8citl87D  they  sweat  it  considerably^  and  they  charge  very  high  prices  for 
putting  on  those  little  hooks  for  the  florin  pieces  which  the 
women  make  necklaces  of. 

Q,  5570.  How  many  beds  have  yon  in  yonr  hospital  ? — ^A; 
One  hundred  and  b\x,  and  I  am  now  making  room  for  six  more. 

Q.  5671.  When  was  your  hospital  last  increased  ? — A.  I  think 
it  must  have  been  four  or  five  years  ago.  It  was  during  Dr.  Scott's 
time  of  acting  as  medical  inspector  of  hospitals^  I  know ;  for  he 
condemned  the  hospital  that  was  passed  by  Dr.  Shier.  I  thought 
at  the  time  he  had  done  it  to  shew  his  independence,  as  he  had 
been  my  guest  while  on  the  coast ;  but  I  found  since  he  was 
quite  right ;  the  additional  accommodation  was  actually  required; 

The  President— "Are  there  any  questions  you  wish  to  have  pnt^ 
Mr;  Cowie? 

Q.  6572.  Mr.  Cowie — ^There  are  a  few  questions  I  would 
like  Mr.  Russell  to  be  asked.  He  has  given  us  some  specific 
answers  as  to  the  earnings  of  people  in  the  buildings.  I  should 
like  him  to  be  asked  what  are  the  average  earnings  in  the  field 
of  able-bodied  Coolies  ?— A.  I  should  say,  one  day  with  another, 
about  86  cents,  82  to  86  cents. 

Q,  5578.  I  believe  that  about  the  buildings  there  are  a 
class  of  people  called  tradesmen — coopers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
and  people  of  that  kind.  Are  Coolies  employed  in  those  capa- 
cities ? — A.  A  few.  We  have  one  Chinese  blacksmith  and  one 
Coolie  fitter. 

Q.  5574.  What  wages  do  the  people  get  while  employed  in 
that  way  ? — A.  Two  shillings  or  three  shillings  per  day.  The 
coopers,  they  work  entirely  by  piece  work  and  can  make  easily 
one  dollar  per  day ;  carpenters  get  ten  bitts  per  day ;  masons 
ten  bitts  to  a  dollar. 

Q.  5575<  With  regard  to  deserters, — ^I  limit  the  question  to 
Coolie  deserters, — whether  they  in  most  instances  come  back  or 
are  brought  back  to  the  estate,  or  do  you  hear  no  more  of  them  ? 
— A.  A  few  I  have  heard  nothing  more  of ;  a  few  have  been 
brought  back  by  the  police  ;  and  some  have  come  back  of  their 
own  accord,  but  they  are  very  few  indeed.  There  are  few  desert- 
ers amongst  the  Coolies  altogether. 

Q.5576. 1  think  the  earliest  date  in  that  return  is  1862.  Reckon« 
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ing  £rom  tliat  tiine^  can   you  give   us  aay    notion  how   many    ^.  XuuM 
Coolie  deserters  there  are  whom  you  have  not  since  heard  of ^  who  i4tiiSfptl87 
lisre  disappeared  altogether  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there   are  more 
tban  three  or  four  who  have  not  returned^  whom  I  have   heard 
nothiog  of,  whom  I  cannot  account  for. 

Q.  5577.  Mr.  Mitchell— How  many  have  not  returned  to  tho 
estate  ? — A.  Only  three  or  four. 

Q.  5578.  Mr.  Cowie — ^I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bussell  what  he 
considers  desertion ;  whether  he  considers  seven  days  absence  from 
work  desertion  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not  consider  that  desertion.  I  con- 
sider that  when  a  man  takes  himself  off  the  estate  altogether  he  is 
a  deserter  then. 

Q.  5579.  Sir  George  Toung — ^It  is  your  practice  not  to  deal 
▼ith  him  as  a  deserter  unless  he  has  done  so  ? — ^A.  No.. 

Q.  5580.  Mr.  Mitchell — ^Do  you  ever  allow  a  man  to  absent 
himself  from  work  without  asking  you  ? — A.  Very  often ;  if  I 
were  to  carry  up  people  for  absenting  themselves  I  should  have; 
nothing  else  to  do. 

Q.  5581.  Mr.  Cowie. — I  will  put  rather  a  leading  question  aa 
introductory  to  another ;  I  believe  since  you  first  came  to  the 
Colony^  Mr.  Bussell^  the  system  of  cultivation  has  become  much 
more  perfect  ? — A.  Oh  I  dear  yes.  From  being  about  the  rudest 
of  the  rude^  we  have  gone  past^  or  bid  fair  to  pass  many  parts  of 
tie  world. 

Q.  5582.'  The  question  I  wanted  to  put  was  whether  the  im- 
piOYement  in  cultivation  has  increased  or  diminished  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  work  of  the  laborers  ? — A.  Oh  !  lightened  the  work 
^ry  considerably.  I  consider  the  cultivation  upon  many  estates 
We  will  compare  favourably  with  any  part  of  England. 

Q.  5588.  Have  the  improvements  in  cultivation  helped  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  manual  labor  ? — A.  No ;  we  will  weed  a 
field  six  times  now  where  we  had  only  labour  enough  to  do  it 
tbee  times  before.  It  was  a  rare  thing  to  plough  banks  in 
former  days ;  now  it  is  a  rare  thing  not  to  jjlough  both. 
*It  is  a  lighter  description  of  labour^  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
Biore  of  it  done ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  work  being 
so  much  lighter  that  we  get  so  much  Creole  labour  noWj  com- 
pared with  what  we  did  when  I  first  came  here. 

Q.  5584.  Then  I  should  like  to  ask  whether^  according 
TOL.  II.  Ll 
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w.  Suaetf.  Mr,  Baasell'a  experience,  the  employment  of  immigrant  labor 
i4tbSeptl870  bas  tended  to  increase  the  demand  of  Oreole  labor  ? — A.  Oh  ! 
decidedly ;  from  the  fact  of  having  these  Coolies  we  can  get  con- 
tinuous labour^  and  that  has  enabled   us  to  put  our  cultivation 
in  such  fine  condition. 

Q,  5585.  What  I  meant  was^  has  there^  since  the  increase  of 
immigrant  labour,  been  a  comparative  increase  of  Creole  labor  ? — 
A.  Most  certainly. 

Q.  5586*  Mr.  Mitchell — ^There  is  a  greater  amount  of  labour 
which  the  Creole  would  like  to  do  ? — A.  Decidedly.  It  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  form  an  opinion  without  you  go  out  to  a  cane  field 
and  see  one  thoroughly  tilled  and  then  see  one  not  half  tilled  as 
they  used  to  be ;  you  would  fully  understand  the  difference  in 
the  work. 

Q.  5587.  Mr.  Cowie — I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bnsaell  whe« 
iher  there  is,  in  his  knowledge,  a  practice  of  sending  the  Coolies 
aback  to  do  work  that  the  Creole  labourers  have  declined  to  do  ?^ 
A.  No.  The  fact  is^  the  back  work  is  much  lighter  than  the  front 
work ;  and  the  difficulty  is  to  get  people  to  do  the  front  work.  The 
back  land  has  got  a  layer  of  vegetable  mould  on  it  stilly  which  is  not 
e^Lhaustedj  and  the  grass  can  be  shaken  out  of  it  by  hand  almost. 
The  front  land^  which  is  apt  to  get  under  water  in  the  heavy 
weather^  is  very  much  harder.  I  would  sooner  do  12  beds  of 
weeding  in  the  back  land  than  8  ^in  the  front,  « 

Q.  5588.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  think. that  fairly  repre- 
sents the  difference,  half  as  much  again  ? — ^A..  Tq3.  If  you  in* 
tend  to  visit  Leonora,  I  will  be  able  to  point  it  out  to  yon« 

Q.  5589.  What   is  the  extreme  distance  a  man  would  have  to 
travel  to  his  work  ? — A.   The  last  cane  piece  on  Leonora  from 
1  the  house  is   about   1100  rods^  about  2^  miles  to  the  very  last 

.back  field. 

Q.  5590.  Is  that  an  extraordinary  distance  compared  with 
other  estates  ? — A.  No,  it  is  about  an  average  ;  some  estates  go 
further  back* 

Q.  5591.  Mr.  Cowie — Do  they  avail  themselves  of  the  punt 
going  to  and  fro  ?^^A.  No,  they  do  not  care  for  that.  You  will 
see  them  put  a  bundle  of  wood  on  the  punt,  but  they  prefer  walk- 
ing. In  the  earliest  days  of  immigration^  when  Madras  Coolies  were 
introduced  into  Berbiccj  I  have  seen  them  sent  back  in  punts 
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vith  proyisions.       It  was  anything  but   an  easy  task  to  teach    T.  HutuU, 
them  their  work.       They  were  just  the  sweepings  of  the  streets  i4ihSeptIS70 
in  Madras,  I  believe.      They   were  a  poor   kind  of  immigrants, 
compared  with  what  we  see  now  a  days* 

O.  5592.  Then  I  should  like  to  ask  what  has  been  done  on 
the  estates^  within  Mr.  Russell's  knowledge^  with  regard  to  the 
supply  of  drinking  water  ? — ^A.  Oh  I  a  good  deal  has  been  done 
and  a  great  deal  is  being  carried  out..  I  think  I  have  now  25  or 
30,  20,000  gallon  tanks  between  the  different  estates  I  represent, 
including  those  either  on  their  way  or  being  shipped  in  Eagland, 
The  Company  are  sending  out  two  for  each  of  their  estates, 
and  Sandbach's  are  sending  out  two  for  each  of  their  estates. 
There  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  altogether;  but  a  very  great 
deal  has  been  done  since  1868.  In  many  cases  the  villagers  are 
dependent  entirely  on  the  neighbouring  estates.  I  went  to  con^ 
siderable  expense  to  cut  a  canal  into  a  bush-water  creek  from 
Tuschen    de  Vrienden,  which  gave  an  ample  supply  of  water. 

Q.  5593.  Sir  George  Young — How  far  would  a  20,000  gallon 
tank  serve  as  a  supply  for  an  estate.  Would  it  keep  you  constantly 
supplied  with  drinking  water  ? — A.  I  should  think  it  would  ;  at 
all  events  tvo  of  them  would,  40^000  gallons.  I  have  got  a  tank 
of  2,000  gallons  and  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  out  of  water  except 
in  1868.  It  was  then  out  about  a  week,  and  there  are  six  over-' 
seers,  a  manager,  a  book  keeper  and  myself,  about  fifteen  peoplo 
constitute  my  establishment,  including  overseers,  and  a  tank  of 
that  size  has  only  once  been  dry. 

Q.  55^.  Oiily  once  dry,  being  used  commonly  by  15  people? 
— A.  Yes,  bt\t  then  it  is  used  lavishly, 

Q.  5595.  The  President — And  then  for  the  Coolies,  what  is 
the  supply  for  them  ? — A.  On  the  Leonora  estate  salt  water  has 
never  been  introduced  into  the  trenches;  they  are  all  full  of 
iweet  water.  In  the  dry  season  we  have  got  a  supply  a  little 
distance  from  the  hospital ;  they  were  never  at  all  short  of 
water.  I  took  my  own  supply  from  there  when  I  fell  short ;  in 
fact  it  is  excellent  water, 

Q.  5596.  Did  the  Coolies  on  the  estate   suffer  from  drought 

in  1868  ? — A.  No.     In  fact,  it  was  a  very  healthy  season. 

* 

Q.  5597.  Mr.  Cowie — I  should  like  Mr.  Russell  to  be  askecl 
irhether  there  are  schools  on  many  estates  ? — A.  Yes,  a  good 
many.  At  Anna  Catherina  I  have  a  school^  where  from  thirty-flve 
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If.  Sututt,  Coolie  children    attend.      It  used  to  be  the  same  at  Leonora, 

14thS«ptl870  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^o^-    ^  ^^^^  ^'^^^  ^^  S^  them  back,   bat  they  have 
never  become  quite  reconciled  since.       I  dare  say  that  after  the 
Commission  is  fiaished^  they  may  came  back.      The   teacher    is 
still   ther/s.       There    are    a  few  that  attend,  bat  not   as    they 
used  to  do. 

The  President — Are  there  any  questions  you  would  like  to 
ask,  Mr.  Jenkins  ? 

Q.  5598.  Mr.  Jenkins — Just  one  or  two  questions.  I 
understand  Mr.  Russell  to  say  there  are  no  stoppages  of  wages. 
Is  that  the  case  on  every  estate  on  the  Colony  ? — A.  Upon  all 
that  come  within  my  knowledge.  I  cannot  tell  what  is  the  case 
throughout  the  Colony,  but  on  going  to  the  magistrates'  Court, 
I  hear  very  few  cases ;  it  is  a  thing  I  would  discourage 
upon  any  estate  I  am  connected  with,  because  I  think  it  tends  to 
keep  up  good  feeling  to  avoid  these  stoppages, 

Q.  5599.  Then  in  case  of  bad  or  insufficient  work,  is  it  ascer- 
tained immediately  and  information  given  to  the  Coolie  on  the 
spot? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  5600.  Do  you  think  difficulties  arise  iu  many  cases  from  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  overseers  to  perform  that  daty  on 
estates  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  there  is  a  well  qualified 
foreman,  who  is  a  respectable  person,  in  whom  a  great  deal  orf 
confidence  is  put,  as  to  whether  the  work  is  properly  performed 
or  not, 

Q.  5601.  Would  the  foreman  be  qualified  to  judge  whether  the 
work  is  properly  done  and  to  give  notice  to  the  Coolie  ? — A.  Most 
decidedly.  They  are  far  better  judges  of  work  than  any  young 
overseer.  In  fact  an  overseer  has  got  to  learn  his  work  from  the 
foreman  of  the  estate 

Q.  5602.  Then,  would  the  foreman  or  driver  make  an  entry 
in  any  book  with  reference  to  it  ? — A.  He  would  call  the  over- 
seer's attention  to  it, 

Q.  5603,  Suppose  the  overseer  were  not  there? — A.  Then  he 
would  go  to  the  manager, 

Q.  5604.  Taking  the  Leonora  estate,  there  are  six  overseers  to 
600  persons  ? — A.  There  are  more  than  that ;  sometimes  we  have 
1,200  people  working  on  the  two  estates, 
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Q.  5605.  Then,  they  are  oreneeing  the  Creoles  as  well  as    w,  ^MtfO. 
the  immigrants  ?— A.  Yes.  I4thsi^«70 

Q.  5606.  That  would  give  an  average  of  200  labourers  to 
each  overseen  Could  an  overseer  properly  overlook  that  amount 
of  work  and  take  the  management  with  reference  to  it  during 
the  whole  day  ? — ^A.  You  would  require  to  go  into  a  sugar  estate 
to  understand  it.  The  foreman  is  constantly  upon  the  spot  and 
the  overseer's  duty  is  to  walk  across  the  field  and  take  down  the 
names.  If  he  sees  any  bad  work  in  walking  across  the  field  he 
finds  fault  with  it.  But  the  man  who  actually  looks  to  the  work 
is  the  foreman. 

Q.  5607.  You^  Mr.  Russell^  object  to  the  system  of  leaving 
objection  to  the  work  to  be  taken  on  Saturday? — A.  Oh  I  cer- 
tainly ;  the  work  should  be  found  fault  with  on  the  spot^  unless 
in  the  case  of  a  contractor,  who  has  taken  ten  acres  to  work 
and  is  responsible  for  the  work.  The  overseer  is  only  supposed 
to  walk  through  his  field  once  or  twice  in  the  week  and  reckon 
the  work  up.    There  is  no  onus  upon  him  to  look  after  the  work. 

Q.  5608.  Is  it  customary  on  Monday  morning  in  assigning 
tasks  of  field  work  to  state  to  the  people  the  prices  at  which  they 
are  to  take  it  ? — A.  Certainly. 

a.  5609.  That  is  at  Leonora  ?— A.  And  on  every  estate  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

Q.5610.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  do  so? 
—-A.  Yes  ;  I  have  heard  of  cases  of  that  description.  The  fact  is 
that  upon  nearly  every  estate  the  Coolies  know  as  well  as  the 
manager  the  price  of  the  work.  My  Coolies  know  exactly  what 
they  are  going  to  get  for  their  work. 

Q.  5611.  Is    there   any  system  of  fines  at  Leonora  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  5612.  Or  on  any  other  estate  with  which  you  are  connected  ? 
—A.  No  ;  not  that  I  am  aware  of.  Sometimes  there  will  be  half 
a  dozen  people  summoned,  and  one  or  two  will  come  to  plead.  I 
am  obliged  sometimes,  to  carry  on  the  discipline  of  the  estate,  to 
send  on  the  case  for  trial.  I  have  sometimes  left  money  to  pay 
the  fine.  Sometimes  they  are  allowed  to  drop  on  payment  of  the 
costs  of  the  summons,  which  in  many  cases  they  do  not  pay  bacl^ 
for  we  have  not  power  to  stop  the  ten  bitts  out  of  their  wage^ 

Q.  5613.  Are  there  constables  on  the  estates  ? — A.  Yes,  but 
▼ery  few. 
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w.  SmmU.        Q.  5614.  Are  they  under  the  orderi  of  the  maniger? — A.   So 

nth  ^^px  1870  far  as  this  :  They  are  often  head-men  on  the  estate.     My  Cooli* 

Sirdar  ia  a  constable,  and  the  head  man  in  the  buildingl. 

Q.  SC15.  If  you  vere  to  order  him  to  take  anybody  into  cus- 
tody he  TTOuld  do  so  ? — A.  If  I  gave  him  a  charge ;  but  he  would 
not  do  it  without  a  charge.  I  have  often  occasion,  on  drunken 
brawls  occurring  on  the  estate,  if  I  ace  the  case  is  a  seriouji  one, 
and  an  information  ii  sworn  before  me,   I  grant  a  warrant. 

Q.  5616.  You   are  a  justice  of  the  peace,  perhaps? — A.  Yev. 

Q.  5617.  Is  your  deputy  manager? — A.  No;  he  would  eend 
on  the  case  to  Mr.  Risicn,  the  engineer,  next  door,  who  ia  a 
justice  of  the  peace ;  or  if  he  refuses  to  act  in  such  a  cas6,  b« 
would  send  then  on  to  Mr.  Dampicr,  who  is  special  justice  of  th* 
peace  for  the  district. 

Q.  5618.  Only  one  other  question  with  reference  to  Leonora 
— the  character  of  the  estate.  There  is  a  system  of  subsoil  drain- 
age; there,  is  there  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  5610.  Are  we  to  take  it  that  all  this  evidence  which  has 
been  given  to-day  would  generally  hold  good  with  regard  to  other 
estates  ? — A,  Certainly.  I  have  never  once  thought  of  work  con- 
nected with  the  drained  fields;  because  that  has  been  all  done  by 
special  labour.  The  steam- ploughing  has  been  done  under  my  own 
direction. 

Q.  5620.  The  canc-cutting  has  been  or  would  be  easier  on  such 
land? — A.  Yes;  but  the  people  actually  asked  higher  wagc%  at 
first,  for  the  subsoil  drained  laud,  'Vi-.cy  dcni!uidc{l  more  money  fur 
carrying  out  the  canes  on  smooth  ground  than  on  ground  where 
they  had  to  jump  across  drains  two  feet  wide  with  a  bundle  on  their 
heads  lOOlba.  weight.  They  wanted  more  money  there  because 
they  said  tlicre  were  more  canes  iu  the  field.  But  it  was  easier 
cutting,  because  I  cut  them  at  twelve  months.  It  is  usual  to  let 
them  grow   for  15   months,  but  I  cut  them  young  for  a  special 


Q.  5621.  The  size  of  the  beds  at  Leonora  which  yougave. 
Is  that  the  general  size  ? — A.  Yes.  Occaiionally  you  will  find 
two  and  a  lialf  rod  beds ;  hut  they  are  geuerally  three  rod  beds. 
Three  rods  wide  by  one  hundred  rods  broud  is  a  statute  acre  as 
near  as  posible. 

Ur.  BusscU'b  examination  iras  theo.  concluded. 
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Mr.  Jenkins — Allow  me  to  brine  a  little  matter  to  the  notice  ^*'-   ^^Mm* 
of  the  Commissioa.     When  I  went  home  at  noon  to-day  I  found  - 

ooe  hnndred  Coolies  from  plantation  La  Resouvenir  sitting  under  l4thSepti870 
my  house.  Large  batches  of  Coolies  are  oontinually  visiting  me 
in  this  way^  and  from  what  I  hear,  and  from  what  every 
one  koows^  it  is  not  only  inconyenient  to  the  planters  them- 
selyes^  but  it  must  be  a  loss  to  these  poor  people.  I  have  rea- 
feoa  to  think  that^  if  proper  information  were  put  before 
them^  that  the  Commissioners  intend  to  vi^it  the  districts  iu 
vhich  they  reside^  perhaps  this  proceeding  might  be  put  a 
6top  to,  a  proceeding  which  every  one  must  see  is  fraught  with 
perils  so  much  so,  that  I  have  already  thought  it  my  duty  in- 
formally to  request  the  Government  to  take  some  steps  with 
regard  to  it.  What  I  would  suggest  now  is,  that  some  notice 
should  be  issued  by  the  Commission  dissuading  the  immigrants 
from  coming  to  town,  and  stating  that  if  they  have  any  grievances 
an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  them  of  laying  them  before  the 
Commissioners  personally  on  their  way  through  thcestates* 

The  President— Your  remarks  deserve  attention  certainly, 
Mr.  Jenkins.  But  we  have  no  power  to  send  proclamations 
through  the  country ;  we  cannot  do  that  of  ourselves  ;  but  we 
vill  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Executive  and  suggest  that 
something  of  the  kind  should  be  done. 

The  Commission  then  at  4i'30  adjourned. 
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Thirteenth  Day;  Thursday,  15/A  S^t 


The  Commission  sat  at  eleren  o'clock. 

3fr.  JtnUtu'  ^^-  'eDkins — Perbsps  I  may  be  permitted  to  meatioQ  that 
«aitm4nt.     there  is  «  witness  named  Hulloman,  who  has  certain  statements 

l&tbS«pti87o'o  make  with  reference  to  Mr.  RtuseU.  Perbaps,  as  Mr. 
Rnssell  is  hent,  he  wonld  like  to  be  first  put  into  the  chair,  and 
to  give  his  own  rersion  of  the  affair.  I  ought  to  haTe  examined 
bim  upon  it  yesterday. 

The  President — Do  yon  wish  to  put  any  qaesttons  to  Mr. 
Russell  wiih  regard  to  it  ? 

Mr,  Jenkins — Yes;  with  regard  to  the  specific  case. 

The  President — Would  it  be  conveuient  to  yea,  Mr.  Rossell'^ 
to  be  examined  upon  the  snbject  now  ? 

Mr.  Rnssell— Certainly  ;  anything  I  can  do  to  elicit  informa- 
tion connected  with  the  Commission,  or  to  afford  your  Honors 
assistance,  I  shall  be  Tery  happy  to  do  at  any  time. 

The  President— Then  we  will  continue  your  examioBtion  ; 
Mr.  Jenkins  has  some  questions  which  he  wishes  to  put. 

V.  siMtu.      The  examination  of  Mr.  Russell  iras  then  continued* 
wthfl^HTO      Q  5022.  Mr.  Jenkins— The  first  question  I  haye  to  ask  Mr. 
Rasaell  is  whether  he  remembers  some  time  ago  employing  at 
Leonora  a  driver  of  the  name  of  Hulloman  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.   5623.  lie  vae  at  tbat  time  a  free  Coolie,  was  he  not?— 
A.  I  think  he  was;  but  if  I  remember  aright  he  was  marrietl 
C>^     to  or  at  least  cohabited  with  one  of  my  young  Coolie  girls. 

f.  ,     -j^  Q-  50Zi.  Did  you  ask  him  to  indenture  on  the  estate  aa  he 

•     ■    ,  was  a  driyer  there  ? — A.  X  cannot  remember;  I  may  hare  dona 

*  ■ '  so,  or  1  may  not. 

I^t  Q.  S6S5.  Did  you  say  that  if  be  did  not  take  an  indentore 

^^^  '.  OQ  the  estate  you  did  nut  wish  Eim  to'  be  a  drivei  any  more  }—• 

^-^^^  -'    .     At^  cannot  xttmember,     I  do  il,ot  think  it  is  at  all ''likely. 


:-*-' 
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Howerer,  that  is  a  long  time  ago  ;  it  must  be  five  or  six  yean   W.  MumfL 
tgOj  and  it  ia  very  diflScnlt  for  me  to  answer  questions  extending  istiiSwt.  i87i 
orer  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  5626.  The  President — ^When  did  he  leave  your  seryice  ? — 
A.  I  cannot  remember  that ;  but  I  am  qoite  sore  it  must  have 
been  before  I  went  to  England. 

a  5627.  And  that  was  ?— A.  In  1865. 

Q.  5628.  Mr.  Jenkins — Do  you  remember  that  he  went  away 
from  the  estate  for  a  short  time  up  to  the  Capoey  and  came  back 
again  ? — A.  I  cannot  remember  at  that  distance  of  time.  It 
must  be  aeven  years  ago. 

Q.  5629.  At  all  events  did  he  become  possessed  of  a  consi* 
derable  sum  of  money  ?  Did  he  keep  a  store  and  a  number 
d  cowa  ? — A.  He  may  have  kept  a  store;  he  may  have  been 
one  of  the  drivers  who  were  prevented  from  keeping  stores; 
or  he  may  have  kept  rum  in  his  house  to  sell  to  the  Coolies,  I 
remember  that  about  1860  or  1861  I  was  connected  with  the 
Moor  Farm  estate  in  Essequebo.  There  was  a  driver  there^ 
named  Jowlah^  who  had  great  influence  with  the  people.  I  dis- 
oofered  that  he  kept  a  store^  sold  provisions  to  the  Coolies  on 
credit,  and  deducted  their  wages  to  pay  himself.  I  saw  the 
necessity  of  putting  down  such  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
drivers,  and  at  that  time,  without  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive,  I  forbade  my  Coolio  drivers  having  anything  to  do 
with  keeping  shops.  So  it  is  very  possible  I  may  have  forbidden 
Bulloman. 

Q.  5630.  On  forbidding  him  to  continue  his  shop,  did  you 
give  him  in  charge  of  a  constable  ? — A.  Not  that  I  remember. 
No,  now  I  remember  that  my  principal  cause  for  getting  rid  of 
him  was  that  he  was  a  head  man  in  getting  up  all  these  taif^s. 
He  was  particularly  active  in  getting  up  these  festivals,  which 
gave  rise  to  innumerable  fights  on  the  estate. 

Q.  5681.  Ton  do  not  remember  his  being  given  in  charge  and 
brought  before  Mr.  Daly  ? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  5632.  Do  you  remember  calling  an  estates'  constable  named 
Lewis  and  giving  this  man  in  charge  ?  —A.  I  do  not  rembember ; 
at  the  same  time  I  do  not  say  I  may  not  have  done  so,  because 
after  the  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  years,  and  having  had  to  do  a  great 
deil  of  work  upon  the  estate^  a  thing  of  that  kind  might  escapo 
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W*  MmusU,   my  rcemory.     Bat  I  will  guarantee  that  if  he  was  given  ia 
lfiik8«vt.lS70  cb<^Sc  i^  ^^^  ^^^  irithout  proper  grounds. 

Q.  5633.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask.  Was  the  case  first 
of  all  postponed  and  afterwards  withdrawn  ? — A.  I  cannot  re- 
member. 

Q.  5634.  The  man  being  under  arrest  the  whole  time  ? — 
A.  I  cannot  remember.  Perhaps^  if  you  would  allow  me  to  see 
the  paper  you  haye^  if  there  is  any  collateral  circumstance  men« 
tioned,  it  might  bring  the  matter  to  my  recollection ;  but  at 
present  I  cannot  remember. 

Q.  5635.  Did  he  afterwards  make  a  claim  upon  you  for  the 
amount  of  the  goods  which  had  been  in  his  shop  when  he  was 
placed  under  arrest^  and  which  had  been  plundered  during  his 
absence — some  $1^700? — A.  I  cannot  remember;  the  records 
of  the  Court  may  show. 

Mr.  Jenkins — Then,  perhaps,  the  better  way  will  be  to  call 
Hulloman  and  let  him  tell  his  story. 

juar^gweno.     Mr.  Manoel  Gonsalves  Pequeno,  sworn. 

l5ikS«pt.l870      Q  gg3g   You  understand  English,  I  suppose?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  5637.  Your  name  is  Manoel  Gonsalves  Pequeno?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  5638.  You  are  engaged  in  trade  in  Georgetown — ^A.?  Yes ; 
since  five  years  ago  ;  business  in  town  and  country  as  well.  I 
have  been  in  this  Colony  twenty-eight  years. 

Q.  5639.  The  President — Is  it  five  years  since  you  did  business  ? 
Have  you  given  up  business  now? — A,  I  had  not  arrived  in  this 
Colony  one  month  when  I  went  all  over  the  Colony  to  sell  cloth. 
Then,  I  began  to  keep  shop  three  years  after. 

Q.  5640.  And  now  you  have  five  years  since  given  up  business  ? 
— A.  No,    I  still  do  business  in  town  and  the  country  as   well. 

Q.  5641.  What  articles  do  you  engage  in  trade  in  ? — 
A.  Wholesale  and  grog  dealing  in  town ;  provisions,  druggist 
shop,  dry  goods,  bakery,  all  sorts  in  the  country.  All  sorts  of 
goods  are  in  my  store. 

Q.  5642.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  supply  other  shops  in 
the  country  ?-^ A.  No;  when  people  call  for  a  bag  of  rice  I 
sell  it. 
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Q.5643.  Yoa  do  not  so  much  sapply  shops  as  private  cus-  ifO^JVjMM. 
tomen? — A.  I  snpplj  customers.  I  did  it  from  1843  to  1849  ;  xsthStptiaTO. 
then  I  gaTe  it  np.     Since  then  I  hare  had  a  retail  spirit  shop. 

0.5644.  Mr.  Jenkins— Will  the  Commissioners  ask  him  the 
amoont  of  spirit  licences  P—A.  In  town  $3,400.  It  was  $6,000 
before^  and  $1^800  before  that. 

Q.  5645.  And  in  the  country  ? — A.  I  paid  $2,040  till  last  year  ; 
then  they  raised  it  to  $4,200. 

Q.  5646.  Sir  George  Young — Have  jou  many  shops  in  the 
country? — A.  Yes.  In  two  buildings  I  have  four  businesses; 
a  bakery^  a  drnggist  shop,  dry  goods,  aud  provisions.  I  have 
thxee  licences ;  one  for  the  store,  one  for  the  bakery,  and  one 
for  the  provisions. 

# 

Q,  5647.  Where  arc  the  shops  ? — A.  Down  on  the  Wast 
Coast. 

Q.  5648.  Are  all  the  shops  together  or  scattered  ? — A.  In  two 
buildings. 

Q.  5649.  In  the  same  village  ? — A.  Not  in  the  \illage  ;  ou  the 
Company^s  Dam  between  Met-en-Mcerzorg  and  De  Kinderen. 
The  rum  shop  at  Versailles  I  gave  up  last  year ;  because  I  could 
not  afford  to  pay  $4,200  instead  of  §2,040. 

Q.  5650.  Have  you  many  dealings  with  the  Coolies  ? — A.  Yes ; 
a  great  deal. 

Q.  5651.  In  provisions  chiefly  ? — A.  Provisions  and  dry  goods ; 
iron  and  crockery  ware  and  all  that ;  on  Saturdays  and  ^loudays 
particularly. 

Q.  5652.  Do  the  Coolies  often  keep  shops  themselves  ? — A. 
One  in  De  Kinderen,  one  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  in  Met-en-Meerzorg 
lometimes  one  sometimes  two. 

Q.  5653.  Do  thev  have  to  take  out  a  licence  ? — A.  There  is 
no  licence  for  them,  I  suppose ;  it  is  very  low,   §4  for   a  man  to 

keep  a  small  shop  for  provisions. 

« 

Q  5654.  You  think  the  Coolies  mostly  do  not  buy  \o  sell  again 
but  to  consume  ? — ^A.  Very  seldom ;  they  buy  one  gallon  of  rice, 
or  a  few  pints ;  very  seldom  they  buy   a  bag  of  xice  or  two. 
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MM^^tjumttL  Sometimes  they  get  a  cheque  for  $5  or  $10 ;  then  they  are  bound 
UthitaiiiTi.  ^  ^^y  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  S^  chazige. 

Q.  6653.  I  suppose  that  when  they  buy  a  bag  of  rice  or  tiro, 
it  is  to  divide  amongst  others  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  do 
with  it. 

Q.  6656.  What  sort  of  rice  do  they  like  best  ? — A.  Coolie  rice^ 
two  sorts — Moonghee  or  Ballam.  I  see  very  little  difference 
between  the  one  and  the  other.     Both  are  very  good  rice. 

Q.  6657.  Does  it  require  a  lot  of  preparation  before  it  is  fit  to 
eat  ? — ^A.  Yes^  to  clean  it. 

Q.  6658.  What  is  the  common  price  of  these  kinds  of  rice  ? — 
A.  Now  it  is  $5^  a  bag ;  sometimes  it  is  $6  40. 

Q.  5659.  Mr.  Mitchell— What  is  the  price  selling  it  by  the 
gallon  ? — ^A.  A  guilder^  Is  4d. 

Q.  5660.  Mr.  Cowie — ^And  a  bag  is  160  lbs.  ? — ^A.  Sometimes 
in  town  164  Ibs.^  or  162  lbs. ;  sometimes  in  travelling  they  loscj 
and  are  not  more  than  150  lbs.  or  152  lbs. ;  plenty  under  150  lbs. 

Q.  5661.  How  many  pounds  of  rice  does  a  gallon  hold? — ^A. 
I  don't  think  I  ever  weighed  a  gallon. 

Q.  6662.  Sir  George  Young — Is  the  rice  the  Coolies  buy  a 
better  or  a  worse  kind  than  is  sold  to  people  in  Georgetown  ? — A, 
Oh  I  the  rice  in  country  and  town  is  alike.  There  is  no  difference 
between  the  one  and  the  other. 

Q.  5668.  Is  one  sort  whiter  or  cleaner  than  the  other? — ^A. 
One  sort  is  a  little  more  plump^  bi^er  grained. 

Q,  6664.  Is  the  bigger  grained  rice  whiter  and  cleaner  than 
the  other  ?^  A.  A  little  whiter  j  the  other  is  a  little  finer.  Some 
like  that  rice,  some  like  finer ;  when  it  is  old  it  gets  more  dirty. 

Q*  6665.  Do  they  sell  at  the  same  price  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  6666.  The  President — Are  they  both  equally  clean?— A. 
One  looks  more  clean  than  the  other. 

Q.  5667.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  rice  ? — ^A:  There  is  a  kind 
called  ShanghaCj  and  there  is  a  kind  of  white  rice,  a  better  kind. 

Q.  5668.  What  is  the  price  of  the  white  rice  ?—p^,  Pi,  |8 
iometimfs. 
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Q.  5609.  Do  people  sell  it  bj  the  bag  too  ?— A.  That  sells  at  JIL^KPs^tmt^^ 
ft  per  gallon.     We  very  seldom  sell  that  by  the  bag.     It  is  only  iWili^iiWi 
vfaite  people  and  n^roes  that  eat  it. 

Q.  5670.  Sir  George  Yonng — Is  there  any  duty  npon  rice  ? — 
A.  Abont  SO  cts.  or  40  eta.  per  bag ;  25  cts.  per  100  lbs.,  or  some- 
thing  of  that  sort. 

Q.  5671.  The  duty  is  not  very  heavy  then  ? — ^A.  It  is  not  light ; 
and  on  pork  and  bedf  it  is  very  heavy,  |3  a  barrel. 

Q.  5672.  Mr.  Cowie— The  dnty  on  rice  is  25  cts.  per  100  lbs  ? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  5678.  Mr.  Mitchell — Is  there  any  difference  between  the 
retail  price  in  town  and  the  retail  price  in  the  conntry  ? — A.  Yes, 
eertainly. 

Q.  5674.  What  is  the  diffSerence  ? — A.  In  the  country  you  have 
to  pay  over  $2  carriage. 

Q.  5675.  What  would  a  gallon  of  Coolie  rice  cost  in  the  coun- 
try districts  ? — A.  We  always  make  a  profit,  of  course. 

Q.  5676.  What  is  your  usual  price  ? — A.  We  do  not  make 
much ;  very  seldom  a  dollar  retail. 

Q.  5677.  I  do  not  want  to  know  how  much  profit  you  make 
on  the  bag ;  but  what  do  you  sell  a  gallon  of  rice  at  in  the  coun- 
try?—A.  Is  4d. 

QL  5678.  Mr.  Jenkins — ^What  is  a  gallon  of  rice  in  town  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  retail  rice  in  town  myself;  likely  three  and  a  half 
Utts  a  gallon. 

Q.  5679.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  sell  much  salt  fish  to 
the  Coolies  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  to  the  Chinese  as  well. 

QL  5680.  How  is  that  sold  ? — ^A.  5d,  sometimes  4d,  per  lb,  and 
a  very  inferior  quality  besides. 

Q.  5681.  Of  pork  or  beef,  do  they  buy  much  ? — A.  Very  sel- 
dom. The  Chinese  buy  more  than  the  Coolies.  'It  is  very  high 
now ;  pork  is  some  $30  or  (40  per  barrel,  and  it  is  very  scarce. 

Q.  5682.  Mr.  Mitchell — ^You  say  that  salt  fish  is  sometimes 
8 cfai.  or  10 cts.  per  lb.  It  is  sometimes  much  cheaper,  is itnot  ? 
—A.  Oh  I  sometimes ;  once  in  a  year  it  comes  down.  Sometimes 
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M.Q.JPtjus»o.  it  goes  up  over  $30  a  barrel^  and  then  dealers  must  charge  5d 
UtihSept.1870.  P^  pound  before  they  can  clear  themselves. 

Q.  5683.  Is  that  cask  fish  or  box  fish  ? — ^A.  Cask. 

Q.  5684.  Sir  George  Young — Do  the  Coolies  buy  curry  staffs  ? 
—A.  Coolies  with  plenty  of  money. 

Q.  5685.  Any  other  food  are  they  in  the  habit  of  buying  ?^ 
A.  Yes ;  bread  and  flour.  Coolies  who  have  got  money  buy 
welU 

Q.  5686.  Do  they  seem  generally  to  have  bread  in  their  diet  ? 
Do  they  have  much  bread  ? — ^A.  Yes,  they  buy  bread  well  on 
Saturdays  and  Mondays^  and  they  buy  bread  well  throughout 
the  week. 

Q.  5687.  Do  the  proprietors  of  estates  buy  provisions  from 
you  ? — A.  Noj  not  one.  My  goods  I  like  not  to  give  for  credit. 
I  like  to  sell  for  cash. 

Q.  5688.  Mr.  Jenkins — Will  you  ask  about  ghee,  whether 
they  buy  ghee  or  butter— A.  Yes,  when  they  have  got  money, 
but  it  is  too  high. 

Q.  5689.  "What  is  the  price  ? — A.  48c.,  2s.,  per  lb. 

Q.  5690.  Mr.  Cowie— Price  of  what?— A.  Ghee,  Coolie 
butter. 

Q.  5691.  The  President — Where  do  you  get  ghee  from  ? — 
A.  From  the  merchants  in  town. 

Q.  5692.  Do  you  know  where  it  comes  from  ? — ^A.  From  Cal- 
cutta. 

Q.  5693.  Mr.  Cowie — Does  the  witness  mean  that  the  price 
in  the  country  is  28.  per  lb.  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  5694.  Is  it  the  retail  price  at  which  the  Coolie  gets  it  ? 
—A,  Yes. 

Q.  5695.  Mr.  Mitchell — Do  you  know  how  many  pounds  there 
are  in  a  tin? — A.  The  contents  of  a  tin  are  40  lbs. 

Q.  5696.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  supply  anything  to  tho 
hospitals  on  the  estates  ? — A.  No;  not  one. 
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Q.  5697.  Mr.  Mitchell — ^Do  the  Creoles  hay  dried  peas  much  ?  MnG,Ptqtm9* 
— ^A.  They  buy  black  eyes ;  sometimes  they  eat  them  rawj  some*  istkB«ptia79 
times  boiled. 

CL  5698.  Bo  you  know  where  those  black  eyes  come  from  ? 
— ^A.  They  come  from  America,  I  believe  ;  from  different  parts 
of  the  world.  They  do  not  come  from  Calcutta,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes. 

Q.  5699.  How  do  you  sell  them  by  the  gallon  or  by  the  pound  ? 
— ^A.  The  Coolies  generally  buy  about  a  pint. 

Q.  5700.  What  do  you  sell  a  pint  for  generally  ? — A.  Some- 
times three  pence  sometimes  four  pence.  They  cost  ^  to  $5  for 
the  barrel ;  that  is  thirteen  gallons. 

Q.  5701.  Do  they  buy  much  of  that  sort  of  stuff  which  is  call- 
ed dhoU  ? — ^A.  Sometimes ;  it  is  very  high  now,  between  §9  and 
$10. 

Q.  5703.  The  bag  ? — A.  Yes,  it  is  much  dearer  than  rice^ 
which  is  only  (5  50.  They  donH  eat  much  of  it  now ;  they  leav^ 
it  for  by  and  by.  ^ 

Q.  5703.  Does  that  dholl  come  from  Calcutta  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  5704.  Sir  George  Young — Does  the  rice  grown  in  this  coun* 
try  eyer  come  to  you  to  sell  ? — ^A.  I  have  seen  it  for  sale  here 
from  Turk's  Island. 

Q.  5705.  You  do  not  deal  in  it  yourself? — ^A.  Oh  I  no,  because 
the  grower  wants  a  price  it  does  not  suit  me  to  give  in  the 
country.  I  advise  them  to  come  to  town  where  they  can  get  a 
better  price. 

QL  5706.  Who  grows  the  rice,  the  Creoles  ? — A.  I  saw  some 
growing  at  Leonora  by  the  Coolies,  very  nice  ;  near  the  public 
road  a  few  years  ago  I  saw  some  very  nice  growing  there. 

Mr.  Jenkins — ^Will  you  ask  whether  the  prices  of  these  vari- 
ous articles  have  gone  up  or  come  down  during  the  witness' 
experience. 

Q.  5707.  Sir  George  Young — Rice  for  instance ;  do  you  think 
it  is  dearer  ? — A.  Much  dearer ;  it  used  to  be  $2  50  or  $3 ;  now 
it  is  $5  50.    I  have  known  it  to  go  up  to  $8  or  $9. 

CL  5708.  Salt  fish  too^ia  it  dearer?— A.  Salt  fish  a  month  ago 
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Jt0JPi9MM.  was  dear ;  now  it  haa  begun  to  come  down,  $20  or  $80. 

Q.  5709.  Wbat  used  it  to  be,  say  five  years  ago? — A.  In 
1846  and  1817,  between  $8  and  $10  per  cask. 

Q.  5710.  And  tbe  price  of  bread,  has  that  gone  up  too? — ^A. 
The  price  of  bread  has  gone  up  too ;  flour  now  is  $9  or  $10  per 
barrel ;  it  used  to  be  $4  or  $5. 

a  5711.  How  long  ago  would  that  be  ?— A.  In  1846  or  1847^ 
when  the  duty  was  2^  per  cent  on  the  cost. 


a  6712.  Mr.  Cowie — $10  for  what  quantity  ?— A.  Per  bar- 
rel ;  only  last  week  I  sent  down  two  barrels,  which  cost  me 
$9  50. 

Q.  5713.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — ^And  rum  now,  has  that  gone  up 
in  the  same  way  ? — A.  Oh  I  it  is  not  worth  while  to  speak  about 
rum,  with  $4,200  to  pay  for  a  country  license.  I  must  aell 
water  for  rum,  we  have  such  bad  laws  in  the  Colony. 

Q.  6714.  Do  you  think  the  laws  generally  rery  bad  ?^— A. 
Oh  1  I  have  never  seen  such  a  thing. 

Q.  5716.  Mr.  Mitchell — What  is  the  difference  between  the 
retail  price  of  rum  now  and  what  it  was  ten  years  ago  ? — ^A.  In 
1852  the  license  I  paid  in  Georgetown  was  $1,800,  then  it  was 
$6,000,  now  it  is  $8,400,  and  there  was  then  $1  per  gallon  duty. 
Bum  then  sold  at  a  guilder  for  a  big  bottle.  That  is  of  proper 
strength ;  but  it  is  now  selling  at  two  shillings.  I  sell  at  $1  60 
per  gallon  what  is  half  rum  and  half  water.  If  they  want  a  bot- 
tle for  a  guilder  now,  I  must  put  in  two  bitts  water.  If  tiiey 
want  proper  strength  they  must  pay  two  shillings. 

Q.  5716.  Sir  Oeorge  Toung— It  is  the  rum  licence  you 
complain  of  ?  Are  your  other  licences  high  too  ? — A.  Oh  I  no ; 
the  other  licences  are  not  very  high ;  in  town  $20,  in  the  coun« 
try  $4  for  a  provision  licence. 

Q.  5717.  Then  you  have  other  licences  to  pay  too,  have  you 
not  ?  Did  you  not  say  you  had  a  licence  to  sell  drugs  ? — ^A* 
That  is  in  the  country ;  I  pay  a  licence  for  drugs,  one  for  provi- 
sions, and  one  for  dry  goods ;  and  I  had  one  for  a  rum  shop, 
but  I  gave  it  up  last  year  when  they  increased  the  licence. 

Q.  6718.  IVhatis  the  licence  for  dry  goods  ? — A,  $4.  You  can 
adl  dry  gooda  all  through  Demerara  for  one  licence^  in  tbe  ooontry* 
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Mr.  Jenkins — ^Yoa  did  not  ask  about  ike  prices  of  pork  and  M.0.. 
butter*— what  mere  the  prices  ten  years  since.  i6ihS«ptl870 

€L  5719«  Sir  George  Yonng — EJas  tbe  price  of  pork  risen  ? 
-—A.  Pork  is  now  between  $30  and  9^ ;  fourteen  or  fifteen 
yesra  ago  it  was  between  $8  and  f  10 ;  and  butter  was  then  be- 
twesn  $8  and  $10 ;  now  it  is  $30. 

CL  5720.  Hare  these  rum  licences  been  made  much  higher 
lately  ?-»A.  Oh  I  every  year  higher. 

Q.  6721.  Because  your  trade  gets  bigger,  I  suppose ;  or  has 
the  law  been  altered?  Has  the  rate  of  licence  been  altered 
lAtely  ? — A.  Tes ;  they  have  raised  the  rate  of  a  first-class  licence 
fhia  ^ear  from  $6,000  to  $8,400. 

Q.  5722.  Were  the  licences  lower  ten  years  ago? — A.  Oh  1 
cren  two  or  three  years  a|^o,  $1,800  first  class  ;  $1,800  second 
daas.  Afterwards,  when  they  established  the  Excise  Board  un- 
der the  new  Ordinance,  Mr.  Winter's  Ordinance,  my  country 
licence  was  $2,040 ;  this  year  they  wanted  to  make  it  $4,200, 
and  droTC  me  out  of  my  shop.  Formerly  if  they  refused  to 
grant  me  a  licence  I  could  appeal  to  the  .GoTemor  and  the 
Court  of  Policy  to  give  me  a  licence,  and  show  reasonable  cause ; 
BOW  there  is  r  o  appeal  any  more. 

Q.  5728.  Do  yon  say  you  could  appeal  to  the  Oovemor  ?-— 
A.  No,  this  Ordinance  says  there  is  no  appeal  at  all ;  the  Ordi* 
nance  took  effect  in  that  way. 

Q.  5724.  Did  you  ever  appeal  ?^-A.  In  1866,  yes ;  from  the 
Magistrate  Cox  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  Pollard,  and  the  Court 
ordered  them  to  grant  the  licence,  for  there  was  no  reasonable 
cause  at  all  for  their  refusing.  Now  there  is  no  appeal,  not 
even  to  the  Governor,  and  no  way  of  showing  reasonable 
canse. 

Q.  6725.  Who  is  it  that  settles  the  amount  of  the  licence 
now  ? — A.  The  Excise  Board.  There  is  a  lot  of  them,  about  a 
half  dozen.  What  they  do  is  alwsys  with  closed  doors,  and 
there  msy  be  two  or  three  on  one  side,  and  four  or  five  on  the 
other,  but  nobody  knows  what  is  done. 

Q.  6726.  Are  the  Coolies  generally  good  to  pay  ?  Do  they 
generally  pay  their  bills? — A.  Oh  I  it  is  very  seldom  I  lose  much 
by  them ;  sometimea  if  I  see  a  poor  fellow  wanting  a  gaUgn  of 
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lSlh8iptl870  ^^^  ^  ^^®  ^^™  credit,  but  I  do  not  like  credit;  the  man  I  followed 
failed  from  giving  credit.     I  do  not  like  to  follow  that  trade. 

Q,  5727.  You  hav^  to  bring  actions  for  small  debts  in  the 
magistrates  court  ? — 'A.  Very  seldom  I  do  that.  I  don't  like  the 
law. 

Q.  5728.  Is  the  law  a  good  law  as  to  small  debts  ? — ^A.  I  think 
it  is  more  bad  than  anything  else. 

Q.  5729.  You  do  not  like  the  Small  Debt  Act,  or  is  it  the  way  in 
which  the  magistrates  administer  it  ? — ^A.  I  would  like  a  reporter  to 
take  down  the  cases  and  for  the  report  to  go  up  to  the  Goyemon 
I  would  like  to  have  the  minutes  of  the  magistrates'  courts  pub- 
lished, and  then  the  public  would  see  what  it  is. 

Q.  5730.  Do  you  think  the  magistrate  does  not  give  enough 
time  to  the  cases  ?  is  he  in  too  great  a  hurry  ? — ^A.  Suppose  he 
eats  breakfast  with  one  manager  and  lunches  with  another,  he  ia 
late  for  the  Court. 

Q.  5731.  Have  you  had  cases  in  the  Oourts  against  man- 
agers ? — A.  Only  one  against  Mr.  McLaren  of  Zeeiur^,  a  small 
thing ;  it  was  all  a  dispute  about  $11. 

Q.  5733.  You  think  the  magistrates  are  too  friendly  with  the 
managers  generally  ? — A.  Down  that  coast  I  have  travelled  a 
great  deal,  a  very  great  deal  for  three  years,  and  I  think  thejr 
were  much  too  intimate, 

Q.  5733.  Do  the  magistrates  seem  to  have  time  enough,  or 
do  they  hurry  over  the  cases  ? — A.  I  have  not  much  time  to 
attend  the  Magistrates'  Court,  only  when  I  go  for  my  licence. 

Q.  5734.  Do  you  complain  of  the  time  you  have  to  wait?— 
A.  Oh. I  it  is  not  worth  my  while  to  go  for  a  couple  of  dollars; 
I  would  sooner  lose  it  than  to  attend  for  weeks  and  months 
before  I  would  get  my  case  decided. 

Q.  5735.  Your  countrymen  here  are  mostly  shop-keepers,  are 
they  not  ? — A.  I  should  scarcely  say  ten  per  cent,  of  the  shops  all 
over  the  country  don't  belong  to  Portuguese ;  that  is,  they  be- 
long to  English,  Blacks,  or  Coolies ;  all  the  rest  belong  to  the 
Portuguese. 

Q.  5736.  There  are  not  many  Portuguese  working  on  planta^ 
tions  ?— A.  Well,  a  few ;   not  down  the  Coast,  very  near  towo« 

Q«  5737.  Do  the  Portnguese  who  work  on  the  eatatea  oom« 
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plftin  thej  do  not  get  justice  in  the  Magistrates'  Courts  ?•—  M.a.f^jim§. 
A.  Oh  !  it  is  Tery  seldom  they  go  there.  Uttrflepii870 

Q.  5738.  Mr.  Mitehell^What  kind  of  work  do  the  Portu- 
guese do  OQ  the  estates  ? — A.  I  suppose  cuJT canes  and  such  like. 
They  are  only  at  Ruitnveldt  and  one  or  two  other  places. 

Q.  5739.  Have  many  of  these  Portuguese  bought  land  of 
their  own? — A.  Yes.     I  have  bought  plenty  myself. 

Q*  5740.  In  town  chiefly  ? — A.  Yes,  in  town  and  country. 

Q.  5741.  And  country  also  ?-*A.  Yes. 

Q.  5742.  Do  the  Portuguese  own  sugar  land  ?— A.  No. 

QL  5743.  Or  land  for  plantains  ?— A.  Oh  I  yes. 

Q.  5744.  Mr.  Cowie — ^Those  who  work  on  the  estates  are  rery 
industrious  workmen  as  a  rule,  I  believe? — A.  Well,  they  say  they 
are  indastrions,  but  I  don't  know,  because  they  go  on  working 
there. 

Q.  5745.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  know  whether  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Porti^ese  are  good  workmen  on  estates  ?-^A.  I 
came  into  this  Colony  to  a  sugar  estate,  but  after  a  month  I 
went  to  tell  cloth. 

Q.  5746.  Mr.  Cowie — Bat  my  question  was,  if  the  Portuguese 
who  work  on  estates  were  very  industrious  ?^A.  I  dare  si^y,  but 
I  have  no  dealings  with  estates  that  have  Portuguese  working  on 
them. 

Q.  5747.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  say  you  came  out  to  a 
sugar  estate  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  the  term  of  my  engagement  was 
one  month. 

Q.  5748.  To  work  for  one  month  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  then  I 
went  to  sell  cloth,  all  over  the  country.  My  employer  gave  me 
two  men  and  I  did  very  well  for  him  and  myself  as  well. 

Q.  5749.  Mr.  Cowie — Will  you  ask  if  he  came  out  as  an 
immigrant  at  the  expense  of  the  Colony  ? — A.  Oh  1  yes ;  I  came 
u  an  immigrant  in  1842.    I  came  in  an  American  brigautine. 

Q.  5750.  Sir  George  Young — Has  bringing  the  Coolies  here 
been  a  good  thing  for  trade  ?-^A.  The  first  QooUen  I  efvser  saw 
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MMJfmpmio.  come  to  the  Colony  were  on  the  Anna  Regina,  in  Esseqnebo, 
Utk80«tl8to  ^^  ^^^  ^'  1846.     I  WM  telliog  cloth  at  the  time  aud  I  saw  the 

Ooolies  coming  in.      I  do  not  6ee  that  the  trade  is  anything  like 

what  it  was  in  former  times. 

Q.  5751.  Trade  is  not  so  good  as  it  nsed  to  be  ? — A.  Oh  I  no  ; 
nothing  like ;  there  is  not  as  mnch  profit  now  as  there  waa  ia 
former  times. 

Q.  5753.  There  are  many  more  shops  now  than  there  nsed  to 
be  ? — A.  Ohj  yes ;  five  hundred  per  cent,  more  at  least  since  that 
tim9. 

Q.  6758.  Mr.  Jenkins— Will  yon  ask  whether  he  knows  how 
many  Portngnese  there  are  in  the  OoL)uy  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  between 
20,000  and  35,000. 

Q.  5754.  Then  in  regard  to  those  who  were  mostly  immigrants, 
whether  he  has  any  idea  whether  they  are  contented  with  their 
lot  generally,— »are  they  satisfied  ?— A.  How  can  they  be  content 
when  a  police  officer  can  go  into  thdr  shops  without  any  right  or 
title  and  seise  anything  he  likes  ? 

Q.  5755.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  a  policeman  makes  a 
wrong  seizure  you  hare  no  action  at  law  against  him  ? — A.  No 
appeal  at  all ;  Ipst  year  a  man  went  upon  my  premises  and  seised 
and  carried  away  my  rum ;  Mr.  Brumell  nays  the  man  is  quite 
right ;  I  appeal  before  the  three  Judges,  and  they  say  there  is  no 
appeal. 

Sir  George  Toung.^- 1  thought  your  question  had  referenee 
to  immigrants ;  I  think  we  can  hardly  go  into  this. 

Mr.  Jenkins — What  I  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  the 
Portugaese  generally  were  satisfied  with  the  state  of  the  country 
and  the  law. 

Mr.  Peqneno. — The  law  is  in  a  sad  state ;  I  know  a  man  paid 
duty  on  an  anker  of  wine.  Mr.  Cox  fined  him  $240.  I  think  a 
magistrate  ought  not  to  have  the  power  to  fine  a  man  $240,  and 
no  appeal.    The  Portuguese's  name  was  Frans  Martinho. 

Mr.  Cowie. — ^Will  you  ask  him  if  Portuguese  immigranta  still 
me  to  the  Colony  to  any  extent. 
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ooming  in  now  ?— »A«  Some  go  back  and  come  again  with  their  JfcgJVgnaioi 

Q.  5757.  Mr.  Oowie— *0f  late  years  how  many  have  oome 
annually  ?^*A«  I  yerj  seldom  go  on  board ;  I  dare  say  the  Consul 
will  know. 

Q.  5758.  Sir  Geoige  Tonng.— Do  they  come  at  their  own 
expense  now,  or  does  the  Colony  pay  ?— A,  The  best  off  pay  their 
own  passage^  the  rest  the  Colony  pays  for, 

Q.  5759.  Kr.  Jenkina— On  the  the  average,  how  many 
Coolies  come  to  your  shop  on  a  Saturday  ?-^A.  Sometimes  they 
come  by  the  hundred— four  hundred,  or  five  hundred ;  sometimes 
the  poUce  have  to  be  thpre  on  the  Company's  Dam  to  disperse 
the  crowd. 

Q.  6760.  Do  you  know  whether  many  pass  your  shop  to  oome 
to  town  to  buy  food  ?*— A«  No,  it  is  too  far  off,  18  miles ;  it  is 
Tery  seldom  I  think  that  any  come  to  town, 

CL  5761.  From  how  many  estates  do  people  come  to  your 
shop  ? — A.  From  PhiladelpUa,  Mtt'en*Meerzwrgt  UiMugt,  2)«- 
Kmieren,  and  Zeeburg.  When  I  had  a  rum  shop  they  eren 
esme  from  Vreed^en-Hoop,  all  up  the  coast  Now  the  rum  shop 
is  given  up. 

QL  5762.  Do  they  ever  make  any  complaints  that  you  hear 
about  their  treatment  ?— A.  From  a  few  estates  they  make 
complaints. 

CL  5768.  What  estates?— A.  MeUen^Meerzorpf  Zeeiurg. 
and  UUvlugt. 

O.  5764.  What  do  they  complain  of  ? — A.  They  complain  of 
their  money  being  stopped  in  the  pay  list  on  Saturdays. 

m 

Q.  5765.  Do  they  generally  come  to  you  direct  from  the  pay 
table  to  get  their  necessaries  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  exactly  if  they 
oome  straight.  They  come  to  buy  rice,  salt-fish  and  that  sort  of 
stuff. 

Q.  5766.  How  much  money  do  they  have  generally  to  spend  ? 
—A.  Some  two  shillings,  some  three  shillings.  From  De  Kif^ 
deren  they  get  better  money ;  they  never  complain  from  there. 

Q.  5767.  If  a  man  come  in  with  two  shillings  or  three  shillings 
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JLO'PtqmMo.  what  would  he  buy  ? — A.  First  thing  he  woald  buy  half  a  bitt 
iBlhiiviaSTO  ^^  bread  and  would  eat  it  with  a  pennyworth  of  ghee.    After- 
wards he  would  buy  a  gallon  of  rice  and  put  it  iu  hia  baba. 

Q.  6768.  Is  a  gallon  of  rice  enough  for  a  week  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  a  gallon  of  rice  would  do  for  a  man  for  a  week ;  and  rice 
would  not  feed  him  if  he  had  nothing  else ;  he  must  get  some- 
thing else, 

Q.  5769,  Then  on  Saturday  how  many  bags  of  rice  would  you 
sell,  how  many  whole  bags  ? — A.  Sometimes  I  do  not  sell  any ; 
sometimes  one  or  two,  it  is  a  great  chance  if  I  sell  any3  unless 
some  one  has  received  some  indenture  notes. 

Q.  6770.  Mr.  Jenkinis — ^Was  there  not  a  disturbance  at  MeUeu* 
Metrzorg  some  time  ago  ?-— A*  Oh  I  yes,  they  had  the  Police 
down  there. 

Q.  6771.  How  many  police  were. taken  down  ? — ^A.  60  or  60. 

Q.  6772,  How  long  were  they  down  there  ? — A.  About  a  fort- 
night. 

Mr.  Cox,  Inspector-General  of  Police — May  I  be  allowed  to 
put  one  or  two  questions  to  Mr.  Pequeno  with  reference  to  what 
he  has  stated  about  licences,  the  duty  on  rum,  &c. 

Sir  O.  Young-^Is  there  any  information  you  want  to  get  out 
of  him  ? 

Mr.  Cox — I  want  to  get  information  for  the  Commission. 
They  have  received  information  with  reference  to  licences,  duty 
on  rum,  ftc,  and  aa  the  information  they  have  received  is  likely 
to  mislead,  I  wish  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 

Sir  George  Young — If  it  is  only  to  correct  anything  stated 
by  the  witness,  that  sort  of  correction  can  be  very  easily  ascer* 
tained  from  another  witness. 

The  President — ^What  is  the  question  you  wish  to  put  ? 

Mr.  Cox — It  is  a  series  of  questions  leading  to  one  particular 
thing;  but  if  I  am  examined  I  can  give  evidence  on  the  point. 
It  is  as  to  the  licence  duties.     Mr.  Pequeno  has  stated  *— » 

Sir  George  Young — ^The  amount  of  licence  lies  so  very  far  off 
our  inquuy  that  I  think  T^  &eed  not  go  into  it. 
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The  President — ^Is  it  only  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  Jf.  g»J»ywoitf> 
licence  that  you  only  wish  to  put  questions  ?  I6tli8«ptlt70 

Mr.  Cox — It  is  only  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  licence  last 
jear  in  comparison  with  previous  years. 

The  President — ^We  can  get  all  we  want  on  that  head  from 
other  sources ;  it  is  far  off  our  bounds. 

Sir  George  Young— It  only  came  in  as  a  sort  of  illustration  of 
the  badness^  in  the  witness's  opinion,  of  the  laws. 


Mr.  Ma&ael  remandez  sworn. 


M.FernaMdm* 


Q.  5773.  The  President— Do  you  speak  EngHsh?— A.  A  very  ^*^  StptiW 

Uttle. 

Q.  5774.  Your  name  is  Manoel  Femandess — A,  Yes. 

Q.  5775.  You  live  in  Georgetown  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  5776.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? — A.  Twenty-three 
or  twenty-four  years. 

Q.  5777.  What  profession  do  you  follow,  what  trade  are  you  ? 
— A.  I  keep  a  shop,  sir, 

Q.  5778.  What  kind  of  shop  ? — A.  I  keep  Coolie  things. 

Q.  6779.  With  whom  is  your  business  generally  ? 

Mr.  O.  A.  Gilbert — I  know  Mr.  Fernandez;  he  is  a  client 
of  mine.  I  have  to  speak  to  him  through  an  interpreter,  and  if 
yon  would  ask  him,  I  think  he  would  prefer  being  examined 
through  an  interpreter. 

The  President — Very  well,  we  will  have  an  interpreter. 

Mr.  Cowie — Perhaps  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  handing 
in  a  return  of  tbe  deaths  since  1865,  from  1866  to  1869  inclusive ; 
it  is  taken  from  the  registers  which  are  with  the  Commissioners. 

An  interpreter  was  then  sworn  and  Mr.  Fernandez  examina« 
tion  continued. 

The  President — You  say  your  name  is  Manoel  Fernandez, 
thst  yon  live  in  Georgetown ;  that  you  have  been  here  twenty* 
three  or  twenty-four  years,  and  that  tou  keep  %  shop  tberftt 
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What  trade  do  70a  carry  on  in  that  abop  ?— A«  General  bnain 
Uthiq^ltya  ^^^^  Cioolies^  black  people  and  Portn^nese. 

Q.  6780.  Is  it  a  ready  money  bnaineM  with  the  Coolies  ?— A. 
Either  cash  or  credit. 

Q.  6781.  Is  it  a  wholesale  or  retail  business  ? — ^A.  If  ore  bj 
wholesale  than  retail. 

CL  6782,  Who  are  the  Coolies  with  whom  yon  deal  prin- 
cipally ?  Are  they  on  estates  or  living  elsewhere?— A;  I  hsTe 
more  dealings  with  the  Coolies  living  in  the  country  than  with 
those  in  the  dty^  on  account  of  many  of  them  keeping  shops. 

Q.  6788.  Sir  Gfeorge  Yonng— -What  sort  of  shops  do  thej 
mostly  keep  ? — ^A.  They  keep  rice,  salt  fish,  salt  pork,  salt  beef 
and  sundry  other  small  articles  which  I  do  not  enumerate. 

Q.  5784.  Do  you  deal  with  them  for  clothing  ?  A. — ^Very  littlCj 
on  account  of  my  not  having  with  me  exactly  what  they  require. 


Q.  6786.  About  what  is  the  amount  of  dealing  in  a  yeai 
one  Coolie,  the  highest  amount  ? — ^A.  It  is  according  to  the  place 
where  they  stay,  but  generally  in  six  weeks  the  average  is  from 
f  150  to  (200. 

Q.  6786.  With  one  man  ? — A.  Yes,  but  not  with  evciyome 
with  those  keeping  shops  on  the  estates. 


Q.  6787.  Are  they  indentured  Coolies  or  free  ? — ^A.  Some  are 
indentured,  some  are  unindentured,  some  are  drivers. 

CL  6788.  Have  you  any  dealings  with  managers  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  6789.  Bo  you  know  any  drivers  that  keep  shops  ? — ^A.  He 
says  he  is  not  very  certain  at  this  present  moment 
last  year  he  could  have  shewn  one  driver  that  kept  a  shop  on  an 
estate. 

Q.  6790.  Has  he  many  drivers  who  come  to  deal  with  him  ?— • 
A.  Not  many ;  free  Coolies  are  the  persons  he  gets  most  deal« 
ings  with. 

Q.  5791.  Besides  those  who  keep  shops,  are  there  Coolies  who 
come  to  buy  for  their  neighbours  ?-— A.  les. 

Q.  5792.  la  that  oommon  ?«~A.  Ireq^uently* 


.£ 
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Q.  5793.  Do  drivers  often  come  to  buy  in  that  way  for  their  M,I^mande9. 
neighboun  ? — ^A.  I  am  not   certain  of  that.     I  am   sure  many  i^th Boot  1870 
Coolies  do  come  and  buy  from  me^   partly  for  themselves  and 
partly  for  othen. 

Q.  S794.  From  how  far  off  do  they  come  ? — A.  Some  from 
Capoeyj  Easeqaebo^  and  different  places;  some  from  the  West 
Coast,  and  some  from  Mahaica. 

Q.  5795.  9n  what  days  do  they  cone  ?  —A.  When  they  come 
from  Esaequebo  or  Capoey  they  come  by  the  steamer;  but  not 
all  come  by  the  steamer^  some  come  in  small  boats. 

CL  5796.  Do  more  of  them  come  on  Saturday  and  Monday 
than  other  days  ? — A.  I  have  more  dealings  with  them  on  Mon- 
days, and  Tuesdays,  than  other  days ;  also,  on  Wednesdays.  On 
Monday  all  the  Coolies  living  on   the   cast  and  west  banks   of 

Semerara  River  come  to  town  to  buy  their  rice  and  other  things. 

• 

Q.  5797.  Do  you  hear  them  complain  often  of  their  wages 
being  stopped  ? — A.  I  have  heard  them  complain,  but  I  do  not 
blow  to  what  estate  they  belonged,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  true  or  not. 

Mr.  Gowie — ^Will  you  ask  if  when  complaints  are  made  as  to 
the  stoppage  of  wages,  it  is  put  as  a  ground  for  asking  for  credit  for 
goods. 

tJ.  5798.  Sir  George  Young — Do  the  Coolies  ask  for  credit 
because  their  wages  are  stopped  ? — A.  No ;  for  some  years  I 
bare  been  dealing  on  credit  with  several  Coolies  in  whom  I  have 
^  great  deal  of  confidence. 

Mr,  Jenkins — Would  you  ask  him  if  the  Coolies  have  ever 
IcQt  him  money  or  deposited  money  with  him. 

Q.  5799.  The  President — Do  the  Coolies  ever  deposit  money 
^ith  yon  ? — A.  Yes,  but  not  many  persons  ;  some  of  them  bring 
iQoney  and  deliver  it  to  me  to  keep,  then  they  take  goods  and 
then  I  pay  myself  for  what  they  take. 

Q«  6800.  Do  you   allow  them  interest  upon  the  money? — ^A. 

No.' 

...    '.  i 

Q.  5801.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — Have  the  Cooties  any  particular 
preference  with  regard  to   their  rice,  do    they  choose  one  kind 

m2 
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U.Hmmin.  raiher  ihan  another  kiad  ?— A.  There  are  two  quaUties^  BaUam 
iBAiigtiyrt  *^^  Moonghee.     They  bay  oae  or  the  other. 

Q.  6802.  How  is  that  rice  told«  by  the  bag  or  gallon  ?— A.   By 
the  bag  and  also  by  the  gallon. 

Q.  5808.  Do  you  sell  it  mostly  in  bags  or  in  gallons  ?— A.  By 
the  bag  mostly. 

Q.  5804.  The  President — ^Are  these  the  two  kinds  of  rioe  which 
they  call  Coolie  rice  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cowie — ^Wonld  you  ask  whether  they  boy  a  month's  or    a 
week's  provisions  at  once. 

Q.  6805.  The  President^How  long  does  a  bag  of  rice  last 
them  ? — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  6806.  Sir  George  Yonng — Do  they  mostly  come  to  bay 
provisions  for  a  week  or  a  month,  or  how  long  ? — A.  I  cannot 
answer  as  to  that^  on  account  of  not  being  in  the  place  where  they  ' 
sell  the  articles.     Some  I  do  not  see  for  some  time^  but  there 
are  certain  Coolies  I  generally  see  on  Monday. 

Q.  5807.  What  licence  duty  have  you  to  pay  for  your  shop  ? 
-—A.  For  one  place  $50 ;  either  f  50  or  (48 ;  and  for  the  other 
place  $20.     I  have  two  places. 

Q.  5808.  Are  both  in  Georgetown? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  5809.  Have  the  license  duties  been  increased  during  the  late 
years  ? — ^A.  For  years  past  the  licenses  have  been  the  same. 

Q.  5810.  Do  the  license  duties  go  to  the  government  or  to  the 
town  ?  Is  it  a  colonial  tax  or  a  municipal  tax  ? — ^A.  A  colonial 
tax. 

Q.  5811.  Is  there  any  municipal  tax  on  your  house  or  shop  ? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  5812.  On  the  shop  ?— A.  To  the  Town  Council  I  pay  on 
account  of  the  whole  property. 

Q.  5818.  Have  you  had  to  bring  suits  often  in  the  Petty  Debt 
Court  against  Coolies  p — A,  Yes. 

Q.  5814.  Do  you  think  the  law  is  a  good  law  ?-— A.  I  under* 
irtand  little  of  these  things. 


» » 
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Q.  5815.  Mr.   Cowie — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  qnite  a  M. 
ftir  qnestion^  bat  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness^  if  be  bas  no  istjis^tiiaTO. 
objection  to  answer  it^  wbether  tbe  amount  of  his  year's  transac- 
tions with  the  Coolies  is  rery  large ;  I  will  not  ask  him  to  name 
the  snm  ? — A.  About  $4^000  less  or  more  by  the  week. 

The  President — Have  you  any  questions  to  put^  Mr.  Jenkins  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins — One  or  two  only.  Will  you  ask  the  witness 
first  of  all  these  questions  with  reference  to  the  di£Ference  in  pricesj 
which  were  put  to  the  last  witness. 

Ihe  President — ^We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  over  that 
again. 

Mr.  Jenkins — Then^  will  you  ask  him  whether  now  any  con« 
ndo^ble  quantity  of  salt  fish^  or  butter^  or  pork  is  purchased  of 
bim  by  the  Coolies.     I  mean  proportionably  with  other  articles* 

Sir  George  Young — He  gave  us  the  principal  transactions^  ricCj 
salt  fish^  pork  and  Coolie  butter. 

Mr.  Jenkins — I  want  to  know  whether  they  buy  large  or  small 
portions  of  salt  fish,  beef  and  pork  and  butter,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  rice  they  purchase. 

CL  5816.  The  President-^In  what  articles  are  your  principal 
transactions  with  the  Coolies  ? — A .  Bioe  first. 

CL  6817.  What  would  you  place  next  ? — A.  In  the  second 
place  scTcral  articles  appertaining  to  the  Coolies  of  which  they 
make  masala  as  they  call  it.  Coolie  butter  is  too  dear.  They 
who  buy  saltfish,  pork  and  beef  are  those  only  who  keep  shops ; 
I  do  not  retail  salt  fish  or  pork  or  beef. 

CL  5818.  Have  you  any  objection  to  let  our  Secretary  have 
in  confidence,  not  for  any  but  ourselves  to  see,  a  list  pf  your 
principal  Coolie  customers  ?— -A.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  President — ^Then  we  will  be  obliged  to  you  to  let  us  have 
it,  and  we  will  take  care  to  keep  it  strictly  private. 

HuUoman,  a  Coolie^  examined.  SMoman. 

Q.  5819.  The  President— Is  your  name  HuUoman  ?— A.  Yes,  »tM»«Pt.iS70 

lir, 

Q.  5820.  What  religion  are  you^  a  Christian  ?-^A.  A  Hindoo. 
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HMoman,        Mr.  Cowie— ThcD^  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  SQggestj  he  ahonld 
WthsI^Te.  ^e  solemnly  affirmed. 

The  President — ^Is  that  how   he   would  be  sworn   here    by 
the  Law  ? 


Mr.  Cowie — The  Solicitor  General  tells  me  Hindoo  witnesses 
are  generally  asked  how  would  they  prefer  to  be  sworn. 

The  President — Shall  you  be  satisfied  with  my  interpretation  ? 

Mr.  Russell — If  I  may  be  permitted^  he  has  been  my  driver 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  be  speaks  English  nearly  as  well  as 
I  can. 

The  witness  was  then  sworn  with  a  glass  of  water, 
which  he  declared  to  be  his  oath. 

Q.  5821.  Sir  George  Young — When  did  you  come  here  ? 
— A.  This  country,  sir  ? 

Sir  George  Young — Yes. 

Hulloman — Twenty-one  years  ago;  past  one  and  twenty  years. 

Q.  5822.  You  came  out  to  work  on  plantation  ? — A.  Yes  ; 
I  came  out  to  Anna  Regina^  in  Capoey. 

Q.  5823.  You  were  indentured  there  ? — A,  That  time  I  came 
I  was  indentured  for  six  months. 

Q.  5824.  Why  were  you  there  only  six  months? — A.  The 
estate  broke^  and  all  the  Coolies  went  away. 

Q.  5825.  Where  did  you  go  then  ?— A.  I  have  been  about 
Capoey,  working  all  about,  sir. 

Q.  582G.  Did  you  indenture  again  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  5827.  You  got  to  be  a  driver,  where  was  that  first? — A. 
First  under  Mr.  fiusscll,  at  Leonora,  on  the  West  Coast.  I  left 
Capoey  to  go  to  Leonora. 

Q.  5828.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  Leonora  ? — A.  Something 
like  eleven  years,  nine  or  ten  years  ;  I  cannot  tell  exactly,  but 
1  lived  there  very  long,  sir. 

Q.  5829.  Were  you  a  driver  all  that  time  ? — ^A.  Sometime 
I  worked  la  the  field  with  the  task-gang. 
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Q.  58S0.  When  you  first  went  to  Leonora  did  you  go  at  fore-  SMommC ' 
man  or  driyer  ? — ^A.  No^  no;  working  task-gang  among  the  village  uthStptiaTO* 
blacks ;  then  the  manager  told  me  to  be  driver  to  the  Coolie 

Q.  5881.  How  long  were  yon  a  driver  ? — A.  It  may  be  some 
14  or  15  years  since  I  began  driving. 

Q.  5832.  When  yon  left  Leonora  where  did  you  go  ? — 
A.  I  had  one  and  a  half  years  in  town  then. 

Q.  5833.  And  after  that? — A.  Under  Mr.  M'Calman  at 
Farm^ 

Q,  5834.  Were  you  a  driver  then  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  5835.  For  how  long  p — A.  About  one  and  a  half  or  two 
years ;  something  like  that. 

Q.  5836.  How  long  is  it  since  you  came  away  from  Farm  ? — 
A,  I  worked  one  year  and  three  months  at  Petet^s  Hall. 

Q.  5837.  And  after  Peter's  Hall  ? — A.  I  came  into  town  and 
stayed  six  months. 

Q.  5838.  What  was  the  next  estate  you  went  to?— -A« 
Windsor  Forest,  Mr.  Cameron's  place. 

Q.  5839.  And  after  that  ? — A.  I  have  been  at  plantation 
BUtnkenburg  with  another  Mr.  Cameron. 

Q.  5840.  Are  you  at  Blankenburff  now  ? — A.  Noj  sir^  I  am 
back  in  town. 

Q,  5841.  Did  you  go  to  any  estate  since  you  were  at  Blanken^ 
hrg  ?— A.  No,  sir,  that  was  the  last. 

Q.  5842.  So  you  have  been  at  Anna  Hegina,  at  Leonora,  at 
farm,  at  Peter^s  Hallj  at  Windsor  Forest  and  at  Blankenburffy  all 
those  estates  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  5843.  Which  did  you  like  best  of  all  those  estates  ? — A. 
I  worked  for  Mr.  Russell  a  long  time;  he  had  an  overseer  named 
Mr.  Jones ;  he  came  and  told  me  one  afternoon  in  the  house 
manager  want  me ;  manager  treat  me  very  bad,  say  Mr.  Crosby 
come^  I  must  take  bounty. 

Q.  68if4  . 1  asked  you  which  estate  of  all  those  you  liked  best  ? 
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JSMloman.   — ^A.  Every  one   estate  is  going  bad^  I  was  beginning  to  tell  all 
UUi8epti870.  serious.   I  liked  Leonora,  but  at  last  I  was  obliged  to  go;  manager 
treat  me  bad;  next  morning  Mr.  Russell  himself  met  me  and  asked 
me  to  take  the  bounty  money  and  stop  on  the  estate^ I  said  ''No;  the 
estate  no  good ;  one  day  absent  you  carry  me  to  the  magistrate 
and  put  me  in  jail;  me  no  want  bounty  money  now/'  I  worked  my 
full  week ;  next  week  I  asked  manager  to  give  me  leave  to  take  a 
little  walk  to  Berbice.    I  wanted  to  go  to  Berbice.      Be  said  he 
would,  but  must  have  somebody  in  my  place  before  he  give  me  a 
pass.     At  that  time  I   took  one  Coolie  named  Ram  Lall  and 
put  him  in  my  place.     I   told  manager  I  had  put  a  man  in 
my  place,  and  the  manager  gave  me  a  pass  to  go  to  Berbice. 
When  I  came  back  from   Berbice,    I  heard  Mr.  Crosby  had 
given  bounty  money  and  gone  back ;  so  I  go  to  my  room. 
Next  morning,  I  go  to  the  manager  yiho  say,  "  Well,  Mr.  Hoo- 
nimaun,  my  friend,  have  you  come  back  ?"  and  I  said  "  Yen/' 

Q.  5845.  The  President — Is  your  name  Hoonimaun? — ^A« 
Yes.  Manager  say  me  keep  two  shops,  one  on  the  estate  and 
one  in  the  village,  and  me  keep  cows.  ''  Where  you  get  all 
these  things  ?"  I  say,  me  worked,  get  them  that  way.  He  say, 
"  Oh  I  yes ;  me  know  your  tricks,  me  soon  learn  your  other 
tricks.''  So  the  manager  called  a  constable  named  Louis,  and 
he  carried  me  to  the  police  station,  and  before  Mr.  Daly,  the 
magistrate,  at  Stewartville. 

Q.  5846.  Well  and  then  what  happened  ? — A.  One  day  and 
one  night  I  was  there  and  the  next  day  at  8  o'clock,  Mr.  Daly 
loosed  me  on  bail.  At  the  very  same  time  me  pay  my  bail 
down,  Mr.  Russell  come  in  and  he  say  '^  My  God  I  you  go  loose 
that  man  ;  you  not  right  to  let  the  man  loose"  ;  and  Mr.  Daly 
say  ''  Well,  I  cannot  help  it  now."  So  I  go  in  my  house  and  I 
see  all  my  shop  broken  up ;  me  ask  the  people  who  did  it,  but  tbey 
no  tell  me  anything ;  me  ask  my  wife  but  she  not  know  who  do 
so ;  she  was  in  her  room.  So  I  come  to  town  to  the  lawyer  the 
same  day,  and  I  fetch  Mr.  Landry,  a  barrister.  Me  hire  Mr. 
Landry  a  carriage,  but  Mr.  Russell  did  not  come  to  the  Court 
when  I  appear  in  the  Court, 

Q.  5847.  Mr.  Jenkins — Will  you  ask  him  what  fee  he  paid? 
— A.  Me  paid  Mr.  Landry  $80  for  the  fee  and  $5  for  the  wag- 
gon. I  come  into  Court  with  Mr.  Landry,  and  Mr.  Daly  say  "York 
must  come  in  Court  next  week,  go  now."  So  next  week  again, 
I  go  to  Stewariville  Court.  Me  no  see  Mr.  Landry,  me  no  see 
Mr.  Russell ;   both  me  no  see.     So  me  stop  until  the  Court 
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orer.     Then  me  go  dose  to  Mr.  Daly,  and  me  say   ''  Mr,  Daly,    AUmmm. 

yon  no  call  my  case,  sir.''     Mr.  Daly  tell  me  Mr.  Bassell  no  uihS^iaTi 

come  to   the  CSonrt;  rery  heayy  charge  against  me;  rob  the 

estate.     Next  Conrt  Mr.  Bnssell  come  and  will  send  me  to 

Massamni.     So  I  come  into  town  to  Mr.  Landry  to  tell  me  why 

he    no    come,     and     he     say      "  Ton    mast     go     to     Mr. 

Daly     and    get     yonr    bail     money;     the    case   is   dropped 

against   yon.     Mr.     Bnssell    not  make   ont  case/'      So    me 

go   to    Haarlem    to    the    magistrate,    and   me   tell    him    he 

gi?e  me  bail  money ;  Mr.  Landry  say,  Mr.  Bassell  got  no  proof, 

case  dropped.     Bat  Mr.  Daly  tell  me  he  cannot  give  me  the 

money  becaase  Mr.  Bnssell  have  good  case  against  me  next  week* 

and  80  long  he  coald  not  give  me  the  money.  Then  me  say  ''Yon 

magistrate,  yon  must  make  manager  give  me  the  money ;  yon  go 

along  to  Mr.  Bassell,  make  him  give  me  the  money.''  Mr.  Daly 

say, "  Mr.  Bassell  very  good  man,  he  might  have  yon  locked  up 

becanse  yon  rob  the  estate,  bat  he  no  go  against  you.''' 

Q.  5848.  Well,  did  you  get  the  money  at  last  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  5849.  How  much  money  did  you  get  ? — ^A.  $50.  I  gave 
ISO  bail. 

Q.  5850.  And  Mr.  Daly  did  not  send  you  to  Massaruni  ? — A. 
No,  manager  say  ''Take  your  things  off  the  estate  and  go  away," 
Well,  me  no  place  to  go  to,  no  things  to  take. 

Q.  5851.  Why  did  you  leave  Windsor  Forest?— A.  Me  left 
Peter's  Hall  and  me  go  to  Windsor  Forest, 

Q.  5852.  Why  did  you  leave  Windsor  Forest  ? — A.  The  summer 
before  last  or  something  like  that. 

GL  5858.  But  why? — A.  The  manager  and  me  quarrel,  sir. 

Q.  5854.  What  was  your  quarrel  with  the  manager  about  ? 
Bont'  tell  a  long  story;  make  it  as  short  as  you  can  P — A.  Very 
well  sir;  One  Saturday  about  three  o'clock  Mr.  Cameron  came 
to  my  house  and  he  ask  me  '^  Driver  have  you  not  seen  the 
log-minder  "  so  I  ran  out  and  call  people  and  they  called  the 
Bog-minder ;  I  asked  why  he  not  mind  hogs ;  and  the  hog 
minder  say  "  Me  got  nine  bitts  last  week"  and  the  manager  say 
"  Send  to  the  missy ;  "  so  me  ask  him  what  he  send  for. 

The  President — I  dont  want  all  you  said  and  he  said ;  tell  us 
what  happened  ? — A.  Missy  make  cassava  bread  and  plantain 
bread;  hog  minder  say  "  Me  no  got  half  a  bitt  to  buy  nothing;'* 
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StMomMi.    so   I   tell   manager,   and   the   manager  give   me  one  Uow  on 
UthBaptiaro  the  breast  and  me  fall  down^  sir ;  me  fall   down,   sir,  and  my 
head  get  cut  here,  air  (pointing  to  the  back  of  it) . 

The  Preaident — ^Nerer  mind  vonr  head ;  I  suppose  it  is  healed 
by  this  time« 

Witness — ^Then  the  manager  got  hold  of  me  by  the  neck,  and 
threw  me  down  again,  and  told  me  to  be  off  from  the  estate. 

The  President — ^And  yon  left  the  estate  P^^A.  Yes. 

Q.  6855.  Did  you  bring  any  charge  against  the  manager  ?— 
A*  Me  come  to  town  and  me  see  Mr.  Brandon. 

Q.  5856.  Did  you  lodge  a  complaint  against  the  manager  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  me  bring  him  up  and  me  had  Mr.  Brandon,  sir. 

Q.  5857.  What  happened?  Was  the  manager  punished  or 
not? — A.  No.  Mr.  Cameron  begged  that  the  case  should 
not  be  taken  on,  and  Mr.  Brandon  consent  to  satisfaction ;  and 
the  manager  gave  $40. 

Q.  5858.  Did  you  get  the  $40  ? — A.  I  got  something  like  $40. 
I  cannot  remember  how  much  I  got  of  it.     I  had  to  pay  lawyer. 

Q.  5859.  And  you  dropped  the  case  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he 
drove  me  away  from  the  estate; 

Q.  5860.  Well,  have  you  any  other  complaints  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins  — I  want  to  ask  him  if  he  remembers  the  rate  of 
wages  at  Leonora  when  he  was  there. 

The  witness  gave  an  unintelligible  answer,  and  the  President 
held  a  conversation  with  him  in  Hindustani.  At  its  close,  Mr. 
Jenkins  asked  what  the  witness  had  said. 

The  President — I  don^t   think  he   is   of  much  use   to   you 
as  a  witness.     He  says  that  while  ho  was  at  Leonora  the  manager 
behaved  pretty  well,  and  that  he  used  to  get  six  bitts,  five  bitts 
and  five  and  a  half  bitts  a  day. 

Mr.  Cowie — There  are  just  two  questions  I  would  wish  the 
Commissioners  to  put.  One  is  what  the  charge  was  that  Mr. 
Bussell  made  against  him  at  the  Police  Court. 

The  President — ^It  appears^  as  far  as  {  can  make  out,  to  bo 
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ft  general  one.     He  says ''  I  did  nothing  that  was  wrong ;  there     

was  no  &alt  with  me ;  it  was  onlj  that  I  would  not  be  bound/'  ifthStfllili 

Ifr.  Cowie— But  I  ahould  like  to  know  what  wai  the  charge 
Mr,  BaaseU  brought  againat  him. 

The  President—He  says  there  was  no  fault  whaterer^  no 
diaTge. 

Q.  5861.  Mr.  Co wie— There  is  one  other  qeestion  I  would  like 
to  hare  put.  It  is  whether  when  he  was  at  Peter^i  Hall  he  had 
not  the  misfortune  to  be  tried  in  Court. 

The  President— He  says  there  never  was  any  complaint  against 
Um.  He  says  there  was  a  disturbance  about  the  tadjaj  and  he 
waa  taken  before  the  magistrate^  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  estate. 

Q.  5862.  Ton  say  you  ar^  a  Hindoo^  what  business  had  you 
at  a  tadja  festiyal  ?— A.  No  business. 

The  President— Tou  don't  want  to  ask  any  questionsi  Mr. 
Eussdl? 

Mr.  Bussell-^No^  sir ;  but  I  should  like  to  make  a  farther 
statement^  now  that  I  haye  heard  his  statement.  I  remem* 
her  distinctly  now  that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  wages 
to  pay  the  punt  loaders,  and  for  several  weeks  he  had 
drawn  much  more  money  than  he  could  account  for  by 
the  number  of  punts  that  were  delivered  to  the  mill.  I 
think  that  he  had  embexsled,  if  I  remember  aright,  over  $80 
before  he  was  discovered.  I  had  him  before  the  magis* 
trate  upon  the  charge,  but  from  the  fear  the  Coolies  had  of 
him  as  their  sirdar,  I  was  unable  to  substantiate  the  charge.  I 
was  not  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  if  I  took  them  to  the 
Court  they  would  give  evidence  to  substantiate  the  charge.  At  the 
same  time  I  had  no  doubt  about  the  man  having  embeaaled  the 
wmey. 

Q.  5863.  Did  you  withdraw  the  charge  then  ? — A.  I  withdrew 
the  ehazge. 

Q.  5864.  Then  why  did  you  pay  him  |60  ?— A.  I  did  not  pay 
him  $50. 


Mr.  Cowie— •It  was  not  Mr.  Russell  who  paid  him  the  money  i 
he  got  the  bail  money  out  of  Court. 

Vol.  IL  k1 
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JEhggjf%  Mr.  Bastell — My  reason  for  gettiDg  bim  ofF  the  estate  "was^ 
MMliifPtl^W  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  carrjiDg  on  t^ivo  ehops^  one  on  the  estate  and  one  in. 
""■^  *  the  village^  and  there  ivasno  end  of  quarrels  between  him  ancl 
the  people.  He  had  been  ordered  not  to  keep  a  shop  on  the 
estate,  and  then  he  had  recourse  to  one  in  the  village.  It  iiraa 
in  conspquence  of  that  and  the  embezzlement  that  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  estate.  If  I  recollect  right  the  young  girl  he 
cohabited  with  was  indentured  to  the  estate,  and  I  think,  I  let 
her  off  part  of  her  time,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  lot  from 
the  estate.  I  have  no  doubt  I  can  find  a  record  in  the  liumi^ra- 
tioti  office  of  my  having  given  her  part  of  her  time.  Her  name 
was  Bosama. 

The  Commission  thei],at  a  quarter  past  two^  adjourned. 
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Fourteenth  Dayf  Friday,  IQth  Septr. 


The  Commiasioners  took  their  seats  at  IL  o'Clock. 
Mr,  Nicholas  Cox,  Inspector  General  of  Police,  sworn. 

Q.  6865.  Mr.  Nicholas  Cox^  I  think  ? — A.  Nicholas  Cox^  yes, 

Q.  5866.  Tea  are  Inspeetor  General  of  Police  ? — A.  Inspector 
General  of  Police. 

Q.  5867.  How  long  have  you  held  that  appointment  ?— -A* 
Since  the  17th  January^  18G1. 

Q.  5868.  Did  you  hold  any  appointment  under  Government 
previously  ? — ^A.  Tvro  acting  appointments  :  one  in  1860^  as  a 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  on  the  West  Coast^  Demerara,  for  about 
nine  months^  and  an  acting  appointment  as  Inspector  of  Police 
in  1859  in  Essequebo^  also  for  about  nine  months. 

Q.  5869.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Colony  ? — A.  I 
came  out  in  1847^  but  I  was  born  in  the  Colony  in  1829. 

Q.  5870.  Under  what  Ordinance  are  you  acting  as  Inspector 
General  of  Police? — A.  Under  Ordinance  No.  9,  of  1839. 

Q.  5871.  As  amended  by  No.  20,  of  1868?— A.  No,  sir; 
there  have  been  no  amendments  in  Ordinance  9  of  1839,  except  by 
Ordinance  No.  28  of  1839.  There  are  other  Ordinances  in  force 
in  connection  with  the  police  besides  these,  especially  Ordi- 
nances 13  of  1838  and  17  of  1838.  The  latter  is  a  very  impor- 
tant Ordinance.  They  are  marked  "  obsolete^^  in  the  edition  of 
the  laws,  but  they  have  never  been  repealed.  That  was  the  Ordi- 
nance under  which  the  arming  of  the  Police  Force  was  estiib- 
lished. 

Q.  5872.  That  printed  edition  of  the  laws,  I  understand,  has 
no  validity;  it  is.  not  an  official  record  of  the  statute? — A.  No  : 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has.  These  two  Ordinances,  Nos.  18 
and  17  of  1838^  I  know  have  never  been  repealed. 


"ff.  Com* 
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jr.  Cm.  Q.  S878.  The  Preftident-^Section  B  of  Ordinance  9  of  1889 
ImSmiSm  v^^ii^*  ^  aniform  system  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  whole 
of  the  Police  Establishment  in  British  Oniana.  Have  tou  got 
that?~A.  We  have  certain  rules  and  regulations,  which  sure 
drawn  up  with  reference  to  certain  matiers,  and  others  in  ike 
form  of  general  orders  issued  on  Tarious  aulgects. 

Q.  6874.  Have  jon  the  regulations  required  in  sectioiL  6  ? 
— -A.  I  have  all  the  rules  and  regulations  which  were  in  force 
since  the  Police  Force  was  established.  The  Police  Force  was  es- 
toblished  in  1889  and  I  took  it  over  in  1861.  All  the  oidem  and 
regulations  which  were  in  force  then  are  in  force  now. 

Q.  5875.  Hare  yon  got  them  ?— A.  Tes ;  but  not  here :  tliej 
are  most  of  them  posted  on  boards  and  hung  up  in  the  Office. 

Q.  5876.  Sir  George  Young— You  saj  the  Police  Force  was 
established  in  1889  ? — ^A.  It  was  established  under  an  Inspector 
Omeral  of  Police  in  1889 ;  previous  to  that  it  was  under  the 
Sheriffli. 


Q.  6877.  Are  those  Acts  passed  in  188S  acted  upon  now  ? — 
A.  They  are  to  a  certain  extent.  For  instance,  the  arming  of 
the  men  is  acted  upon ;  and  most  of  the  rules  there  having  refer- 
ence to  the  salaries  of  the  inspectors'  of  police  are  acted  upon.  Bnt 
there  are  certain  powers  which  are  given  to  the  police  under  those 
Ordinances  which  have  not  been  put  in  force  of  late.  Here 
are  the  rules  and  regulations  in  one  of  the  Ordinances — printed 
rules  and  regulations. 

Q.  6878.  The  President— What  is  the  date  of  the  Ordinance? 
—A.  1888 ;  and  the  Ordinance  No.  28  of  1889  does  not  repeal 
these  "  Bules  and  Begulations.'' 

Q.  5879.  But  the  Ordinance  of  1889  requires  rules  and  regu- 
lations to  be  drawn  out  ? — A.  There  were  rules  and  regulations 
drawn  out^  and  added  to  those  in  force  previously,  which  are 
acted  upon  now. 

Q.  6880.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  Immigration 
Department  ? — A.  I  had  during  1867.  Complaints  were  sent  to 
my  Department  to  be  inrestigated  by  the  police,  which  fomerlj 
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toe  intestigtted  by  the  Immigration  Department.     Otherwiae  I     ^•Om. 
hm  none.  iMSipUiQfQ 

Q.  6881.  Do  yon  know  tlie  reason  of  their  being  sent  to  jon 
iBitead  of  to  the  Immigration  Department  ?— A.  Tea ;  it  was 
done  in  conaeqnence  of  a  misoonoeption  of  a  minnte  left  bj 
Ooremor  Sir  Tnuuna  Hincks  when  he  went  to  England. 

Q.  6882.  Hare  yon  got  that  minnte  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  have  not 
got  the  mixLute  ;  I  hare  a  corretpondenoe  on  the  subject^  but  not 
tlie  minnte. 


Q.  5883.  Mr.  Hincka  was  in  England  at  the  time  ?— A.  At 
the  time  I  recdTed  those  orders. 

Q.  5884.  "Who  was  acting? — ^A.  Mqor  Mnndy,  Lieutenant 
OoTemor  Mnndy. 

a  5885.  How  long  did  that  last  ?— A.  It  lasted  for  aboat 
nine  months. 

Q.  5886.  Do  jon  recollect  how  manj  oases  jon  were  concerned 
in  on  the  part  of  immigrants  daring  that  time  ?•— A.  I  recollect 
ike  most  important  ones. 

CI.  5887.  Do  yon  recollect  how  many  there  were  ? — A.  No ; 
I  cannot  say  I  recollect  how  many  there  were,  because  they 
were  on  such  Tarions  subjects ;  forging  passes  and  personating 
other  people ;  the  average  were  very  trifling  cases ;  but  I  recollect 
the  more  serious  ones. 

Q.  6888.  Will  you  mention  some  of  them  — ?  A.  One  was  at 
BfUerpriie.  It  was  with  reference  to  the  manager  locking  up 
some  immigrants  in  the  necessary  of  the  hospital  and  giving 
tbem  salts. 

CL  5889.  What  was  the  end  of  that  ?— A.  The  manager  was 
fined  |800. 

Q.  5890.  What  was  his  name  ? — ^A.  Clarke. 

Q.  5891.  Sir  George  Toung — ^That  is  to  say  he  was  fined  not  by 
yonnelf  as  condnctor  of  the  examination,  but  by  the  Magistrate  ? — 
A.  I  did  not  conduct  these  examinations  ;  I  could  not  conduct 
them.  I  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  detective 
sergeant  of  police^  who  consulted  me  as  he  went  along. 

Q.  6892.  Mr.  Cowie— Th^  manager  was  fined  $30  in  each 
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JTCInt.     case,  I  believe? — A.  What  I  recollect  of  the  ease  ia  that  lie  wai 
liAhBepiiaro  ^^^  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^  aggregate^  I  think  by  Mr.  Fraser. 

Q.  6893.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — ^Waa  it  in  the  Stipendiary  Ma- 
gistrate's Court  or  the  principal  court  ? — A.  It  was  in  the  Stipen- 
diary Magistrate's  Court  under  his  summary  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Cowie — ^The  Commission  have  the  record  of  the  case. 

Q.  5894.  The  President — You  placed  these  cases  in  the  hands 
of — who  ? — A.  The  principal  detective  sergeant.  Sometimes  an 
Inspector.  The  Inspector  of  the  district  generally  watched  the 
case. 

Mr.  Jenkins — Would  you  ^sk  whether  the  origin  of  the  prose- 
cution was  not  that  these  persons  had  come  down  to  complain  at 
the  Immigration  Of9ce  ? 

Q.  5895.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  know  whether  these  per- 
sons had  been  to  the  Immigration  Office  before  the  matter  was 
referred  to  you  ? — ^A.  I  know  that  they  had,  and  the  pape!rs  were 
referred  to  me  from  the  Immigration  Office. 

Mr.  Jenkins — Will  you  ask  the  further  question  whether  the 
witness  is  aware  they  were  convicted  by  the  same  magistrate  for 
having  been  absent  from  duty  to  make  that  complaint  ? — A.  No  ; 
that  I  am  not  aware  of.  It  may  be  on  Mr.  Crosby's  minutes,  or 
it  may  appear  from  the  papers  that  they  were ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  it. 

The  President — Convicted  by  the  same  magistrate  do  you  say, 
Mr.  Jenkins? 

Mr,  Jenkins — I  understand  so.  Perhaps  it  may  be  settled  by 
a  reference  to  the  books,  which  are  here. 

Mr.  Cox — The  papers  were  handed  by  me  to  Mr.  Gallagher 
the  other  day.  Without  the  papers  are  put  in  my  hands  I 
cannot  say  whether  they  were  convicted  by  the  same  magistrate 
or  not. 

Q.  5896.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  remember  any  other 
case  investigated  at  this  period  which  led  to  proceedings  before 
the  Courts  ? — A.  There  were  two  cases  against  a  driver  named 
Evans,  I  think,  at  La  Grange;  the  result  of  the  prosecution  I 
am  not  aware  of  just  now,  but  I  think  he  was  convicted.  The 
papers  were  sent  in  aiterwards^ 
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Q.  M97,  The  papers  were  sent  ia  ? — A.  I   received  instruc-     2^*  Oom 
tions  from  the  Government  Secretary's  Office  to  let  the  police  i6tk8Mtit70 
inquire  and  prosecute,  and  the  papers  were  sent  in  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  Secretary's  Office.      I  have  not  had  access  to  the  papers 
since^  and  I  am  not  aware  of  the  result.     The  papers  will  show  it. 

Q.  5898.  Do  you  remember  what  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  were  that  the  driver  was  prosecuted  for? — A,  Striking  an 
immigraut  as  far  as  I  recollect ;  but  I  cannot  speak  with  certain- 
ty as  to  the  result  of  the  prosecution^  whether  there  was  a  con- 
Tiction  or  not. 

Q.  S899.  The  President— Dd  you  recollect  any  other  case  ? — 
A.  There  was  another  case  at  Zeelugt,  in  connection  with  which 
^  document  was  read  the  other  day. 

Q.  5900.  To  what  document  do  yon  refer  ? — A.  The  docu- 
ment Mr.  Jenkins  laid  over^  which  I  stated  at  the  time  that  I 
could  give  some  information  about  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Crosby's 
examination. 

Q.  5901.  What  was  that  ? — A.  It  was  a  complaint  against 
a  manager  and  driver  for  illusing  and  beating  certain  immigrantsi 
and  also  a  question  with  regard  to  wages.  It  turned  out  on 
inquiry  being  made  on  the  estate  that  the  immigrants  stated 
that  the  driver  had  beaten  them^  but  they  stated  distinctly  that 
the  manager  had  not  beaten  them ;  so  the  complaint  was  laid 
against  the  driver  only. 

Mr.  Cowie — Would  the  Commission  allow  me  to  mention 
that  I  do  not  see  any  return  in  the  papers  which  have  been 
given  in  from  the  Government  Secretary's  Office  in  reference  to 
either  of  these  cases  at  La  Orange  and  Zeelugt  ? 

Sir  George  Young — From  other  sources  we  have  had  occa« 
sion  to  observe  that  the  return  is  not  very  complete. 

Mr.  Cox^ — ^The  case  was  tried  by  Mr.  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
Daly  and  dismissed.  The  Inspector  of  Police,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  Mr.  Firth,  Sub-Immigration  Agent,  were  present  at 
the  trial.  The  question  with  regard  to  wages  I  did  not  go  into; 
bnt  I  entered  into  a  correspondence  relative  to  it,  because  I  did 
not  consider  that  the  police  were  the  proper  persons  to  inquire 
into  questions  of  wages. 

Q.  5902.  The  Pre8ident«>^With  whom  was    your  oorrespon*    » 
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J^Cm.     denoe  ? — A.  The  OoTcniment  Secretarj.     These  are  the  papers 
Itih8ipil870  ^  the  Zeebtgt  caae. 

The  papers  were  handed  in. 

Q.  5908,  Sir  George  Toung — ^After  that  correspondence  were 
yott  requested  to  undertake  the  inrestigation  with  regard  to  wagpea? 
—A.  No. 

Q'  5904.  Did  anj  investigation  with  regard  to  wages  after 
that  come  before  you  to  be  undertaken  ? — ^A.  1  think  not. 

Q.  5905.  Do  jou  remember  a  case  at  Cqffee  Grave  of  neglect 
to  endorse  certificates  ?— A.  I  do  perfectly  well.  The  immi- 
grants came  to  town  to  the  Immigration  Office  and  stated  that 
the  manager  of  the  estate  refused  to  sign  their  provisional 
certificates ;  and  I  was  instructed  to  take  proceedings  in  the 
matter.  The  Inspector  of  Police  in  Essequebo  took  the  case 
up^  and  the  immigrants  went  down  to  the  estate  with  him  and 
the  proprietor  of  the  estate  who  lived  a  short  distance  from  the 
estate  signed  for  them^  the  manager,  I  believCi  having  left  the 
estate. 

Q.  5906.  The  manager  havbg  left  the  estate  in  the  meanwhile  f 
•^A.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect  he  was  leaving  the  estate  just  at 
the  time.  He  ought  to  have  signed  the  certificates  but  he  would 
not,  and  went  away  leaving  them  unsigned.  The  proprietor  of 
the  estate  was  not  aware  of  it ;  and  when  the  Inspector  of  Police 
brought  the  matter  to  his  notice  he  at  once  signed  the  certificates, 
and  the  immigrants  came  back  to  the  Immigration  Office  and 
reported  the  circumstance. 

Q.  5907.  You  did  not  find  that  the  certificates  had  been  left 
unsigned  on  account  of  any  complaint  against  the  immigrants  ? 
*— Ai  No ;  I  think  not.  I  am  answering  now  from  memory.  I 
have  the  official  letter  before  me,  with  reference  to  that  matter. 

Q.  5908.  Of  the  less  important  or  less  conspicuous  investiga- 
tions which  you  had  to  undertake,  what  struck  you  as  being  the 
most  usual  cause  of  disagreement  between  the  employers  and  the 
immigrants  ? — ^A.  Well,  from  the  various  matters  I  have  been 
mixed  up  with,  it  has  always  been  with  reference  to  wages. 

Q.  5909.  Always  with  reference  to  wages  ?— A.  I  think  so.   t 
do  not  recollect  any  other  question  that  I  know  of.    There  have 
•  been  assaults  j  there  was  a  case  at  Annandale. 
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Q.  5910.  For  instance^  this  case  of  tlie  non-endorsement  of     if.  Oom. 
eertificates ;    yon  wonld  not  call  that  a  case  of  wages  ? — A.  No  ;  laois^ieTO. 
but  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

Q.  5911.  I  mean  this.  Of  those  investigations  you  used  to 
undertake  in  Major  Mundy's  time  you  say  many  were  unimportantj 
and  you  do  not  remember  the  particulars.  But  what  struck  you 
as  being  the  most  frequent  cause  of  disagreement  ?^A.  Those 
cases  I  have  mentioned  were  not  wages,  but  assaults. 

Q.  5912.  But  others  were  questions  of  wages? — A.  I  was  not 
confining  myself  to  what  occurred  in  Major  Mundy's  time ;  but 
the  way  in  which  I  am  brought  in  contact  with  these  questions 
throughout  the  whole  Colony.  Those  in  the  time  of  Major 
Mnndy  were  assaults  principally. 

Q.  5913.  Do  I  understand  then,  that  not  only  in  Major 
Mnndy^s  time,  but  at  other  times  you  have  had  to  investigate 
cases  of  wages  ? — ^A.  I  did  investigate  a  case  at  Perseverance 
last  year.  Simply  because  I  was  on  the  spot,  I  was  directed 
to  hold  the  investigation,  and  I  held  it.  But  it  is  when  dis- 
turbances take  place  and  I  have  to  go  down,  as  I  very  frequently 
bave  with  the  police.  Those  disturbances  are  caused  by  disputes 
arising  in  connection  with  wages.  There  was  another  matter 
too  in  connection  with  Perseverance  besides  wages.  There  was 
lome  charge  against  the  manager  for  having  connection  with  the 
wife  of  a  driver. 

Q.  5914.  Was  that  at  Perseverance?^ A.  Yes.  I  held  the 
tvo  inquiries  at  the  same  time.  It  had  all  reference  to  one 
matter. 

Q*  5915.  Mr.  Cowie — May  I  ask  whether  Mr.  Cox  has  fre- 
qnently  had  to  investigate  disturbances  ari8i):g  out  of  disputes 
about  wages  ? — A.  I  do  not  investigate.  I  merely  go  down  to 
see  that  the  police  are  properly  arranged  and  the  peace  properly 
preserved. 

Q.  5916.  Are  disturbances  on  that  ground  frequent? — ^A. 
Yes ;  they  have  been  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Q.  5917.  Sir  George  Young— In  these  'disturbances,  with 
regard  to  wages,  is  the  question  most  commonly  a  dispute  as 
to  the  rate  of  wages ;  or  as  to  the  payment  or  non-payment  of 
wages  ?-— A.  As  to  the  rate  of  wages* 

Q.  5918.  Should  you  aay    the  non-payment  or  stoppage  of 

ir2 
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iv.  Cmt.  wages  was  a  fueqnent  cause  of  complaint  with  the  immigrants  ? — 
i6t^ Sept  187*.  ^*  ^^^  f  I  belieTe  it  is.  I  do  not  hold  investigations  into  these 
matters ;  what  I  am  telling  you  is  merely  hearsi^y  on  the  estates. 
The  most  frequent  cause  of  dispute  is  with  regard  to  the  rate  of 
wages,  I  have  no  doubt  there  have  been  instances  in  which  they 
have  spoken  of  money  having  been  stopped.  By  that  I  mean 
for  worh. 

Q.  5919.  Do  I  understand  you  speak  from  obserration  when 
you  say  that  there  have  been  cases  with  regard  to  disputes  as  to 
the  rate  of  wages,  but  that  you  do  not  speak  from  observation 
when  you  say  that  you  believe  there  have  been  cases  of  dispute 
as  to  stoppages? — A.  As  to  the  rate  of  wagesj  I  know  there 
have  been ;  I  know  cases  in  which  they  have  occurred^  bat 
when  you  ask  me  if  I  know  of  cases  of  disputes  as  to  wages 
having  been  stopped,  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance.  But  I  may 
state  that  I  know  generally  that  complaints  are  made  by  immi- 
grants of  wages  being  stopped.  I  know  it  from  general  observa- 
tion, though  I  do  not  know  any  particular  case  in  which  it  came 
under  my  immediate  observation  on  any  particular  estate. 

Q.  5920.  What   instructions  did  you  give  to  your  sergeant  of 
police  in   investigating  questions   as  to  the  rate  of  wages  ? — ^A. 
We  have  not  investigated  cases  as  to  the  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  6921.  Your  sergeants  never  did  ? — ^A.  No.     I  protested 
against  their  doing  so.     I  believe  they  had  no  power  to  do  so. 


Q.  5922.  Mr.  Cowie—  Would  you  ask  Mr.  Coz  what  he 
means  by  saying  he  protested  against  their  doing  so  ?<*-A.  I 
wrote  to  the  Government  Secretary  and  requested  that  I  might 
be  permitted  not  to  do  so.  I  think,  if  you  will  peimit  me  to 
read  a  short  letter,  it  ^ill  throw  a  gcod  deal  of  light  upon  the 
matter.  I  knew  that  the  direction  that  the  police  should  under- 
take such  investigations  arose  from  a  misconception,  and  when 
the  Governor  returned  I  had  it  put  right. 

Q.  6923.  Sir  George  Young«— Ihis  was  on  the  first  occasion 
upon  which  you  ^ere  directed  to  investigate  a  question  of  wages? 
A.  Yes;  I  wrote  to  the  GoTexsmcnt  Secretary,  and  this  was  the 
reply : — 

No.  667.  Gtrerrment  Secretary's  Office, 

15th  .Apii),  1867. 

Sib, — Having  laid  before  the  Lieutensnt-Governor  your  letter  of  the 
9th  ultimo,  I  sm  directed  to  inform  yen  that  you  are  in  enor  in  sup- 
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poBiog  it  ty  have  beaa  His  Excelleaey's  iutaatioa  to  devol^o  oq  tke       y.  Com, 
Polled  Ae  condacttoQ  of  all  proseoatioas  in  cawa  •£  Itninigraats.  , . .  ^_^  '    ^ 

The  rale  laid  dowa  by  Mr.  Hineka  appears  to  haire  been  simply 
tbit  Mr.  Orosby  ahonld  in  e?ery  oaab  apply  for  iastraofcioos  aad  take 
nostep  without  the  Goferaor*a  authority,  aad  to  that  the  Liettteaaut- 
Govenuv  proposes  to  adhere. 

in  cases  of  assault  and  ill-usage,  etc ,  the  Police  will  be  employed  if 
eooaidsred  expedient. 

Qaestions  of  Wages,  ConiractSi  ^.,  will  be  inquired  into  and  dealt 
mUk  by  the  Immigration  Department. 

I  hare  the  honour  to  be«  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  Serf  ant, 

(Signed,)  JAS.  B.  EOLLIOAN, 

Ooyernment  Secretary. 

Q.  5924.  Tbe  President— What  was  the  date,  of  the  letter  you 
have  read  ?— A.  It  is  ietter  ^o.  657,  of  the  15th  April,  1867. 
And  on  the  Zhi  October  1667,  when  the  Governor  was  back,  I 
wrote  this  minute  to  Mr.  Gallagher  :^ 

(Copt),  Inspector  General's  Office, 

2nd  October,  1867. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Governor  that  tbe  Police 
ahouid  prosecute  in  these  cases,  and  therefore,  beg  to  return  these 
papers  to  Mr.  Gallagher,  in  holies  that  he  will  ask  for  instructions  to 
he  allowed  to  prosi^yte.aa  he  used  jto4G  in  all  such  matters,  unt>l  the 
lieatenant-Governor  imposed. that  duty. on  the  Pojiice  Department, 
the  members  of  which  have  not' the  knowledge  or  power  to  prosecute 
with  advantage. 

(Signed,)        NICHOLAS  COX,  I.  G.P.  P. 

After  that  minute  I  had  no  more  cases  sent  to  me, — no  more 
cases  but  what  ought  tg  come  to  the  police. 

Q.  59!!25,  Sir  George  Young — ^l^hose  papers  you  sent  back  to 
yir.  Gallagher^  did  they  relate  to  a  case  of  wages? — A,  No; 
they  had  reference  to  a  mauV  indenture. 

Q.  5926.  Since  that  time  has^Mr.  Orosby  ever  requested  you 
to  undertake  investigations  ? — 4^  No ;  I  do  xiot  think  he  haai  except 
lach  as  the  ffilkfi  ouf^t .  to'  undertake*  I  consider  that  assault 
cues  and  such  like  it  is  the  business  uf  the  police  to  inqtiire  iiito. 
There  Jiave  been  one  or  two  matters  sent  from  the  office,  for 
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jr.  Omt.  instance  one  was  as  to  whether  a  man  who  had  been 
letkBcptltTi  vemoyed  from  an  estate  had  any  debts  owing  to  hitn, 
and  whether  the  police  should  not  endeavour  .  to  collect  hia 
debts.  I  stated  that  I  did  not  see  how  the  police  could  pos- 
sibly endeaTOur  to  collect  a  man's  debts.  I  am  very  particalar 
about  papers  coming  from  the  Immigration  Office^  in  cases  in 
which  I  consider  the  police  ought  not  to  interfere,  not  to  permit 
them  to  interfere.  But  I  have  some  papers  from  Mr.  Crosby 
before  1867,  where  by  following  out  his  instructions  in  a  case 
we  became^  as  he  told  us  the  other  day,  trespassers.  That  was 
before  1867,  not  afterwards.  There  was  also  another  case  where 
the  police  prosecuted — ^it  having  been  brought  to  our  notice  by 
the  Immigration  Department — with  reference  to  the  death  of  a 
Chinese  on  Annandale,  who  was  beaten  by  a  man  named  Baker^ 
and  an  overseer  named  Maddison.  The  papers  have  been  sent  in 
to  the  Commission. 

Q.  5927.  Was  this  a  case  in  Governor  Mundy's  time  ? — A. 
No ;  in  G-overnor  Hincks'  time.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  case  of 
manslaughter.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  and  a  verdict 
was  brought  against  Baker,  There  was  no  verdict  against 
Maddison. 

Q.  5928.  The  President — A  verdict  of  manslaughter  against 
Baker  ? — A.  No ;  it  must  have  been  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder, 
I  think,  because  Baker  escaped  from  the  colony,  and  we  brought 
him  back  from  Trinidad.  The  papers  have  been  asked  for  and 
they  have  been  all  sent  in, 

Q,  5929.  Sir  George  Young — ^There   was   no  verdict  at  the 
inquest  against  Maddison  ? — ^A.  No  verdict  at  the  inquest  against 
Maddison. 

Q.  5930.  Was  Maddison  afterwards  tried  ? — ^A.    No. 

Mr.  Jenkins — ^Will  you  ask  whether  there  was  any  evidence 
against  him  ? 

Q.  5931.  The  President — You  mentioned  both  Baker  and 
Maddison  ? — A.  There  were  warrants  taken  out  for  both  Baker 
and  Maddison.  They  both  eluded  the  Police,  though  we  searched 
for  them  from  the  Pomeroon  to  the  Corentyne.  Maddison  was, 
I  believe,  assisted  in  eluding  .the  police  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
formerly  an  inspector  of  police.  Being  well  up  to  the  moves  of 
the  poUce  he  thwarted  them.  Baker  got  out  of  the  Colony 
altogether. 
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Q.  5932.  Sir  George  Young — ^When    you  say  there   was  no      jr.  Cb#« 
against  Maddison^  do  you  mean  that  he  was  tried  ? — ^A. 


No  ;  there  was  an  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  the  Chinaman 
and  a  verdict  of  murder^  I  presume^  was  brought  in  against 
Baker^  but  none  against  Maddison.  The  Coroner  who  held  the 
inquest  informed  me  of  that^  and  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  the 
warrant  which  he  had  issue!  for  the  apprehension  of  Maddison 
to  be  enforced^  but  the  one  against  Baker  must  be  enforced.  On 
tiiat  information  from  the  Coroner  I  stopped  the  warrant  against 
Maddison  (torn  being  enforced^  as  the  Coroner  told  me  there  was 
nothing  against  him ;  thereupon  the  search  ceased  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned^  but  the  warrant  remained  in  force^  I  believe,  for 
about  three  months. 

OL  5933.  Mr.  Cowie — ^Would  you  ask  whether  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  a  man  against  whom  there  is  a  warrant  for  murder,  if 
he  escapes  to  the  islands,  the  police  have  means  of  seaching  for 
him  there  and  bringing  him  back  ?— A.  We  go  through  the  usual 
course  of  taking  depositions  and  getting  a  warrant  from  the 
Chief  Justice  and  the  order  of  the  Governor.  We  send  an 
officer  down  to  the  place  where  the  man  is  supposed  to  be,  depo- 
sitions  are  taken  again  there,  the  warrant  of  the  Chief  Justice 
here  is  countersigned  by  the  Chief  Justice  there,  an  order  from 
the  Governor  is  obtained  and  a  regular  form  gone  through  accor- 
ding  to  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

QL  5934.  The  President — You  say  depositions  are  taken  again 
there  ? — ^A.  If  there  is  any  evidence  against  the  man  there  you 
have  to  give  it.  I  am  thinking  of  a  case  in  which  we  had  to 
send  up  some  men  to  Cayenne.  We  gave  evidence  which  woiQd 
have  affected  them  there.  But  in  a  case  like  this  of  Baker's,  I 
think,  the  evidence  my  officer  gives  is  to  prove  the  signatures  to 
the  warrant, 

Q.  5935.  Mr.  Cowie — Surely  a  warrant  against  a  man  backed 
by  the  Chief  J  ustice  here  would  be  acted  upon  in  any  other  Colo- 
ny ?— A.  Not  unless  backed  by  the  Chief  Justice  there.  I  have 
arrested  a  man  with  a  warrant  backed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Trioidad  and  have  had  to  release  him  and  run  the  chance  of 
catching  him  again  after  the  warrant  was  backed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  here. 

CI.  5936.  The  President — You  say  you  take  depositions  in  the 
islands  ? — ^A.  If  there  is  any  further  evideuce  that  we  can  adduce 
there. 

Q.  6937.  Yott  do  not  send  the  people  who  have  made  depoiU 
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( 
ir.  Caau     tions  here,  together    wtth^he  warrant  and  your  police  officer,  to 

iMtot  1I9«  repeat   their  evidence  there  ? — ^A.    No ;    the  sergeant   of  police 

who  goes   down,    supposing  he  finds  stolen  property,  or  anything^ 

connected  with  the  murder,  would  give  evidence  of  the  fact  before 

the  Court  there. 

Q.  5938.  Mr.  Cowie— Would  you  ask  when  the  case  of  ^n- 
nandale  occurred  ?— A.  In  18S8;  I  think  in  May,  1868;  the29tli 
May,  1868,  if  I  recollect  aright. 

Q.  5939.  Mr.  Jenkins — Will  you  ask  whether  a  general  order 
was  issued  to  the  police  not  to  touch  Maddison  ?  — ^A.  A  gene- 
ral order  was  issued  by  me. 

Q.  5910.  Not  to  arrest  Maddison? — ^A.  Yes;  not  to  put  the 
warrant  in  force. 

Q.  5941.  The  President— That  was  done  in  consequence  of 
what  the  Coroner  told  you  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  6942.  Who  was  the  Coroner  ?— A.   Mr.  Dougall. 

Q.  5943.  A  Stipendiary  Magistrate  ?— «A.  No ;  a  local  justice 
of  the  peace. 

Q.  5944.  Mr,  Jenkins — Will  you  ask  if  he  was  not  the  man- 
ager of  the  adjoining  estate  ? — A.  Yes,  he  was ;  but  I  did  not 
consider  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a  Coroner  on  that  account.  As 
that  question  has  been  asked,  I  may  say  that  the  same 
Coroner  sent  on  the  son  of  the  lessee  of  the  next  estate  on  the 
other  side  of  him    to  the  Supreme  Court  for  murder. 

Q.  5945.  The  President— For  the  murder  of  a    Coolie  ? — A. 
Of  a  Chinese  woman. 

Q.  5946.  The  son  of  the  manager  ? — ^A.  The  son  of  the  lessee 
of  the  next  estate  to  him.  This  is  the  general  order  I  issued : 
'*  The  warrant  of  arrest  issued  by  Mr.  David  Dougall,  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  P.  S.  Maddison,  charged  with  the  murder  of  a 
Chinese  immigrant,  named  Low-a>see,  indentured  to  Fin.  Annan^ 
dale,  on  the  East  Coast  of  Demerara,  is  not  to  be  enforced,  as 
no  verdict  was  found  against  P.  S.  Maddison  by  the  jury,  who 
sat  at  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  the  said  Low-a<«see.  The 
warrant  against  John  Baker  is  still  to  be  enforced.'^ 

Q.  5947.  In  the  case  at  Zeelufft  the  sergeant  you  sent  to  in- 
quire into  the  case  x&et  witb'some  little^  opffOsitibn  did  he  ilot? 
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—A.  He  did^  ioasronch  as.  lie  was  tol#  tbat  the  manager  of  tlie     JT.  Omt. 
estate  did  not  consider  that  the  police  bad  any  right  or  authority  lethScptieTO 
to  inquire  into  such  questions. 

Q.  5948.  And  not  in  the  most  courteous  terms  was  it  ? — 
A.  Well^  not  exactly. 

OL  5949.  la  that  an  uncommon  case  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  it  is.  Some- 
times the  police  have  some  little  difSculty  to  get  receipts  for  im- 
migrants taken  to  the  estates  by  order  of  the  magistrates^  but  as 
a  rule  there  are  not  many  disputes  between  the  estates  and  the 
police. 

Q.  5950.  Sir  Geoi^e  Young — Under  section  106  of  Ordinance 
4  of  1864^  notice  of  desertions  must  be  sent  to  you  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  5951.  What  do  you  do  with  them  ?— « A.  I  file  them  and 
send  out  notice  to  every  police  station  in  the  Colony  stating  that 
inch  and  such  a  person  has  deserted.  The  section  does  not  tell 
me  what  to  do  with  them ;  it  merely  says  they  are  to  come  to  me. 

Q.  5952.  That  is  one  reason  why  J  asked.  There  is  a  penalty 
in  the  section  if  the  manager  does  not  report  ? — ^A.  There  is. 

Q.  5953.  Did  you  erer  know  an  instance  of  that  being  enforc- 
ed?— A.  I  know  a  great  many  cases  in  which  inqidries  relatiye 
to  it  hare  been  made.  In  this  way  : — I  take  this  clause  to  have 
reference  very  much  to  immigrants  being  taken  up  and  sent  to 
the  Colonial -Hospital;  and  then  if  it  is  proved  that  the  manager 
bas  not  given  notice  of  the  desertion  of  that  immigrant  he  has  to 
pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  immigrant  in  the  hospital ;  but 
if  he  has  giv^i  notice  he  has  not  to  pay.  Instances  are  continu- 
ally occurring — I  have  one  before  me  now^  to  inquire  if  the  mana- 
ger has  given  that  notice.  I  find  genially  that  the  notice  has  been 
given.  I  have  some  recollection^  I  think,  of  a  prosecution 
agaiip^  a  manager  for  this  in  Essequebo;  but  I  am  speaking 
la^rely  from  inemo^'y  and  I  had  rather  not  say  anything  further 
about  it.     If  you  wish,  I  will  look  it  up,  to  be  certain  about  it. 

« 

Qi  6954.  As  I  understand  your  answer,  the  manager^  if  he 
does  not  send  notice  to  the  police  and  the  immigrant  goes  to 
the  Colonial  Hospital,  has  to  pay  ? — A«  The  estate  has  to  pay ; 
bat  if  be  has  duly  given  notice  the  Colony  pays. 

Q.  5965.  Do  you  know  any  instances  in  which  estates  have 
had  to  pay  for  their  immigrants  under  these  circumstances  ? — ^A.  I 
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^*  Com»  hftye  known  cases  referred  to  me  and  I  have  replied  to  them^  but 
Xetli8^pti870.  ^l^&t  tbe  result  has  been  I  do  not  know  ;  because  tbey  bave  been 
managed  in  the  Goyemment  Secretary's  Office.  I  may  say  also  I 
bare  known  cases  in  which  disputes  have  arisen  between  the 
managers  and  the  police  as  to  whether  the  notice  has  been  given 
or  not.  I  think  the  manager  should  demand  a  receipt  in  every 
cascj  as  I  demand  a  receipt  for  every  deserter  taken  to  each 
estate. 

Q.  6956.  Do  you  mean  that  the  penalties  in  the  106th 
section  were  merely  inserted  there  for  the  sake  of  receiving 
what  is  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  147th  section  ? — ^A. 
No ;  I  say  it  is  in  connection  with  that  : — "  Provided  that 
no  charge  shall  be  made  against  such  proprietor  or  lessee  for 
any  such  immigrant  admitted  with  that  order,  if  it  shall  be 
proved  that  the  names  of  the  indentured  immigrants  thereon  had 
been  regularly  called  over  at  the  daily  muster,  and  that  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  such  immigrant  may  have  been  discovered 
to  be  absent  without  leave,  report  of  his  desertion  was 
duly  made  according  to  law.''  If  you  wish  to  know  from  me 
whether  under  this  106th  section  on  receiving  due  notice  I  send 
out  and  have  the  parties  arrested,  the  other  Ordinance  states  that 
a  man  is  not  a  deserter  until  he  has  been  away  seven  days, 
whereas  from  this  you  woiQd  imagine  he  was  a  deserter  after 
forty-eight  hours. 

Q.  5957.  By  the  106th  section  notice  is  to  be  giten  within, 
forty-eight  hours,  and  section  147  provides  that  if  a  man  is  sent 
to  the  hospital,  and  notice  has  not  been  given  the  estate  shall 
be  liable.  But  section  106  also  provides  that  managers  shall  be 
fined  $24  for  not  giving  tbe  notice.  I  want  to  know  whether 
that  has  ever  been  enforced  ?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  5958.  That  is  another  dead  letter  ? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  5959.  Mr.  Mitchell — Whose  duty  would  it  be  to  prosecute  ? 
—A.  I  presume  the  Government  Office  woiQd  order  a  prosecution 

Q.  5960.  The  Government  Secretary's  Office  ? — A.  I  presume 
so.     They  make  inquiry  on  such  subjects. 

Q.  5961.  The  President — Don't  you  think  it  is  your  dutyi 
the  report  is  made  to  you,  and  you  are  bound  to  have  the  report  ? — 
A.  I  file  the  report,  and  if  it  requires  to  be  referred  to,  they  refer 
to  me  for  it. 

CL  ^9&2i.  But  if  yw  do  not  file  the  leportP^-A.  Ho¥  am  t 
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to  know  what  men  go  into  the  Colonial  Hospital?     Unless  I  hear     ir.  Cox. 
from  the  Gbyemment  Secretary  that  a  man  has  been  there,  I  do  xcthSaptWTO 
mot  know  that  he  has  been. 

Sir  George  Young — ^Pat  the  Colonial  Hospital  entirely  on  one 
side. 

Q  5963.  The  President— You  do  not  know  any  instance? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  any  single  instance  in  which  I  ought  to  have 
prosecuted  a  manager  and  have  failed  to  do  so. 

Q.  5964.  Answer  my  question,  if  you  please.  You  do  not 
know  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  man  has  been  received  into 
the  Colonial  Hospital  and  has  not  been  reported  as  a  deserter  ? 
— A.  Well,  yes ;  I  may.  I  think  now  you  bring  it  to  my  recol- 
lection, I  haye  some  recollection  of  a  correspondence;  but  I 
cannot  undertake  to  answer  the  question  unless  I  see  the  corres- 
pondence. There  have  been  frequent  references  to  me,  and  I 
will  not  ventnre  to  say  whether  I  have  ever  been  satisfied  of  the 
fact.  There  have  been  several  cases  in  which  there  has  been  a 
dispute  as  to  whether  they  have  been  reported  or  not ;  and  my 
report  has  gone  to  the  Government  Secretary.  I  do  not  consider 
that  after  that  I  am  bound  to  act  in  the  matter  myself. 

Q.  5965.  Will  you  see  if  there  is  any  case  of  the  kind? — A. 
Oh  I  yes.  I  can  call  to  my  recollection  a  case  on  one  of  the 
Colonial  Company's  estates,  which  is  under  inquiry  at  the  present 
moment. 

Q.  5966.  That  is  not  disposed  of.  Will  you  consult  your 
records  and  let  us  know  where  it  is  disposed  of? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  5967.  Mr.  Mitchell — A  man  may  be  arrested  for  being  found 
without  a  pass  more  than  two  miles  from  his  estate,  but  it  is  only 
daring  certain  hours,  is  it  ? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly 
diflBcult  for  me  or  any  one  else  to  expain  the  meaning  ofthat  section 
to  you.  '^  107.  Every  employer  of  any  immigrant  under  indenture 
or  the  servant  of  any  such  employer,  or  any  police  officer,  or 
rural  constable,  may  apprehend,  \Tithout  a  warrant,  any  such 
immigrant  who  may  be  found  on  any  day  and  at  any  hour  he 
may  be  bound  to  labour,  at  a  distance  )(reater  than  two  miles 
from  the  plantation  on  which  such  immigrant  is  under  such 
contract  to  perform  service,  unleu  such  immigrant  has  in  his 
possession  a  '  Pass,'  bigned  by  such  employer,  or  by  some  person 
authorised  by  him  to  sign  the  same,  certifying  that  such  immi- 
grant has  been  permitted  so  to  absent  himself/'  In  the  first 
YCRL.  IL  ol 
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If.  Com,      place,    any   diy    he    is   o*')li^ii   to  work.       Formerly  we  never 

IM Sept  1870  &ri*<^stcd    immigrants  on   Mon  lay,   bacause  we  considered    that 

Sunday  and   Monday   were  days    they   had  to  themselves^   and 

when  I  took  over  the   Police  Force  in  1861   ths  rule  was  not  to 

arrest  them  on  those  davs.      The   rule  now  is   to  arrest    them 

# 

mostly  on  Mondays^  because  the  Ordinance  is  a  little  more  ex-* 
plicit,  and  states  that  Monday  is  the  day  on  which  the  five  tasks 
are  to  be  commenced. 

Q.  5968.  Up  to  what  honr  in  the  afternoon,  or  daring  what 
hours  in  the  day,  would  you  arrest  them  ? — A.  Well,  we  have 
no  rules  as  to  those  hours. 

Q.  5969.  As  to  the  hour^  of  work  ? — A.  Yes.  I  have  always 
considered  since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  Police  Force  that  the 
section  was  so  donbtful  that  I  have  given  no  specific  orders 
in  connection  with  desertion.  I  have  left  the  matter  to  be 
settled  by  the  magistrates  and  the  police  and  the  parties.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  be  cognizant  of  them.  And  although  I 
have  issued  general  orders  upon  most  matters  in  connection 
with  police  duty,  I  have  not  upon  this.  In  issmng  general 
orders  about  deserters  I  have  merely,  since  1868,  sent  copies 
of  the  sections.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  anybody 
to  draw  a  specific  order  under  section  107.  At  leasts  I  could 
not  do  so. 

Q.  5970.  Mr.  Mitchell — Do  vou  often  have  to  arrest  immi- 
grants  attempting  to  leave  the  Colony  without  a  passport  ?— * 
A.  There  have  been  such   cases. 

Q.  5971.  Are  they  of  frequent  occurrence? — A.  No. 

Q.  5972.  Are  they  arrested  pen^rally  aboard  the  vessels  or 
by  the  poiiec  in  the  town  ?     A.   Gc  erally  aboard  the  vessels. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  proseeuilons  against  these  people? — 
A.  Yes,  at  the  instance  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Q.  5973.  What  was  the  result  of  the  prosecutions  generally  ? 
^A.  I  believe  in  the  case  of  Captain  Cox  he  was  fined  §100  ; 
in  another  ease  it  was  not  a  prosecution  but  a  matter  reported 
with  reference  to  bouic  immij^rants  being  found  aboard  the  French 
steamer  without  passports ;  it  was  reported  to  the  Government  and 
they  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  French  Consul.  It 
turned  out  that  it  wa.s  entirely  through  misconception^  and  on  their 
giving  a  promise  that  it  should  not  occur  again  the  matter  drop- 
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ped.     There  was  also  a  good  deal    of  corrcsp^ndc^acr.  with  roc^ard      N.  Cm. 
to  Mr.  Chapman  also  takln;^  immi [grants   away    from  the   Cjlony  ifth^^TlSTO 
to  Nickerie.    It  occurred  principally  duriu-^  my  absouoc.       There 
has  also  been  a  correspondence  throu;;^li   the  Cjlonial  Olfice  with 
the  Dutch  Government  with  reference  to  imraigrauts  and   others 
going  to  and  from  Nickerie. 

QL  5974?.  Did  a  case  not  occur  here  sometime  a^i'O  where 
it  was  thought  of  prosecuting  a  por.'ioii.  tor  huviu;^  persuaded  a 
good  many  Creole  labourers  to  leave  this  Colony  and  go  to  an- 
other?— A-   I  think  he  was  prosecuted  and  fiued  §100. 

Q.  5975.  Can  you  mention  that  case  ? — A.  I  think  it  was 
Mr.  Chapman. 

Q.  5976.  Those  were  Creole  labourers  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell. 
It  was  not  Mr.  Chapman ;  I  have  made  a  mistake.  Spooner  was 
the  man ;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  correspoudence  also  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Chapman. 

Q.  5977.  How  long  was  this  case  of  Mr.  Spooner  ago  7^- 
A-  I  cannot  tell  from  memory.  I  think  it  must  be  something 
like  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Q.  5978.  Mr.  Oowie — ^Would  the  Commission  ash  if  in  any 
case  the  prosecution  has  been  against  the  immigrant^  or  always 
against  the  captain  of  the  ship^  or  persons  taking  them  away  ? 
— A.  Those  prosecutions  I  have  been  alluding  to  were 
against  the  captain  of  the  ship.  Any  action  which 
may  be  taken  by  the  Immigration  Department  against 
the  immigrants^  I  am  not  aware  of^  just  now;  I  do  not 
recollect.  Going  back  to  this  106th  section^  I  may  not  perhaps 
have  answered  in  the  right  manner.  You  put  the  question 
whether  in  the  event  of  an  employer  not  sending  notice  of  deser- 
tion, it  would  be  my  business  to  prosecute  him.  It  certainly  would 
be  my  business  and  if  it  came  to  my  notice  I  would  prosecute  him. 

Q.  5979.  Sir  George  Young-  —Would  you  require  any  special 
authorization  or  direction  from  the  Government  Secretary  to  do  so  ? 
— ^A.  Certainly  not,  if  it  were  within  my  own  knowledge,  but  if 
the  case  was  one  referred  by  the  Government  Secretary,  I  should 
not  prosecute  without  an  order.  If  it  came  to  my  notice  that  a 
man  had  deserted  and  no  notice  of  desertion  had  been  sent,  I 
would  prosecute ;  but  I  would  not  do  so  where  the  matter  had 
been  referred  to  me  by  the  government. 

Q.  5980.  Mr.  Jenkins — ^Would  you  ask  whether  it  would  not  be 
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^'  QW'  the  duty  of  the  local  inspectors  to  report  all  ajach  cases  that  come 
16Ui8«piie70  under  their  notice  and  to  enter  them  in  their  journals  ? — ^A.  Tea, 
certainly,  bat  it  would  be  very  difBoult.  A  check  might  be  kept 
on  it  if  on  any  immigrant  in  our  hands  being  proved  to  be  a 
deserter  we  looked  back  to  see  if  his  desertion  had  been  reported, 
but  we  do  not  do  that. 

Q.  6981.  The  President — ^To  what  head  are  fines  under  the 
Immigration  Ordinance  carried,  do  you  know  ? — A.  I  think  to 
the  general  revenue.  If  any  of  them  are  carried  to  the  police 
reward  fund,  they  are  merely  transferred  in  the  Receiver-6ene« 
ral's  Department  from  one  account  to  another.  I  never  heard  of 
any  being  so  transferred,  but  there  are  certain  Ordinances  under 
which  a  portion  of  the  penalties  do  go  to  the  police  reward  fund. 
I  may  say  with  regard  to  this  I07th  section  that  immigranfa 
arrested  for  desertion  are  not  locked  up,  except  during  the  night ; 
they  remain  in  the  police  guard-room. 

Q.  5982.     Sir    George   Young — As   to    the    107th   section 

what  are  the  instructions  under  which  the  sergeants  of  police  act 

in  arresting  immigrants  under  this  section  ? — A.  There  are  no 

general  orders  that  I  am  aware  of  under  that  particular   section. 

'   I   can  tell  you  what  the  practice  ia. 

Q.  6983.  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  tell  us  the  practice  7 
-^A.  Most  of  the  immigrants  that  desert  are  arrested  in  town  ; 
those  arrested  in  the  country  are  sent  to  town. 

Q.  6984.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  sent  straight  to  town 
immediately  on  their  arrest? — A.  They  are  sent  through;  if 
arrested  in  Essequebo  or  Berbice  they  are  sent  by  steamer,  not 
by  land. 

Q.  6985.  Are  they  taken  to  the  police  stations  in  those  places  ? 
—A.  Yes ;  but  there  is  a  distinction  made.  The  rule  is  that 
deserters,  particularly  in  Georgetown,  remain  in  the  guardroom. 

Q.  6986.  Before  wc  come  to  that,  are  deserters  taken  to  the 
police  station  in  all  cases  before  being  sent  to  town,  when  ar- 
rested  in  the  country  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  5987.  And  they  are  then  taken  to  town  ? — ^A.  They  are 
then  taken  to  town  and  taken  to  the  Immigration  Office,  and  it 
is  there  determined  whether  they  are  to  be  sent  on  in  custody  of 
the  jpiXm  to  the  estates  to  which  th^  bdoDg  i  in  which  cim 
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ati  authorization  to  the  police  is  giyen  to  take  thenij  or  tlie7  are    .  JT,  Com, 
cged&ei  to  be  released.  lekwEJTlfW 

Q.  5988.  Are  the  immigrants  ever  detained  in  enstody  at  the 
station  in  the  country  urithout  being  sent  to  town  ;  I  mean  when 
arrested  under  this  section  ? — A.  I  was  just  finishing  the  practice. 
I  will  answer  that  question  or  go  on  to  the  practice  again. 

Sir  George  Young — You  had  better  continue  your  explanation  ? 
Mr.  Cox — ^Very  well :  the  authorization  is  given  and  they  are 
taken  to  the  police  station.  There  were  two  practices.  Under  the 
present  practice^  the  Ordinance  tells  yon  what  to  do  with  the 
deserter^  but  under  the  Ordinance  of  1864  it  does  not  clearly 
tell  you.  Under  the  Ordinance  of  1854^  it  told  you  to  take  them 
to  the  estate ;  under  the  Ordinance  of  1864  we  took  them  first  to 
the  Office  and  then  to  the  estate.  Formerly^  in  roost  cases  they 
were  taken  on  the  estate  and  we  heard  nothing  more  of  them  ;  in 
other  cases  a  charge  was  made  against  them^  they  were  taken 
to  the  police  station  and  there  they  remained  until  the  following 
Court  day. 

Q.  5989.  You  are  now  speaking  under  the  Act  of  1864  p — 
A:  Yes ;  under  that  of  1868  the  practice  is  the  same  as  under 
the  new  law ;  that  of  1864 ;  they  have  to  be  sent  to  the  police 
station  and  notice  given  to  the  representative  of  the  estate  who 
is  to  appear  on  the  following  Court  day  to  prosecute  them. 

Q.  5990.  The  President — Do  the  police  invariably  follow  the 
new  law  now  ? — ^A.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  they  do.  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  complaints  either  by  the  managers^  the  immi- 
grants^ or  the  magistrates. 

Q.  5991.  Which  do  you  think  the  better  plan  ?— A.  Until 
this  Ordinance  of  1868  we  never  knew  what  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  5992.  But  the  plan  you  used  to  follow  ?— A.  Well,  I  think 
the  plan  we  used  to  follow  was  the  better  one  for  the  immigrants, 
because  in  most  cases,  to  my  knowledge,  they  were  not  prosecuted ; 
now,  I  believe,  they  are. 

Q.  5993.  Mr.  Cowie— Under  Ordinance  9  of  1868  ?— A.  Yes  j 
for  they  are  kept  at  the  police  stations. 

Q.  5994.  May  I  ask  whether  cases  of  desertion  are  always 
dealt  with  summarily  by  the  magistrates,  or  are  ever  sent  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court  ? — A.  They  are  always  dealt  with  aummarilyj 
nevor  aenfc  up  to  the  Supreme  Court* 
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Jt  <W,  Q.  5995.    Sir    George    Young — Does   the   new   practice    in- 

^  lSlh80pil87O  ^olve  the  taking  of  the  immigrant  first  to  the  police  station^  then 

to  town  to  the  Immigration  OllicCj  and  then  back  to    the  police 
station  ? — A.  If  he  is   not  known. 

Q.  5996.  You  told  us  they  were  taken  to  the  police  station^  and 
then  to  the  Immigration  Ollice  ? — A.  To  be  identified,  to  ascer- 
tain what  further  is  to  be  done  with  them.  I  do  not  know  an 
instance,  but  I  should  presume  that  if  a  man  was  arrested  in  a 
district  by  a  polieeman  who  knew  he  was  a  deserter  from  a  par- 
ticular estate  in  the  district,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  send 
him  to  be  identified,  and  that  they  would  lodge  him  in  the  sta- 
tion and  inform  the  manager  of  the  estate. 

Q,  5997.  Does  the  new  practice  inrolre  taking  the  man 
first  to  the  police  station  in  the  district  where  he  is  apprehended, 
then  brioging  him  to  town  to  the  Immigration  OfBce,  and  then 
taking  him  back  to  the  station  to  which  he  was  taken  first,  or  what 
is  the  usual  course  ? — A.  The  course  with  regard  to  taking  men 
to  be  identified  is  the  same  as  before. 

QL  5998.  You  say  he  is  taken  to  the  police  station  and  then 
brought  to  town  to  the  Immigration  Office ;  where  does  he  go 
next? — ^A.  I  thought  I  had  already  explained  that  if  he  is  a 
deserter,  a  written  authorization  is  given  to  carry  him  to  the 
estate,  and  he  is  sent  off  by  the  first  boat,  or  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  the  nearest  police  station.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the 
station  then  acts  in  accordance  with  the  section  of  the  Ordinance. 

Q.  5999.  The  President — You  say  "  he  docs,^'  is  that  the  pre- 
sent system  or  the  former  system  ? 

Mr.  Cox — He  does  what  ? 

The  President — In  your  answers  to  the  questions  yoif  always 
speak  in  the  present  tense. 

Mr.  Cox — Because  a  great  deal  of  the  system  is  the  same 
under  all  the  Ordinances,  1854,  1864,  and  1868;  except  when 
a  man  arrives  at  the  lock-up.  After  coming  from  the  Immigra- 
tion Department  he  has  two  lock-ups  to  go  to ;  he  has  first  to  go 
to  the  Brick  Dam  central  station  and  then  to  the  nearest  station 
to  the  estate  to  which  he  belongs. 

Q.  6000.  Is  it  sec.  16  of  Ordinance  9  of  1868  that  yon  aio 
'referriDg  to? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  600L  Will  you  read  that? — A.  "Every  immigrant  under  J^-  Com- 
iadeotare  apprehended  for  being  without  '  a  pass '  under  the  leth  Sept  1670 
lOZth  section  of  the  '  Consolidated  Immigration  Ordinance^  1861' 
or  for  being  a  deserter  shall  be  taken  to  the  police  station 
nearest  to  the  plantation  to  which  such  immigrant  shall  be  under 
indenture^  and  a  charge  shall  be  there  filed  by  the  person  having 
lum  in  custody,  and  notice  of  such  apprehension  shall  thereupou 
1>e  given  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  such  station  to  the  employer  of 
aitch  immigrant^  and  such  immigrant  shall  be  liable  to  be  detained 
a^  such  station  to  answer  such  charge  at  the  next  ensuing  day 
appointed  by  the  magistrate  of  the  district  for  holding  his  Oourt 
at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  station,  unless  in  the  mean 
time  such  immigrant  shall  give  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
oflScer  in  charge  of  such  station  to  appear  and  answer  to  such 
charge.'^  Under  this  he  is  sent  to  town  to  the  Immigration 
Department  and  then  to  the  nearest  station  to  the  estate  where 
he  is  indentured. 

The  President — ^That  is  what  X  wanted  to  get. 

Q.  6002.  Mr,  Cowie — Will  you  ask  whether,  as  a  rule, 
according  to  the  present  practice  since  1868,  they  are  brought  to 
town  to  the  Immigration  Office? — A.  As  a  rule  every  deserter 
that  is  arrested  is  sent  to  Georgetown,  unless  as  I  was  explaining, 
the  man  who  makes  the  arrest  knows  to  what  estate  he  belongs* 

Q.  6003.  The  President — Ought  not  an  immigrant  to  have 
papers  upon  him  to  shew  who  he  is  and  where  he  belongs  to  ? — 
A«  Most  certainly  he  ought.  The  papers  which  he  has  upon  him 
generally  state  the  ship  he  came  in,  the  year  of  his  arrival,  his 
father's  name,  if  he  has  a  mole  on  his  arm,  or  breast  or  any- 
where, but  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them  by  this  description ; 
in  fact  the  Immigration  Department  very  frequently  themselves 
cannot  identify  the  immigrants,  and  they  have  to  be  scut  to  the 
estate  to  be  identified. 

Q.  600i.  Ought  he  not,  is  ho  not  required  by  the  law,  to 
Iiave  papers  given  to  him  by  which  he  can  be  identified  ? — A. 
Certainly,  and  under  the  Ordinance  of  1854  the  police  were 
authorised  to  ask  for  the  papers ;  in  fact  he  was  compelled  to 
shew  them. 

Q  6005.  Sir  George  Young — Are  the  policenot  authorised  to  ask 
for  them  now? — A.  No,  sir;  they  are  not.  It  is  laid  down  very 
clearly  in  the  Ordinance  of  1854,  with  reference  to  asking  for 
papers.     They  may  ask  a  man  for  his  pass,  certainly. 
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CL  6006.  The  President — ^Bat  if  he  is  a  deserter^  of  course 

be 
liikStpil890 


be  has  none  ? — A.  No. 


Q.  6007.  Mr.  Cowie — On  the  average,  what  time  elapses  be- 
tween the  arrest  of  a  man  and  the  time  his  case  is  disposed  of;  a 
case  of  desertion  ? — A.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  distance  at 
which  he  is  arrested,  and  whether  he  is  receired  at  the  station 
the  day  before  the  Magistrate's  Court  or  after. 

Q.  6008.  What  would  be  the  maximum  time  a  man  would  be 
detained  in  intermediate  custody  before  his  case  was  disposed  of — 
firom  his  arrest  until  the  case  is  disposed  of  by  the  magistrate  ? — 
A.  He  might  be  a  week. 

Q.  6009.  That  is  to  say,  until  the  case  is  first  heard  by  the 
magistrate? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  6010.  Mr.  Mitchell — Might  he  be  a  week  or  longer  7 — ^A 
It  would  depend  where  the  man  was  arrested.  We  have  cases 
Tcry  often  of  their  being  arrested  in  Berbice ;  they  have  to  be 
sent  to  the  Immigration  Office  to  be  identified  and  then  sent 
back  again ;  that  may  occupy  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  or  a  man 
may  be  arrested  in  Berbice  and  be  sent  to  Essequebo,  but 
his  detention  in  the  lock-up  will  not  be  more  than  three  or  four 
days  ;  that  is^  his  final  detention ;  he  may  go  into  intermediate 
ones  to  sleep  on  his  way  from  one  place  to  another. 

Q.  6011.  Sir  George  Young — ^What  is  the  number  of  prison-* 
ers  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  the  lock-up  when  a  magis- 
trate holds  his  court  ? — A.  I  suppose  the  average  would 
be  about  6  or  8.  I  do  not  think  more.  There  are 
a  good  many  more  after  the  Magistrate  has  held  his  court 
because  then  there  are  c  onvicted  persons,  but  when  he  comes 
to  hold  his  court  I  do  not  think  he  finds  more  than  6  or  8  on 
an  average.     He  may  find  20  sometimes. 

Q.  6012.  Can  you  give  the  sizes  of  the  lock-ups ;  say  for 
instance,  at  Plaisance.  Do  you  know  what  size  it  is  ? — A.  I 
know  there  are  three  ]ock-ups,  each  of  them,  I  believe,  about 
20ft.  by  15  or  16. 

Q.  6018.  Is  that  tha  average  accommodation,  or  is  that  a 
large  .  one  ? — A.  No^  there  are  some  much  smaller  and 
some  larger.  The  Colony  rent  a  good  many  police 
stations  and  the  l^rk-ups  of  those  are  not  good;  but 
they  are  by  degrees  buying  in  all  the  stations,  making  them 
Qolttay  jfttfffmttff  and  building  their  o>rn  Idok-np.    It  is  a  subject 
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that  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Gt)yemment  here  by  the     jr.  Cb«. 
Secretary  of  State  in  England^  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  letTflZTigvo 
that  the  system   of  purchasing   and   improving   the   lock-ups 
throughout   the  Colony  was    adopted.     A  sum  of  (86^000  was 
Toted  for  the  purpose ;  it  was  expended  and  we  are  now  waiting 
tor  a  further  vote. 

Q.  6014.  Do  you  remember  a  statement  being  made  in  1868 
as  to  the  lock-up  in  Vergenmgen  being  unwholesome  ? — ^A. .  I  do. 

Q.  6015.  Who  was  it  that  made  that  statement  ? — ^A.  It  was 
one  of  the  justices  in  connection  with  a  dispute  between  Corporal 
Bishop  and  Mr.  McNicol.  Corporal  Bishop  arrested  an  overseer 
named  McNicol^  and  it  was  the  smell  of  the  nuisance  bucket^  as 
fSEur  as  I  can  remember^  that  the  justice  complained  of. 

Q.  6016.  The  justice  complained  of  the  state  of  the  lock-up  ? 
— ^A.  He  complained  of  a  smell  which  was  caused,  I  ascertainedj 
by  the  nuisance  bucket  in  the  lock-up. 

QL  6017.  Should  you  say  that  was  an  exceptional  case,  that 
the  VergeiUBgen  lo<^-up  was  worse  than  others  ?— A*  I  should 
say  the  Vergenmgen  lock-up  is  the  worst  we  haTe,  without 
exception. 

t 

Q.  6018.  Has  any  improvement  been  effected  in  it  since  the 
complaint  ?-^A.  Yes^  there  has  been  a  slight  improvement, 
and  there  are  further  improvements  going  on.  The  ventilation 
has  been  improved,  I  believe.  I  went  down  to  look  at  it  and 
gave  instructions  about  the  ventilation.  I  think  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection  that  the  ventilation  has  been  improved,  and 
orders  have  been  given  also  that  the  men  shall  be  allowed  to 
come  out  of  that  lock-up  more  frequently  than  any  other  to  get 
exercise,  air,  &c.  &c.,  and  I  may  state  that  the  magistrates  in  the 
districts  have  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  lock-ups  periodically 
to  the  Oovemment, 

Q.  6019.  Do  you  remember  the  size  of  this  particular  lock-up? 
—A.  I  do  not  think,  judging  from  memory  that  it  is  more  than 
12  feet  by  12,  or  by  14  perhaps.. 

Q.  6020.  Is  it  possible  that  15  or  20  men  may  be  confined  in 
that  before  the  Magistrate's  Court  ?-^A.  I  do  not  think  it ; 
^ere  are  two  if  not  8  lock-ups  at  that  station;  I  know  of  two;  I 
ihink  the  third  is  used  us  a  forage  room, 

Q.  602L  Two  rooms  each  of  this  siae  ?— A.  Yet»  At  everj 

OS 
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Jf.-  Com*     police  station  there  are  two  lock-ups  and  at  a  great  many  three. 

16th  8«pi  1870 

Q.*6022.  Is  one  of  those  set  apart  for  women  ? — A.  When  there 
are  women  there^  when  there  are  not  women  they  are  divided 
among  the  male  prisoners  that  happen  to  be  there. 

Q.  6023.  Is  the  Vergenasgen  district  for  which  that  station 
is  used  a  large  or  a  small  one  ? — A.  A  comparatively  small  one. 

Q.  6024.  Mr.  Cowie — Putting  desertion  cases  aside^  what  is 
about  the  average  time  people  are  kept  in  the  lock-up  before  their 
cases  come  on  for  disposal  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the 
average  time  is;  some  one  day,  some  two^  some  three  or  four. 
You  do  not  mean  to  include  remands  ? 

Q.  6025.  I  mean  the  average  time  of  confinement  before  the 
cases  are  disposed  of? — A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  60136.  Would  it  be  as  much  as  a  week  ? — A.  Not  so  much; 
not  more  than  24  hours,  at  all  events,  unless  they  are  remanded. 
Orders  have  been  given  to  have  them  admitted  freely  to  bail ;  the 
order  is  that  all  prisoners  may  be  bailed  immediately^  but  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  the  average  time  that  people 
remain  in  the  lock-ups  before  they  are  tried. 

• 
Q.  6027.  Sir  George  Young — That  could  be  ascertained 
best  from  the  feeding  returns,  or  from  the  magistrates  ? — A. 
There  is  an  order  to  the  police  that  all  parties  for  slight 
offences,  mentioning  what  they  are,  shall  be  bailed  immediately 
in  accordance  with  the  Ordinance,  but  that  if  the  party  bringing 
them  is  against  their  being  bailed,  he  shall  be  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  before  the  nearest  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
obtaining  a  warrant.  Parties  charged  with  simple  breach  of 
contract  or  neglect  of  duty  are  not  to  be  received  at  all. 

Q.  6028.  Parties  charged  with  offences  under  the  labour  laws  ? 
— A.  Yes.  Parties  charged  with  neglect  of  duty  or  with  refrisal 
to  work  are  not  to  be  received  on  any  terms  whatsoever ;  those 
charged  with  being  disorderly,  or  with  committing  ordinary 
assaults  or  petty  breaches  of  the  peace  and  such  like  offences 
are  to  be  received,  and  the  charge  against  them  is  to  be  made  in 
writing  and  all  persons  so  received  and  booked  must  be  bailed,  or 
at  the  discretion  of  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  station,  be  released 
on  their  personal  recognisances,  to  appear  and  answer  the  charge 
at  the  next  Court  day« 
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a  6029.  That  order  was   issued  in  1863  ?— A.  Yes.  If.  dm. 

Q.  6030.  Has  it  beea  re-issued  since  ?— A.  It  has  not  been  ^^■•**^^^ 
re-issued  since. 

Q.  6031.  Has  it  been  continually  acted    upon  ? — A.     Con- 
tinually acted  upon. 

Q.  6032.  Are  deserters  never  received  in  the  lock-ups  ?  — A. 
Those  are  not  persons  who  are  charged  with  neglect  of  duty  or 
irefusal  to  work. 

.Q.  6033.  Or  other  simple  breaches  of  contract^  I  think  you 
said  ?— A.  My  order  runs  : — 

Inspector  General's  Office, 
OsiiTEBAL  OiiD£B,  No.  129.  16tb  Janaarj,  1863. 

Sepreseotations  having  been  made  to  me  that  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  police  in  charge  of  Stations  ar.^  in  the  habit  of  receiving  and  con- 
fining as  prisoners,  persons  clia'ged  with  ne<jlect  of  duty,  refusing  to 
work,  being  disirderly,  and  with  committing  ordinary  assaults,  petty 
breaches  of  the  Peace,  and  such  like  slight  ofTeocos. 

Orders  are  now  given,  that  in  future  persons  charged  with  the  two 
first  mentioned  offences  are  not  to  be  received  on  any  terms  whatever; 
thoiie  charged  with  ihe  other  offences,  are  to  he  received  when  brought 
to  the  Station,  or  given  in  custody  to  a  policeman  or  conetable,  hy  any 
other  person  whose  charge,  if  verbal,  piust  be  made  in  ioriling  before  the 
person  charged  is  locked  up,  and  unlesis  there  is  some  special  cause 
iodividaally  known  to  the  officer  in  chargp,  ;ill  persons  so  received  and 
booked  mast  he  within  an  hour  bailed,  in  accordance  with  clause  8  of 
section  2  of  Ordinance  20,  of  1856,  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  officer, 
released  on  personal  recogniKiuco,  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  charge 
on  the  following  Court   day. 

SboulJ  the  party  charging  object  to  ih^  prisoner  being  bailed,  he 
must  be  directed  to  go  to  the  nearest  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  swear 
to  the  charge,  and  obtain  a  warrant  of  arrest,  or  a  remand;  and 
to  enable  him  to  do  this  a  reasonable  time  must  be  allowed  him,  during 
which  the  prisoner  must  be  detained. 

Prisoners  arrested  by  policemen  for  similar  slight  offences,  must  be 
similarly  dealt  with. 

Any  prisoner  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  broui»ht  in  and  charged 
with  any  offence,  must  not  be  released  or  bailed  until  he  is  perfectly  sober. 

Prisoners  charged  with  felony,  or  any  other  serious  offence,  must 
never  be  bailed  ei:cept  by  the  written  orders  of  the  Magistrate,  or  some 
other  Justice  of  the  JPeace,  residing  in  the  district. 

(Signed)         NICHOLAS  COX,  I.G.P.F, 
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V.  C$m.         a  6084.  Then  deMrten  will    not  be  indadad?— A.   ISa. 
itthfftftllW  ^'^^'^  ^  ^^  o^^  order  in  the  Police  Foroe  bj  my  predecessor  whidi 
does  indode  deterten,  bat  I  haTe  nerer  teen  my  way  dearly 
with  regard  to  deterten. 

Q.  6086.  Are  deaerten  ae  a  mle  reodfed  in  the  lodc-up 
when  charged  ?-*A.  Certdnly. 

Ql.  6086.  Mr.  Jenkine— Will  yon  aik  what  the  natnre  of  tbe 
charge  "  neglect  of  dnty''  ii,  ii  it  a  diaiige  against  inunigranta  ? 
—A.  Prindpally  it  is. 

Q.  6087.  I  should  like  to  know  under  what  section— I  want 
to  know  what  the  natnre  of  the  diarge  is  ? — ^A.  It  is  a  char|^ 
which iias  no  business  to  be  made;  a  man  cannot  be  confined 
in  the  lock-up  for  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  a  charge  on 
which  he  ought  to  be  summoned.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  representations  that  had  been  made  to  me  that  I  issued  Hie 
order  in  1868.  The  Gtoyemor^  Mr.  Hincks,  told  me  he  had  heard 
that  people  were  locked  up  on  those  sort  of  charges.  I  told  him 
I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  that  whenerer  I  went  to  the  lock-up  I 
looked  at  the  charge  against  every  prisoner,  and  I  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  finding  charges  of  that  description ;  but  to  guard  against 
it  I  would  issue  a  general  order  and  that  on  a  Magistrate  finding 
the  order  disregarded  and  reporting  the  matter  to  me,  I  would  take 
steps  immediately  to  punish  the  officer.  I  have  never  had  a  single 
matter  of  that  kind  brought  to  my  notice. 

Q.  6038.  In  the  records  of  the  police  station  at  StewartvUU 
there  is  a  charge  of  neglect  of  duty  on  which  two  persons  were 
brought  up  and  fined  $24  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tliat  there 
have  not  been  such  cases,  but  I  cannot  explain  this  one.  The 
magistrate  who  convicted  the  men  will  be  able  to  give  you  infor- 
mation on  that  point. 

Sir  George  Young — Is  there  any  information  you  would  like 
to  get  out  of  Mr.  Cox,  Mr  Jenkins  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins — I  would  like  to  know  how  it  escaped  his  obser- 
vation. Does  he  not  examine  the  journals  when  he  goes  to  the 
stations  ? 

Sir  George  Young — ^Are  you  putting  the  question  generally  or 
with  regard  to  this  (»rder  ? 

Mr.  Jeukina— I  want  the  Inspector-General  to  explain  how  it 
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was  tliat  in  1866,  the  order  haTing  been  iuued  in  1868,  two  men     lf•'ONi^' 
cooU  httre  been  leoeiTed  «fc  the  police  atationj  and  anbkequently  ifdls^puWo 
oomJcted* 

Q.  6089,  Sir  Geoi^  Tonng — Would  a  man  brought  np  under 
neglect  of  duty  be  receiTed  at  a  police  station  at  the  present  day  ? 
—A.  Certainly  not.     I  cannot  Touch  that  it  was  not  done  so. 

Q.  0040.  Patting  immigrants  out  of  the  question  might  not 
sadi  a  diarge  be  brought  under  the  Servant's  and  Master's 
Act? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  they  would  hare  any  right  to  do  it« 
but  the  sort  of  neglect  of  duty  which  they  might  enter  in  that 
way  IB  neglect  of  duty  in  connection  with  damage  to  machineryj 
blowing  up  boilers  and  something  of  that  sort ;  these  may  hare 
been  cases  of  that  kind ;  probably  they  were,  or  the  magistrates 
would  not  have  fined  them  f26. 

Q.  6041.  That  would  be  wrongly  called  neglect  of  duty,  would 
it  ?«-A.  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  6042.  You  say  you  inspect  these  books  constantly  ? — A. 
I  do.     But  which  books  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  6048.  The  books  in  which  these  charges  are  made-^-the 
record  books  of  the  magistrates'  courts  P — ^A.  I  inspect  the 
occurrence  books  frequently  and  the  other  books  also,  bat 
I  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  prisoners,  because  they  are 
not  under  my  control,  and  I  think  it  would  be  injudicious  for  me 
to  do  so.  There  are  magistrates  in  those  districts  and  the  pri- 
soners are  brought  before  them  continually ;  whereas  I  might 
not  go  to  a  station  for  five  or  six  months.  If  the  magistrates 
see  anything  wrong  in  the  lock-ups,  they  ought  to  bring  it  be- 
fore the  Executive  and  the  Executive  would  bring  it  to  my  notice, 
bat  I  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  magistrates,  their 
prisoners  and  their  cases.  I  may  state  that  there  is  a  return 
sent  every  morning  from  every  station,  where  it  is  practicable  to 
the  magistrate,  of  all  prisoners  in  custody  and  the  charges 
against  them.  The  magistrate  gives  his  orders  on  that  return, 
and  it  is  sent  to  the  officer  on  the  station  who  acts  accordingly. 
That  is  a  recent  order  from  the  Governor,  and  it  is  done,  instead 
of  taking  the  parties  to  the  nearest  Justice  of  the  Peace.  I  re- 
monstrated against  that  order,  because  I  thought  the  most  legal 
way  was  to  take  the  man  requiring  to  be  remanded  before  the 
person  remanding  him,  which  would  be  done  befoi^e  a  Ideal 
jQstioe ;  but  a  mere  paper  charge  being  sent  to  a  magistrate  and 
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if.  CW.     the  magistrate  remanding  upon  it^  or  giring  an  order  upon  it^  •! 
IfHMBirMfTO  ^^  ^^^  think  is  strictly  legal ;  howevor^  I  haye  orders  to  carry  it 
outj  and  I  carry  it  out. 

Q.  6044.  The  President— What  was  the  date  of  the  Oover- 
Bor's  order  ? — A.  It  was  in  the  year  1869.  I  think  in  the  early 
part  of  1869,  May,  1869,  here  it  is.  My  remonstrance  was  as 
follows : — 

(CoFT.)*-No.  54.  Inspector  General's  Office, 

24th  May,  1869. 

Snt, — With  reference  to  the  Assistant  Governmeot  Secretary's  letter, 
Ko.  822,  of  the  24th  February,  1869,  niy  answer.  No.  25,  of  same 
month,  and  his  reply,  No.  414,  of  the  12th  March,  1869,  I  have  now 
the  honor  to  enclose  for  the  information  of  His  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor, a  copy  of  the  circular  I  bare  drawn  up  for  the  information  of 
Inspectors  of  Police,  bat  before  issuing  it,  I  am  snxious  to  have  re- 
moyed  a  doubt  which  occurs  to  me  with  reference  to  it,  and  which  is, 
if  it  will  be  legal  for  Stipendiary  Magistrates  to  remand  prisoners 
merely  on  the  face  of  a  form  filled  up  and  sent  to  them  through  the 
post,  when  the  Ordinances  on  the  subject  (ns  I  understand  them) 
require  that  all  prisoners  to  be  legally  remanded  should  be  taken  be- 
fore the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  remands  them,  and  which  is  done 
under  the  present  system,  but  cannot  be  done  under  that  now  proposed, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Tour  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed,)  NICHOLAS  COX,  L  G.  P.  F. 

Honble.  J.  M,  Gbavt,  Qovernmeiit  Secretary. 

Q.  6045.  It  was  you  who  issued  that  order  under  instructions 
of  the  Governor  ? — A,    Yes. 

Q.  604G.  Mr.  Oowie— Would  you  ask  Mr.  Cox  whether,  ac- 
cording to  the  present  system,  prisoners  arc  reD:anded  without 
being  brought  before  the  magistrate  ? — A.  I  believe  they  are,  sir. 

Q.  6047.  The  President — I  think  we  have  had  quite  sufficient 
evidence  before  to  satisfy  us  that  that  is  the^custom. 

•  Q.  6048.  Sir  George  Young — Has  it  been  the  custom  to  send 
policemQU  to  stop  immigrants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  George- 
town on  their  way  to  town,  on  special  occasions,  I  mean  ? — A. 
Do  you  meaii  when  it  is  known  they  are  coming  into  town,  or 
to  look  out  for  them  ? 

Q.  6049.    Whether    policeiqen   are  sent  with  special  inatruo- 
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tions  to  stop  eyery  immigrant  comiag  iatt)  town  without  a  paM  it  Gxv. 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Georgetown  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  i^thgeptltTO 
Special  instructions  have  often  been  given  to  the  police  to  go  out 
in  Georgetown  and  take  up  immigrants  without  passes ;  but  I 
have  not  myself  sent  them  to  go  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Georgetown  with  instruction  to  arrest  people  coming  into  town. 
My  inspectors  may  have  done  so^  but  I  have  not. 

Q.  6050.  The  inspectors  may  have  done  so  ? — ^A.  They  have 
instructions  to  send  out  men  to  arrest  immigrants  without  passes 
in  Geoj^etown^  and  they  may  in  addition  put  men  at  the  inlets  « 

of  the  town  to  see  men  coming  in.     I  do  not  say  they  have  not. 

Q.  6051.  You  say  to  see  any  coming  in? — A. Well,  to  stop 
any,  to  examine  whether  they  have  got  any  passes,  &c. 

Q.  6052.  The  President — Do  you  know  where  all  the  pickets  of     ■• 
policemen  are  ? — A.  The  r^ular  ones  I  do ;  but  I  cannot  teU 
where  any  special  ones  may  be. 

GL  6053.  Sir  George  Young — Are  there  any  regular  pickets  at 
the  entrance  to  Georgetown  ? — A,  No,  there  are  not.  There  is  a 
policeman  stationed  in  Charlestown  and  one  in  Kingston,  where 
men  have  been  doing  duty  for  years,  buC  there  is  no  regular 
picket  for  the  express  purpose  of  looking  after  immigrants.  * 

Q.  60&4.  Tfte  President — Is  there  a  picket  at  La  Penitence 
bridge  ? — A.  Not  udIcss  there  is  a  special  one  sent  there ;  there 
is  very  often  one  sent  there  during  the  night,  but  there  is  no 
picket  at  La  Penitence  bridge  that  I  am  aware  of  during  the  day 
unless  there  may  be  a  good  many  warrants  of  arrest  given  to 
men  and  they  get  information  to  go  and  await  parties  that  are 
passing  there. 

Q.  6055.  Do  you  know  that  a  picket  has  ever  been  placed  at 
La  Penitence  bridge  in  order  to  stop  immigrants  coming  into 
town  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 
at  the  present  moment.  During  the  ten  years  that  I  have  had 
charge  of  the  police,  circumstances  may  have  arisen  that  may 
have  rendered  it  necessary  for  that  to  be  done,  but  I  certainly 
am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  6056.  Sir  George  Young — ^It  may  have  been  done  with- 
out your  knowledge  ? — A.  I  may  have  done  so  myself.  Some 
circumstances  may  have  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  have  done 
thalj  but  I  am  not  liware  of  the  circumstance  at  present. 
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J^c^.         Q.  6057.  Mr.  Jenkini — ^Wonld  you  ask  the  same  qnestion 

ieth8«pil870  ^th  reference  to  the  stellmg  across  the  rirer  ? — A.  There  I  caa 

^  \    •      giTe  you  a  decided  ansirer.     A  policeman  goes  down  from  tliia 

'  side^  on  the   aniyal  of  every  steamer  to  see  that  the  imaii« 

grants  coming  over  have  passes  or  free  tickets,  or  some  papers  ; 

if  they  have  not  they  are  taken  to  the  Immigratiou  Office. 

Q.  6068.  Sir  Oeorge  Tonng — Every  immigrant  coming  orer 
in  the  ferry  steamer  ?— A;  TeSj  certainly ;  that  is  quite  clear. 

Q.  6059.  Mr.  Jenkins— That  is  on  this  side  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  6060.  My  question  was  in  reference  to  the  other  side  ? — 
A.  On  the  other  side  it  is  the  same;  one  is  a  check  on  the  other, 

Q.  6061.  Sir  Oeorge  Young— On  the  outlets  to  the  East  Coast, 
is  it  the  same  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  is  it  usual  to  put  officers  there  ? 
Sir  Oed^e  Young— Yes. 

Mr.  Cox — ^No ;  I  have  parties  there  at  the  present  m(»nent 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  informing  me  when  large  gangs 
of  immigrants  are  coming  in,  in  order  that  I  may  take  away 
their  arms  when  they  come  into  town.  There  is  also  one  at  Rmme 

for  the  same  purpose,  a  man  on  horse  back. 

■  •         • 

Mr.  Jenkins-^Will  you  ask  whether  in  the  case  of  an  immi* 
grant  stopped  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  without  a  pass 
stating  ta  the  polioe  constable  that  he  was  coming  to  complain 

at  the  Immigration  Office,  what  would  be  done  with  him  ? 

1  ♦. 

Q.  6062.  Sir  Oeorge  Young-— Suppose  an  immigrant  stated 
that  he  -had  come  to  complain  at  the  Immigration  Office,  would 
he  be  allowed  to  pass  ? — ^A.  Now,  since  the  decision  of  Mr* 
Ware,  he  certainly  would ;  and  I  may  state  also  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  police  have  stopped  immigrants  who  said  they  wished 
to  complain,  they  have  always  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
making  their  complaints. 

Q.  6068.  Since  the  late  decision  he  would  be  allowed  to  pass^? 
— ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  6064.  On  his  bare  word  that  he  was  going  to  the  Immigra* 
tion  Office  ? — A*  Yes.     Now  the  general  practice  is  — — 

Q.  6065.  Or  was  before  Mr.  Ware^s  decision  ? — ^A.  There  has 
been  no  order  given  in  regard  to  it  since.  It  is  only  since  Mn 
Ware's  decision  that  the  matter  with  reference  to  going  to  oom« 
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plain  to  the  Inmigration  0£Bce  bai  come  to  my  notice.  I  hftye  JT.  A»« 
taken  no  atepsj  but  I  will  tell  you  what  the  practice  isj  for  the  iftiinfi  iin 
practice  before  was  quite  as  favourable  to  the  immigrants 
Si  that  established  now.  If  any  immigrants  state  that  they 
wish  to  complain  to  the  Immigration  Agent  they  are 
inTariably  sent  on  their  way.  If  400  people  come  to  the  stelling 
on  the  other  side  of  the  rirer^  I  let  them  select  their  own  eight 
or  ten  men.  I  have  seen  them  taken  over  in  the  steamer  and  sent 
to  the  department;  or  I  have  informed  the  Immigration  Depart- 
ment of  it.  Whenever  it  is  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  police 
that  any  one  wanted  to  complain,  it  was  always  made  known  to 
the  Immigration  Department. 

QL  6066.  How  made  known  ? — ^A.  Either  by  a  letter  being 
sent  to  tiiem,  or  I  have  frequently  gone  myself  to  the  Immigration 
Department  and  stated. thAt  such  and  such  immigrants  wished  to 
see  the  Immigration  Agent,  and  that  they  were  over  the  river  or 
wherever  they  might  be.  I  am  going  to  eiplain  now  what  the 
role  was  previous  to  Mr.  Ware^s  decision.  The  rule,  previous 
to  Mr.  Ware's  decision  was  that  immigrants  coming  into 
town  in  lai^e  gangs,  in  order  to  go  to  the  Immigration 
Office  were  stopped  and  only  a  certain  number  of  them 
allowed  to  go.  Now,  if  they  come  in  unarmed,  the 
whole  of  them  go  to  the  Immigration  Offioe,  but  if  they  come 
in  armed,  their  arms  are  taken  away  and  they  go  to  the 
Immigration  Department.  I  do  not  allow  them  to  march  through 
the  town  with  cutlasses  and  shovels  in  their  hands.  The  orders  are 
that  immigrants  coming  in  in  that  manner, — for  instance  coming 
over  the  river  or  coming  in  here, — notice  of  their  coming  is  to  be 
given  to  me,  so  that  I  may  go  in  whatever  direction  that  they 
may  be  coming  and  determine  on  the  spot  what  steps  to  take, 
because  I  find  it  difficult  to  issue  any  order  with  reference  to 
these  things  at  present. 

CI.  6067.  What  was  the  rule  previously  with  regard  to  small 
bodies  of  Coolies  p — ^A.  Mr.  Jenkins  put  the  question  with  re* 
gard  to  a  single  immigrant  coming  over  the  river  and  not  having 
a  pass. 

My  question  is  what  would  have  been  done  with  him  ? — ^A» 
Undoubtedly  taken  to  the  Immigration  Office.  . 

Q.  6068.  He  would  have  been  taken  to  the  Immigration  Office 
in  all  cases  ? — ^A.  Yes,  then  and  there* 

Q.  6069.  In  charge  of  the  police  ? — ^A.  In  charge  of  the  police^ 

Q.  6070.  What  was  the  reason  you  found  it  necessary  to  put 
those  guards  on  the  steamers  7     Why  are  those  who  come  across 

T«k  XL  Pl 
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K.  Com.  the  river  met  by  a  constable^  when  you  don't  think  it  necessary 
ie&BMid70  ^^  ^^  ^^^  same  on  the  other  roads  ? — A.  Because  the  other  roada 
are  much  more  difiScult  to  guard ;  it  would  be  taking  men  off  their 
duty  to  do  so.  In  this  particular  instance^  all  I  have  got  to  do 
is  to  send  a  man  from  the  Brickdam  station,  who  is  doing  other 
duty^  to  go  down  and  watch  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
steamer,  I  did  so  in  consequence  of  receiving  a  great  number 
or  complaints  from  the  other  side  that  many  deserters  had  left 
the  estates  and  were  supposed  to  have  come  over  to  town.  I 
have  sent  in  the  return  asked  for  with  regard  to  desertions.  Al- 
though it  appears  almost  to  balance^  it  does  not  mean  that  all  the 
deserters  whose  desertions  have  been  notified  this  year  have  been 
arrested.  Supposing  four  thousand  deserters  have  been  notified 
and  fonr  thousand  arrests  made,  the  persons  arrested  may  have 
deserted  in  previous  years. 

Q.  6071.  What  steps  do  the  police  take  in  stopping  an 
immigrant  without  a  pass  to  ascertain  that  he  is  absent  upon  an 
hour  that  he  is  not  bound  to  labour  ? — A.  I  think,  from  the 
difficulty  that  exists  in  doing  that,  very  few  of  them  do  it 
at  all.  I  think  that  although  a  great  many  deserters  are  arrested 
that  particular  clause  is  a  dead  letter.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
arrested  in  that  way.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that  a  police- 
man arresting  a  man  on  the  public  road  is  going  to  tramp  in  and 
out  of  the  different  estates  to  see  which  he  belongs  to,  and  which 
estate  he  is  two  miles  distant  from, 

Q.  6072.  The  President — What  particular  section  do  you  con- 
sider a  dead  letter  ? — A.  I  consider  the  section  impossible  to  work. 

Q.  6073,  The  whole  section  ? — A.  Yes,  I  consider  it  impossi- 
ble to  work  it.  I  do  not  know  how  to  work  it.  If  I  were  a  police- 
man I  could  not  work  it ;  and  I  do  not  think  they  take  any  steps 
to  discover  what  the  hour  is,  &c. 

Q.  6074.  Sir  George  Young — You  were  making  a  statement 
with  reference  to  this  return  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
immigrants  arrested  and  sent  to  the  estates ;  I  did  not  follow 
what  you  said  just  now? — A.  It  was  that  although  that  return 
shews  that  4280  have  been  reported  within  the  five  years, 
and  4043  have  been  sent  back  to  their  estates,  it  does  not 
follow  that  those  who  have  deserted  and  whose  desertions 
have  been  reported  are  the  identical  ones  who  have  been 
sent  back  to  the  estates ;  because  there  are  desertions  that 
have  been  running  for  years;  four  or  five  years  at  all  events. 

The  Commission  then,  at  half-past  one,  adjourned  for 
half  an  hour. 
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The  Commission  resumed  at  2  o'clock.  '   ir«  om.  : 

Q.  6075.  Sir  George  Young — I  wish  to  return,  for  an  instant,         ^ 
to  the  case  of  Baker.     Did  you  see  the  evidence  that  was  given 
before  the  Coroner,  or  were  you  present  ? — A.  I  was  not  present, 
nor  did  I  see  the  evidence. 

Q.  6076.  You  do  not  know  the  evidence  then  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  the  evidence. 

Q.  6077.  Is  it  the  rule  that  when  no  verdict  is  returne^d 
against  the  person  who  has  been  accused  ol  a  crime,  that  the 
warrant  for  his  arrest  shall  be  immediately  stopped,  or  set  aside? 
—A.  It  is  the  first  case  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  occurred  with- 
in my  knowledge. 

Q.  6078.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  into  the  case  after  the 
Coroner  informed  you  that  no  verdict  was  returned  against 
Maddison  ? — A.  After  the  Coroner  informed  mo  there  was  no 
verdict  returned  against  Maddison  I  gave  the  order,  but  I  did 
not  then  see  nor  have  I  ever  yet  seen  the  evidence. 

Q.  6079.  You  made  no  inquiry  into  the  case  ? — A.  No.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  police  officer  to  prosecute  the  parties. 
The  case  was  taken  before  the  authorities,  and  I  consider  that 
was  sufficient.  It  is  perfectly  impossible  for  me  to  read  all  the 
evidence.  In  most  cases  I  do  so,  but  I  did  not  as  far  as  my 
recollection  serves  me,  do  so  in  this  case. 

Q,  6080.  Did  the  Coroner  give  you  any  other  information 
about  the  case  except  merely  that  no  verdict  was  returned 
against  Maddison,  and  did  not  wish  his  wan*ant  to  be  enforced  ? 

— A.  That  there  was  no  verdict  returned,  that  there  was  no  evi- 

•       •     • 

dence  against  him   at  all,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  bis  warrant 
enforced ;    he  was  acquitted  in  fact. 

Q.  6081.  He  was  never  tried  in  fact  ? — A.  At  all  events  the 
Coroner  said  there  was  no  evidence  against  him  on  the  inquest. 

Q.  6082.  No  evidence  against  him  at  all  ? — A.  Yes. 

.  Q.  6088.  Was  Maddison  summoned  as  a  witness  on  Baker's 
trial  ? — A.  That  1  cannot  tell  you ;  I  was  not  present  at  Baker'qi 
trial. 
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A  €to«  CL  0084*  Do  yon  know  if  he  wm  still  in  hiding  at  the  time  of 

iHkligtSft  ^®  ^'^^  ?^-A.  I  nndentood  he  wm  ont  of  the  Colony. 

Q.  6086.  Did  he  oome  ont  of  hiding  before  he  left  the  Colony? 
A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  oertainly  not  while  the  warrant  was 
in  force. 

a  8086.  What  was  the  result  of  Baker^s  trial  ?— A.  He  was 
acquitted. 

Q.  6087.  Do  yon  remember  on  what  ground  ?— A.  I  do   not. 

Q.  <0d8«  Mr.  Oowie— Would  you  ask  whether  be  was  tried 
only  on  the  Coroner's  inquisition  or  upon  any  committal  by  the 
magistrate  ?^A«  I  am  not  sure  whether  be  was  brought  back  on 
the  inquest  papers  or  upon  the  trial  before  the  magistrate.  It  is  pos- 
sible the  Attorney  General  may  have  ordered  a  trial  before  a 
magistrate.  But  he  was  brought  back  and  appeared  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  was  tried.  I  do  not  take  any  action  on  mat- 
ters before  the  Supreme  Courts  unless  I  am  directed  to  do  so  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral.  He  was  tried  in  this  court  and  acquitted. 
It  is  very  frequently  the  case  that  the  Attorney  Oeneral  orders 
depositions  to  be  taken  though  inquests  have  been  held. 

Q.  6089.  You  have  told  us  that  if  an  immigrant  or  a 
few  immigrants  were  found  by  a  policeman  without  passes  in 
Georgetown  they  would  be  taken  to  the  Immigration  Office  ? 
I  am  not  speaking  now  of  anything  that  might  be  done  since  Mr. 
Ware's  decision ;  but  supposing  a  policeman  were  to  arrest  an 
immigrant  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  immigrant  said  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Georgetown  to  complain,  would  he  be 
released  ?— A.  No.  The  simple  ipse  durit  of  the  immigrant  would 
not  be  taken ;  he  would  be  carried  to  the  Immigration  Office. 


Q.  6090.  From  whatever  part  of  the  Colony  he  might  be 
taken  in  ? — ^A.  If  he  was  tsken  at  a  time  when  it  was  possi- 
ble to  bring  him  direct,  he  would  be  taken  at  once; 
if  not  he  would  be  taken  to  the  police  station  for  the  night, 
and  on  the  following  morning  or  by  the  first  opportunity  he 
would  be  sent  down  to  the  Immigration  Office.  I  ate  not 
aware  that  a  single  instance  has  occurred  in  which  a  single 
immigrant  has  said  he  was  coming  to  complain  and  has  not  been 
forwarded.  In  eyery  instance  which  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge that  they  have  come  to  complain,  they  come  in  large  bodies, 
because  the  invariable  custom  is^  if  only  one  has  a  grievance, 
the  whole  gang  will  accompany  that  individual  to  towns    I  do 
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not  remember  a  lingla  instanoe  when  a  liagle  indmdual  said  ha     JT.  0m 
had  a  complaiat  to  make  to  the  Immigratioa  Agent^  without  hia  letaij^mii, 
being  afforded  an  opportunity  of  doing  ao, 

Q.  6091.  Haa  it  ever  been  brought  to  your  notieoi  that  im« 
migranta  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  at  night  in  order  to  eacape 
Mng  arreated  ?— A,  Never,  I  know  that  a  great  many  do  oome 
at  night,  particularly  the  Chineae. 

QL  6092.  To  what  do  you  aacribe  that  ? — ^By  their  being  met 
by  policemen  going  out  in  the  morning  with  thinga  they  had 
atolen,  that  makea  me  know  with  regard  to  Chineae.  I  haye  not 
the  aame  knowledge  with  regard  to  Indian  Cooliea,  becauae^  aa  a 
daaai  they  are  not  given  to  ateal ;  but  the  Chineae  certaiuly  are. 

Q.  6093.  Suppoaing  a  firee  immigrant    waa  atopped  in  the 
country  diatricta  and  had  not  got  hia  certificate,  what  would  be 
done  with  him  ?-— A.  He  would  be  taken  to   the  Immigration 
Office. 

Q.  6094.  Do  you  remember  the  circumatance  of  Mr.  Dea  Vooux 
discharging  peraona  in  the  lock-'Upa  when  he  firat  became  Magia- 
trate  on  the  Eaat  Coast  district,  on  the  ground  of  their  having 
been  illegally  arreated  ? — ^A.  Not  until  I  read  it  in  hia  diapatch. 

Q.  6095.  Did  you  recoUect  it  when  recalled  to  your  mind  ? — 
A.  No ;  I  recollect  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Dea  Voeux,  with 
r^ard  to  immigrants  in  the  lock-ups,  and  with  regard  to  the 
cost  of  feeding  them  having  been  reduced ;  but  I  am  certain 
Mr.  Dea  Yosux  haa  never  complained  to  me  that  the  police  re* 
ceived  men  improperly  into  the  lock«upa ;  that  I  am  quite  certain 
about. 

QL  6096*  Did  it  ever  come  to  your  notice  that  an  immi- 
grant had  been  arreated  on  a  charge  of  deaertion,  after  returning 
to  an  eatate  from  which  he  had  deaerted,  without  a  warrant  ?-*  . 
A.  Not  until  I  read  Mr.   Dea  Vcsux'a  deapatch,  and  had  aome 
eonveraation  with  Mr.  Dea  Voeux'a  clerk,  Mr.  Yewena.     I  am  ^ 

thinking  of  Mr.  Dea  Voeux'a  diatrict.    Are  you  referring  to  the 
Colony  generally  p 

Q.  6097.  To  the  Colony  generally  ?— A.  There  ia  an  in- 
atance  of  three  immigranta  who  were  arreated  and  given  in 
charge;  there  ia  a  correapondence  betwixt  Mr.  Crosby ,  the 
Gtovemment,  and  myself  on  the  aubject. 

Q.  6098.  That  waa  not  in  Mr.  Dea  Voatix'a  diatrict  ?— A| 
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W.  Cost.     No,  it  was  in  the  county  of  Essequebo.     There  I  gave  what  my 
lOtib Sept.  1870  ^do<^  ^^  abont  the  arrest  of  immigrants  upon  such  charges,  and 
asked  that  if  my  idea  was  wrong  it  should  be  corrected.     I  am 
not  aware  that  it  ever  has  been  corrected. 

Q.  6099.  Did  you  consider  that  arrests  upon  estates  without 
a  warrant  were  illegal  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  strictly 
legal,  but  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  of  dealing  with  the 
matter.  The  immigrant  is  taken  there  as  a  deserter ;  he  is  taken 
to  the  estate,  having  been  taken  up  on  the  act  of  desertion,  they 
lodge  a  charge  of  desertion  against  him,  he  is  taken  to  the  police 
station  for  trial  by  the  magistrate^  that  is  if  the  manager  wishes 
to  prosecute  him,  if  not  he  was  let  go  under  the  old  system ;  but 
whether  it  is  strictly  legal  for  an  immigrant  going  back  to  an 
estate  to  be  given  into  custody  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  tell  you  ; 
but  it  is  done. 

Q.  6100.  The  President — But  in  the  case  of  an  immigrant 
evading  the  police  and  coming  back,  say,  at  the  end  of  a  month, 
appearing  himself  upon  the  estate,  not  coming  back  in  charge  of 
the  police,  is  it  then  illegal  to  arrest  him  without  a  warrant  ? — ^A. 
WeU,  that  is  a  question  of  law. 

Q.  6101.  Sir  George  Young — ^Our  question  would  rather  be, 
what  has  been  the  practice,  has  it  been  the  practice  to  consider 
such  arrests  legal? — A.  I  was  not  aware  until  Mr.  Des  Vceux 
stated  it,  and  Mr.  Ycwens  spoke  to  me  about  it,  that  it  had. hap- 
pened here  ;  but  I  am  aware  it  happened  in  Essequcbo,  through  a 
series  of  misunderstandings  and  mistakes.  I  do  not  think  an  im- 
migrant would  be  any  better  off  or  the  employer  any  worse  off 
if  the  immigrant  was  not  arrested  except  under  warrant,  and  this 
doubtful  clause  done  away  with. 

Q.  6102.  But  what  is  the  practice? — A.  Mr.  Des  Yoeux 
stated  what  the  practice  is. 

Q.  6103.  Do  you  accept  that  statement  ? — A.  I  really  do  not 
know.  I  believe  from  what  I  have  heard  that  it  is  the  practice ; 
but  except  this  one  case  in  Essequebo  I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge  that  it  is.  I  was  not  aware  of  it  until  I 
read  Mr.  Des  Yoeux's  despatch  and  asked  the  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict about  it ;  then  he  told  me  that  it  was  the  practice ; 
-but  if  the  police  do  it .  and  it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
^  ma^sti^ate  and  the  magistrate  should  report  to  the  Executive,  the 
Executive  would  then  communicate  with  me  and  have  a  stop  put 
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to  the  practice.     I  have  to  cany  out  some  sections  in  the  Ordi-      y.  Cot. 
nance  which  certainly    are  most  difficult   to  read.      But   Mr.  i^tih  Sept.  1670 
Des  Voeux  never  reported  to  me,  and  the  Executive  never  sent  to 
me  any  report  of    Mr.  Des  Voeux,  stating  that  men  were  so 
arrested  improperly. 

Q.  6104.  Is  it  the  custom  for  persons  charged  with  trespass 
to  be  received  at  the  station  without  warrant  ? — ^A.  K  it  is  wilful 
trespass. 

Q.  6105.  Is  that  specified  among  the  offences  of  which  persons 
can  be  arrested  without  a  warrant  ? — ^A.  I  think  so,  under  the 
trespass  Ordinance.  Yes,  "  Every  such  trespasser  shall  and  may 
be  seized  and  detained  by  any  such  owner,  tenant,  or  occupier, 
agent,  or  servant,  or  by  any  person  whom  he  may  call  to  his 
assistance,  until  such  trespasser  can  be  conveniently  taken  before 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace.''  Section  1  of  Ordinance  33  of  1850 ; 
and  then  section  8  says,  "  And  be  it  enacted  that  every  member 
of  the  police  force  and  every  constable  shall  assist  in  the  arrest 
of  any  trespasser  whenever  called  upon  by  the  owner,  tenant  or 
occupier  of  any  land,  premises,  garden,  canal,  trench,  pond, 
stelling,  wharf,  or  landing  place  in  which  such  trespass  shall 
take  place. 

Q.  6106.  Mr.  Jenkins — ^Will  you  ask  if  that  does  not  apply 
to  wilful  trespassers,  not  to  ordinary  trespassers  ? — A.  It  is  all 
wilful  trespass  as  I  did. 

> 

Q.  6107.  Sir  George  Young — ^There  were  some  questions  which 
you  were  anxious  to  put  to  Mr.  Des  Voeux  upon  these  points  at 
the  time  of  his  examination,  some  of  which  we  objectai  to,  aa 
leading  to  information  which  we  thought  it  better  to  derive  from 
yourself.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  to  us  with 
r^ard  to  those  matters  ? — A.  No.  If  Mr.  Des  Voeux  brings  for- 
ward any  cases,  which  he  has  not  done  yet,  then  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  say,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  mind  what  is  merely 
affirmed  not  substantiated.  I  may  state  that  I  have  carefully 
looked  over  the  books,  the  warrants  and  the  returns  from  the  par- 
ticular districts  referred  to  by  Mr.  Des  Voeux,  and  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  in  them,  either  for  a  month  previous  to  his 
taking  over  the  district,  or  at  the  time  he  did  take  over  the  dis- 
trict, or  for  a  month  after  he  took  over  the  district,  any  immigrants 
or  other  persons  who  had  been  arrested  without  warrant  on  the 
mere  order  of  managers  of  estates  for  neglect  of  duty  or  other 
simple  breaches  of  contract,  but  that  the  practice  shewn  by  these 
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MOm,  recoidfl  and  books  was  that  the  peraona  so  charged  were  brought 
WkBtsiLW9»  ^P  ^^^  on  aninmonsea  or  warrants.  I  have  in  my  posaesaioii 
aereral  warrants  (I  confine  myself  to  a  short  period  before  Mr. 
Des  Yoeox  took  o^er  the  district)  issued  by  Mr.  Des  Vceux's  im« 
mediate  predecessor,  and  the  only  persons  in  at  all  doubtful  custody^ 
if  it  may  be  called  so,  are  those  deserters. 

QL  6108.  Would  trespass  be  distinguished  in  the  books 
as  wilful  trespass  if  it  were  so  ? — ^A.  I  presume  so ;  I  did  not 
examine  the  returns  minutely  as  to  the  matter  of  trespass,  bat 
I  did  examine  them  to  see  if  there  were  any  parties  discharged^ 
because  they  had  been  in  illegal  custody.  I  understood  that  to 
mean  that  Mr.  Des  Vceux  on  going  there  as  he  said,  found  people 
illegally  in  the  lock-up,  but  I  believe  he  has  qualified  that  by 
saying,  that  they  might  have  come  after  he  had  taken  orer  the 
district. 

Sir  Oeorge  Young — He  has  explained  that  as  meaning  that 
he  used  to  find  people  so  confined. 

Mr.  Cox — ^I  have  tried  to  discover,  but  hare  not  been  able  to 
do  so,  that  there  were  any  parties  discharged  as  being  in  illegal 
custody,  except  those  deserters.  I  hare  handed  in  two  papers  in 
which  it  is  written  by  Mr.  Des  Voeux  himself  ''  discharged  as 
being  in  illegal  custody''  in  the  mule  case.  But  as  for  any  per* 
sons  being  discharged  as  being  in  illegal  custody,  who  were 
charged  with  neglect  of  duty  and  other  simple  breachea  6f  con- 
tract, I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  instance. 

Q.  6109.  You  would  not  call  desertion  a  simple  breach  ef 
contract  ? — A.  No ;  I  look  upon  desertion  as  a  distinct  thing 
altogether. 

Q.  6110.  Mr.  Cowie— May  I  ask  whether  on  the  feeding 
returns  there  is  any  entry  where  persons  have  been  discharged 
for  being  in  illqgal  custody  ?— A.  No. 

Q.  6111.  No  entry  in  the  feeding  returns  or  any  other  record  ? 
—A.  No ;  neither  in  the  feeding  returns  nor  in  the  journal.  I  went 
over  them  all,  perhaps  five  or  six  times.  I  will  not  say  there 
are  not  cases  where  this  sort  of  deserters  have  been  discharged ; 
they  maj^  hare  been,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  even  of 
those.  I  think  these  returns  show  that  the  discharge  of  these 
particular  deserters  took  place  after  it  was  proved  what  sort  of 
desertion  had  taken  place. 

Q»  6112.  0ir  Geoige  Yonng--^Are  these  papers  presenred  ia 
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each  case? — A.  No.  The  way  in  whicli  I  come  to  have  these  If.  C«r.'  - 
charges  was  this  :  a  letter  was  written  to  me  by  the  Government  leui  Sept  1870 
Secretary  asking  for  a  return  of  all  cases  in  these  two  districts 
of  Mr,  Des  Voeux^  during  the  period  from  the  1st  January  1867 
to  the  end  of  March,  in  which  persons  had  been  locked  up  with- 
out warrant  for  neglect  of  duty  and  other  breaches  of  contract. 
I  repKed  that  I  had  searched  through  the  returns  and  the  books 
ia  my  possession,  and  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  instance 
of  a  person  arrested  for  neglect  of  duty  or  other  simple  breach 
of  contract  without  warrant.  After  that  I  wrote  a  letter,  stating 
that  perhaps  I  had  inadvertently  misled  the  Government  with 
regaid  to  that,  and  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  compare 
them  with  the  magisterial  returns  and  records,  on  which  the 
clerk  of  the  m^strate  came  to  me  to  inquire  what  records  I 
wanted.  I  told  him,  and  he  said  "  There  is  no  necessity  to  give 
you  these  records,  because  I  know  for  a  fact  myselT  iii  vi  there 
are  no  other  cases  entered  of  persons  being  di-^chii  'ged  on 
account  of  arrest  without  warrant;  the  only  cases  are  dc.  iters." 
I  requested  him  to  send  me  the  cases  of  deserters,  and  he  sent 
them  to  me;  that  is, the  way  I  got  possession  of  them. 

U.  6113.  Then,  those  papers  are  preserved  as  records  of  the 
Magistrate's  Court  ? — A.  These  are  the  only  records  of  the 
Magistrate's  Court  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  6114.  Mr.  Cowie — Would^you  ask  Mr.  Cox  this  question. 
Whether  according  to  h^'s  experience,  people  are  ever  discharged 
from  the  lock-up  without  some  entry  or  note  of  it  being  made 
in  writing  in  some  document  or  other, — in  the  feeding  return,  or 
whatever  it  is  ? — A.  The  practice  is,  that  the  sentence  or  decision 
is  written  down,  and  it  is  also  written  down  on  the  charge,  and 
Bigned  by  the  magistrate,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  6115.  Sir  George  Young — In  a  case  of  a  man  being  dis-^ 
charged,  not  brought  to  trial,  but  discharged  as  not  being  in  legal 
custody,  what  would  be  the  proper  place  to  make  a  note  of 
it? — A.  I  do  not  think  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  can  discharge 
a  man  in  that  way;  only  the  Judge  in  Court  can  do  that. 
It  ia  only  on  a  man  being  brought  before  them,  and  hearing 
eridencc,  that  he  can  be  discharged,  ,  I  never  heard  of  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  doing  it  before. 

Q.  6116.  "What  would  be  the  entry  in  the  records  of  the 
Police  Court  in  those  cases  discharged  by  Mr.  Des  Vocux  ? — ^A. 
Simply  the  word  ''discharged^';  it  would  not  shew  how  discharged. 

Pi 
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jr.  Omt.     or  whether  evidence  was   taken  in  the  case  or  not.     Here  it  » 
leikfleDtiaTO  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ™^^  heing  brought  up  with  itch^  sent  back  to  the  hos- 
pital^ being  tried  again  and  getting  a  month's  imprisonment. 

Q.  6117.  Sir  George  Young — What  is  the  dnty  of  the  magis- 
trate with  regard  to  the  feeding  returns  ? — ^A:  To   see  that  the 
prisoners  have  been  in  the  lock-up  the  number  of  days  stated 
on  them  and  that  the  entries  are  correct,  because  they  are  very 
important  documents  for  reference. 

Q.  6118.  The  President — If  a  magistrate  dismiss  a  case,  does 
he  only  write  '^ discharged''  upon  it  ? — A.  "Discharged/'  and  signs 
and  dates  it  I  think. 

Q.  6119.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  discharge  and  a  dis- 
missal ? — A.  A  charge  is  dismissed  against  a  person  who  has  not 
been  in  custody  ;  a  discharge  I  presume  would  be  the  result  of  tho 
person  who  had  been  in  custody  and  has  been  dismissed  from 
custody. 

Q.  6120.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  case  being  dis- 
charged and  dismissed  ? — A.  None  at  all  that  I  know  of;  unless 
that  is  the  difference,  I  do  not  know  any  difference. 

Q.  6121.  Is  writing  "  discharged"  the  same  as  writing  au 
order  of  dismissal  ? — A.  I  presume  so.  The  reason  I  made  the 
explanation  I  did,  is,  that  there  are  orders  of  dismissal  to  be 
written  by  magistrates  for  people  in  custody.  An  order  of  a  dis'^ 
missal  applies  to  a  person  in  custody. 

Q.  6122.  Is  there  a  difference  made  in  trying  a  case  when  a 
man  is  in  custody  and  when  a  man  is  not  in  custody  ? — A.  There 
is  no  difference. 

Q.  6128*  The  Ordinance  requires  that  an  order  of  dismissal  be 
made  or  a  certificate  given  to  the  defendant  ? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  6124.  Is  that  carried  out  in  those  cases  you  have  shewn  to 
us  ? — ^A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  6125.  Mr.  Oowie — ^Would  you  mind  putting  the  question 
again,  whether  when  a  person  in  the  lock-up  is  discharged  with- 
out being  tried  there  is  not  some  document  upon  which  the  fact 
appears  P — A.  The  only  cases  I  know  of  in  which  people  have 
been  so  discharged  are  those  two  which  have  been  put  in.  I 
cannot  give  any  information  about  a  practice  which  does  not 
exist  as  a  practice.     I  know  nothing  about  the  circumstances  of 
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the  two  cases  whioh  I  have  put  in  ;  but  the  person   who  wrote     If.  Com, 
them  can  explain  them.  l«tti^870 

Q.  6126,  Sir  George  Young — ^Are  you  in  charge  of  the  gaols  to 
which  the  immigrants  are  sent  who  are  sent  to  work  on  estates  ? 
— A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  6127.  Do  70U  know  who  is  in  official  charge  of  them  ? — 
A.  The  Sergeant  of  Police  at  the  station  is  in  immediate  charge, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  county. 

Q.  6128.  We  have  been  referred  to  you  as  having  the  best 
information  on  the  subject.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  par- 
ticulars or  details  with  regard  to  the  opium  shops  in  town  ?  Do 
you  know  them  ?  Have  they  come  under  your  cognizance  ? — 
A.  They  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Commissaries  of 
Taxation. 

Q.  6129.  Are  they  under  any  special  police  regulations  besides 
the  licence  duty? — ^A.  Yes;  there  are  regulations  which  they 
are  under^  but  in  connection  with  the  Commissaries^  I  believe. 
I  think  there  is  a  book  which  has  to  be  kept  by  opium  dealers — 
a  book  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  Comniissaries  of  Taxation, 

Q.  6130.  These  Commissaries  of  Taxation  are  the  same  as 
Inspectors  of  Police? — ^A.  They  have  been  amalgamated  with 
the  Inspectors  of  Police.  Yes,  they  are  Jthe  same.  And  the 
previous  Inspectors  of  Police  are  made  Commissaries  of  Taxation. 

Q.  6131-  As  Commissaries  of  Taxation,  who  are  they  under  ? 
— A.  They  are  under  me. 

Q.  6132.  Is  the  opium  trade  in  the  town  considerably  in- 
creasing ? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  6133.  Is  it  considered  that  it  is  spreading  among  the 
Indian  population  ? — A,  I  know  it  is. 

Q.  6134.  Mr.  Cowie — Would  you  ask  what  are  the  practical 
checks^  if  any,,  on  the  opening  of  new  opium  shops  in  the  town  ? ' 
'—A.  No  person  can  retail  opium  without  having  a  licence. 

Q.  6135.  But  in  practice  what  are  the  terms  upon  which  the 
licence  fs  granted  or  refused  ? — A.  I  believe  there  are  at  the 
pieaent  moment  no  proper  retail  dealers  in  opium^  no  persons 
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^*  Qm>'      who  have  taken  out  licences  to  deal  in  opiam^  bat  that  opiuin  is 
16Cli2^flptl870  impioperlj  sold  by  chemists  ^ui  other  persons. 

Q.  6136.  The  President — Has  no  person  taken  out  a  licence  ? 
— A.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  question  was  asked  from  the 
Executive ;  I  reported  upon  it^  aud  by  turning  up  my  report 
which  is  not  at  hand,  I  can  btate  what  the  particulars  are  :  but, 
speaking  from  memory^  there  are  none  taken  out.  There  were 
one  or  two  in  the  country  last  year  but  none  at  all  in  George- 
town. 

Q.  6137.  Mr.  Cowie — May  I  ask  whether  in  the  country  on 
the  estates  there  are  not  instances  in  which  shops  have  been 
established  in  which  opium  is  sold  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 
I  know  that  when  this  return  was  called  for  there  were  licences 
in  the  country  for  shops  which  had  taken  out  licences  to  deal 
in  opium^  but  I  do  not  know   that  they  are  .on  estates. 

Q.  6138.  Sir  George  Young — Are  there  opium  smoking  houses 
in  Georgetown,  as  distinguished  from  the  places  where  opium  is 
sold  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  6139.  Are  there  any  licences  or  other  restrictions  upon  the 
opening  of  such  places  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  G140.  Mr.Cowie — "Will  yon  ask  whether  the  practice  of  opium 
smr  k'ng  nas  not  been  introduced  beyond  the  Chinese,  among  the 
Bengal  Coolies  ? — A.  I  have  already  answered  that  it  is. 

Q.  6141.  I  understand  that  is  the  fact? — A.  I  know  it  from 
the  verdicts  on  inquests,  where  a  verdict  has  been  returned  that 
they  died  from  taking  too  much  opium. 

Q.  6142,  Sir  George  Young — Does  the  practice  lead  to  crime  ? 
— A.  That  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  6143.  Mr.  Cowie — May  I  ask  whether  practically,  as  far 
as  the  operations  of  the  police  are  concerned,  there  is  any  check 
on  the  sale  of  opium  ? — A.  I  had  rather  reply  to  these  ques- 
tions on  opium  when  I  have  referred  to  the  report  which  I  drew 
up  in  reference  to  opium  dealing,  smuggling,  and  selling,  and 
everything  relating  to  opium. 

Q.  614'J.  When  was  that?— A.  Within  the  last  two  years;  I 
think  in  1669.  If.  was  by  the  direction  of  the  present  Governor^ 
Mr.  Scott. 
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Q«  6143.  Sir  Oeorge  YouDg-«^We  can  obtain  it  from  the  2r.  Ow. 
Governraent  Secretary  ? — ^A.  I  think  so.  We  used  to  stop  par-  xethSaptlSTO 
tie*  with  regard  to  opium.  But  we  have  had  au  order  issued 
aince^  Ibat  do  persons  suspected  of  having  opium  arc  to  be  srtopped 
without  a  warrant.  The  order  is,  ''  not  to  search  without  a 
warranty  persons  suspected  of  having  opium  in  their  possession/' 
That  was  issued  in  1867. 

Q.  6146.  The  President — The  Ordinance  requires  that?— 
A.  Yes.  We  used  to  be  in  the  habit  of  stopping  persons  sup- 
posed to  have  opium  and  searching  them  for  the  opium ;  to  put 
a  stop  to  that  this  order  was  issued. 

Q.  6147.  That  order  then  did  not  apply  to  houses  in  which 
you  had  reason  to  believe  opium  is  sold  ? — A.  No ;  there  they 
would  require  a  warrant  to  search. 

Q.  G148.  Do  you  recollect  any  instances  of  houses  having 
been  searched  for  opium  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  do  recollect  instances  ; 
what  they  are  I  cannot  recollect,  at  this  moment ;  but  that 
matters  in  connection  with  houses  being  searched  for  opium  have 
come  before  me  I  do  recollect. 

Q.  6149.  Mr.  Cowie — Houses  on  the  estates  ?-— A.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  instances  of  houses  on  the  estates. 

Q.  6150.  The  President — Has  a  man  to  pay  for  a  licence  to 
sell  opium  ? — A .  Yes.  You  will  find  that  under  the  Tax  Ordi- 
nance, not  in  the  Opium  Ordinance.  It  is  $8,  where  no  licence 
for  drugs  has  been  taken  out.  It  is  in  the  last  Tax  Ordinance, 
No.  9  of  1870. 

Q.  6151.  What  is  the  difference  between  bhang  and  gange  ? 
— A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 

Q.  6152.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Ordinance  as  being  two 
different  things  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  6153.  Sir  George  Young — Has  the  Inspector  of  Police 
any  duty  with  respect  to  gambling  houses  ? — A.  To  endeavour 
to  keep  them  down  as  much  as  possible.  That  he  has  done  ; 
but  it  is  found  very  difficult  to  put  them  down. 

Q.  6154.  Are  they  legal  ? — A.  They  are  not.  By  Ordinance 
No.  24  of  1846,  '^  keeping  a  common  gaming  house,  a  common 
bawdy-house,  or  a  common  ill-governed  or  disorderly  house/'  ia 
an  offence. 
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jr.  Cox,  Q.  6155.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — Could  the  police  enter  on  estates 

10th86pil87O  iu  order  to  examine  whether  gaming  houses  were  kept  there  ? — 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  could  legally  do  so;   but  upon 

knowing  that  a  gaming  house  was  there^  I  think  they   would 

endeavour  to  get  at  it.     They  do  in  villages^  I  know. 

Q.  6156.  With  regard  to  opium  shops^  would  they  have  a  right 
to  enter  upon  estates  to  examine  whether  opium  was  sold  illegally  ? 
*-A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  6157.  Not  with  a  warrant  ? — A.  Of  course  with  a  warranty 
not  without.  They  could  go  on  estates  to  search  for  a  gaming 
house  if  they  had  a  warrant  for  that  purpose, 

Mr.  Cowie — Will  the  Commission  ask  whether  in  the  chemists' 
and  druggists^  shops  in  Georgetown  opium  is  not  sold  to  an 
extent  far  beyond  what  is  required  for  medical  purposes  ? 

Sir  George  Young — Mr.  Cox  has  told  us  that  he  thinks  opium 
is  sold  improperly  by  chemists  to  a  large  extent. 

The  President — Are  there  any  other  questions  you  wish  to  put, 
Mr.  Cowie? 

Q.  6158.  Mr.  Cowie — A  few.  I  should  like  to  know — ^Mr. 
Cox  did  say  something  about  it — whether  complaints  are  fre- 
quent or  not  from  the  Dutch  Government  at  Surinam  of  the 
escape  of  Coolies  from  that  side  of  the  Corentyne  ? — ^A.  No, 
they  are  not  frequent ;  but  there  have  been  such  complaints. 

Q.  6159.  Sir  George  Young — Of  the  escape  of  Coolies  belong- 
ing to  Surinam  ? — A.  Yes  ;  from  Nickerie  here. 

•  Q.  6160.  Mr.  Cowie — On  the  other  hand  I  would  ask  whether 
Coolies  frequently  desert  to  the  Dutch  side  of  the  river  ? — A. 
They  do. 

Q.  6161,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  speaking  generally  the 
Coolies  who  desert  are  generally  accounted .  for, — ^whether  the 
police  generally  succeed  in  finding  them  out,  or  whether  they 
return  to  the  estates? — A.  I  believe  the  desertions  are  reported, 
but  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  deserters  absent  from  every 
estate  in  the  Colony. 

Q.  6162.  Do  you  think  there  arc  many  deserters  who  are  not 
accounted  for  in  any  way,  who  have  not  been  followed  up  in  any 
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way,  or  whether  they  return   to  the  estates  ? — A.  No ;  I  think     K,  Coa, 
there  are  a  good  many  who  are  not  accounted  for.  l6thSepti870 

Q.  6163.  There  is  another  question  I  should  like  to  have 
asked.  It  is  as  to  the  time  which  Coolies  and  others  remain  in 
gaol  in  intermediate  custody  before  they  are  tried  by  the  Superior 
Court.  I  have  some  reason  to  think  they  remain  in  a  very  long 
time  indeed  ? — A.  In  Essequebo  and  Berbice  they  must  necessarily 
remain  a  long  time,  as  there  are  only  two  Criminal  Sessions  in 
the  year. 

Q.  6164.  The  gaol  is  only  delivered  twice  in  the  year  ? — ^A. 
Twice  in  the  year, 

Q.  6165.  II  I  may  put  the  question  in  a  leading  form^  is  not 
the  result  of  that  frequently  that  in  Essequebo  and  Berbice^ 
Coolies  are  kept  in  gaol  as  much  as  five  or  six  months  before 
trial? — A.  I  think  they  are  frequently,  and  other  persons  as 
welL 

Q.  6166.  I  would  also  ask  whether  incase  of  a  jury  disagree- 
ing, when  one  of  these  persons  is  brought  up  for  trial,  a  man  is 
not  frequently  kept  as  much  as  a  year  in  intermediate  custody  ? 
— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  6167.  Mr.  Oox  has  spoken  of  disturbances  arising  from 
disputes  with  regard  to  wages.  I  should  like  him  to  be  asked 
whether  they  have  been  frequent  of  late  years  ? — A.  Yes,  they 
have.  I  may  possibly  find  cases  in  which  immigrants  leave  the 
estate^  and  the  police  are  called  in  to  take  them  back  again, 
which  they  always  are  by  the  Immigration  Department.  I  dare 
say  I  can  run  off  upon  my  fingers  the  cases  in  which  there  have 
been  what  are  called  disturbances. 

Q.  6168, 1  was  speaking  of  disturbances  in  which  the  police 
have  to  interfere.  Are  they  frequent  ? — ^A.  There  are  cases  of 
disturbance  where  the  police  go  as  a  precautionary  measure,  but 
do  not  interfere  at  all ;  but  if  you  would  let  me  run  off  what  I 
consider  to  be  disturbances  you  would  know  what  they  were.  I 
consider  the  outbreak  at  Leonora,  and  also  an  affair  which 
occurred  at  Success,  disturbances. 

Q.  6169,  May  I  ask  what  they  were  ? — A.  The  one  on  Leo- 
nora  was  a  question  of  wages,  I  believe,  and  also  of  assault ; 
there  were  questions  of  wages,  and  also  of  assault.  The  affair  at 
ffucciss  aUQ  was  a  question  of  wages  and  assault,  inasmuch  as  _ 
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IT.  Co».     the  immigrant  gangs^  Chinese  and  Coolies,  took  possession  of  tlie 

litliSM>tl870  ^^^^^^f    ^^^  would  not  allow   the  black  people  to  go  to  work 
upon  it. 

Q.  6170.  The  President — ^The  black  people  are  Creoles? — A. 
Yes^  and  Barbadians.  At  Montrose  some  years  ago  a  distur- 
bance took  place  with  the  Chinese  in  which  the  police  interfered. 
That  is^  I  suppose,  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

Q.  6171.  Was  that  wages  ? — A.  That  was  wages ;  yes.  They 
assaulted  the  overseers^  and  drove  the  overseers^  drivers^  and 
others  off  the  estate.  There  was  also  one  at  Haarlem,  where  the 
police  were  called  in.  I  was  not  present  myself^  but  I  believe  it 
had  some  connection  with  wages.  The  Coolies  were  very  violent. 
It  was  anticipated  some  disturbance  might  take  place  and  the 
police  went  down  there.  There  was  also  a  case  at  Eaierprise, 
where  a  body  of  police  went  down — Enterprise,  in  Legaan. 

Q.  6172.  Was  that  a  case  of  wages? — A.  A  case  of  wages^ 
yes ;  and  unless  my  memory  deceives  me  these  are  the  only  ones  I 
can  recollect  There  have  been  others  in  connection  with  the 
tadja  And  other  things  in  which  the  police  were  called  in.  There 
may  have  been  one  or  two  more^  but  I  do  not  recollect  them^  in 
connection  with  labour.     Did  I  mention  Met'en^Meerzorg  P 

The  President — No. 

Mr.  Cox — That  was  another ;  it  was  a  question  of  wages. 

Q.  6173.  Mr.  Cowie — As  between  the  Coolies  themselves, 
what  is  the  general  character  of  the  charges  which  are  brought,  are 
they  charges  of  assault  or  larceny  ? — A.  Of  assault,  by  all  man- 
ner of  means.  I  do  not  look  upon  the  Coolies,  as  a  body,  as  at 
all  given  to  larceny. 

Q,  6174.  Sir  George  Young — You  mean  the  Hindoos? 

Mr.  Cowie — I  am  speaking  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Cox — I  mean  the  Indians.     I  think  there  are  very  few 
convictions  against  them  for  larceny. 

Q.  6175.  Mr.  Cowie — There   is   another   general   question   I 

should  like  Mr.  Cox  to  be  asked — what  his  opinion  is  with  regard 

to  the  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  the   immigrant  population, 

**        whether  they  are  satisfied  or  not,  as  far  as  he  is  able  to  judge  ?— 
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A.  Well,  the  feeling  generally  is  that  they  are  satisfied ;  it  oc-      ^*  Om* 
casionally  breaks  out   that  they  are  not^      For  a  length  of  time  Septl6Uil876 
one  hears  nothing  at  all   about  them ;  occasionally  you  hear  of 
cases  of  their  being  dissatisfied  ;   but  upon  the  whole  I  look  upon 
them  as  an  order-loving  people.     As  a  rule,  they  keep  order  very 
well;  they  get  excited  occajjionally. 

Q.  6176.  Sir  George  Young — Would  you  say  th<it  in-  a  riot 
they  are  a  difScult  set  of  people  to  quiet  ? —  A.  It  depends  upon 
how  you  take  thera  at  the  commencement,  and  upon  whether  they 
are  sober  or  intoxicated.  When  sober,  I  think  they  are  about  the 
easiest  people  to  manage  in  a  disturbance  of  any  I  have  ever  met ; 
when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  liquor  they  are  troublesome, 
bat  still  easily  managed. 

Q.  6177.  Is  a  Chinese  mob  a  dangerous  one  ? — A.  Yes.  I 
have  found  them  to  be  so ;  they  are  much  freer  in  using  knives, 
I  do  not  know  an  instance  of  a  Coolie  using  a  knife,  except  in 
these  wife-murders  and  such  like, 

Q.  6178.  Mr.  Cowie — I  suppose  that  in  a  disturbance  the 
Coolie  uses  a  latty  or  the  handle  of  his  showel  ;  he  does 
Dot  use  steel,  a  cutlass,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — A,  I  have 
ne?er  seen  an  instance  where  they  have  opposed  me  with  cut- 
lasses.    I  have  disarmed  them  frequently ;  in  fact  very  often. 

Q.  6179.  Then,  I  would  ask  whether  Mr.  Cox  has  reason  to 
thiuk  there  is  any  continuing  feeling  of  discontent  among 
them  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  1  have  never  had  reason  to  an- 
ticipate anything  like  a  general  disturbance  or  outbreak  on  the 
part  of  the  immigrants  throughout  the  Colony.  I  have  heard 
niany  reports  about  them  and  have  had  many  made  to  me  about 
them ;  but  I  have  never  seriously  felt  myself  that  there  was 
aotual  danger  from  them,  and  I  do  not  think  so  now. 

Q.  6180.  Sir  George  Young— I  observe  that  you  characterise 
these  disturbances  by  the  names  of  the  several  estates ;  is  it 
ever  the  case  that  the  Coolies  of  two  adjoining  estates  or  more 
thaa  two  have  joined  ia  a  single  riot  ? — A.  I  think  there  was 
a  case  at  Ruimveldtj  and  a  case  also  in  which  I  w^as  present 
myself  at  Bel  Air,  Yes,  there -was  one  at  Bel  Air  between  the 
Chinese  and  Coolies. 

Q,  6181.  I  meant  a  combination  to  create  a  riot  among  the 
Coolies  on  \he  different  estates  ? — A.  Never,  except  in  connec- 
tion with  tadjas.     Then  mostly  five  or  six  estates  join   togethei;' 
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y>  Cmt.     and  they  are  on  thoie  oocations  dangerous.     They  take  orer 
l6ib8ipilS70  ^^®  country  in  fact  during  the  ta4;a ;  they  take  oyer  the  wbole 
place. 

CL  6182.  But  the  combination  there  it  for  the  sake  of  fuoj  not 
for  the  sake  of  a  fight — ^A.  Well^  mostly  the  ta^ja  is  got  up  for  a 
fight  J  because  almost  invariably  they  end  in  a  fight,  and  I  know  they 
determine  beforehand  how  many  estates  shall  join  together^  and  that 
ihey  are  going  to  hare  a  fight,  and  they  send  and  let  them  know 
so  many  days  before. 

Q.  6188.  The  President — Has  any  attempt  ever  been  made 
to  suppress  these  tadjas  ?-*A«  There  has,  and  the  whole  of  the 
papers  connected  with  it  are  with  me.  1  am  stopping  them  at 
present.  There  are  reports  from  all  the  magiatratesj  and  they 
are  awaiting  my  report.  There  was  an  Ordinance  passed  with 
regard  to  it  the  other  day,  but  the  regulations  under  the  Ordin- 
ance have  not  been  passed  yet ;  it  is  in  connection  with  those 
regulations  that  the  papers  are  temporarily  with  me.  I  do  not 
think  myself  that  there  will  be  much  difficuly  in  carrying  out  the 
regulations. 

.  ,  Q.  6184.  Mr.  Cowie — Is  it  meant  for  the  absolute  suppression 
of  the  festivals,  or  merely  for  the  regulation  of  them? — ^A. 
Their  regulation. 

Q.  6185.  The  President— What  makes  you  think  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  suppressing  them  ? — ^A.  I  think  that  if  there 
are  proper  regulations  made  for  the  giving  of  notice  to  the 
Immigration  Department  beforehand,  that  they  intend  to  hold 
the  tadja,  and  how  many  estates  intend  to  join  *in  it,  and  the 
police  department  arrange  a  route  by  which  they  should  go  that 
the  difierent  processions  would  not  meet. 

Q.  6186.  Are  you  aware  that  is  always  done  in  India  ? — A 
I  am  not.  I  have  endeavoured  to  get  information  in  regard 
to  tadjas  from  interpreters^  but  have  never  been  able  to  do  so.  The 
Oovernment  Secretary,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Immigration 
Agent  General  and  myself  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  subject,  but  I  think  we  knew  as  much  about 
it  at  the  end  of  our  inquiry  as  we  did  at  the  beginning. 

Q.  6187.  Mr.  Cowie  — Then,  I  need  not  ask  Mr.  Ooz 
whether  he  knows  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  police  in  Calcutta 
have  no  difficulty  in  suppressing  these  riots  ? — ^A.  I  am  merely 
speaking  of  what  I  hate  observed  here. 
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Q.  6188.   The  President-— Do  70a  know  what  the  religion  of     if.  C^h 
the  majority  of  the  Coolies  here  is  ? — A.  No^  I  do  not«  10ihi«^a70 

Q.  6189.  Ton  do  not  know  whether  they  are  mostly  Hindoos 
or  Hahomedans  ? — ^A.  No^  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 


The  President — ^I  fancy  the  majority  are  Hindoos  and  that  aa 
the  tadja  is  a  Mahomedan  procession  the  Hindoos  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr,  Cox — ^I  think  the  majority  of  the  Coolies  would  be  rery 
glad  if  there  was  no  procession  whatever.  The  processions  are  only 
got  up  for  the  benefit  of  a  few.  I  know  that  when  they  have  had 
a  bag  or  two  of  rice  offered  them  instead  of  a  tadja,  they  have  held 
none.  I  believe  the  majority  would  be  much  better  pleased  if 
there  were  none  at  all. 

Q.  6190.  Mr.  Cowie — Then  I  would  ask  whether  the  firing  of 
m^ass  logics — ^places  where  megass  is  stored — ^is  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  ? — A.  It  is,  inasmuch  as  three  or  four  cases  have 
occurred  during  each  year,  for  the  last  ten  years  I  think. 

Q.  6191.  Sir  George  Toung — Do  you  mean  incendiary  fires  ? 
— A,  Yes. 

Q.  6192.  Mr.  Cowie — ^To  what  cause  have  these  incendiary 
fires  been  traced  ? — A.  As  far  as  they  have  been  traced,  to  im- 
migrants. 

Q.  6193.  But  from  what  cause  ?-^A.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  from  what  cause.  I  can  answer  it  in  this  way:  it  has  come 
out  in  evidence  that  there  has  been  some  dispute  about  wages  or 
aomethiog  of  that  sort  at  the  pay  table ;  it  has  come  out  more 
than  once  in  evidence. 

Q.  6194.  There  is  only  one  other  question  I  would  wish  to 
put  to  Mr.  Cox;  it  is  whether,  beyond  the  two  cases  I  see  in  the 
papers  which  he  has  handed  in,  there  is  any  case  wheire  Mr. 
Bes  Vesux  has  discharged  any  persons  for  being  in  illegal 
custody ;  there  are  two  instances  in  which  he  did  so  according  to 
his  own  papers,  are  there  any  others  ? — ^A;  I  do  not  know  of  any 
others  but  those  two ;  but  here  are  all  the  papers  with  warrants 
attached  and  so  on.  , 

QL  6195.  Sir  Qeorge  Young — ^Those  papers  were  handed  to  you 
ss  being  all  those  in  which  Mr.  Des  Vosux  had  discharged  persona 
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.  Jf,  Ctt.      as  being  id  illegal  custody  ? — A.  No;   they  were  cases  of  dcser- 
IfthSeptlSTO  *^^"*  during  that  particular  period  ;  they  were  all  I  asked  for. 

Q.  6196.  Is    that    case   of   maiming  or  neglect^    whichever 
it  was^  of  a  mule  among  those  papers? — A.  I  do  not  think   so  ; 
I  have  not  come  across  it.     I  have  handed  in  all   those   charges 
which  I  have  had;  those  that  I  am  looking  over  now  are  warrants. 

The  President — Are   there   any     questions  you   would  like  to 
suggest^  Mr.  Jenkins  ? 

Q.  6197.  Mr.  Jenkins — There  is  one  question;  I  would  suggest 
you  j^hould  ask  the  witness  has  there  been  a  very  large  addition 
made  to  the  police  force  recejitly  ? — A.  Yes.    The  disturbance  at 
Leonora  occurred  in  August  last  and  the  first  movement  as  to  the 
increase  of  the   police   force  occurred,   as   far  as  I  recollect,  in 
December,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  report  of  the  troops  here 
being  disbanded  and  of  our  having  being  left  for  a  short  time  with- 
out any,  or  with  only  30  or  40,  and  also  a  report  that  it  was  very 
likely  they  would  be  removed  altogether,  it  was  upon  that  that  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Combined  Court  to  augment  the  police  force 
and  to  arm  more  efficiently  than  the  regular  body  is  armed  those 
which  were  added  to  it.     This  resolution  was  passed,  but  for  six 
months    was   not  acted   upon,  except  by  adding  soncething  like 
60  instead    of  300  men  to   the   police  force  when  the  full  300 
might    have    been    added.     On    that    resolution  coming  before 
the    next    Court,     it    was    not    confirmed.     Nevrs     had    come 
in     the     meantime    that    troops    were  coming;    troops  them- 
selves     had      actually     come,     and      also     information      that 
the  head  quarters  of  a  regiment  would  be   stationed    here,  con- 
sisting of  some  400  or  500  men.     An  attempt  was  then  made  to 
knock  off  the  whole  of  the  increase  to  the  police,  but    half    the 
increase  was  carried,  100  men  have  been  added  to  the  police  force 
and    another  50  are  going  to  be  added  now. 

Q.  6198.  Sir  George  Young — Besides  the  police  force,  we  have 
had  mention  made  of  rural  constables  occasionally;  are  those  under 
yourself? — A.  Well,  by  Ordinance,  they  are,  but  not  by  prac- 
tice. I  found  it  impossible  to  look  after  them,  and  I  represented 
to  the  Government  that  I  thought  the  magistrates  of  the 
different  districts  who  saw  them  daily  and  knew  exactly  how 
they  were  performing  their  duties,  would  look  after  them  better. 
A  new  Ordinance  was  drafted,  but  I  believe  it  was  not  passed; 
in  the  event  of  anything  like  a  general  disturbance  they  would 
come  \iiider  me. 
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Q.  6199.   Have  you   any  idea  of  the  number  of  them  ? — A.      If.  Cox, 
I  should  fancy  that  throughout  the  Colouy  there  are  700  or  800  letkStptlSTO 
of  them. 

Q.  6200.  And  of  the  regular  police,  how  many  are  there  ? 
A.  We  are  at  present  bringing  them  up  to  600 ;  450  was  our 
force;  we  have  added  100,  and  are  now  adding  50  more.  The 
rural  constables  throughout  the  country  would,  I  think,  muster 
600  or  700  at  least,  but  they  are  very    much    scattered. 

Q.  6201.  From  what  class  are  the  rural  constables  drawn ; 
Creoles  or  immigrants  ?— A'  All  sorts — Creoles,  Coolies,  Chinese, 
Portuguese ;  the  rural  constables  are,  I  think,  from  all  classes. 

Q.  6202.  Are  there  indentured  immigrants  among  them  ? — 
A.  That  I  do  not  know.  There  are  immigrants  among  them, 
but  whether  indentured  or  not  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  6203.  Do  you  know  what  regulations  the  estates'  watchmen 
come  under?  Are  they  under  you  in  any  way? — A.  Not  the 
lightest. 

Q.  6204.  And  you  do  not  know  what  their  number  might  be? 
— -A.  I  do  not  know»  All  I  know  is,  that  a  despatch  was  received 
from  England  about  them  upon  which  I  reported,  but  that  is  all 
I  know  about  it. 

Q.  6205.  A  despatch  with  reference  to  them  ? — A.  With  refer- 
ence to  watchmen  and  their  being  armed. 

Q.  6206.  Were  they  disarmed  in  consequence  of  that  despatch? 
~^A,  I  think  they  were  ;  at  all  events  I  know  they  were  disarmed, 
bat  I  will  not  answer  at  this  distance  of  time  whether  it  were  be- 
fore that  despatch  or  after. 

Q.  6207.  Had  there  been  cases  before  that  of  murder  being 
committed  in  consequence  of  watchmen  being  armed  ?  Did  that 
lead  to  it  ? — A.  There  had  been  cases  in  which  watchmen  had 
been  attacked  by  very  large  numbers  and  had  fired  off  their  pieces 
And  had  shot  one  or  more  of  their  assailants.  There  had  also  been 
tereral  cases  in  which  watchmen  had  been  cut  up,  literally  chopped 
^p  into  pieces.  I  am  speaking  now  of  watchmen  on  the  back  of 
estates,  not  about  the  buildings  of  estates.  I  do  not  think  any 
Watchman  is  safe  at  the  back  of  an  estate  unless  he  is  armed,  and 
not  even  then. 
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y>  Cto>         Q.  6208.  Do  yoa  remember  the  cue  of  an  immignmt  irbo 
letttBupi-lffTe  ^^  conyicted  of  murder^  for  shooting  a  man  near  the  buildings 
on  an  estate^  and  who  was  pardoned  by  Gtoremor  Scott  af  ter* 
•    wards? — ^A.  I  do. 

Q.  6209.  Were  there  many  such  cases  ?  —A.  I  think  not^ 
many  such  cases  where  pardons  were  granted. 

Q.  6210.  I  mean  many  cases  of  watchmen  shooting  persona 
under  such  circumstances  ? — ^A.  Yes^  I  can  recollect  a  few  which 
occurred  in  the  Supreme  Courts  where  watchmen  have  been  con- 
noted,  and  also  where  watchmen  have  been  acquitted.  There 
have  been  several  cases  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  those 
cases  of  life  being  lost  in  consequence  of  stealing  have  not  been 
nearly  so  frequent  of  late  yesrs.  Plantain-stealing  has  been 
most  successfully  put  down  by  flogging  the  parties  found  guilty 

of  it, 

* 

Q.  6211.  Mr.  Jenkins — ^Perhaps  I  could  get  it  from  Mr  CoXj 
whether  in  those  district  jails  to  which  he  has  alluded,  any  others 
than  indentured  immigrants  are  receired  ? — A.  There  are  none 
but  indentured  immigrants  received  into  them. 

Q.  6212.  Do  you  inspect  those  jails? — ^A.  I  inspect  them, 
inasmuch  as  I  go  round  them  and  so  on,  but  I  do  not  interfere 
with  them,  because  they  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Sheriff. 
If  I  saw  anything  wrong  in  them  I  should  report  it  to  the 
Executive. 


Mr.  Jenkins — I  do  not  know  whether  you   would  ask 


Q.  6213,  The  President — I  did  not  ask  any  questions  about  these 
prisons  from  Mr.  Cox ;  I  would  not  because  they    are  not  under 
his  inspection,  and  we  may  probably  get  better  information  from 
some  other  source. 

Q.  6214.  Mr.  Jenkins — ^Then  I  would  ask  whether  there  is 
any  examination  of  persons  admitted  into  the  police  force  as  to 
their  qualifications? — A.  Yes,  a  very  strict  one. 

Q.  6215.  Are  they  obliged  to  know  how  to  read  and  write  ?-^ 
A.  They  are,  but  there  are  a  good  many  who  have  served  as 
soldiers  half  their  lives  who  do  not  read  and  write,  but  who  are 
exceedingly  useful  as  guards,  who  are  taken  on  to  fill  places  where 
men  are  not  required  to  read  and  write,  I  suppose  the  propor- 
tion of  men  who  could  not  read  and  write  until  latdy,  when  the 
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force  was  enlarged,  and   a  good  many  men  who  were  soldiers     Jf.  Cm. 
were  taken  on  was  proportionally  very  small  indeed.  lethfieptlSTO 

Q.  6216.  Sir  Oeorge  Yonng — It  is  lately  yon  have  taken  on 
this  large  number  of  soldiers,  in  consequence  of  the  addition  to 
the  force? — A.  Tes;  and  previously  in  the  case  of  armed 
gnoutrds  when  men  are  not  required  to  do  any  reading  or  writing. 

Q.  6217.  Ton  say  that  if  you  saw  anything  wrong  in  one  of 
these  district  prisons,  you  would  report  it.  •!  should  like  to 
know  the  limits  of  your  duty,  with  regard  to  jails  more  par« 
ticolarly  ? — ^A.  I  can  visit  them  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Prisons  in  addition  to  visiting  them  as  Inspector  General  of 
Police. 

Q.  6218.  You  say  if  you  saw  anything  wrong  you  would  re- 
port it ;  would  that  allude  to  your  ordinary  visits  as  Inspector 
General  of  Police  ?  —A.  The  time  I  mostly  visit  these  prisons 
is  the  time  when  the  immigrants  are  mostly  out  at  work,  there- 
fore all  I  could  see  would  be  anything  in  connection  with  the 
cells  or  food,  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  all  reports  with  reference 
to  these  prisons  are  made  to  the  Sheriff,  not  to  me.  The  Ser- 
geants of  police  in  charge  of  the  prison  neyer  report  to  me. 

Q.  6219.  Tour  inspection  then  is  as  to  the  buildings  and  the 
food  ? — A.  Yes,  the  accommodation,  the  buildings  and  the  food. 

Q.  6220.  The  President — ^You  have  no  means  of  receiving 
any  complaints  from  the  prisoners  ? — A.  Certainly  not,  for  they 
are  out  at  the  time  of  my  visits.  I  do  not  know  an  instance 
when  I  have  visited  when  they  have  been  in,  except  it  was  on 
a  Sunday.  In  addition  to  the  Sheriff  visiting,  the  magistrate  of 
the  district  also  has  the  inspection  of  these  prisons. 

The  President — ^Yes  ;  I  was  aware  of  that,  and  was  reserving 
my  questions  until  I  could  find  some  person  to  give  us  informa- 
tion about  them. 

Q.  6221.  You  say  cases  are  often  delayed  that  are  tried  before 
the  Supreme  Court ;  those  are  not  immigration  cases  ? — A.  No ; 
the  Supreme  Court  tries  cases  of  felony,  serious  misdemeanors, 
and  such  like. 

Q.  6222.  Cases  that  may  occur  to  anybody  ? — A.  Oh  I  cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  6228.  Sir  George  Young— The  Court  of  Review,  how  often 
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jr.  Coa,      does  that  sit  ? — A.  ETery  Saturday  in  Georgetown,  and  I  think 
16th Sept  1870  ^"^^^7  Saturday  in  New-Amsterdam  when  the  Judge  is  there. 

Q.  6224.  Throughout  the  year  ? — A.  Throughout  the  year.  I 
think  the  Review  Court  is  open  here  every  Saturday  throughout 
the  year. 

Mr.  Cox — After  you  have  finished  with  me  altogether  I  sup- 
pose I  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  my  evidence. 

Sir  Oeorge  Young — We  shall  send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as 
we  can  procure  one  sufficiently  correct  to  be  accepted  as  the 
basis  of  our  official  record^  and  give  you  any  opportunity  of 
correctiug  any  mistakes  there  may  be  in  it. 

The  Commission  then,  at  4  o^Clock,  adjourned. 
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Fifteenth  Day ;   Monday,  12th  September. 


Mr.  W.  N.  Lynch,  Barrister-at-Law,   sworn. 

Q*  6225,   The  President — Your  name    is    William  Nicholas       — ^— - 
Lynch  ?— A.   William  Nicholas  Lynch.  19fchS#ptl»70 

Q.  6226.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple  ? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  6227.  And  of  either  of  the  English  Universities  ? — A.  No 
University. 

m 

Q.  6228.  You  have  been  practising  as  a  Barrister  here  ? — A. 
I  have  been  practising  as  a  Barrister  here  since  1865. 

Q.  6229.  You  have  great  experience,  I  believe,  in  cases  brought 
by  and  against  Coolies? — A.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  some 
cases  brought  for  and  against  Coolies. 

Q.  6230.  Not  only  in  Georgetown,  I  think,  but  in  the  country 
also  ? — A.  In  the  country  also,  the  country  districts. 

Q.  623L  On  an  average  how  many  cases  come  before  you  in 
the  course  of  a  year? — A.  I  cannot  say  exactly  how  many  cases, 
but  I  have  had  a  good  many  cases  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Q.  6232.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  justice  ? 
— A.  Not  in  all  cases. 

Q.  6233.  Wherein  do  you  find  the  principal  defects  ? — A. 
Well,  in  some  cases  I  consider  the  decision  is  wrong,  because 
evidence  is  admitted    which   ought  not  be   admitted. 

Q,  6234.  Any  other  objections  do  you  find? — A .  Well,  there  are 
other  objections,  but  it  is  difficult  to  particularize  them. 

Q.  6235.  Can  you  mention  any  cases  in  which  you  think  the 
decision  has  been  objectionable? — A.  I  have  never  kept  notes  of 
any  cases ;  these  cases  come  before  one,  but  1  have  never  kept 
notes  of  them. 

Q.  6236,  Do  any  occur  to  you  as  being  objectionable  ? — A. 
No  case  that  I  could  mention ;  I  have  no  specific  case  to  mention ; 
I  can  only  speak  generally. 

Q2 
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W.  jy.  Lynch.       Q.  6237.  Sir  George  Young — You    say  you  have  been  in  the 

19tib  Sept  1870  1^^^^^  of  pr^c^ising  in  the  country,  I   suppose  you   mean   before 

the  district  magistrates  ? — A.  Before  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates. 

Q.  6238.  Was  it  to  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates'  Courts  your 
remark  applied,  when  you  said  you  thought  evidence  was  admitted 
which  you  thought  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  or  was  it  general  ?— 
A.  Yes,  to  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates'  courts. 

Q.  6239.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  a  general  looseness  ia 
the  admission  of  evidence,  or  do  you  think  wrong  rules  are  pro- 
ceeded upon  ? — A.  There  is  a  general  looseness  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  evidence  in  almost  all  the  Courts,  but  not  in  all. 

Q.  6240.  Do  you  mean  looseness  in  the  admission  of  secondary 
evidence  when  primary  can  be  procured,  looseness  of  that  kind  ? 
— A.  Yes,  looseness  in  the  admission  of  secondary  evidence^ 
hearsay  evidence. 

Q.  6241.  What,  in  your  experience,  is  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  difference  between  employers  and  immigrant  labourers  that 
come  into  the  Magistrates'  Courts  ? — A.  My  experience  is,  that 
the  most  frequent  cause  is  disputes  about  labour. 

Q.  6242.  Do  you  mean  about  the  quality  of  the  labour  ?  —A .  Yes. 

Q.  62 13.  Labour  as  distinct  from  disputes  about  wages  ? — ^A. 
Well,  about  wages. 

Q.  6244.  You  mean  disputes  under  the  labour  laws,  not  about 
labour  as  distinct  from  wages  r— A.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Q,  6215.  What  should  you  say  was  the  most  frequent  form  in 
which  disputes  arise  ? — A.  The  labourers  not  being  paid. 

Q.  62 IG.  That  the  wages  have  been  stopped  do  they  say  ?— - 
A.  That  the  wngcs  have  been  stopped. 

Q.  6217.  That  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  complaint? — A. 
That  is  the  iiio^t  frequent  cause  of  complaint,  not  only  with 
Indian  immigrants,  but  also  with  Creoles. 

Q.  6248.  What  is  generally  given  as  the  reason  for  stoppage 
of  wages? — A.  WcU^  the  reason  I  believe  is,  that  they  do  not 
examine  the  work  daily. 

Q,  6219.  What  is  generally  alleged  as  the  reason? — A.  That 
the  work  is  not  properly  done. 
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Q.  62oO.  Then  those  complaints  in  p^^nv.Ml  would,  I  presume,  W.N.LyneL 
come  as  complaints  by  the  immigrants  against  tluir  employers  ?  xsihSe  tl870 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  6251.  The  cases  iu  whichi  you  are  ciigigcJ  then  are  more 
frequently  of  immigrants  against  cmploycis,  tlian  employers 
against  immigrants  ? — A,  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  many  cases 
for  immigrants  against  employers.  I  have  been  engaged  for 
immigrants  most  in  other  cases^  but  I  have  been  in  Court  when 
those  cases  came  up. 

Q.  6252,  Then  should  you  say  from  what  you  have  observed 
in  Court  that  cases  of  complaint  by  immigrants  against  employers 
are  more  or  less  frequent  than  complaints  by  employers  against 
immigrants? — A.  Oh  !  those  of  the  employers  arc  generally  the 
more  frequent. 

Q.  6253.  What  form  do  they  generally  take  ?— A,  Well,  I 
think  they  generally  take  the  form  of  desertion. 

Q.  6254.  Complaints  of  desertion  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  6255.  The  President — What  is  the  remark  you  did  not 
complete  ?  You  were  going  to  say  why  you  considered  these 
differences  arose  ? — A.  Because  the  work,  as  I  generally  under- 
stand, is  taken  over  at  the  end  of  the  week,  not  daily. 

Q.  6256.  Sir  George  Young-— What  do  you  mean  by  the 
technical  expression  "taken  over?" — A.  The  overseer  takes  an 
account  of  the  work  that  is  done.  The  expression  used  by  the 
labourers  is  that  their  work  has  not  been  taken  over. 

Q.  6257.  How  would  the  taking  over  work  from  day  to  day 
prevent  these  differences? — A.  If  the  work  was  done,  for  in- 
stance, on  Monday,  but  not  taken  over,  and  there  was  a  heavy 
rain,  it  might  make  a  great  difference  in  the  work  on  the  next 
day.  If  bad  work  was  done,  and  the  overseer  or  driver  pointed 
it  out  on  the  first  day,  the  immigrant  might  mend  it,  and  would 
not  lose  the  whole  of  his  weeVs  labor;  he  would  only  lose  the 
dav. 

Q.  6258.  You  say  he  would  not  lose  the  whole  of  his  week's 
labour  ? — A.  Because  when  work  is  not  taken  over  he  invariably 
loses  it. 

Q.  6259.  Those  are  the  cases,  I  presume,  in  which  that  pro- 
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W,  It*  Z^nek,  viso  in  section  11  of  Ordmance  No.  9,  of  18G3,  would  be  in  point 
19th0enj^l§7O — ^  proviso  as  to  work  left  unfinished  or  not  properly  performed. 
'  ^  ',  In  that  proviso  I  sec  it  is  required  that  before  an  immigrant  is 
refused  payment  certain  conditions  shall  be  fulfilled ;  that  "  it 
shall  be  duty  of  the  manager,  or  any  overseer  duly  authorised  by 
him,  to  ascertain  by  personal  inspection  ivhether  such  work  was, 
in  fact,  left  unfinished  or  not  properly  performed ,  and  such  ma- 
nager or  overseer  shall  further  note  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  judgment  the  actual  value  of  such  bad  or  unfinished  work  ; 
and  such  manager  shall  thereupon  forthwith  call  upon  the  immi-< 
grant  who  so  performed  sUch  bad  or  unfinished  work  to  complete 
and  satisfactorily  finish  such  work  within  a  reasonable  time 
thereafter ;  and  if  such  work  be  not  so  completed  and  finished 
by  such  time,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  manager  to  cause  it  to 
be  so  completed  and  finished  by  some  other  labourer  or  labourers ; 
and  in  any  such  last  mentioned  case '  the  immigrant  who  so  left 
such  work  badly  performed  or  incomplete  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  receive  any  payment  for  such  bad  or  unfinished  work/'  You 
are  tolerably  familiar,  I  suppose,  with  that  section  ? — ^A,  I  have 
seen  the  section. 

Q.  6260.  Do  you  consider  that  these  provisions  are  fully  com- 
plied with  ? — A.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  complied  with  in  one 
case  out  of  ten. 

Q.  6261.  Let  us  take  them  seriatim.     In  such  cases  in  your 

m 

observation  is  it  ascertained  if  the  manager  has  inspected  the 
work  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that,  because  I  have  never  lived  on  an 
estate. 

Q.  6262.  Is  it  ascertained  in  Court  in  your  experience  ?  Is 
the  question  put  ?  Is  it  ascertained  by  the  magistrate  if  the 
manager  or  overseer  has  inspected  the  work  ? — A.  It  is  some- 
times ascertained,  not  always. 

Q.  6263.  Is  the  manager  or  overseer  called  upon  in  all  cases 
to  give  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  the  actual  value  of  the  bad 
or  unfinished  work  ? — I  have  been  in  Court  and  heard  an  over- 
seer asked  to  state  the  value  of  the  work. 

Q.  6264.  Is  that  customary  ?— A.  Not  often. 

Q.  6265.  Is  it  the  custom  to  ask  the  manager  or  overseer 
whether  he  has  called  upon  the  immigrant  to  complete  and  satis- 
factorily finish  the  work  in  a  reasonable  time? — ^A.  No;  I  have 
never  heard  it  done  once. 
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Q.  G26(>.  The  last  is,  perhaps,   not  a  condition ;  bat  have  you  )r.  Jf.  LjfncK, 
noticed  whether  it  was  the  custom  to  inquire  whether  the  work  1 9th depe  1870 
was  fiaished  by  some  other  labourer  or  labourers  ? — A.  I  have  seen 
drivers  brought  in  to  give  the  value  of  work  in  Court,  but  their 
testimony  was  nearly  always  worthless. 

Q.  6267.  Mr..  Mitchell — Were  those  drivers  generally  attached 
to  the  estate  on  which  the  work  was  performed  ? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  6268.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  know  whether  it  was 
castomary  to  ascertain  whether  the  work  had  actually  been 
finished  ? — A.  I  do  not, 

Q.  6269.  You  have  not  observed  that  it  is  so  customarv  in 
these  cases  ? — A.  No  ;  I  have  not  observed  it. 

Q.  6270.  You  spoke  of  the  work  being  taken  over  at  the  end 
of  the  week.    Do  you  mean  that  the  tasks  are  usually  set  for 
the  week  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  6271.  The  President — Then  the  task  being  set  for  the  week, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  take  it  over  daily  ? — A.  But  each  day's 
work  could  be  taken  over. 

Q.  6272.  But  if  the  immigrant  has  a  weekly  task  he  is  not 
obliged  to  work  every  day  ? — A.  Well,  he  is  only  obliged  to 
earn  a  certain  amount  of  money  during  the  week. 

Q.  6273.  But  he  is  not  obliged  to  do  that  in  five  separate 
tasks  ? — ^No  ;  he  may  do  it  in  one  day  if  he  likes. 

Q.  6274.  So  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  taking  over  work 
daily,  I  think  ? — A.  Well,  generally  the  •complaint  is  that  the 
wotk  is  not  taken  over  on  Friday  evening ;  they  are  told  on  the 
Friday  evening  or  Saturday  morning  that  the  work  cannot  be 
taken  over.     That  is  the  general  complaint  that  they  make. 

Q.  6275.  But  it  was  the  remedy  you  suggested,  that  the 
work  should  be  taken  over  daily  ? — A.  That  part  that  they  had 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  day ;  they  might  be  told  whether 
that  part  was  satisfactorily  done  or  not  without  leaving  it  to  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Q.  6276.  Sir  George  Young — Supposing  the  immigrant  were 
to  bring  a  complaint  against  his  employer  that  his  wages  were 
stopped^  what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  p — ^A.  He 
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W,  Jt,  I^nel, '^ouli  sue  in  the  Petty  Debt  Court.     An  immigrant's  earnings 
ilHhflmtlQTO  ^^^^  seldom  exceed  the  amount  recoverable  in  the  Petty  Debt 
Court. 

Q.  6277.  That   amount  is  §24,  is   it  not?— A.  Yes.     Thcy^ 
seldom  or  never  employ  counsel  for  that  Court. 

Q.  6278.  Have  you  noticed  that  any  points  of  law  whicli 
would  require  the  arguments  of  counsel  are  apt  to  arise  in  those 
cases  ? — A.  Well,  not  often. 

Q.  6279.  The  President — ^Are  the  expenses  of  cases  heavy  ? — 
A.  Going  before  the  magistrate,  the  immigrant  himself  ? 

Q.  6280.  Y'es;  or  being  brought  before  the  magistrate  by  the  ma- 
nager?— A.  No;  the  costs  are  not  very  large;  they  would  be 
very  heavy  if  he  employed  counsel. 

Q.  6281.  Sir  George  Young — Was  it  ever  attempted  to  bring 
a  suit  for  wages  under  the  Immigration  Ordinance  to  your 
knowledge  ? — A.  I  have  never  heard  of  one. 

Q.  6282.  Section  114  of  the  Consolidated  Ordinance  says^ 
that  '^  if  any  employer  in  any  way  shall  ill-use  an  immigrant, 
and  being  convicted  thereof  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an 
offence,  and  shall  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  $48,  or  be  imprisoned 
with  or  without  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  two 
months,  or  pay  such  fine  and  be  so  imprisoned.^'  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  an  attempt  to  apply  that  section  to  cases  of  wages  or 
disputes  about  labour  ? — A.  No  ;  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  6283.  Have  you  ever  heard  cases  tried  in  which  the  rate 
of  wages  was  in  question  ? — A.  I  have  frequently  heard  them. 

Q.  6284.  W^ith  regard  to  immigrants  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  6285.  Have  those  usually  been  for  complaints  on  the 
part  of  immigrants  or  on  the  part  of  employers? — A.  Oh! 
those  have  been  complaints  on  the  part  of  immigrants,  they  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  6286.  What  evidence  are  they  in  the  habit  of  producing 
as  complainants  in  such  cases  ? — A.  They  generally  conduct  their 
cases  rather  lamely  themselves,  and  they  invariably  fail. 

• 

Q.  6287.  They  invariably  fail  ? — A.  Because  the  evidence  on 
the  other  aide  is  the  evidence  of  overseers  and  drivers. 
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Q.  62^8.  You  mean  that  you  never  remember  the  instance  W.  JSt.  Lynch. 
of  an  immigrant  succeeding  in  such  a  case  ? — A.  I  have  never  X9th86pil870 
been  in  court  when  an  immigrant  succeeded  in  a  claim  for  more 
wages  than  the  manager  offered. 

Q.  6289.  You  say  they  generally  conduct  the  cases  badly,  do 
you  mean  that  they  generally  produce  no  evidence  ? — A.  They 
go  in  and  swear  that  they  have  done  the  work  and  take  some  of 
their  countrymen  who  swear  also ;  but  the  manager  invariably 
produces  his  overseers  and  drivers,  and  they  swear  that  is  the 
price  the  Creoles  are  getting. 

Q.  6290.  Do  you  never  remember  an  instance  where  an  immi« 
grant  applied  for  a  subpoena  for  Creole  witnesses  outside  the 
plantation  ? — A,  Well,  they  would  have  to  pay  3s.  for  every 
witness  they  summoned^  and  that  debars  them  from  summoning 
witnesses. 

Q.  6291.  The  President — ^Is  the  Ss.  for  the  summons  or  the 
summons  and  costs  ? — A.  No,  they  have  to  pay  3s.  for  each  witness 
they  summon. 

Q.  6292.  But  have  they  to  pay  the  witnesses'  cost,  besides  ? — A. 
Oh !  they  will  have  to  pay  the  witnesses. 

Q.  6293.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  mean  they  would  have 
to  pay  them  over  and  above  the  8s.,  or  that  that  covers  it  ? — A, 
They  have  to  pay  the  magistrates'  clerk  3s.  for  issuing  the  summons. 

Q.  6294.  And  to  pay  the  witnesses  besides  ? — A  And  to  pay  the 
witnesses  besides. 

Q.  6295.  Is  it  customary  for  the  employers  to  produce  Creole 
evidence  as  to  the  rate  of  wages? — A.   Generally   Creole  drivers. 

Q.  6296.  Creole  drivers  from  the  estate,  or  is  it  customary  to 

produce  evidence  outside  the  estate  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect   any 

evidence  outside  the  estate  being   produced  ;    it   is  geiicrally  the 
evidence  of  overseers  and  drivers  on  the  estate. 

Q.  6297,  Is  it  customary  with  the  magistrates  to  refer  such 
cases  to  the  arbitration  of  managers  or  others  ? — A.  I  have  never 
known  any  case  to  be  referred. 

Q.  6298.  Did  you  ever  know  a  magistrate  to  adjourn  the 
case  in  order  to  obtain  better  evidence  as  to  the  rate  of  wages 
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W^»  V'lf^K  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  ? — A.  I  think  I  remember  a  case  in  one 
19kb8eptl870  instance  being  adjourned  for  further  evidence. 

Q.  6299.  Which  of  the  magistrates'  courts  do  you  most  ge- 
nerally attend  ? — A.  Well^  I  have  attended  most  on  the  West 
Coast  and  East  Coast^  but  I  have  been  in  almost  all  the  magis* 
trates'  courts, 

Q.  6300.  The  President — There  is  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Review^  is  there  not^  in  cases  in  which  evidence  is  admitted  that 
ought  to  have  been  rejected^  or  rejected  when  it  ought  to  be  ac* 
cepted  ? — A.  There  is  an  appeal^  but  it  is  very  expensive  to  ap- 
peal. The  costs  always  fall  on  the  appellant  whether  he  succeeds 
or  not. 

Q.  6301.  What  are  the  necessary  costs? — A.  An  appellant  would 
employ  counsel^  and  he  has  to  lodge  $5  (20s  lOd) ;  then  he  has 
to  procure  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  from  the  magistrate. 

Q.  6302.  What  does  that  cost  him  ?— A.  That  will  cost  him 
from  5s  to  7s  6d  ;  it  depends  on  the  length  of  the  evidence :  and 
if  he  succeed  in  the  appeal^  and  if  he  is  not  sent  back  to  the 
magistrate^  which  he  very  frequently  is^  all  that  he  can  recover  is 
$5 ;  but  before  he  can  recover  that  $5^  he  would  have  to  take  up 
an  extract  from  the  finding  of  the  Courts  signed  by  the  Registrar^ 
shewing  that  the  judgment  was  reversed;  so  that  he  is  invariably 
out  of  pocket  £4  or  £5,  or  ?20. 

Q.  6303.  Sir  George  Ycung — You  say  if  he  is  sent  back  to 
the  magistrate,  which  he  very  often  is;  I  do  not  understand  how 
that  happens  ? — A.  Well,  the  judge  thinks  proper  to  send  you 
back  to  the  magistrate  to  amend  something  or  to  get  some  further 
evidence  supplied. 

Q,  6304.  The  Pre^iflcnt — In  fact  if  the  case  is  remanded  to 
the  magistrate? — A.  If  the  case  is  remanded  to  the  magistrate 
you  are  put  to  further  expense, 

Q.  6305.  Sir  George  Young — That  further  evidence  must  be 
taken  before  the  ncagistrate  ? — A.  Taken  before  the  magistrate; 
sometimes  the   case  is  entirely  reheard. 

Q.  6366.  Is  no  evidence  ever  taken  before  the  Court  of 
Review? — A.  No. 

Q.  6307.  The  President — And  the  man  could  not  conduct  his 
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own  case  before  the  Court  of  Reriew  ? — A.  Noj  he  could  icarcely  W,  J^.  Z$%§k. 
conduct  his  case;  I  only  remember  one  such  case^  and  that  ^^  ist^j^^^tQ 
a  public  officer  who  came  into  court  and  conducted  his  own  appeal. 

Q.  6808.  Did  he  succeed  ? — I  do  not  recollect  at  this  moment 
whether  he  succeeded  or  not. 

Q.  6309.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  remember  the  case  of 
Crosby  v.  Porter  ?— A.  I  was  not  in  the  Colony  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hitzler^  Registrar  General — I  hope  I  am  not  interrupting 
the  Commission  ;  but  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  one  or  two  words 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Lynches  eyidence. 

The  President — Do  you  wish  to  put  any  questions  to  Mr. 
Lynch? 

Mr.  Hitzler — I  do  not  care  so  much  about  putting  questions^ 
but  Mr.  Lynch  is  giving  some  most  unqualified  evidence  on  mat" 
tors  which  are  within  my  official  knowledge. 

Sir  George  Young — If  you  merely  wish  to  make  a  statement^ 
we  cannot  receive  any  statement  except  upon  oath. 

Mr.  Hitzler — ^I  shall  be  prepared  to  correct  Mr.  Lynch's  evi- 
dence by  the  records  of  the  Court. 

Sir  George  Young — ^Very  well,  you  will  be  afiforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so. 

Mr.  Lyneli's  examination  continued. 

Q.  6310.  Sir  George  Young — Is  it  within  your  experience  a 
frequent  complaint  against  immigrants  that  they  have  not  done  a 
sufficient  amount  of  work  during  the  week  ?  — A.  Oh  !  yes^  it  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  complaint  against  them. 

Q.  6311.  How  would  that  complaint  be  laid? — A.  That  would 
be  laid  under  the  Immigration  Ordinance. 

Q.  6312.  Generally^  or  that  they  had  not  done  any  particular 
amount  of  work?— -A.  That  they  had]not  done  so  much  work^* 
earned  so  much. 

Q.  6313.  That  they  had  not  earned  so  much  ?— A.  I  think 
that  is  the  general  nature  of  the  charge. 

Vol.  II.  Bl 
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ir. K. Ziftith.      Q.  6314.  How  much?— A.  That  they  had  not  earned  58.,   I 

Q.  6315.  Would  it  be  more  common  to  lay  such  complaints 
against  an  immigraat  for  not  hariug  completed  58.  worth  of 
work,  or  for  having  in  general  neglected  his  work,  or  absented 
himself  from  work  ?  Which  would  you  say  was  the  most  common 
practice  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  seen  it  in  both  ways,  but  I  think 
the  most  common  practice  is  that  he  has  not  done  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  work  during  the  week. 

Q.  6316.  That  he  has  not  earned  so  much  ?— A.  That  he  baa 
not  earned  58. 

Q.  6317.  Specifying  the  amount  ? — A.  Yes ;  specifying  the 
amount,  5s. 

Q.  6318.  In  cases  in  which  you  have  been  engaged  for  immi* 
grantS;  should  you  say  they  are  more  commonly  against  each 
other  than  against  the  employer  ? — ^A.  Oh !  most  commonly 
against  each  other. 

Q.  6319.  Are  they  mostly  cases  of  quarrels  and  assaults  or  of 
debts? — A.  More  frequently  for  assaults  in  the  Magistrates' 
Courts.     In  the  Inferior  Civil  Court  it  is  debt. 

Q.  6320.  By  the  Inferior  Civil  Court  do  you  mean  the  Petty 
Debt  Court  ? — A.  No  ;  it  is  one  of  the  higher  Courts  presided 
over  by  one  of  the  Judges. 

Q.  C321.  Apart  from  cases  in  which  you  have  been  personally 
engaged,  should  ycu  say  the  immigrants  make  much  use  of  the 
Petty  Debt  Court  against  each  other? — A.  Well,  I  have  seen  a 
good  many  of  them  suing  each   other  in  the  Petty  Debt  Court. 

Q.  6322.  Would  those  be  cases  of  shopkeepers  among  them- 
selves suing  them  for  debt? — A.  Yes,  shop-keepers. 

Q.  6323.  Have  cases  come  to  your  notice  between  drivers  and 
others  in  the  Petty  Debt  Court? — A.  Well,  I  cannot  say  who  they 
are. 

Q,  6824.  You  spoke,  in  ansti  er  to  a  question  of  mine,  of  secon- 
dary evidence  sometimes  being  received  when  primary  was  acces- 
sible, can  you  particularize  as  to  the  point  ? — A.  Do  you  mean 
the  cases  ? 
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Q.  6325,  In  cases  of  disputes  as  to  the  stoppage  of  wages^  you  ^  Jy-XyiwA. 
spoke    of   secondary  evidence   sometimes  being    received    when  l9thSflpil870 
primary  could  be  obtained^  can  you  particularize  as  to  the  sort  of 
evidence? — A.  No,  I  cannot  particularize  as  to  the  evidence. 

Q,  6326.  You  said  also  hearsay  evidence  ? — A.  Yes,  which  if 
I  were  engaged  in  the  case  I  would  object  to.  I  have  sat  in  Court 
and  have  heard  that  kind  of  evidence  frequently. 

GL  6327.  Have  you  observed  the  books  of  the  estate,  the  note 
books  and  muster  roll  produced  in  these  cases  ?— -A.  Oh  I  I  have 
frequently  seen  them  produced  in  Court. 

Q.  6328.  Is  it  customary  to  insist  upon  the  evidence  of  the  parti« 
cnlar  person  who  made  the  entry  in  the  books,  where  an  entry 
is  accepted  in  evidence  ? — A.  No ;  I  think  the  magistrate  is  gene- 
rally satisfied  by  looking  at  the  books.  I  have  never  heard  the 
qnestion  asked  as  to  whether  the  person  who  made  the  entry  is 
present. 

Q.  6329.  Can  you  specify  any  cases,  within  your  own  recol- 
lection, where  the  Court  of  Review  have  remanded  the  case  to 
the  magistrate  to  review  his  own  decision  ? — A.  Do  you  mean 
immigrant  cases  ? 

Q.  6330.  Yes  ?— A.  No ;  I  could  not. 

Q.  6331.  Have  you  ever  known  any  officers  from  the  Immi- 
gration Department  attend  frequently  to  watch  cases  of  immi- 
grants in  the  magistrate's  court  ? — A.  No ;  on  one  occasion  I 
saw  an  officer  from  the  Immigration  Department  present. 

Q.  6332.  "Was  that  lately  ? — A.  I  do  not  thiok  it  is  very  many 
months  ago.  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  time.  I  think  it  was 
some  case  that  occurred  on  the  West  Coast.  1  went  in  and  found 
one  of  the  Immigration  Agents  there. 

Q.  6333.  lias  it  come  to  your  notice  whether  the  Immigra- 
tion Department  have  ever  or  often  applied  for  review  on  behalf 
of  the  immigrant? — A,  It  has  not  come  to  my  notice. 

Q.  6334.  Have  you  ever  noticed  cases  in  which  a  charge  has 
been  brought  by  an  employer  against  the  whole  batch  of  immi- 
grants at  once  ? — A.  One  charge  against  a  great  many  ? 

Q.  6335.  Yes  ? — A.  Well,  I  cannot  speak  positively. 

Q.  6336.  Is  it  customary  for  those  charges  to  be  brought 
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W.  W.  Lptek.  againit  a  single  immigrant^  or  against  two  or  three,  or  a  greater 

IMSiptlSTD  i^UB^l>^  ? — A.  I  bare  seen  a  great  many  immigrants  brought  up 

and  tried  one  by  one.    I  haye  heard  of  their  being  tried  together. 

Q.  6887.  The  President— Upon  what  charge  ?— A.  Desertion. 

CL  6888.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — ^I  suppose  it  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  a  large  number  brought  up  together  ? — ^A.  No ; 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  large  number  brought  up 
together,  but  I  do  not  remember  seeing  a  large  number  tried 
together. 

Q.  6389.  If  you  were  retained  for  two  or  more  immigrants, 
would  you  protest  against  their  being  tried  together  ?— -A.  I 
should  certainly  protest  against  their  being  tried  together. 

Q.  6840.  The  President— On  a  joint  charge  ?^-A.  Oh !  no* 

Q.  6841.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — I  am  speaking  of  general 
charges  of  deficiency  of  labor,  of  refusal  or  neglect  to  work  ? — 
A.  I  should  certainly  protest. 

Q.  6842.  You  would  have  probably  noticed  if  such  cases  had 
occurred  in  your  presence  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  seen  Creole  women 
tried  in  that  way. 

Q.  6848.  Do  you  mean  for  offences  against  the  labor  laws  ? — 
A.  Yes,  breach  of  contract  I  think  it  was,  residing  on  the  estate 
and  not  working. 

Q.  6844.  Are  you  able  to  say  it  is  common  with  regard  to 
immigrants  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  it  is  common ;  I  cannot  recollect 
a  case  at  this  moment. 

Q.  6845.  The  President — ^Those  Creole  women,  do  you  recollect 
they  had  all  entered  into  one  contract  to  work  ? — A.  No ;  they 
were  all  residing  on  the  estate ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  joint 
contract,  I  do  not  know  that  there  were  any  contracts  at  tdl  in 
that  case. 

Q.  6846.  Sir  Oeorge  Young— You  haye  spoken  about  defects 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the  Court,  should  you  say 
that  the  law  itself,  the  immigration  laws  in  partictdar,  were  in  mat- 
ters  which  have  come  within  your  own  personal  experience  de- 
fective ?— ^A.  No,  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  that. 

O.  6847.  Mr.  Mitchell — ^When  an  immigrant  has  come  to  enter 
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an  action  or  complaint  for  wages^  how  doet  he  generally  pro-  W.  If,  J^fmA 
oeed ;  has  he  to  hand  in  an  account  of  the  wages  dae  to  him?«- A.  i9tbSept'ia70 
Oh !  yea;  he  handa  in  an  account  and  the  clerk  issues  a  summons. 

Q.  6348.  He  has  to  draw  out  that  account  himself? — A.  Oh! 
he  gets  it  done^  I  suppose,  in  the  Tillage ;  there  are  always  num** 
bera  of  people  ready  to  do  that  sort  of  work. 

Q.  6349.  As  a  general  rule,  would  he  have  to  pay  for  getting 
that  account  drawn? — ^A.  Oh!  yes;  there  are  a  great  number pf  vil- 
lage Bcribes,  who  make  a  living  by  that  sort  of  work. 

Q.  6350.  Are  there  any  other  expenses  of  this  kind  he  would 
have  to  go  into  before  his  case  came  on  ?— -A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any. 

The  President — Do  you  wish  to  put  any  questions  to  the 
witness,  Mr.  Administrator  General  ? 

Mr.  Watson — If  you  please,  a  few.  First  with  reference  to 
what  Mr.  Lynch  has  said  with  reference  to  reviews.  Referring 
to  the  22nd  section  of  Ordinance  5,  of  1868,  an  Ordinance  to 
amend  the  Manner  of  Proceeding  Ordinances  in  magistrates' 
courts.  No.  9,  of  1866,  Mr.  Lynch  stated  in  one  of  his  answers 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  an  appellant  in  review  to 
employ  counsel. 

Sir  George  Young — ^No ;  he  said  he  would  employ  counsel.  I 
did  not  understand  him  to  say    it  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Watson — ^If  that  is -the  way  you  construe  the  answer,  I 
am  satisfied ;  but  I  look  upon  it  that  Mr.  Lynch  considers  it 
necessary  to  have  counsel. 

Q.  6351.  Sir  Gheorge  Young — I  will  put  the  question.  Do 
you  consider  it  necessary  by  law  to  have  counsel  ? — A.  Oh  !  no. 

The  President — ^Mr.  Lvnch's  former  answer  was,  that  a  man 
could  scarcely  conduct  his  own  case  before  a  Court  of  Review. 

Mr.  Watson — ^The  22nd  section  of  the  Ordinance  says,  thaf  in 
every  case  of  review  the  parties  may  be  heard  by  themselves  or 
by  counsel,  and  whether  they  or  either  of  them  appear  or  not 
the  Court  shall  proceed  to  give  judgment  accordiug  to  the  very 
right  of  the  matter  without  regarding  any  imperfection  or  defect 
of  form.''  Now,  having  reference  to  that  sectioni  I  would  like 
the  question  to  be  put  to  Mr.  Lynch  whether  it  is  necessary  at 
all  to  hare  counsel. 
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IT.  N.  Lyneik.      Sir  George  Young — ^We  have  put  that^  I  think. 

19cli8eptl870 

Mr.   Watson — Very   well  then.     With  reference  to  another 

question.  Mr.  Lynch  said  the  Court  of  Review  could  not  take 
any  evidence.  I  beg  to  refer  the  Commissioners  to  the  28rd 
section  and  then  ask  Mr.  Lynch  if  he  still  adheres  to  that 
answer.  The  section  is — ''  the  Court  in  any  case  of  review  where 
it  may  be  necessary  that  it  coosidcrs  evidence  shall  be  ad- 
duced may  order  such  evidence  to  be  adduced  before  the  Court 
upon  some  day  to  be  fixed  on  that  behalf;  and  any  witness 
required  to  be  summoned  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  summoned  or  produced  in  the  same  manner,  and  shall 
be  remunerated  at  the  same  rate,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  pains  and  penalties  and  liabilities  for  non-attendance  as 
are  provided  for  and  against  witnesses  summoned  to  attend  on 
any  appeal  under  the  Petty  Debt  Ordinance  1868.'' 

Q.  6352.  Sir  George  Young — Are  you  aware  of  section  23  of 
the  Act  ? — ^A.  Yes,  1  am. 

Q.  6353.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  Court  of  Review 
did  not  or  could  not  summon  evidence  p — A.  That  it  did  not  ever 
summon  further  evidence. 

Mr.  Watson — ^Then  I  would  ask  Mr.  Lynch  if  he  is  not  aware 
that  the  Court  of  Review  has  often  admitted  affidavits  by  way 
cf  evidence, 

Q.  6354.  Sir  George  Young — Is  it  customary  to  admit  affidavits 
in  your  knowledge  ? — A.  They  are  admitted  if  there  is  any 
charge  made  against  the  magistrate,  of  something  not  on  the 
papers. 

Mr.  Watson — Then,  with  reference  to  another  question  as  to 
the  appellant  being  put  to  the  expense  of  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  magistrate,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Lynch  if  the  magis- 
trate is  not  bound,  in  terms  of  the  20th  section,  to  forward  to  the 
Registrar  copies  of  the  proceedings  before  him  without  any 
charge  whatever  ? 

Q.  6355.  Sir  George  Young — ^Were  you  aware  of  that  section^ 
Mr.  Lynch? — A.  Oh!  yes.  No  doubt  that  is  so;  but  if  the 
party  goes  to  instruct  counsel  he  is  bound  to  bring  a  copy  of  the 
papers  before  he  can  get  his  reasons  for  review  drawn.  He  could 
not  get  the  use  of  that  copy  sent  in  to  the  Registrar's  office. 
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Q.  6856.   The  President— But  it  is  provided  that  ''  defendant  W.  N.  Z^uek. 
shall  be  allowed  a  copy  thereof  without  any  charge  for  the  same^'p  I9th8eptl870 
— A.  He  cannot  get  it  without  paying  for  it ;  he  is  always  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  copy. 

Q..  6357.  The  President— The  last  line  of  the  20th  section 
says,  that  he  shall  have  a  copy  without  any  fee  being  charged  ? 
— A.  Yes,  but  he  always  has  to  pay  for  it.  A  party  applying 
for  papers  to  instruct  counsel,  will  have  only  ten  days  to  give 
notice  to  the  magistrate  for  review, and  will  probably  get  the  papers 
on  the  9th  day ;  the  magistrate  will  send  in  his  copy  of  the  paper 
on  the  very  last  day  he  is  allowed  by  law ;  so  that  copy  would  be 
of  no  use  if  any  appellant  waited  until  he  could  get  a  copy  from 
the  Registrar's  office.  He  would  never  get  it  in  time,  because 
the  magistrate  has  fourteen  days  after  receiving  notice  of  review 
before  he  is  bound  to  send  in  his  papers ;  it  is  very  rarely  that 
they  are  sent  in  before  the  last  moment,  and  there  are  only  ten 
days  for  giving  notice  of  review,  no  matter  what  the  distance  is 
that  the  appellant  has  to  travel. 

Q.  6358.  Must  be  come  to  town  to  do  so  ? — A.  If  he  is  to 
instruct  counsel  he  must  come  to  Georgetown,  and  uotwithstand« 
ing  the  distance  he  may  have  to  travel,  he  has  only  ten  days  in 
which  he  can  give  notice  of  review.  I  think  I  should  mention 
that  previous  to  this  Act  5  of  1868,  costs  were  recoverable. 

Q.  6359.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — Has  the  elBTect  of  this  Act  then 
been  to  reduce  the  number  of  reviews  applied  for  ? — A.  Oh  I  very 
much. 

Mr.  Watson — "With  reference  to  this  last  answer,  Mr.  Lynch 
states  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Keview  Ordinance  costs 
cannot  be  recovered.  Referring  him  to  the  25th  section  of  that 
Ordinance,  I  ask  if  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Court  under 
that  section  to  award  costs. 

Q.  6360.  Sir  George  Young — Have  you  noticed  the  25th 
section  ? — A.  Yes  ;  but  there  is  another  section  which  says,  you 
are  not  allowed  to  recover  more  costs  than  $5,  the  8th  section. 

Q.  6361.  The  President— Is  it  the  28th  section  you  refer  to? 
— A.  You  are  not  to  recover  any  more  costs  than  are  payable  ac- 
cording to  the  tarijff  of  fees  in  review,  established  by  Ordinance 
No.  11  of  1858.     It  is  the  8th  section. 

Q.  6362.  How  does  thdt  effect  it  ? — ^A.  The  Ordinance  says— 
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li^.^K  Zfnek. ''  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  GrOTemor  aod  Court  of  Policy,  by 
i9(kS0ptl87O  i^esolutiou  to  be  published  in  the  Official  Gazette,  to  fix  and  im- 
pose fees  to  be  charged  and  paid  in  respect  to  the  several  matters 
and  things  mentioned  in  this  Ordinance,  and  until  said  fees  shall 
be  fixed  and  imposed  by  resolution  as  aforesaid,  the  same  shall 
be  payable  according  to  the  tarifip  in  review  established  byOrdi- 
dinance  11  of  the  year  1858,  except  as  to  fees  in  appeal  to  the 
fiill  court.  And  such  last  mentioned  fees  shall,  until  others  in 
place  thereof  be  fixed  and  imposed  by  resolution  as  aforesaid,  be 
payable  according  to  tiie  tariff  of  fees  in  force  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Civil  Justice/^  There  are  no  costs  available  now  under 
this  Review  Ordinance,  beyond  the  amount  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  6863.  Sir  George  Young — That  section  does  not  say  who 
shall  pay  the  costs  or  how  much  shall  be  recovered  ? — ^A.  There 
were  resolutions  passed  regarding  the  amount  that  was  to  be 
recovered. 

Q.  6864.  It  is  to  certain  resolutions  of  the  Court  then  that 
you  aUude  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  6365.  The  President — Have  you  seen  the  28th  section ;  is 
that  what  you  refer  to  ? — A.  The  28th  section  does  not  allow 
any  fees  to  counsel  or  attorney. 

Q.  6366.  Mr.  Watson — Mr.  Lynch  stated  that  complainants 
were  deterred  from  summoning  witnesses  in  consequence  of  the 
expense.  I  would  ask  him  if  he  is  not  aware  that  magistrates 
have  the  powisr  of  dispensing  with  fees  in  the  summoning  of 
witnesses  in  terms  of  section  9,  of  Ordinance  11,  of  1865,  in 
case  of  the  poverty  of  the  party  ? — A.  No  doubt  the  magistrate 
has  the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  fees,  but  practically  he 
never  does.  The  party  who  wishes  to  issue  a  summons  applies 
to  the  clerk,  and  he  gets  no  attention  except  he  hands  over  the 
fees  to  the  clerk.  Throughout  the  whole  county  of  Demerary 
that  is  the  case,  and  in  Essequebo  also  they  must  pay  the  fees. 

Q.  6367.  Then  I  would  ask  Mr.  Lynch  if  he  is  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  many  summonses  are  issued — summonses  on  defen- 
dants and  summonses  on  witnesses — without  any  charge  whatever 
being  made  for  them  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  fact  of  the 
sort.  I  have  heard  that  the  police  magistrate  issues  summonses 
occasionally,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any  other  magistrate 
doing  so.  In  the  country  districts  application  is  made  to  the 
clerk^  scarcely  ever  to  the  magistrate* 
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Q.  6868.  The  President — How  often  does  the  police  magis- H^  Jf..2^ii«a. 
irate  sit  ? — A.  The  police  magistrate  sits  every  day,  except  when  le^sentlSM 
lie  is  taken  away  npon  his  various  other  duties. 

Q.  6869.  Mr.  Watson — ^In  consequence  of  that  last  answer,  I 
should  like  to  ask,  whether  Mr.  Lynch  is  aware  of  any  applica- 
tion for  a  summons  to  be  granted  on  the  ground  of  poverty 
having  been  refused  by  a  magistrate  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any ;  it  might  perhaps  be  an  advantage  if  that  section  of  the 
Ordinance  was  stuck  up  in  the  Courts  throughout  the  country 
districts ;  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  great  many  applications.  AJs 
it  stands  there  it  is  a  dead  letter. 

Q.  6370.  The  President — How  do  the  Stipendiary  Magistrates 
issne  their  summonses  ?  You  say  people  apply  to  the  clerk?— 
A.  They  apply  to  the  clerk ;  frequently  the  clerk  gets  a  justice 
of  the  peace  to  sign  the  summonses ;  sometimes  they  are  signed  by 
the  magistrates. 

Q.  6871.  Do  they  apply  only  on  Court  day? — ^A.  No;  there 
are  certain  days  up  to  which  they  can  apply  for  the  next  Court. 
In  some  districts  they  apply  to  the  clerk  during  the  week. 

Q.  6372.  And  then  the  clerk  gets  the  summonses  signed? 
— A.  Yes,  sometimes  he  may  get  the  magistr^e  to  sign  them ;  if 
he  has  them  prepared,  he  may  get  the  magistrate  to  sign  them  at 
the  next  Court,  or  he  may  get  the  nearest  justice  to  sign  them. 
I  have  seen  them  signed  by  the  magistrates  and  I  have  seen  them 
signed  by  the  justices. 

Mr.  Watson— -Mr.  Lynch  in  the  first  part  of  his  evidence 
referred  to  certain  cases  in  which  he  said  he  considered  that  evi- 
dence was  frequently  admitted  that  ought  not  be  admitted,  and 
stated  that  some  was  secondary  and  some  hearsay  evidence.  I  should 
like  him  to  be  asked  if  he  was  employed  himself  as  counsel  in 
those  cases? 

Sir  George  Young — I  do  not  think  he  referred  to  any  cases. 
He  said  that  generally  he  had  noticed  a  looseness  in  taking  the 
evidence  in  the  Magistrates'  Court. 

Q.  6378.  Mr.  Watson — He  said  he  had  been  himself  present 
in  Court, — I  have  taken  it  down,  -—and  that  evidence  was  frequently 
admitted  of  a  secondary  kind  or  hearsay  evidence.  I  should 
wiih  him  to  be  asked  if  he  has  b  een  counsel  in  any  of  those  cases  ? 

b2 
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W.  If.  X*y«cA.  — A.  I  have  already  said  I  have  not.     I  have  already  said  that 
isth  Sept  1870  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  employed  I  should  certainly  object  to  such  evidence 
being  given. 

Mr.  Watson — As  he  cannot  refor  to  any  cases,  he  can  probably 
recollect  in  what  Magistrate's  Court  it  occurred. 

Q.  6374.  Sir  George  Young — Can  you  specify  any  Magistrate'^ 
Court  in  which  that  has  occurred  ? — A.  I  have  seen  it  in  all  the 
Courts  on  the  West  Coast  and  in  all  the  Courts  on  the  East  Coast 
except  latterly.  The  gentleman  who  is  magistrate  of  the  East 
Coast  now  is  very  careful.  I  have  never  seen  in  his  Court,  evidence 
taken  that  ought  not  to  be  taken,  but  in  the  Courts  of  all  the  other 
magistrates  I  have  known  on  the  East  Coast  and  West  Coast, 
I  have  seen  evidence  taken  that  ought  not  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Watson — ^Then,  I  shall  like  Mr.  Lynch  to  be  asked  if  he 
is  not  aware  that  from  the  character  of  the  witnesses  even  in 
the  Courts  here,  not  the  magistrates*  alone,  but  also  judges  are 
often  obliged  to  let  witnesses  go  on  with  their  story  and  to  listen 
to  much  that  is  not  evidence,  in  order  that  they  may  arrive  at 
what  is  really  evidence  ? — A.  There  is  certainly  a  difficulty  in 
getting  the  witnesses  to  give  right  testimony.  You  must  let 
them  tell  their  story,  but  I  have  seen  evidence  given  by  overseers 
and  others  that  ought  not  to  be  taken  at  all  when  there  was  no 
necessity  for  them  to  go  a  roimd  about  way  to  give  their 
evidence. 

Mr.  Watson— In  his  evidence  Mr.  Lynch  stated  that  work  on 
estates  was  not  taken  over  daily  but  at  the  end  of  each  week. 
I  should  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Lynch  only  knows  this  from  hear* 
say  or  from  personal  knowledge. 

Sir  George  Young — I  think  that  question  was  put  to  Mr. 
Lynch,  and  that  he  said  he  gave  it  as  the  general  understanding 
on  the  subject.      I  am  hardly  disposed  to  press  it  any  further. 

Mr.  Watson — My  object  was  simply  to  know  on  what  ground  he 
made  the  statement,  or  whai  facts  he  founded  such  a  statement  on, 
because  we  have  already  evidence  that  the  practice  is  to  take  the 
work  over  daily.  We  have  had  from  more  than  one  witneaa 
that  the  work  on  estates  is  taken  down  daily  by  the  overseers. 
Mr.  Lynch's  general  statement  is  at  variance  with  that  and  his 
means  of  knowing. 

The  President — We  must  take  all  the  evidence  for  what  it  is 
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warOi,  as  we  get  it.  Mr.  Lynch  does  not  go  upon  estates;  it  is  what  W.  If.  Z^nck, 
oomea  to  his  knowledge  in  the  Courts  we  are  ascertaining  now.  X9tb$epfei870 

Mr.  Watson — ^If  he  puts  it  so  that  is  all  I  wish. 

The  President — ^That  is  all  we  are  asking  him. 

Sir  Oeorge  Young — I  will  read  you  two  answers  of  Mr. 
Lynches  as  I  haye  taken  them  down.  In  the  first  place  he 
considers  complaints  arise  frequently  because  work  is  taken  over 
at  the  end  of  the  week  and  not  daily;  and  secondly^  that  a  gene- 
ral complaint  is  made  within  his  experience  by  immigrants^  that 
ihey  are  told  at  the  end  of  the  week  that  their  work 
cannot  be  taken  over^  that  is  to  say  on  Friday  evening  or  Satur- 
day morning. 

Mr.  Watson— It  was  with  reference  to  the  first  answer  that  I 
wished  to  put  the  question ;  if  it  is  within  his  own  knowledge  or 
only  what  he  heard  in  the  Courts. 

Q.  6375.  Sir  George  Young — Have  you  any  experience  of  this 
tort  outside  the  Courts  : — A.  I  have  never  lived  on  an  estate ; 
but  I  have  heard  continual  complaints  of  it  by  Creoles  and  in 
evidence ;  indeed  all  the  litigation  of  the  Creoles  arises  from  that 
source^  from  the  work  not  being  taken  over  and  defects  not  being 
pointed  out  daily. 

The  President— Does  any  one  alse  put  any  question  to  Mr. 
Lynch. 

Mr.  Hitzler — I  wish  to  state  that  my  only  object  in  addressing 
the  Court  just  now  was  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  evidence  as  an  oflBcer  of  the  Court  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Lynches  statements. 

The  President — I  have  made  a  note  of  your  statement,  Mr. 
Hitzler. 

Mr.  Carbery,  Barrister-at-Law,  sworn.  ^-  s.  Carbwy. 

19th  Sept.  1170 

Q.  6876.  The  President — Edward  Spencer  Carbery  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  6877.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple  also  ?— - 
A.  I  am. 

Q.  6878.  And  of  either  Univwsity  ? — A.  I  was  educated  in 
Gtrmany. 
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t.  f.Oaf»fry.      Q.  6379.  How  long  have  you  been  practising  as  a  barrister 
lMiiptl870  ^ere  ?^-A.  Since  May  1867. 

Q.  6380.  Have  yoa  been  much  employed  in  immigrants'  cases  7 
—A:  Very  frequently. 

Q.  6381.  Sir  Gheorge  Young — ^You  have  been  engaged  in  cases 
for  immigrants  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  6383.  Are  the  most  numerous  cases  as  between  employer 
and  employed^  or  the  most  numerous  between  themselves  ? — ^A. 
Between  themselves^  I  think.  I  may  say  altogether  between 
themselves. 

Q.  6383.  Is  it  within  your  observation  that  immigrants  often 
obtain  the  assistance  of  counsel  in  cases  under  the  labour  laws ; 
cases^  that  is  to  say^  between  servants  and  their  employers  ? — ^A. 
I  have  never  myself  been  retained  in  such  a  case^  and  I  do  not 
recollect  seeing  any  one  else  retained. 

Q.  6384.  Or  in  cases  under  the  Petty  Debt  Ordinance  in  which 
immigrants  have  brought  action  for  wages  against  employers^ 
does  your  observation  apply  to  them  also  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  6385.  Have  you  had  much  occasion  to  observe  the  working 
of  the  labour  laws  over  such  persons  in  Court  or  otherwise  ? — ^A, 
Only  incidentally.  "When  I  have  been  in  Court  I  have  observed 
it. 

Q.  6386.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  law  works  fairly  ? — 
A.  In  what  respect  ? 

Q.  6387.  In  respect  to  these  disputes  about  labour  as  between 
immigrants  and  employers.  I  put  the  question  in  the  most  gene- 
ral form,  because  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  yourself 
as  having  watched  its  working  ? — A.  I  think  that  immigrants  very 
often  labour  under  a  personal  disadvantage.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  some  persons  appointed  to  conduct  these  cases  for 
the  immigrants^  or  to  assist  them  in  conducting  them. 

Q.  6388.  That  is  a  disadvantage  then  that  would  apply  under 
any  description  of  law,  and  under  any  magistrate  ? — ^A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  6389.  Do  you  think  the  immigrants  generally  know  their 
rights  under  the  Immigration  Laws  ?  Do  tibey  seem  to  be  aware 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinances  so  far  as  they .  affect  .them- 
selves ?— A.  I  think  they  have  a  general  idea  of  their  nghte.  J  do 
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not  think  a  Coolie  is  deficient  in  knowing  what  belongs  to  him  B.  B.  Cwrb^. 
or  tiiat  he  ought  to  get  from  the  hands  of  his  employers.  l9iKiSe^tX87t> 

CL  6390«  Do  you  think  they  know  the  rule  as  to  the  rate  of 
wages  they  have  to  receive^  that  it  is  the  same  rate  as  that  recdved 
by  the  Creole  labourers  ?  Are  they  generally  aware  of  that  rule  ?— 
A.  I  have  never  examined  any  of  them  on  that  subject  myself, 
but  I  have  heard  them  complain  that  they  do  not  get  as  much  as 
the  Creole  labourers.    They  have  made  complaints  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  6391.  Complained  of  it  as  if  they  knew  it  was  a  right  of 
theirs  ? — ^A.  Yes,  as  if  they  were  not  fairly  treated,  but  were  get* 
ting  less  than  their  due. 

Q.  6392.  Do  you  think  they  are  aware  generally  of  the  amount 
of  work,  the  maximum  amount  of  work,  that  can  be  required  of 
them  ? — ^A.  Those  that  have  come  under  my  personal  observation 
appear  to  be  so. 

Q.  6893.  Do  you  mean  the  maximum  of  five  tasks,  or  five 
days^  labor  (I  am  not  yet  sure  if  that  is  the  maximum  by  law)  p— > 
A.  The  five  tasks  they  have  got  to  do ;  when  they  have  done  that 
nothing  more  can  be  demanded  of  them. 

Q.  6394.  Do  you  think  they  are  aware  of  that? — ^A.  Those 
whom  I  have  spoken  to  on  the  subject ;  I  cannot  speak  of  all  the 
Coolies  in  the  Colony. 

Q.  6395.  You  tell  us  you  do  not  think  you  have  ever  been 
retained  in  a  case  of  an  immigrant  against  his  employer ;  have 
you  ever  been  consulted  in  such  cases,  with  a  view  of  their  retain- 
ing you  ? — A.  I  have  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

Q.  6396.  Taking  those  cases  as  your  general  experience,  what 
should  you  say  was  the  most  frequent  cause  of  complaint  by  im- 
migrants against  employers  ? — ^A.  Stoppage  of  wages  is  one. 

Q.  6397.  Comparing  that  with  the  other  causes  that  have  been 
brought  prominently  before  you,  do  you  consider  stoppage  of  wages 
decidedly  a  more  frequent  cause  of  complaint  than  disputes  as  to 
the  rate  of  wages  and  as  to  the  work  done  p — A.  Stoppage  of 
wages  and  the  way  in  which  the  work  has  been  performed. 

Q.  6398.  You  consider  that  decidedly  a  more  frequent  cause  of 
complaint  than  disputes  as  to  whether  they  get  as  much  as  the 
Creole  labourers  or  whether  they  have  done  five  tasks  in  the 
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g.aC5art#ry — A,    Of  late  yean,  since  the  end  of  1868  or  the  beginning  of 

WkB^g^WO  1869,  I  have  had  aereral  applications  firom  immigrants  to  appear 

for  them  in  cases  connected  with  the  rate  of  wages.     I  may  state 

that  I  never  appeared  for  them  in  any  of  those  cases.  They  wished 

to  retain  me,  but  they  did  not  do  so. 

Q.  6399.  The  President^  What  was  your  objection  to 
appearing  ? — ^A.  Well ;  they  were  not  able  to  pay  me  my 
retainer.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  would  coat 
them  more  than  their  wages  were  worth;  and  I  frequently 
advised  them  not  to  retain  me  upon  that  ground.  They  have  also 
asked  me  to  bring  these  matters  before  the  Court  of  Review  and 
to  bring  the  witnesses  up  again  and  have  them  re-examined 
before  the  Court  of  Review ;  but  I  did  not  do  so  because  there 
is  no  appeal  on  questions  of  fact  in  the  Colony. 

Q.  6400.  You  say  they  have  asked  you  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
Court  of  Review  and  to  have  the  Tvitness  heard  over  agun  ? — 
A.  Yes  ;  heard  over  again,  and  the  whole  case  gone  into,  as  1  pre- 
sume it  would  be  before  a  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  England. 

Q.  6401.  The  Court  of  Review,  as  I  understand,  is  to  consider 
points  of  law  only,  not  to  try  questions  of  fact  over  again  ? — 
A*  I  really  do  not  know  what  sort  of  Court  it  is.  It  seems  to 
partake  somewhat  of  certiorari,  or  the  writ  of  error,  something  of 
the  case  stated  and  something  of  the  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions. 

Q.  6402.  How  does  that  section  to  which  our  attention  was 
called  as  to  the  power  of  the  Court  to  take  further  evidence — 
how  does  that  work? — A.  I  presume  you  refer  to  the  29th 
section  ? 

.  Q.  6408.  Yes  ;  No.  5  of  1865,  is  it  not  ?— A.  1868. 

The  President— Section  23  of  Ordinance  5  of  1868. 

Q,  6404.  Sir  George  Young — "  The  Court,  in  any  case  of 
review  where  it  may  consider  it  necessary  that  evidence  should 
be  adduced,  may  order  such  evidence  to  be  adduced  before  the 
Court  upon  some  day  to  be  fixed  in  that  behalf.''  How  doc  a 
that  work? — A.  It  inorks  very  badly.  I  have  applied  for  it  in 
one  or  two  cases,  but  it  has  never  been  acceded  to.  I  have 
known  the  judges  order  a  witness  to  be  produced,  but  it  has 
been  in  a  revenue  case  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  I  have  never 
jLnown  the  power  exercised  on  behalf  of  suitors,  on  behalf  of 
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appellants.     I  may  state  that,  as  far  as  my  experience  goen  E.B.OM'hmv* 
among  the  immigrant  labourers,  the  poorer  classes  of  the  colony,  i9^^S^UII70 
this  Ordinance  causes   p^reat  dissatisfaction.     And   even  some 
gentlemen   connected  with  estates  have  spoken  to  me  about  it, 
stating  that  they  considered  what  is  called  the  law  of  review — ^the 
law  of  appeal  in  this  colony,  was  very  imperfect. 

Q.  6405.  What  do  you  say  it  is  called  ? — ^A.  The  law  of  review 
it  is  generally  called  in  this  Colony.     It  is  called  the  Review 
Ordinance. 

Q.  6406.  Gentlemen  connected  with  estates  have  expressed 
their  ^satisfaction  with  it  ? — A.  Yes ;  with  not  being  allowed 
to  appeal  on  questions  of  fact* 

Q.  6407.  The  President — ^Then,  the  dissatisfaction  is  not 
merely  with  the  expense  of  review,  but  also  with  regard  to 
this  question  as  to  the  points  that  can  be  reviewed  ? — ^A.  On 
hoth.  You  wiU  observe — it  has  been  already  mentioned— 
that  the  costs  which  can  be  recovered  in  the  Court  of 
Review  itself  are  very  small.  If  a  party  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Court  of  Review  and  wished  to  go  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  he  would  have  to  pay  all  the  costs  himself.  If  he 
were  too  the  appellant  in  the  Court  below,  he  would  have  to 
deposit  $5,  in  addition  to  the  amount  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
demned, and  would  have  to  pay  the  costs.  The  respondent  does 
not  pay  anything  according  to  the  5th  clause. 

Q.  6408.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — Did  this  Act  alter  the  previous 
l^:islation  in  that  respect?— A.  Well,  it  did,  as  far  as  costs  are 
concerned,  materially.  An  appellant  in  the  Review  Court,  under 
the  old  Ordinance,  has  recovered  $30  or  $40,  but  here  I  do  not 
think  he  could  recover  more  than  $5, — $5  or  $6. 

Q.  6409.  What  is  the  obstacle  to  his  recovering  more  than  $5  ? 
— ^A-  The  fees  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  this  Ordinance  are  regu- 
lated by  Schedule  B  to  Ordinance  No.  11  of  1858.  I  know  that 
since  this  Ordinance  has  been  in  existence  no  more  costs  have 
ever  been  recovered.     I  have  never  got  any  more  for  my  clients. 

Q.  6410.  That  is  the  practice  at  all  events  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  it  is 
the  practice. 

Q.  6411.  Are  you  aware  of  any  regulations  of  the  Court  under 
which  the  sum  of  $6  is  fixed  ?-«-A.  No ;  merely  this  schedule 
B,  of  No.  11  of  1868.     You  wiU  obaerva  that  the  Governor  end 
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Myfk'CMbetif.  Court  of  Policy  have  taken  into  their  hands  the  power  of  fixing 
19iMipU870  ®^^  imposing  the  fees  to  be  charged  under  this  Ordinance  and 

have  reserved  the  power  of  altering  and  varying  the  rules  and 

regulations  of  the  Court  of  Review. 

Q.  6412.  I  do  not  understand  how  the  power  of  fixing  fees  and 
altering  rules  and  regulations  can  afiect  the  amount  recoverable  as 
costs  ? — ^A.  Well^  that  has  been  the  practice. 

Q.  6413.  Was  the  previous  law  as  to  review  on  questions  of 
fact  altered  by  this  Ordinance  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
ever  was  any  appeal  on  questions  of  fact  in  the  Colony. 

Q.  6414.  In  your  judgment  do  you  think  there  are  many  ques- 
tions coming  before  the  magistrate  as  to  which  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  constitute  an  appeal  to  try  facts  over  again  ? — ^A.  I  cer- 
tainly think  suitors  in  this  Colony  ought  to  have  that  right. 

Q.  6416.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  in  the  case  of 
immigrants  to  give  a  review  so  cheap  as  to  make  it  possible  to  hear 
their  cases  twice  over  ?  Would  not  the  Court  of  Review  be  practi* 
cally  beyond  their  reach  in  any  circumstances  ?— A.  No;  Idonot 
think  so^  because  in  any  important  case  they  would  assist  each 
other. 

Q.  6416.  Do  they^  as  a  fact^  at  present  assist  each  other  ?  Have 
you  noticed  that  they  do  P — A.  Yes ;  not  only  before  the  Ma* 
gistrate's  Courts  but  also  in  the  Superior  Court ;  in  the  Superior 
Criminal  Court,  Coolies  very  often  dub  together  and  assist  each 
other; 

Q.  6417.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  the  same  necessity 
for  an  appeal  or  review  if  the  Immigration  Department  watched 
the  cases  od  the  part  of  the  immigrants  ?«— A.  Yes ;  I  think 
it  would  be  better.  If  the  immigrant  could  be  allowed  to  bring 
up  his  evidence  and  any  additional  witnesses  he  would  have  ob- 
tained in  the  meantime,  and  the  matter  were  carefully  sifted 
^  before  the  Court  in  Georgetown,  away  from  the  district  in  which 

he  lived,  I  think  the  truth  would  be  arrived  at  much  aooner 
than  if  the  Immigration  Department  were  to  investigate  it 
themselves. 

Q«  6418.  I  do  not  mean  the  Immigration  Department  to  try 
the  case,  but  to  conduct  it  before  the  magistrate  ;  the  itiagiflifhite 
still  to  try  the  oase^  but  the  Immfigmtion  Department  to  condfiet 
it  for  the  immicnui^  m  it  has  powttr  to  do  if  it  eseroites   4l«t 
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power  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  think  it  would  be  done  better  before  the  R  8.  Carhery. 
Coart  of  Appeal.  I9th"s;;n870 

Q.  6419.  You  would  not  have  the  Court  of  Appeal 
a*  Court  of  first  instance — you  would  not  have  the  witnesses 
brought  into  Georgetown,  and  have  the  case  tried  here  ? — A.  I 
would  have  the  Court  of  Beview  be  like  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  in  England,  and  if  any  questions  arose  for  the  decision 
of  points  of  law,  I  would  have  an  appeal  to  the  three  judges — 
to  the  higher  Court. 

Q,  6420.  But  you  would  not  have  the  case  tried  before  the 
magistrate  ? — ^A.  Yes  ;  upon  summary  procedure,  then  if  the 
immigrants  expressed  dissatisfaction,  I  would  have  the  matter 
brought  up  before  the  Court  of  Beview,  as  a  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  for  example,  and  gone  into  in  that  way,  and  I  think 
also  if  that  plan  were  adopted  it  would  remove  from  the  minds 
of  the  immigrants  a  good  deal  of  the  distrust  which  I  observe  to 
exist  in  their  minds  as  to  the  decisions  of  the  magistrate. 

Q.  6421.  The  President — I  do  not  understand  you;  because 
the  magistrates  in  Petty  Sessions  do  not  decide  cases,  they  send 
them  up  to  the  Quarter  Sessions ;  they  send  them  up  without  de- 
ciding them;  so  that  there  is  only  one  decision? — A.  Suppose 
cases  were  to  be  investigated  before  the  magistrate  as  they  are  now 
and  an  immigrant  to  be  dissatisfied  with  a  decision  and  to  appeal 
from  it.  I  would  give  him  the  power  of  removing  all  his  wit- 
nesses and  a  power  of  rehearing  before  the  Judge  of  Appeal  in 
Georgetown. 

Q.  6422.  Sir  George  Young — You  speak  of  general  distrust  of 
magistrates'  decisions.  Would  you  say  that  is  confined  to  the 
immigrants,  or  do  you  speak  of  it  as  being  general  ? — A.  I 
speak  of  it  in  reference  to  this  want  of  appeal  on  questions  of 
fact.  I  have  observed  it,  not  merely  among  immigrants,  but 
also  among  other  classes ;  they  have  frequently  said  to  me  the 
magistrate  takes  down  evidence,  knowing  it  cannot  be  heard 
again  by  another  tribunal,  and  therefore  he  does  not  care  what 
he  writes  down  ;  that  is  the  way  they  have  conveyed  their  dis- 
trust to  me.     It  has  been  very  frequently  said  to  me. 

Q.  6423.  Is  it  a  common  practice  with  the  magistrates  not  to 
write  down  the  evidence  in  the  Court? — A.  I  know  that  the 
evidence  is  not  written  down  by  one  or  two — one  gentleman  who 
is  not  a  magistrate   now,   and  another ;  but,  as  far  as  I  have 

Vol.  II.  si 
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M.  g,Cbfi<ry.  obtenred,  I  Lave    always    seen    the     magistrate    write     the 
lMi8tpil870  eridence  down ;  whenever  I  hare  been  in  Court  they  hare  always 
taken  it  down. 

CL  6424.  In  cases  before  the  Court  of  Review,  have  yon  evor 
had  reason  to  observe  that  the  evidence  was  incorrectly  or  in- 
sufficiently taken  down  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have.  Clients  have  made 
statements  to  me  that  the  evidence  was  taken  down  not  as  the 
witness  gave  it. 

Q.  6425.  Has  that  ever  occurred  when  you  have  yourself  heard 
the  evidence  given  in  Court  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  ever 
has ;  it  did  on  two  or  three  occasions,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
testimony  of  the  witness,  or  at  the  end  of  the  proceedings,  I 
called  the  magistrate's  attention  to  it,  and  he  correct^  his  evi- 
dence accordingly. 

Q.  6426.  At  the  end  of  the  hcarinfc  of  the  case  ? — A.  At  the 
end  of  the  witness'  testimony;  I  had  the  witness  called  up  again* 

Q.  6427.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  magistrate  to  read  over  the 
testimony  of  the  witnesses^  as  he  has  taken  it  down  ? — ^A.  In 
indictable  offences,  but  not  in  summary  procedure. 

Q.  6428.  In  the  summary  procedure,  would  you  have  any 
means  of  ascertaining  \ihether  the  evidence  was  taken  down 
correctly  at  the  time  ? — A.  Merely  an  affidavit  of  the  magistrate. 

Q.  6429.  I  mean  would  you  have  any  means  of  ascertaining 
yourself.  You  say  you  have  called  the  attention  of  a  magistrate 
to  his  not  having  taken  down  the  evidence  correctly? — A. 
That  has  been  when  I  was  in  Court,  and  it  has  struck  me  that 
the  magistrate  has  omitted  some  point,  and  I  have  called  his 
attention  to  it. 

Q.  6430.  But  how  did  you  know  what  the  magistrate  had 
got  on  his  notes  ? — A.  They  were  important  points ;  I  wished  to 
be  sure  whether  he  had  them  on  his  notes,  and  I  asked  him 
whether  he  had. 

Q,  6431.  And  your  guess  proved  right?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  6432.  That  you  say  has  happened  two  or  three  times  ?— 
I  think  twice — two  or  three  times,  but  it  was  immediately 
corrected  by  the  magistrate. 

Q.  6433.  The  President — You  said  vou  have   heard  immi- 
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grants  frequently  complain  they  do  not  get  as  maoh  as  Creoles ?  ^' B^Carbery. 
— A.  Yes ;  I  have.  WthSeptWO 

Q.  6434.  Were  the  immigrants  at  that  time  aware  that 
the  Creoles  did  more  work  or  better  work  than  they 
did  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  say.  Though  they  stated  to  me  at  the 
time  they  did  the  same  work^  I  was  not  really  aware  whether 
the  Creoles  did  more  or  better  work ;  they  stated  they  did  the 
same  workj  but^  of  course^  I  had  no  means  of  testing  that  myself. 

• 

Q.  6435.  Sir  George  Young — Are  counsel  usually  present  at 
the  Stipendiary  Magistrates'  Courts  P — A.  Very  often^butnot  in 
labour  cases^  not  in  cases  between  employers  and  immigrants. 

Q.  6436.  I  mean  are  they  often  present  in  Court.  What  is 
the  average  attendance  of  counsel  in  Court — I  do  not  mean  in  a 
case  ?^A.  I  should  say  there  is  counsel  in  every  magistrate's 
courts  one  day  in  the  week^  some  where  or  other  at  least  that. 

Q.  6437.  The  President — Are  Counsel's  cases  heard  first  in  the 
magistrates'  courts  ? — A.  Some  magistrates  hear  them  first,  others 
do  not ;  when  I  say  some^  one  or  two. 

Q.  6438.  Sir  George  Young — Only  one  or  two  ? — A,  Only 
one  or  two. 

Q.  6439.  Is  it  the  practice  to  postpone  cases  for  the  attendance 
of  counsel  when  counsel  have  been  retained  ? — A.  It  has  been 
done  j  some  do  so  and  some  do  not.  I  think  a  magistrate  would 
always  postpone  a  case  if  the  immigrant  said  he  wanted  the 
assistance  of  counsel ;  I  think  a  magistrate  would  always  postpone 
a  case  so  that  he  could  get  counsel  as  a  general  rule.  There  are 
some  who  would  not  do  it^  but  as  a  general  rule  they  would. 

Q.  6440.  Have  you  ever  had  to  attend  as  counsel  in  a  Stipen-  . 
diary  Magistrate's  Court  and  the  case  has  been  postponed  on 
account  of  the  unreadiness  of  one  of  the  parties  p — A.  I  cannot 
recollect  any  case  at  tiie  present  moment ;  I  could  not  specify  any 
case^  but  I  am  almost  certain  it  has  occurred  to  me.  Gases  are 
very  often  postponed  at  the  request  of  counsel.  As  far  as 
my  personal  experience  goes  magistrates  assist  counsel  as  much  as 
they  can  in  their  Courts. 

Q.  6441.  Have  the  cases  in  which  you  have  been  employed  by 
immigrants  been  usually  cases  of  assault  or  cases  of  debt  ? — A. 
Before  the  Magistrates'  Courts  mostly  cases  of  assault ;  their  cases 
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B.  a.  Carhmy.  of  debt  they  mostly  bring  into  the  Inferior  Civil  Court,  at  least 
19ilvSeptl870  those  that  I  Hare  been  engaged  in. 

Q.  6442.  Would  you  say  they  mostly  bring  their  debts  into  the 
Inferior  Civil  Court  or  only  those  in  which  counsel  are  engaged  ? 
— A.  They  must  bring  all  under  $24  in  the  Petty  Debt  Court ;  all 
above  that  amount  and  under  (240  they  must  bring  in  the  Infe- 
rior Civil  Court. 

Q.  6443.  There  is  no  choice  in  the  matter  then  ? — ^A.  No^  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Petty  Debt  Court  extends  to  (24. 

Q.  6444.  And  it  is  not  usual  for  them  to  employ  counsel  in 
such  cases  as  come  under  the  Petty  Debt  Ordinance  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  6445.  Have  you  noticed  whether  cases  of  assault  are 
frequent  as  between  labourers  and  drivers  or  others  over  them  ? — 
A.  I  have  had  a  great  many  of  those  cases« 

Q.  6446.  Are  those  the  cases  to  which  you  allude  when  you 
say  they  club  together  to  assist  each  other  ? — ^A.  I  allude  gene- 
ridly  to  all  cases.  If  a  Coolie  has  what  may  be  termed  a  heavy 
case^  his  friends  generally  club  together  and  assist  him. 

Q.  6447.  In  most  cases  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q,6448.  Could  you  say  you  have  noticed  any  remarkable 
looseness  in  the  taking  of  evidence  in  the  Magistrates'  Courts  ? 
Has  it  been  brought  to  your  attention  that  there  has  been  such 
a  looseness  ? — ^A.  Some  magistrates  are  very  correct ;  others  are 
loose. 

Q.  6449.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  notice  that  particularly 
in  cases  between  immigrants  and  their  employers  ? — A.  Well^  I 
have  not  paid  any  particular  attention  to  those  cases,  because  I 
was  not  retained  in  them  ;  I  have  been  merely  accidentally  in 
Court  when  they  have  taken  place. 

Q.  6450.  I  thought  you  said  you  have  had  a  good  many  cases  of 
assaults  between  drivers  and  immigrants  and  persons  over  them. 
Should  you  say  the  looseness  in  evidence  which  you  have 
observed  in  some  Courts  became  conspicuous  in  those  cases  ? — 
A.  No ;  I  was  engaged  in  those  cases  and  I  should  certainly 
have  objected  to  any  such  evidence  coming  in. 

Q.  6451.  Do  you  consider  you  have  had  occasion  to  object 
in  those  cases  more  often  than  in  any  other  ?— A,  Well^  I  have 
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never  appeared  before  magistrates  in  any  other  cases^  therefore  I  E.8.  Carb9rf, 
could  not  object  to  the  evidence ;  but  in  some  courts    I  have  i9tb Sept  1870 
objected  more  frequently  than  in  others ;  for  example^  in  the 
Courts  of  the  gentleman  who  is  magistrate  on  the  East  Coast  I 
have  hardly  ever  had  occasion  to  object. 

Q.  6452.  Should  you  say  there  was  a  greater  looseness  when 
the  evidence  to  be  taken  was  that  of  the  employer  against  the 
labourer^  or  those  under  him  ? — A.  I  have  never  had  any  case 
between  manager  or  overseer  and  immigrant^  to  my  recollection* 

Q.  6453.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
magistrates  to  favour  the  drivers'  evidence  7 — ^A.  Well^  as  far  as 
my  experience  and  recollection  go  — - — 

QL  6454.  I  do  not  ask  is  there  any  conscious  disposition^  but 
do  you  think  that  is  the  result  ? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  looseness 
in  taking  evidence  in  those  cases^  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  disposition  to  favour.  I  may  state  it  also  in  this  way  ; 
as  far  as  my  personal  experience  goes^  as  between  the  witness  on 
the  one  side  and  the  witness  on  the  other^  I  think  the  driver 
would  have  more  weight  with  the  magistrate ;  the  driver'^  evi- 
dence would  have  more  weight   than  the  immigrants. 

The  President — ^Do  you  wish  to  put  any  questions,  Mr.  A'  atson  ? 

Mr.  Watson — Well,  just  a  very  few.  With  reference  to  ihe 
last  answer^  I  understand  it  was  given  with  reference  to  cases  of 
assault^  and  it  was  that  the  driver's  evidence  would  have  more 
weight  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Carbery — I  did  nofc  say  than  any  othen 

Mr.  Watson — Well,  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  answer,  but  if 
it  is  a  case  of  assault  against  the  driver,  I  should  like  to  know 
if  the  driver's  evidence  would  be  taken  at  all. 

Sir  George  Young — ^I  think  you  misunderstand  the  answer. 
Mr.  Carbery  said  he  thought  there  was  looseness  in  taking 
evidence ;  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  disposition  to  favour, 
but  he  thought  the  driver's  evidence  would  have  more  weight 
with  the  magistrate  than  the  evidence  on  the  other  side.  He  did 
not  allude  to  any  particular  case.  It  might  be  an  assault  by  a 
driver  upon  an  immigrant. 

Mr,  Watson — I  thought  the  answer  referred  to  a  particular 
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JiLSL0ftv6#ry.  driver  and  Ooolie  ia  a  particalar  case  of  assault;  if  it  had  merely 
IfthScptlSTO  reference  to  the  evidence  of  a  witness  who  happened  to  be  a 
driver^  of  course  I  have  no  question  to  put  in  regard  to  it ;  bat 
Mr.  Carbery  also  stated  that  in  cases  of  wages  they  had  invari- 
ably to  bring  them  in  the  Petty  Debt  Court.  I  should  like  to 
ask^  is  there  anything  to  prevent  cases  of  wages  being  brought 
into  the  Supreme  Civil  Court. 

Sir  George  Young — His  statement  was^  it  would  depend 
whether  they  were  above  or  below  (24. 

Q.  6455.  Mr.  Watson — ^Thcn  I  would  ask  whether  all  cases 
under  $240  could  not  be  brought  in  the  Inferior  Civil  Court,  so 
that  all  questions  respecting  wages  might  be  tried  by  a  judge 
instead  of  a  magistrate  ? — ^A*  Practically  they  could  not^  because 
if  an  immigrant  lived  at  plantation  Enmore  and  the  estate  owed 
him  (10  for  wages^  he  would  hardly  bring  an  action  to  recover 
$10,  when  the  expenses  of  the  Marshal  would  be  $13,  the  fee  for 
counsel  perhaps  $10,  and  other  incidental  costs  $10  more. 

Q.  6456.  Sir  George  Young — But  there  is  no  legal  obstacle 
if  it  were  worth  his  while  ? — A.  In  the  Immigration  Ordinance 
there  may  be  some  provision  allowing  him  to  bring  it  in  the  In- 
ferior Civil  Court,  but  under  the  Petty  Debt  Ordinance  he  would 
be  debarred  by  the  amount  unless  it  exceeded  $24. 

Q.  6457.  Is  that  the  limit  below  which  they  may  be  brought  in 
the  Petty  Debt  Court  ? — ^A.  I  will  read  the  section,  section  2  of 
Ordinance  18  of  1858 : — "  From  and  after  the  taking  eflfect  of  this 
Ordinance  any  one  Stipendiary  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  any  one 
special  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  be  appointed  under  this  Ordinance, 
shall  have  jurisdiction  in  and  over  idl  actions  of  debt  or  contract 
where  the  capital  sum  sought  to  be  recovered,  whether  on  balance, 
account  or  otherwise,  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $24,  provided 
that  the  defendant  shall  live  within  the  same  judicial  district  in 
which  such  justice  shall  reside;  and  provided  that  the  debt  or  claim 
shall  have  been  contracted  or  incurred  within  12  months  next 
before  the  time  of  the  complaint  being  brought.'* 

Q.  6458.  Sir  George  Young — It  does  not  say  that  the  Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate  shall  have  exclusive  j[urisdictiou  below  $24  ? 
— A.  But  there  are  the  costs* 

Q.  6459.  Costs  are  a  practical  difficulty,  not  a  legal  one  ? — A, 
Practical ;  then,  besides,  if  you  sued  in  the  Inferior  Civil  Court 
for  an  amount  that  might  be  recovered  in  the  Petty  Debt  Court 
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yon  could  only  get  Petty  Debt  Court  costs.     I  once  brought  a  case  E,  8.  Oarbefyl 
myself  in  the  Inferior  Civil  Court  for  $6^   because  it  TFas   oyer  lathSsptlOTa 
the  twelve  months  allowed  by  the  Petty  Debt  Court   Ordinance  ; 
but  my  client  could  only  get  Petty  Debt  Court  costs* 

The  Presidents-Have  you  any  questions  you  would  wish  to 
put  Mr.  Jenkins  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins — I  handed  in  some  questions  to  Mr.  Davis; 
one  in  particular  in  reference  to  a  magistrate  altering  a  charge. 
I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Carbery  if  he  is  aware  of  a  magistrate 
having  altered  a  charge  of  theft  to  one  of  having  stolen  property 
in  his  possession^  and,  without  taking  further  evidencej  convicting 
the  man. 

Sir  Oeorge  Young — ^I  do  not  think  that  comes  within  the 
scope  of  our  inquiry. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned  for  half  an  hour. 

The  Commission  resumed  at  a  quarter  past  two. 

Mr.  Brandon,  Barrister  at  law^  sworn.  d.  stMian. 

Q.  6460.  The  President— Mr.  David   Brandon  I  think  ?— A.  ^^*»*P*^* 
My  name  is  David  Brandon. 

Q.  6461.  Of  what  Inn  of  Oourt  are  yon  a  member? — A.  The 
Middle  Temple. 

Q.  6462.  How  long  have  you  been  practising  in  Demerara? 
— A.  I  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Trinity  term^  1866«  I  have  been 
practising  here  since  July  1868. 

Q.  6463.  In  what  courts  have  you  practised  mostly? — ^A.  tn 
all  the  Courts. 

Q.  6464.  Mostly  in  all,  or  equally  in  all  ? — A.  Equally  in  all. 

Q.  6465.  Both  in  Georgetown  and  in  the  country  ?<— -A.  In 
the  Magistrates'  Courts  in  the  county  of  Demerara  and  in 
Georgetown. 

Q.  6466.  Not  any  other  Magistrates'  Court  7-^A,  The  Magis- 
trates'   Courts   only   in   the  County  of  Demerara. 

Q.  6467.  Mr.  Mitchell — During  the  Gourse  of  your  practice. 
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D«  SfWHdon.  have  70a  had  much  experience   in    cases  of    employers  against 
19tti8eptia70  immigrants^  or  in  cases  of  immigrants  against  employers  ? — 
A.    A  great  Many  cases  have  been  brought  before  my  notice. 

Q.  6468.  During  the  course  of  your  experience^  have  you 
ever  observed  in  what  light  the  immigrants  look  on  the  oflScer  of 
the  Immigration  Department  ? — A.  I  have  not  had  much  expe- 
rience of  that. 

Q.  6469.  Then  you  have  never  observed  whether  they  look 
upon  them  as  their  natural  protectors  7 — A.  They  never  told  me 
that. 

Q.  6470.  Are  they  cases  of  immigrants  against  employers  that 
principally  come  under  your  notice  f — A.  I  had  a  case  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Q.  6471.  I  mean  of  what  kind  were  tbey.  Were  they  prin- 
cipally for  stoppage  of  wages? — A.  Principally  stoppage  of 
wages  ;  also  desertion^  absence  from  work. 

Q.  6472.  Sir  George  Young— Have  the  immigrants  retained 
your  services  often  in  cases  of  this  description  ? — A.  Well,  they 
were  willing  to  do  so,  but  the  large  amount  of  fees  deterred 
them  from  doing  so;  they  often  cane  with  complaints  to  my 
chambers,  but  never  returned,  and  I  concluded  it  was  the 
amount  of  fees  demanded. 

Q.  6473.  It'' was  not  because  you  advised  them  not  to  go  to 
law  ?— A.  Ohl  no. 

Q.  6474.  The  President— But  you  have  been  engaged  on  their 
part  in  cases,  have  you  not  ?^A.  Very  often  in  cases  of  one 
Coolie  against  another,  but  seldom  in  cases  of  employer 
against  labourers. 

Q.  6475.  Sir  George  Young— Would  those  cases  >here  em- 
ployer and  labourer  were  concerned,  be  more  expensive  than  others? 
A.  Do  you  mean  for  retaining  counsel  ? 

Q.  6476.  Yes  ?— A.  No ;  as  a  general  rule,  we  charge  one 
fee  for  a  certain  place— Plaisance  one  fee ;  Vigilance  another, 
according  to  the  distance  from  town  and  the  time  the  case  would 
occupy. 

Q.  6477.  Do   you  understand  why,    in   spite  of    the    fee^ 
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tliey  do  occasionally  retain  counsel,  or  do  they  more  often  D.  Srandon, 
retain  coansel  in  cases  against  each  other  than  in  oases  i9tiiSept.il70. 
against  their  employers,  or  in  cases  where  their  employers 
bring  charges  against  them  f — A.  In  cases  of  charges  of 
employers  against  labourers,  the  fine  is  a  few  bitts,  or  a  few 
dollars  at  most.  Very  seldom  they  go  to  jail.  It' is  only  in 
cases  where  they  have  a  chance  of  going  to  jail  that  they  retain 
counsel ;  in  cases  where  they  have  only  a  fine  of  a  few  dollars 
they  prefer  submitting  to  it  rather  than  come  to  town  and  retain 
counsel.  Generally  the  fee  would  be  considerably  above  a  few 
dollars, 

Q,  6478.  Mr.  Mitchell — Are  those  cases  between  employers 
pind  labourers  generally  against  free  immigrants  or  indentured 
immigrants? — A.  Sometimes  between  one  indentured  immigrant 
and  another. 

Q.  6479.  Sir  George  Young — What  would  you  say  is  the 
amount  of  the  fine  inflicted  in  those  cases  between  employers  and 
labourers? — A.  The  average  varies  from  $3  to  $10;  it  would 
depend  upoi^  how  long  they  had  been  absent  and  if  the  ofience 
had  been  repeated; 

Q.  6480.  What  sum  do  you  think  you  hear  most  often  named  p 
— -A.  Oh  I  sometimes  they  go  to  jail  for  30  days. 

Q.  6481.  What  sum  of  money  do  you  think'  you  hear  most 
often  mentioned  as  a  fine  ? — A.  Ten  dollars.  I  have  heard  where 
a  party  wasr  absent  from  work  for  a  day  or  two,  they  have  been 
fined  only  $2  or  $3. 

Q.  6482.  Dp  I  understand  you  that  would  be  a  common  fine 
for  absence  from  work?— A.  Yes,  that  would  be  a  common  fine, 
110. 

ft  ,  • 

Q.  6483.  Do  you  think  there  are  more  fines  of  $10,  taking 
all  the  cases  together,  than  fines  of  $3  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  very 
seldom  that  it  is  so  low  as  $8.  1  speak  from  cases  I  have  heard 
myself  in  the  Magistrates'  Court,  while  attending  them  to  con- 
duct cases  I  have  been  engaged  for. 

..Q.  6484;  With  regard  to  imprisonments,  canyon  tell  us  what 
is  the  most,  usual  sentence  taking  all  the  sentences  together?--^ 
A.  Thirty  days,  sometimes  I  have  heard  fourteen  days. 

93 
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D,  Sramdon,       Q,  6485.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  difference  in  the  amount 
19ChSM»tl870  ^^  punishment  inflicted  by  the  different  magistrates  ?  Are  some 
magistrates  more  strict  in  that  respect  than  others  ? — ^A.  Some 
magistrates  are  very  lenient ;  others  very  severe. 

Q.  6486.  Did  you  ever  know  a  case  taken  out  of  one  Magis* 
trate's  Court  to  another.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  Act  9  of  1868, 
which  enables  offences  under  the  immigration  laws  to  be  taken 
into  the  Court  of  any  Stipendiary  Magistrate  throughout  tlie 
Colony.  Did  you  ever  know  of  that  clause  being  put  in  force  ?— 
A.  I  have  never  heard  a  case  of  that  kind. 

Q.  6487.  Should  you  say  those  cases  of  stoppages  are  more 
numerous  or  less  than  they  were  when  you  became  acquainted 
with  the  Colony  ? — A.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  Colony  I  have 
had  a  great  many  complaints  as  to  stoppages  of  wages^  but  I 
have  never  been  retained  in  a  case. 

QL.  6488.  Do  you  think  the  complaint  as  to  stoppage,  of 
wages  has  been  an  increasing  one  ? — A.  Well^  within  the  last  few 
months  I  think  there  have  not  been  as  many  complaints. 

Q.  6489.  Putting  the  present  time  out  of  the  question^  had 
you  observed  anything  which  would  lead  you  to  suppose  that  it 
was  increasing  or  decreasing  before  ?— -A.  No  ;  I  have  taken  no 
interest  in  the  matter. 

Q.  6490.  Are  the  reporters  for  the  press  ever  present  in  the 
Magistrates'  Courts  ? — A.  Very  seldom. 

■ 

Q.  6491.  When  you  have  been  present  in  the  Magistrates' 
Courts^  were  you  generally  alone^  or  was  there  generally  another 
counsel  besides  yourself  ? — A.   Frequently  other  counsel. 

Q.  6492.  In  cases  where  you  were  retained,  were  there 
counsel  retained  on  the  other  side  ? — ^A.  Very  often. 

Q.  6493.  Most  often  should  you  say? — A.  Very  often;  in 
most  cases. 

Q.  6494.  Have  you  noticed  that  immigrants  have  a  difficulty 
in  placing  their  cases  before  the  magistrate  ? — A.  Yes ;  a  very 
great  difficulty. 

Q.  6495.  What  is  that  principally  due  to  ? — ^A.  Their  igno- 
rance of  the  language  chiefly. 
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Q.  6496.  Is  the  interpreting  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner  ? —  D.  Broaden. 
A.  Very  incompetently  done.  I9tkstptl870 

Q.  6497.  Are  there  regular  interpreters  to  the  several  Magis- 
trates' Courts  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  6498.  Indians  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  6499.  And  Chinese  also  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  6500.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  notice  mistakes  in  th6 
apprehension  of  evidence  owing  to  bad  interpretation  ? — ^A.  Very 
often ;  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  the  magistrates  have  to  con- 
tend with. 

Q.  6501.  Do  Coolie  immigrants  ever  produce  evidence  besides 
that  of  their  own  fellows  in  your  knowledge  ? — A.  Well,  it  is 
becoming  now  the  practice  to  do  so  from  a  belief  on  their  part 
that  their  own  witnesses  receive  very  little  credence  on  the  part 
of  the  magistrate.  I  found  that  so  in  several  cases  I  have  had 
of  late. 

Q,  6502.  Did  you  ever  know  any  immigrant  summon  any 
Creole  labourers  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  in  a  labour  case  ? — A.  No, 
never. 

Q.  6503.  The  President — ^Are  the  interpreters  attached  to  the 
Court  ?  Are  they  officers  of  the  Court  ? — A.  Well,  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  Court  so  far ;   their  pay  I  believe  is  very  small. 

Q.  6504.  Sir  George  Young — Are  they  often  changed? — ^A. 
Well,  the  difficulty  is,  even  if  it  is  desirable  to  change  them,  to 
get  parties  to  replace  them. 

Q.  6505.  Mr.  Mitchell — Have  they  regular  salaries  or  are  they 
paid  by  fees  ? — A.  Regular  salaries,  I  believe. 

Q.  6506.  The  President — You  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
those  salaries  are  ? — A.  I  have  been  told  by  several  interpreters 
what  they  receive ;  I  believe  it  is  something  like  $24  per  month, 
including  travelling  expenses. 

Q.  6507.  What  knowledge  have  they  of  the  English  language  ? 
-^A.  Very  imperfect. 

Q.  6508.  Mr.  Mitchell— Have  they  to  travel  from  one  district 
to  another^  or  are  they  attached  to  any  partieular  Court  ?— A« 
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D.  BroMdom*  The  East  Coast  is  divided  into  two  districts.     The  interpreter  in 
i^>%yfr1CT  ^^"  Ware's  district,  from  here  to  Plaisance^  has  to  go  one  day  in 

the  week  to  Covent  Oarden,  another  day  to  Rome,  and,  I  belieYe> 

two  days  in  the  week  to  Flaisance. 

Q.  6509.  The  President— He  has  to  follow  the  Court  ?— A. 
To  follow  the  Court- 

Q.  6510.  And  all  the  other  interpreters  do  the  same  ? — ^A.  I 
believe  so ;  in  fact  I  am  almost  certain  it  is  so.  I  may  state  that 
my  information  is  derived  from  one  or  two  coming  to  me  to  peti- 
tion the  Governor  for  increase  of  pay. 

Q,  6511.  Were  they  men  that  yon  think  were  worth  more 
than  $24  per  month  as  interpreters? — A.  Well,  judging  from 
their  very  imperfect  English,  I  do  not  think  they  were  men  who 
ought  to  be  interpreters  at  all  in  the  Magistrates'  Courts. 

Q.  6512.  Sir  George  Young — Have  any  of  the  magistrates  a 
knowledge  of  the  Eastern  language  ?•  ~A.  I  do  not  think  so« 

Q.  6513.  Have  the  magistrates'  clerks  any  knowledge  of  the 
Eastern  languages  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  6514.  Can  you  get  an  Indian  witness  as  a  rule  to  tell  his 
story  in  a  proper  manner  in  a  Magistrates'  Court  of  Justice  ? — 
A.  Generally  he  brings  an  interpreter,  and  we  can  only  judge 
from  what  he  tells  us. 

Q.  6515.  The  witness  brings  an  interpreter  for  himself,  does 
he  ?— A.  In  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  he  retains  counsel. 

Q,  6516.  That  is  when  he  comes  to  you  ? — A.  Yes.  Oh  I 
when  he  goes  before  the  Court  everything  which  is  said  he  can 
only  judge  from  what  the  interpreter  telk  him. 

Q.  6517.  The  President — We  had  a  man  before  us  the  other 
day,  Hulloman,  they  called  him  here,  Hooiiimaun  is  his  name. 
Do  you  know  him  ? — A.  Yes,  he  was  a  client  of  mine  some  time 
ago. 

Q.  6518.  Is  he  qualified  to  be  an  interpreter^  do  you 
think?— A.  No. 

Q.  6519.  Are  the  interpreters  better  than  he  is? — A.  I 
should  not  think  so.  I  speak  of  the  Magistrates'  Courts.  In 
town  we  have  a  very  competent  interpreter. 
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Q.  6520.  Sir  Oeorge  Yoang — ^Passing  from  these  difficulties  i>*  Brandon, 
of  langaage^  should  you  say  there  was  any  other  special  difficulty  igthSsptlSTO 
iu  the  way  of  au  immigrant  putting  his   case  before  the  Court  ? 
— ^A.  Weil,  in  many  eases  he  spoils  his  case  by  bringing  too 
many  witnesses;  in   the   majority  of  cases,    however  probable 
his  story  may  be,  his  witnesses  invariably  spoil   it. 

Q.  6521.  They  say  too  much  ? — A.  Say  too   much. 

Q.  6522.  They  are  too  good  witnesses  in  fact  ?—  A.  They 
try  to  prove  too  much. 

Q.  6523.  Did  you  ever  know  a  magistrate  refer  a  labour  case 
to  arbitration.  Do  you  remember  having  noticed  it  ?•— A.  From 
what  I  have  read  I  believe  there  was  a  case  at  Success  some- 
time ago,  in  which  the  magistrate  acted  himself  along  with  others. 
I  think  that  was  so. 

Q.  6524.  You  think  it  is  not  a  common  ease  in  Court  ?— 
A.  Oh  I  no. 

Q.  6525.  In  the  Magistrates'  Courts  are  the  summary  pro- 
ceeding cases  taken  first  and  the  petty  debt  cases  last,  or  how 
is  that  arranged  ?— A.  Oh  I  no  ;  they  are  called  up  according 
to  how  the  clerk  has  arranged  the  papers. 

Q.  6526.  They  are  all  mixed  together  ? — A.  All  mixed  to* 
gether.     I  have  noticed  that  while  in  court. 

Q.  6527.  When  Coolies  have  cases  against  each  other,  petty 
debt  cases,  have  you  noticed  what  the  character  of  those  debts 
is  for  the  most  part  ? — ^A.  Promissory  note  cases. 

Q.  6528.  For  dealings  at  shops  or  for  service? — A.  No; 
sometimes  in  case  of  goods  sold  by  one  Coolie  to  another. 

Q.  6529.  Is  it  within  your  observation  that  magistrates   ad- 
journ cases  in  order  to  obtain  evidence  to  satisfy  their  own  minds 
apart  from  the  evidence  which  may  have  been  adduced  by  the  • 
parties   before  them  ? — A.  They  seldom  do  that. 

Q.  6530.  You  have  known  it  done  ?— A.  Well,  it  is  seldom 
done.  Within  the  last  few  months,  I  believe,  by  a  decision  in  the 
Beview  Court,  if  the  defendants  request  that  their  cases  be  post- 
poned for  a  production  of  witnesses,  the  magistrates  are  bound 
to  do  so. 
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D.Bftmdcn.       Q.  6681.  That  is  in  order    that  the  defendant  himself  may 
ldth8epilS70 pi'O^uce  evidence? — A.  Yes;  but  it  has  only  been    practically 
done  within  a  short  time^  perhaps  twelve  months. 

Q.  6532.  Was  that  a  decision  where  the  proceedings  were 
vitiated  because  that  course  was  not  followed,  do  you  remember  ? — 
A.  One  ground  of  appeal  was  that  the  magistrates  refused  to 
receive  evidence. 

Q.  6533.  Refused  to  postpone  a  case  to  obtain  evidence  ? — ^A« 
Yes. 

Q.  6534.  The  President — You  never  knew  a  magistrate  post- 
pone a  case  of  his  own  motion  ? — A.  No,  never. 

Q.  6535.  Sir  George  Young — What  is  the  practice  in  those 
cases  where  under  section  of  the  Consolidated  Ordinance  in  a  case  of 
husbands  threatening  their  wives,  have  you  noticed  what  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  magistrates  in  those  cases  ? — ^A.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge  or  have  known,  magistrates  generally 
make  a  very  strict  inquiry  into  those  cases.  I  have  heard  several 
cases  heard  and  determined  while  attending  the  Court. 

Q.  6536.  In  that  case  I  suppose  a  case  might  be  postponed  to 
enable  the  magistrate  to  make  further  inquiry  ? — A.  Oh  yes ;  but 
I  have  never  heard  them  postpone  a  case  to  get  further  evidence. 

Q.  6537.  They  make  strict  inquiries  then  of  those  who  are  in 
Court  at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  of  those  who  are  in  Court. 

Q.  6538.  Would  it  generally  happen  that  all  the  persons  who 
were  important  witnesses  in  the  case  were  in  Court  at  the  time? 
— ^A.  No ;  but  they  take  as  many  as  are  present,  and  they  judge 
from  that. 

Q.  6539.  Have  you  noticed  any  variation  in  the  practice  of 
magistrates  with  regard  to  that  section  of  the  Ordinance  ? — A.  In 
what  respect  ? 

Q.  6540.  In  respect  to  the  recommendations  that  they  make 
under  it  to  the  Governor  as  to  the  persons  who  shall  be  remov- 
ed ?  What  is  the  common  practice  ? — ^A.  They  generally  refer 
the  papers  to  the  Governor,  and  the  parties  are  generally 
removed. 

Q.  6541.  Which  of  the  parties? — A.  The  husband  or  the 
wife  is  generally  removed  to  another  estate. 
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Q.  6542.  The  magistrate  generally  recommends   whether  the  i>.  JSrarnhn, 
husband  or  wife  should  be  removed  ? — ^A.  I  believe  that  is  so.     i9thSepti870 

Q.  6543.  Which  is  the  most  common  removal^  the  husband 
or  the  wife  ? — A.  Well,  I  believe  the  husband, 

Q.  6541.  Would  that  come  out  or  not  in  Court  at  the  time  ? 
•—A.  From  what  I  have  heard  after.  I  have  had  two  or  threo 
cases  of  that  description. 

Q.  6545.  Are  any  magistrates  in  the  habit  of  removing  the 
seducer  in  such  cases  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  recommend ; 
but  I  know  that  in  cases  that  have  come  before  my  personal  know- 
ledge^ cases  that  I  can  refer  to,  the  husband 

Q.  6546.  The  seducer  I  said? — A.  Oh  no;  I  thought  you 
said  as  to  the  husband  threatening  the  wife. 

Q.  6547.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  the  seducer  is  con^ 
sidered  as  one  of  the  parties  ? — ^A.  Oh  I  no ;  nothing  is  ever 
said  of  him. 

Q.  6548.  He  is  not  considered  as  one  of  the  parties  in  ques- 
tion?— ^A.  No. 

Q.  6549.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  case  with  all  the 
magistrates? — A.  Well,  I  have  had  cases  of  that  description  iu 
nearly  all  the  Magistrates'  Courts. 

Q.  6550.  In  the  district  of  Demerara  ?-•  A.  In  the  county  of 
Demerary  I  have  got  a  case  now  of  that  description. 

Q.  6551.  Do  you  know  if  that  removal  of  the  husband  is 
considered  a  great  hardship  by  the  Coolies,  or  do  they  look 
upon  it  generally  as  just  ? — A.  Sometimes  both  parties  come 
to  petition  the  Governor  to  allow  them  to  remain  on  the  estate. 

Q.  6553.  They  make  peace  and  come  to  petition  to  that  ef- 
fect ? — ^A.  They  come  and  petition  to  live  together  again. 

Q.  6553.  Do  you  know  if  those  petitions  are  casually  grant- 
ed ? — A.  I  had  one  some  thne  ago^  it  was  refused. 

Q.  6554.  Do  you  know  if  they  are  generally  granted  ? — A. 
I  have  never  known  a  case  in  which  it  was  granted. 

Q,  6555«  Did  you  ever  suggest  yourself  in  argument  that  it 
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i>,  Sramdou.  fomblj  might  be  considered  that  the  word   "  parties''  was  not 
iftkBMl.1870  ^^'^^^^  ^  *^®  husband  and  wife  ?  Did  that  ever  occur  to  you  ? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  6556.  You  do  not  think  the  Act  can  be  so  construed  ?->- 
A.  Well^  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  argue  that  before  the 
magistrate.  It  has  been  generally  when  the  seducer  entices  the 
woman  away  with  her  property,  jewellery,  &c.,  then  the  husband 
or  reputed  husband  lays  a  criminal  charge  against  the  husband 
and  the  wife  for  the  larceny  of  the  property. 

Q.  6557.  Against  the  seducer  ? — A.  Yes.  The  cases  I  have  had 
of  this  description  have  always  been  dismissed. 

Q.  6558.  Upon  what  grounds  have  they  been  dismissed  ?— «■ 
A.  Well,  in  one  case  it  was  on  the  ground — a  very  erroneous  one 
I  considered  it  at  the  time — ^that  it  was  disputed  property,  and 
that  the  jewellery  belonged  to  the  woman,  not  to  the  husband. 

Q.  6559.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  ? — ^A.  No,  but  I  have  had 
other  cases. 

Q.  6560.  Do  you  recollect  whether  the  parties  were  defended 
in  that  case;  defended  by  counsel,  I  mean? — A.  In  the  case  I 
alluded  to,  counsel  was  employed  for  the  defence.  I  was  for  the 
prosecution. 

Q.  6561.  Is  the  law  of  the  Colony,  with  r^ard  to  personal 
property,  the  same  as  the  law  of  England  ? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  6562.  Has  she  any  right  of  her  own  over  her  personal 
property  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  governed  here  by  the  Dutch  law,  a 
mixture  of  Dutch  and  English  law. 

Q.  6568.  The  President — Do  you  know  whether  by  Dutch  law 
there  would  be  any  ground  to  raise  that  plea? — A.  If  they  were  mar- 
ried by  ante-nuptial  contract  there  is  the  wife's  property  and  the 
husband's  property;  the  husband  cannot  touch  the  wife's  propterty; 
but  it  is  otherwise  if  they  are  married  in  community  of  goods ;  if 
they  are  married  without  any  contract,  they  are  married  in  com- 
mimity  of  goods,  and  the  husband  controls  the  property ;  but  when 
there  is  a  contract  the  wife  takes  her  property  and  the  husband  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  6564.  Sir  George  Young — Have  the  Chinese  as  many  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with  as  the  Indians  in  Court  ? — ^A.  I  have  very 
seldom  had  a  Chinese  case ;  they  very  seldom  retain  counsel. 
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Q.  6565.  Have  you  noticed  whether  they  have 'made  themselves  I>»Srandtm. 
understood   better   and  in  giving  their  evidence  in  a  more  formal  I9tb8«pii870 
"way  ? — A.    They  have  a  better  way  in  getting  up  their  witnesses. 
In  a  Chinese  case  it  is  very  seldom  they  vary  in  their  statements ; 
they  are  almost  word  for  word  got  up  before  hand. 

Q.  6566.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  for  the 
Court  of  Review  to  open  questions  of  fact  upon  appeal? — A.  Yes* 

Q.  6567.  Do  you  give  that  opinion  as  a  general  one^  that  it 
would  be  well  always  to  have  questions  of  fact  re-opened  or  in  the 
particular  circumstances  of  this  Colony  ? — ^A.  In  certain  cases. 

Q.  6568.  Do  you  mean  specially  in  the  Colony,  or  do  you 
think  generally  certain  cases  should  always  be  liable  to  be  opened  ? 
— A.  I  think  certain  cases  should  always  be  liable  to  be  re-opened. 

Q.  6569.  What  sort  of  cases  would  you  define  those  as  ? — 
A.  For  instance,  in  revenue  cases,  on  very  important  cases  where 
for  a  breach  of  the  revenue  law  a  man  is  convicted  and  fined 
a  large  amount,  §500,  or  any  amount  like  that,  I  think  the 
whole  case,  if  he  appeals,  ought  to  be  reheard  so  far. 

Q.  6570.  Is  it  your  argument  that  these  cases  ai*e  too  larg^  to 
be  settled  by  the  magistrate,  out  of  hand  ? — A.  I  consider  it  a 
great  power  given  to  a  magistrate  to  put  a  fine  of  $500  on 
a  man. 

Q,  6571.  Would  you  limit  the  review  on  questions  of  fact  to 
cases  where  the  penalty  was  large  or  where  the  subject  matter  in 
dispute  was  important  ? — A.  When  any  important  fact  occurred. 

Q.  6572.  Would  you  extend  it  to  cases  where  one  of  the  par- 
ties was  in  a  disadvantageous  position  compared  with  the  other  ? — 
A.  In  any  important  case. 

Q.  6573.  But  would  you  extend  it  only  to  important  cases  ?  I 
want  you  to  give  me  your  opinion.  Would  you  extend 
this  reform  of  the  law,  which  you  suggest,  to  cases  when, 
owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  or 
action  was  in  disadvantageous  circumstances  as  compared  with 
the  other  ? — A.  I  should   think  that  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to 

.  Vol.  II.  xl 
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J>»Bra»i9M^  the  judge  if  lie  thought  it  proper  to  give  hixn  the  discretion  of 
19Ui8«ptI870  haying  the  case  re*h  card  entirely. 

Q.  6574.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  the  case  in  Quarter 
Sessions  in  England  ? — A.  I  have  no  experience. 

Q.  6575.  Do  you  know  any  system  of  law  in  which  it  is  car- 
ried out  where  this  review  in  questions  of  fact  is  given  ? — ^A,  No. 

Q.  6576.  Did  you  practice  in  England  before  you  came  here  ?-^ 
I  practised  six  months  in  Jamaica^  and  then  I  returned  to 
England,  but  mostly  in  the  Criminal  Court. 

Q.  6577.  Do  you  think  that  giving  this  review  or  extending 
the  provisions  of  the  review  laws  fiirther  over  cases  in  the  Magis- 
trates' Courts  would  tend  to  increase  confidence  in  the  magis- 
trates' decisions  ? — A.  There  would  be  a  great  many  more  cases  in 
the  Review  Court  if  the  time  was  extended,  and  also  if  the  appel- 
lants could  recover  their  costs ;  for  instance,  if  a  case  occurs  at 
Esscqucbo  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  impossiblity  to  have  your  papers 
ready  to  sen^e  upon  the  opposite  parties,  and  also  your  papers  in 
the  Registrar's  Office  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Ordi- 
nance, which  time,  I  believe,  b  ten  days. 

Q.  6578.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  if  all  these  questions 
of  fact  were  to  be  re-opened  and  gone  into  over  again  it  might 
tend  to  impair  confidence  in  the  magistrates'  decisions? — A. 
That  would  depend  upon  the  result.  *  If  the  decisions  were  re- 
versed that  certainly  would  be  the  case^  but  if  they  were  gene- 
rally confirmed^  then  there  would  be  few  cases  of  appeal. 

Q.  6579.  The  President — Do  yon  find  the  Coolies  a  litigious 
race  of  people  ? — A.  Very. 

Q.  6580.  Would  not  the  increased  delay  of  the  final  sentence 
be  a  great  temptation  to  them  to  appeal? — A.  Notif  they  thought 
they  would  lose  the  case,  because  it  would  be  money  out  of 
their  pockets,  and  they  are  very  loth  to  spend  money  foolishly. 

The  President — Would  you  like  to  be  examined  now  to  state 
what  you  have  to  say,  Mr.  Hitzler  ? 

Mr.  Hitzler — I  should  prefer  my  examination  to  be  postponed 
to  some  future  day,   in  order  that  I  may  look  up  the  records  of 
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the  office ;  my  evidence  would  be  merely  derived  firom  the  official  I>.  Brandon, 
records.  19th  Sept  1870 

The  President — Very  well,  it  does  not  in  the  least  signify. 

Mr.  Hitzler — My  only  object  was,  that  I  wish  to  refer  to  the 
records  and  to  give  official  information  on  certain  points  which  I 
thought  were  overstated  by  the  witness ;  it  is  only  for  tlie  infor- 
mation of  the  Commissioners.  I  have  no  wish  to  contradict  any 
witness  or  correct  him  on  my  own  account. 

The  Commission  then  at  3*20  adjourned. 
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Sixteenth  Day;    Tuesday ^  20M  September. 


The  Commission  took  their  seats  at  11  o'clock. 

Bvm,  B.  Wtttom.      The  Hon.  Henry  Watson,  Administrator  General,  sworn. 

a(Hh8evil870 

Q.  6581.  The   President— Mr.    Henry   Watson,   I    think  ? — 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  6582.  You  are  Administrator  General  ? — ^A.  I  am  Admin* 
istrator  General  of  British  Guiana. 

Q.  6583.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — ^A.  Since  Ist 
July,  1865. 

Q.  6584.  Previous  to  that  you  were — ? — A.  For  twelve  months, 
previous  to  that  I  was  Acting  Administrator-General  for  Demerara 
and  Esscquebo,  and  for  about  six  months  previous  to  that  date 
I  was  Administrator-General  of  Berbice. 

Q.  6585.  In  your  office  of  Administrator-General  have  you  had 
much  to  do  with  the  Immigration  Department  ? — A.  Occasionally 
I  have  communication  with  that  Depaitment. 

Q.  6586.  On  what  subjects  ? — ^A.  Sometimes  with  reference  to 
the  estates  of  deceased  immigrants,  and  at  other  times  in  connec- 
tion with  the  plantations  under  my  care. 

Q,  6587.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  office  that  you  hold  with 
regard  to  plantations  under  your  care.  Is  it  as  proprietor  or 
attorney  ? — A..  No,  sir ;  as  co-sequestrator  or  administrator. 

Q.  6588.  What  duties  have  you  as  co-sequestrator  or  admi- 
nistrator to  perform  ? — A.  They  are  in  the  nature  of  those  per- 
formed by  the  attorney  of  an  estate. 

Q.  6589.  With  regard  to  the  estates  of  deceased  immigrants 
you  have  only  to  wind  up  the  estates  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  6590.  And  what  becomes  of  the  estate  after  you  hav 
wound  ic  up  ? — A,  If  the  deceased  party  has  left  heirs  in  the 
Colony,  the  balance,  if  any,  is  handed  over  to  the  heirs. 
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Q.  6591.  Aud  if  there  are  no  heirs  in  the  Colony  ? — A.  If  B<m.ja.w^. 
there  are  no  heirs  and  the  balance  is  unclaimed^  it  is  deposited  a0fehS^»tl87e 
with  the  Beceiver  General. 

Q.  6592.  For  what  purpose  ? — A.  To  remain  there  to  be 
claimed  by  the  heirs^  should  they  come  forward  within  twenty 
years  or  if  they  are  known — which  is  seldom  the  easel  believe, — 
to  be  transmitted  to  India: 

Q.  6593.  Under  what  Ordinance  is  that  ? — A.  Ordinance  No. 
8  of  1865. 

Q.  659  J<.  I  rather  think  that  under  the  133rd  section  of  that 
Ordiance  the  Receiver  General  is  bound  to  give  notice  to  the 
Immigration  General  of  the  deposit  of  the  money,  in  order  that 
he  may  find  out  the  heirs  ? — A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  6595.  That  perhaps  is  not  the  act  of  your  department  ? — * 
A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  notice.  My  duty  ends  when 
I  hand  the  money  to  the  Beceiver  General. 

Q.  6596.  Supposing  any  claim  is  made  upon  the  money  after-* 
wards,  when  the  money  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Receiver  General, 
has  reference  to  be  made  to  your  office  ? — A.  Application  would 
be  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Governor,  who  would 
refer  it  to  me  for  report,  and  in  all  probability  if  there  was  any 
doubts  as  to  the  rights  of  the  claimant,  it  would  afterwards  be 
referred  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  finally  it  would  be  laid 
before  the  Court  of  Policy. 

Q.  6597.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  that  would  be 
taken  by  a  claimant  to  an  estate  in  any  disputed  case  ? — A.  If 
the  dispute  were  of  such  a  nature  that  no  satifactory  decision 
could  be  come  to  out  of  Court,  the  party  would  be  referred  to  his 
ordinary  remedy,  that  is  to  bring  an  action  against  me  if  I  still 
retained  the  estate,  or  against  the  Receiver-General  if  I  had  de- 
posited the  balance  with  him,  to  establish  his  claim  before  a  Court 
of  Justice. 

Q.  6598.  It  would  be  an  action  against  yourself  as  Adminis- 
trator General  ? — A.  Inone  case  in  my  office  no  less  than  half  a 
dozen  or  half  a  score  different  claimants  have  claims  to  the 
balance  of  a  certain  estate,  and  their  claims  are  so  conflicting 
that  I  have  referred  the  whole  to  their  ordinary  remedy  at  law  to 
bring  an  action  against  me. 
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a9m.a*Wmi9om.      Q.  6599.  Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  that  estate  ? — ^A.  Yes  ; 
a0tk8«p4l87O  it  is  the  estate  of  John  Bryant. 

Q.  6600*  He  was  an  immigrant  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no  such  case 
as  that  has  occurred  as  regards  a  deceased  immigrant.  With 
the  exception  of  that  case  and  another,  I  do  not  know  any  case 
that  was  not  disposed  of  cither  by  myself,  or  if  the  balance  was 
disputed    on    petition    to    the   Governor    or  Court    of   Policy. 

Q.  6601.  Sir  George  Young — Does  the  legal  remedy  cease  after 
the  money  is  paid  over  to  the  Receiver-General  ? — A.  No,  sir,  not 
at  all.  The  statute  of  limitation  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of 
money  deposited  with  the  Receiver-General.  Heirs  are  allowed 
to  claim  under  the  Ordinance  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  after 
the  deposit. 

Q.  6602.  The  President— Ordinance  8  of  1865  repealed  the 
former  Ordinance  with  regard  to  your  department,  I  think  ? — A, 
Yes. 

Q.  6603.  Under  the  former  Ordinance  I  think  the  Adminis- 
trator General  had  to  pay  immigrants  money  as  well  as  other 
money  into  the  Colony  chest? — A.  Yes;  and  under  that  Ordi- 
nance the  money  was  only  claimable  for  ten  years ;  the  time  has 
now  been  extended  to  twenty  years. 

Q.  6604.  There  was  no  provision  under  that  Ordinance  that 
notice  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Immigration  Department  ? — ^A*  No, 

sir. 

• 

Q.  6605.  Do  you  recollect  the  case  of  one  Cormally,  (Khan 
Ali,  his  name  must  be)  ? — A.  I  recollect  the  name,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  any  circumstances  connected  with  it.  That  may  be 
recalled  to  my  recollection.     I  do  not  at  present  remember. 

Q.  6606.  Is  not  that  the  petition  (handing  the  witness  a  do- 
cument) ;  try  if  you  can  recollect  anything  about  it  ? — A.  (Hav- 
ing read  the  petition)  I  recollect  the  case  passing  through  my 
hands.  I  have  some  recollection  of  it,  but  it  is  so  long 
ago  that  unless  I  look  at  the  papers  I  cannot  recall  all  the  cir- 
cumstance to  my  recollection.  I  recollect  this  much,  that  it  was 
shewn  to  me  conclusively  that  this  petitioner  was  not  related  at  all 
to  the  deceased  person. 

Q.  6607.  Do  you  hold  an  inquiry  into  cases  of  that  kind  ? 
— A.  Oh  1  yes ;  if  a  claim  were  made  such  as  this  man  has  made 
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I    would  inquire  into  it^  and  if  I  found  he  had  established  it  I  itm.  ir.  fmmii, 
would    admit    it.      I   am   not    very  particular    with   r^ard    to  sotbStpll870 
Coolie   claims.      I    endeavour  to    give  them    as  little   trouble 
as    possible   in   establishing    them.       If    I    find  they  have  any 
claim   and  there  is   any   money   they  would  hare  had  it. 

Q.  6608.  Have   you    any    documents    connected    with    that 
estate  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  documents. 

Q.  6609.   Would  you  let  us  have  them  ? — A.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  do  so. 

Q,  6010.  Mr.  Cowie — ^Perhaps  at  the  point  Mr.  Watson 
might  be  asked  this  question,  whether  on  an  application  being 
made  by  one  claimant  as  heir,  if  he  is  established  as  an  heir,  the 
snrplus  is  paid  to  him,  or  whether  any  steps  are  taken  to  give 
notice  to  any  other  possible  claimants.  I  mean,  supposing  in  the 
case  of  an  immigrant  who  dies  here  an  application  is  made 
by  a  person  representing  herself  as  his  widow,  would  the  whole 
surplus  of  the  estate  be  paid  over  to  her  ? — A.  Not  to  her,  if 
there  were  children  ;  it  would  be  divided  amongst  the  co-heirs. 

Q.  6011.  What  steps  would  be  taken  to  find  out  whether 
there  were  children  co-heirs? — ^A.  I  could  take  no  steps  except 
to  tell  the  widow  or. any  one  who  might  call  upon  me  in  connec- 
tion with  the  estate,  that  I  would  be  ready  to  receive  any  evidence 
as  to  the  claim  of  any  heirs  to  the  balance.  I  have  no  means. 
The  Receiver  General  after  receiving  the  balance  would  give 
notice  to  the  Immigratioi^Departmeut,  and  they,  I  suppose,  would 
forward  it  to  India. 

Q.  6012.  That  is  under  the  present  Ordinance.  Did  that 
case  occur  under  the  former  Ordinance? — A.  No;  it  was  under 
the  present  Ordinance,  I  am  almost  certain. 

Q.  6013.  The  President— The  Petition  to  the  Chief  Justice 
was  sent  in  on  the  2nd  February,  1865.  This  Ordinance  did 
not  come  into  operation  until  July,  1865  ? — A.  Then  it  was 
before  the  present  Ordinance  came  into  operation. 

Mr.  Whitfield — Perhaps  the  Commissioners  would  be  good 
enough  to  ascertain  from  the  witness,  whether  the  distribution 
of  intestate  estates  is  made  under  the  local  law  of  the  Colony, 
or  whether  there  is  any  special  legislation  applicable  to  immi- 
grants in  the  fir»t  instance^  and  then 
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mm,  a.  wnum.      rpjjg  Pregidcnt — ^There  is  special  provision  in  the  105th  and 
90ih8eptl870  followiog  sections  with  regard  to  immigrants. 

Mr.  Whitfield — ^Especially  with  regard  to  estates  ab  intesiato  ? 

The  President— Yes. 

Mr.  Whitfield — ^Then  as  to  the  disposing  power,  whether  the 
local  law  limits  the  power  of  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  immi- 
grants^ or  whether  there  is  any  special  proviso  to  give  them  foil 
power  of  disposition  over  their  property. 

The  President — If  you  look  at  the  Ordinance  you  will  find  that 
it  provides  that  the  Administrator-General  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  hand  over  the  balance  of  the  estate  to  the  Receiver-General^ 
who  gives  notice  to  the  Immigration  Oflfice  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  heirs,  if  there  are  any. 

Mr.  Watson — In  further  answer  to  Mr.  Cowie's  question  I  may 
state  that  periodically  when  declaring  dividends,  which  I  do  in  the 
Official  Oazette,  I  likewise  call  upon  all  parties  who  claim  as  heirs 
to  the  balance  of  any  unexpended  estate,  to  come  forward  and 
olaim  it. 

Q.  6014.  The  President — And  in  those  you  include  immigrants' 
estates? — A.  All  estates. 

Sir  George  Young — Have  you  any  estates  at  present  under 
your  administration  as  co-sequestrator  ? — A.  One. 

Q.  6015.  And  as  administrator  ? — A.  I  have  one  too  under  my 
care  as  sole  administrator. 

Q.  6016.  When  you  say  co-scqucstralcr,  are  there  other  seques- 
trators appointed  with  yourself  in  cases  of  insolvency  ? — A.  There 
is  always  one. 

Q.  6017,  As  a  non-cfficial  sequestrator,  I  suppose? — A.  Y'es, 
non-official.  If  there  is  a  mortgage  on  the  estate,  the  co- 
sequestrator  is  generallj  the  moitgagee  himself,  or  the  attorney 
or  agent  of  the  mortgagee,  if  not  a  neighbouring  planter. 

Q.  6018.  The  President — What  are  the  names  of  those  estates  ? 
—A.  The  estate  of  which  I  am  sequestrator  is  Pin.  Zorg^  in 
Essequebo  ;  the  one  of  vihich  1  am  administrator  is  Pin.  Adeiphi, 
in  Berbice. 
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Q.  6619.  Sir  George  Yonng — Under  the  old  law  with  regard  gw*»y>.>Wt<«»* 
to  the  estates  of  immigrants,  did  you  find  there  was  any  difiSculty  sothBtpUUTt. 
in  administering  their  estates  in  consequence  of  their  repre* 
sentatiyes  being  in  India  sometimes  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  had  not  very 
much  experience  under  the  old  law. 

Q.  6620.  The  change  of  the  law  appears  to  have  rendered  you 
no  longer  the  administrator  of  those  estates  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
not  see  that. 

Q.  6621.  You  merely  get  them  in,  you  do  not  pay  them  out. 
You  pay  them  over  to  another  office  ? — A.  That  depends  upon 
whether  there  are  heirs.  If  there  are  I  pay  the  heirs ;  if  there 
are  no  heirs  I  pay  over  the  balance  to  the  Receiver  Qeneral. 

Q.  6622.  Then  you  have  the  task  of  ascertaining  if  there  are 
claimants  of  these  small  estates  as  well  as  others  ? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  6628.  Mr.  Cowie — ^Would  you  ask  whether  under  the 
existing  state  of  the  law,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  Mr.  WatsoUi 
as  Administrator  General,  actually  divides  the  surplus.  I  am 
speaking  of  immigrants  on  estates? — A.  Yes,  in  the  majority 
of  cases* 

Q.  6624.  The  President — ^In  making  the  dividends  in  immi- 
grants' estates,  do  you  ever  apply  to  the  Immigration  Office  for 
assistance  ? — A.  In  making  the  dividends  ? 

Q.  6625.  Yes*  You  say  in  the  majority  of  cases  you  make 
dividends,  or  at  leaslf  you  divide  the  estate  to  claimants  in  the 
country.  Do  you  do  that  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Immigration  Office  ? — A.  In  speaking  of  dividends,  I  allude  to 
the  claims  of  creditors. 

Q.  6626.  Sir  George  Young — But  in  distributing  estates  ?— ^ 
A.  I  very  often  apply  to  the  Immigration  Department  to  get 
information  respecting  the  parties  claiming  as  heirs. 

Q.  6627.  The  President — But  in  making  dividends,  they  are 
to  the  creditors  mostly,  not  to  the  heirs  ? — ^A.  Oh  !  no.  ^hen  I 
speak  of  dividends,  I  mean  either  the  payment  in  full  of  credi« 
tors'  claims,  or,  if  the  estate  is  insolvent,  a  dividend  in  those  cases. 

Q.  6628.  You  restrict  it  to  those  cases  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  6629.  Sir  George  Young — ^When  you  said  you  distribtttq 

tS 
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jt^jMFM^  the  great  majority  of  immigrants'  estates,  did  jdu  meai^  that  they- 
S0lh8iptl$70were  generally  distributed  in  the  form  of  claimB  for  debta,  and 
that  there  were  no  balances  to  be  handed  over  ? — A.  The  distribu- 
tion made  i^  to  other  creditors  iSrst,  and  after  all  the  debts  are  paid  I 
paj  the  balance  among  the  heirs,  if  they  are  known. 

Q.  6680.  In  distributing  the  estates,  do  you  apply  to  the  Im- 
migration OfSce  for  the  information  that  they  hare  ? — ^A.  Very 
often.  I  do  almost  invariably,  unless  I  am  otherwise  satisfied 
as  to  the  relationship  of  the  claimants. 

Q.  6681.  The  President — Does  the  Immigration  Office  let 
you  know  who  the  next  of  kin  is  ? — A.  They  give  me  all  the 
information  they  can.  If  a  woman  claims  as  wife  of  the  de- 
ceased, I  write  to  know  whether  the  deceased  and  the  woman 
oame.  to  the  Colony  as  man  and  wife,  or  whether  they  have  been 
married  since.  As  regards  children  again,  I  ask  for  information. 
Yesterday  only,  I  got  information  that  the  claimant  was  the 
brother  of  the  deceased ;  information  of  that  kind  I  get  from 
the  Immigration  Office. 

Q.  6682.  Sir  George  Toung — ^In  obtaining  that  information, 
do  you  ever  remember  having  received  papers  sent  from  India  ? 
—A.  No. 

Q.  6688.  Papers  sent  from  India  in  which  the  next  of  kin 
are  inserted  ? — A.  I  think  I  recollect  a  case,  but  I  cannot 
give  the  particulars  about  it.  I  think  there  was  a  will  in  which 
the  .heirs  of  the  deceased  were  named,  and  that  they  were  resid- 
ing in  India..  In  that  case  I  think  the  money  was  transmitted  to 
India  to  be  paid  to  those  heirs. 

Q.  6634.  That  was  the  case  of  a  will  ? — A.  Yes,  the  case  of 
a  testator's  estate,  when  the  person  died  leaving  a  will ;  that  is  the 
only  case  that  comes  within  my  recollection. 

Q.  6635.  The  only  case  in  which  any  money  was  renutted  to 
India  from  your  office  ? — ^A.  That,  I  think,  is  the  only  case,  and  I 
think  it  was  remitted  through  the  Immigration  Department.  I 
may  add  that  if  immigrants  leave  wills  bequeathing  any  property 
or  money  to  relatives  in  India,  I  do  not  see  that  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  whatever  in  transmitting  it. 

Q.  6636.  The  President — Besides  Adelphi  and  Zorg  now  in 
your  hands,  have  you   had  any  other   estates  pass  through  your 
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office  ? — A.  Since  I  have  held  my  present  office^  I  think  that  I  ^o»'^.W^tHf^ 
have  altogether  had  eight.  '        Mk^ipVBS^ 

Q.  6637.  Have  all  those  estates  had  Cooliea  upon  them — immi- 
grants ? — A,  All  of  them. 

Q.  6638.  Are  the  immigrants  on  those  estates  subject  to  the 
same  rules  ?  Are  those  estates  subject  to  the  same  law  with  r^ard 
to  immigrants  that  other  estates  are  ? — ^A.  In  erery  respect.    - 

Q.  6639.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulties  with  the  Immi- 
gration Department  with  regard  to  those  estates  ?— A.  Any  dif- 
ferences ? 

Q,  6640.  Yes,  diflTerences  or  difficulties  in  any  way  ? — A.  No, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  had ;  they  have  refused  me  immigrants 
because  my  cottages  were  not  in  good  order  and  because  I  had 
not  enough  hospital  beds. 

Q.  6641.  Sir  George  Young — I  suppose  an  estate  that  comes 
under  your  care  as  sequestrator  is  not  likely  to  be  inrgoodotder.  Have 
you  noticed  that  such  has  been  the  case  ? — »A.  I  should  say  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  that  is  so,  but  I  may  state  that  I  have  never  allowed  a 
day  to  pass  if  any  complaints  were  made  by  Dr.  Shier  until  I  had 
given  instructions  to  remedy  the  defect  pointed  out  by  him.  I  may 
state  that  I  am  allowed  to  raise  money  with  the  consent  of  the 
Court  to  meet  any  extraordinary  expenses  connected  with  the 
administration  of  an  estate,  for  which  I  would' hold  a  preffereh^ 
claim  on  the  estate,  so  that  in  that  way  no  defect  need,  or  does, 
remain  unremedied.  No  defect  in  connection  withtheimmigranis' 
buildings  or  hospitals  need  remain  unremedied. 

Q.  6642.  You  say  with  the  permission  of  the  Court,  what 
Court? — A.  The  Court  of  Justice;  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Court  or  Chief  Justice,  I  can  raise  money  to  meet  any 
extraordinary  expense. 

Q.  6643.  The  President — ^That  being  the  case,  can  you  in 
any  way  account  for  this  note  in  Dr.  Siller's  record  of  his  visit 
in  1868 — ''There  is  no  tank  attached  to  the  hospital;  the  pa* 
tients  make  use  of  water  from  the  trenches;  the  water  »i8 
brought  from  the  savanafa ;  tfa6  manager  informed  me:  he  used 
the  same  water  which  he  said  was  (^  good  quality;  it  woukl: 
probably  be  of  advantage  to  have  a  supply  of  rain  water  for-  the 
use  of  patients  in  the  hospital.     This,  however,  is  scarcely  to  be 
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Mm,M.WM$$B.  expected,  as  tbe  estate  is  about  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 

tTthlipl  UTS  Administrator  Oeneral^'  ? — ^A.  That  remark  was  ueyer  brought  to 

mj  notice ;  this  is  the  first  time  I  hare  heard  of  it. 

The  President — ^This  has  not  reference  to  Zorg,  but  to  another 
estate  which  was  about  being  brought  into  the  hands  of  the 
Administrator  General ;  therefore  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  the  matter  would  be  brought  to  jour  notice* 

Mr.  Watson — ^I  am  not  aware  the  estate  has  ever  come  into 
my  hands. 

The  President — It  would  appear  that  Dr.  Shier  was  actually 
afraid  of  the  estate  going  into  your  hands. 

Mr.  Watson — I  rather  think  Dr.  Shier  cannot  think  so  nowj 
because  he  has  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  whaterer  re- 
marks he  had  to  make  about  the  estates  under  my  care  he  had 
found  very  promptly  attended  to.  I  can  only  suppose  that  Dr. 
Shier  meant  that  no  unnecessary  or  extraordinary  expense  would 
be  incurred  upon  an  estate  under  sequestration ;  no  expense 
that  could  possibly  be  avoided. 

Q.  6C44.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Crosby  is  likely  to  be  wrong  ih 
his  opinion,  when  he  says  "  if  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the 
Administrator  General,  I  fear  better  can't  be  expected '^  ? — A.  I 
really  cannot  tell,  sir ;  I  have  not  very  much  confidence  in  Mr. 
Crosby's  opinions. 

Q.  6645.  Mr.  Cowie — I  should  like  to  ask  in  reference  to 
the  last  answer,  whether  in  practice  Mr.  Watson,  howeyer 
much  he  may  differ  from  Mr.  Crosby  in  matters  of  opinion, 
has  found  any  practical  difficulty  in  working  with  the 
the  Immigration  Department? — A.  None  at  all.  No;  on  the 
contrary  every  facility  is  afforded  me  by  the  Immigration  De- 
partment. 

Q.  6646.  There  is  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  hare 
put,  it  is  this :  In  the  case  of  an  immigrant's  estate,  whether 
divided  amongst  creditors  or  not,  if  the  estate  is  ultimately 
divided  in  the  Colony,  how  long  on  the  average  does  that  take 
up ;  how  long  does  the  estate  remain  in  your  hands ;  I  mean 
the  estate  of  an  immigrant  ? — A.  It  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. I  have  known  one  to  be  twelve  months;  I  have 
known  another  to  be  only  three  weeks.  I  have  just  signed  a 
cheque  for  one  that  has  been  in  hand  only  for  tyro  weeks, 
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Q.  6647.  Would  twelve  montlis  be  the  outside  before  the  ba-  Jgw>,JMrwi^n« 
lance  would  be  hauded  over  ? — A.  I  should  think  none  proba*  lotliStfilSIO 
bly  would  exceed  twelve  months^  except^  of  course^  in  the  case 
of  minor  heirs. 

Q.  6648.  In  the  case  of  minor  heirs^  I  suppose  the  surplus 
wonld  be  handed  over  to  the  Receiver  General  ? — A.  No ;  my 
usual  practice  is  to  deposit  it  in  the  Savings'  Bank  in  the  name 
of  the  minors^  but  at  the  disposal  of  the  Administrator  General. 
If  the  mother  be  alive^  I  give  up  the  pass  book  to  the  mother ; 
but  she  could  not  receive  the  money  without  my  order.  I 
adopt  the  same  course  with  respect  to  other  estates.  When  there 
are  small  sums  it  enables  the  estate  to  be  closed  at  once^  and 
affords  security  that  the  minors'  money  will  not  be  squandered. 

Q.  6649.  Sir  George  Young — Then,  you  are,  in  fact,  what  we 
slionld  call  in  England  an  official  trustee? — A.  Something  of  that. 

Q.  6650.  Mr.  Cowie — May  I  ask  whether,  as  regards  immigrants' 
estates,  the  AdminiHtrator  General  is  required  to  pass  his  accounts 
before  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  other  authority? — A.  No, 
never,  except  in  a  case  where  I  am  guardian  of  minors*  There 
are  a  number  of  estates  that  I  have  to  account  for,  but  not  these 
small  estates^  unless  I  were  appointed  guardian  of  the  minors.  They 
are  so  very  small  that  they  would  not  bear  the  expense  of  taking 
the  accounts  in  Court,  probably  $30,  $40,  or  $50  being  the 
whole  of  the  estate. 

Q.  6651.  Sir  George  Young — ^Does  your  office  take  any 
cognizance  of  wills  ? — A.  Always.  Every  will  must  be  exhibited 
to  me  before  it  can  be  recorded. 

Q.  6652.  Do  you  consider  that  in  the  case  of  immigrants 
you  are  able  to  form  any  fair  estimate  of  the  property  they 
possess  from  what  comes  before  yoa  ? — ^A.  Of  immigrants 
generally  ? 

QU  6653.  Yes  ? — A.  No.  I  would  not  like  to  hazard  an 
opinion. 

Mr.  Cowie — I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Watson  was  referring 
to  the  same  thing  as  Sir  George  Young.  I  think  he  understood 
the  question  to  apply  to  the  whole  body  of  immigrants  ? 

Mr.  Watson — Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  6654.  Sir  George  Young — ^Would  those  which  come 
before  you  be  a  fair  specimen   of  the  rest  of  the  people  ? — A.  I 
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do  not  know.     Only  those  that  have  some  property  would  come 

ipyidpillfn before  me  at  all;  a  nuinber  might  die  in  regard  to  whom  '  ifc 
wonld  not  be  neeesvarj  for  me  to  do  any  things  therefore  I  doubt 
whether  I  oonld  form  any  idea. 

Q.  666S.  Mr.  Cowie — ^May  I  ask  what  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  estates  left  by  immigrants^  whether  money  or  jewels  ? — A. 
Frobably  a  oow  or  two,  and  a  few  ring^;  in  some  cases 
a  little  money  in  the  Savings  Bank,  I  have  known  cases  of  money 
ont  on  loan  but  except  in  a  very  few  cases  I  was  never  able  to 
recover  it.  I  have  known  money  lent  out  at  very  high  rates  o£ 
interest.  I  think  the  practice  of  making  wills  amongst  the  Coolies 
now  is  common.  Only  a  year  or  two  ago  I  do  not  think  there 
was  tnch  a  thing  as  a  Coolie  making  a  will,  but  now  it  is  becom- 
ing common.  I  had  one  exhibited  to  me  yesterday. 

Q«  6656.  Do  you  notice  whether  a  Coolie  who  has  deposited 
money  in  the  Savings  Bank  has  made  a  will  with  regard  to  it  ? — 
A.  No.  I  say  the  practice  of  making  wills  has  not  been  very  com- 
mon ;  it  is  becoming  more  common,  there  have  not  been  a  great 
many  of  them,  but  in  some  cases  where  money  was  deposited 
there  has  been  a  will. 

Q.  6657.  Do  you  think  the  practice  of  making  a  will  and 
depositing  money  go  together,  that  one  draws  the  other? — A. 
No ;  I  do  not  think  the  Coolies  deposit  much  of  their  money 
in  the  Savings  Bank  if  they  can  dispose  of  it  in  other  nays. 
I  do  not  think  myself  they  prefer  leaving  it  in  the  Savings 
Bank.«  the  interest  is  so  very   small. 

Q.  6658.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  given  in  this  Colony  in 
the  Savings  Bank  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  three  per  cent  only.  I 
always  thought  it  was  too  low. 

Mr.  Jenkins — With  reference  to  that,  will  you  ask  whether 
the  Government  derives  revenue  from  it  ? 

Sir  George  Young — I  think  we  must  get  that  from  some 
other  source. 

Mr.  Watson — I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Colony  makes 
money  out  of  the  Savings  Bank  ;  much  more  I  think  than  it 
ought  to  do. 

Q.  6659.  Mr.  Jenkins — There  is  one  question  I  beg  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Commission,  that  is,  that  Mr,  Watson  should  be 
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aaked  whether  QoveraToent  officers  are  permitted  themselres  to- 

^  proprieturs  of  estates  ia  their   own  right  ?^»A.  I  am  nottoait&iflidini 

aware  of  aoy  objection  to  it.     I  was  proprietor  of  an  estate   be- 

f  jre  I  was  an  official  and  after,  and  I  am  so  now.    I  was  part  pro* 

prietor  of  two  different  estates  when  I  was  first  appointed  to  my 

preaent  office, 

Mr,.  Jenkins — ^The  Commission  have  not  gone  in  to.  tbe.  admin- 
istration of  bankrupt  estates,  I  suppose  they  will  go  into  it. 

Sir  George  Toung — If  you  have  any  question  to  put  upon  it. 

Mr.  Jenkins — I  should  like  to  ask  if  there  are  not  cases 
•where  the  estates  of  insolvent  Coolies  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  Administrator  Oeneral. 

Q.  6660.  Sir  George  Young-— Have  you  had  estates  of  insoI« 
vent  Coolies  to  administer  ? — A.  Only  two,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

Q.  6661.  Were  they  indentured  at  the  time,  or  had  they 
served  their  indenture  ? — A.  I  think  they  were  free.  I  may  state 
with  respect  to  them  that  in  both  cases  the  insolvents  have  been 
referred  by  the  magistrates  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Criminal 
Justice  for  trial  for  fraudulently  concealing  property  that  belonged 
to  them,  and  which  they  ought  to  have  given  up  to  me.  They 
were  both  residents  in  Berbice.  In  one  case  a  Coolie  named 
Jandoo,.  surrendered  no  property  whatsoever,  but  I  was  able 
afterwards  to  recover  property  which  he  had  concealed,  princi* 
paUy  consisting  of  cattle  and  horses.  They  were  sold,  and  real« 
ized  about  (3,000,  his  debts  being  only  about  $2,000.  In  the 
other  case — ^that  of  a  Coolie  named  Beej  adder — I  discovered  that 
he  had  deposited  with  a  retail  spirit-seUer  in  Georgetown  a  large 
quantity  of  jewellery  and  gold  coins,  which  some  six  or  eight 
months  after  his  insolvency  I  was  able  to  get  possession  of.  He 
is  now  in  jail  awaiting  his  trial. 

QL  6662.  Was  he  then  really  solvent  ? — A.  Besides  the 
jewellery,  I  have  a  charge  against  him  of  having  received  seve- 
ral considerable  sums  of  money  which  he  kept  back  from  me, 
and  which  I  have  not  got  yet.  But  during  the  time  he  was  in 
the  Insolvent  Court  I  had  depositions  taken  against  him  on  a 
charge  of  having  concealed  this  money  which  he  ought  to  have 
given  up.  Both  these  men  were  more  than  solvent.  They  were 
very  well  off  indeed.  These  are  the  only  two  cases  of  bankrupt 
immigrants  that  I  recollect  at  the  present  time* 
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jMRWWMk      Q.  6668.  Mr.  Jenkins— Was  that  tlie  case  where  the  jeweUery 

Mj^fLff^twfa  was  claimed  by  a  woman  with  whom  the  man  cohabited  ? — A.«  No  ; 

it  has  been  claimed  by  no  one,  he  admitted  it  was  his. 

Mr.  Jenkins — ^Then  I  would  ask  whether  in  case  of  an  in- 
aolvent,  or  intestate  who  has  cohabited  with  a  woman,  it  is  usual 
to  take  the  jewellery  from  the  woman  ? — ^A.  No ;  the  woman 
would  generally  take  care  to  put  the  jewellery  out  of  sights  but 
I  have  never  taken  it. 

Q.  6664.  Sir  George  Young — ^What  would  be  the  law  with 
regard  to  jewellery  ?  Would  it  bo  exempt  from  seizure  as  a 
matter  of  right  ? — A.  I  should  look  upon  it  so  as  a  rale*  I 
should  never  think  of  taking  personal  jewellery  from  any  wonuui 
unless  she  had  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it,  which  many  Coolie 
women  have. 

Q.  6665.  But  what  is  the  law  of  the  Colony  with  regard  to 
paraphernalia,  for  instance  ? — A.  I  have  always  respected  that. 

Q.  6666.  Do  you  know  what  in  fact  is  the  law  ? — ^A.  I  believe 
that  to  be  the  law.  I  never  would  think  of  taking  a  woman^s  per- 
sonal jewellery  or  what  would  be  called  her  paraphernalia. 

a.iLOMMr.       Mr.  G.  H.  Oliver,  sworn. 

MkB«tlt70 

Q.  6667.  The   President— Mr.   George ?— A.    Geoige 

Henry  Oliver. 

Q.  6668.  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Planters'  Committee  ?— 
A.  Before  the  Commissioners  proceed  with  the  inquiry^  I  may, 
perhaps,  explain  the  position  I  hold,  in  giviog  the  statistiQi 
which  I  propose  to  hand  in.  When  Mr,  Des  Voeux's  letter  was 
first  published,  a  meeting  was  called  of  the  proprietors  and 
attorneys  of  estates  throughout  the  whole  Colony.  At  that 
meeting  seven-eighths  of  the  estates  in  the  Colony  were  repre- 
sented. And  a  Committee  was  formed  from  the  gentlemen  pre. 
sent  to  obtain  statistics  and  other  information  to  show  that  the 
statements  of  Mr.  DesVoeux  were  untrue.  Of  that  Committee  I  was 
named  the  chairman.  We  prepared  some  fourteen  different  forms 
of  reports  which  we  wished  to  get  from  the  estates  and  circu- 
lated them  throughout  the  entire  Colony, — ^to  every  estate.  And 
a  distinct  warning  was  given  by  both  the  proprietors  and  the  at- 
torneys to  every  manager  that  those  forms  were  to  be  filled  up 
in  such  a  way  that  if  the  Commissioners  should  visit  the  estates 
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themaelves  tlie  managers  could  substantiate  on  oath  what  thejr  #.#«  ,m>fir^ 

forwarded   to  us.     In  compliance  with  those  instructions  I  have  mk§^f^Wff 

received  nearly  1800  returns  from  the  yarious  estates.     Those 

returns  I  hare  had  tabulated  properly,  and  I  will  lay  before  the 

Commissioners  when  my  examination  is  over  the  whole  of  the 

1800  returns.     They,  of  courscj  would  form  an  immense  volume ; 

but  I  have   had  tiiem  all  tabulated,   each  set  of  returns  in  a 

separate    yolume^    and    indexed,     with     references,    which     I 

tlank     will     be     very     useful     to     the    Conmiissioners,     and 

which  I  can  lay  over  when  my  examination  is  concluded.     But 

there  is  a  great  deal  of  information  which,  I  think,  can  hardly  < 

be  elicited  by  the  Commissioners,  without  I,  in  the  first  instancoj 

almost  Tolunteer  an  explanation  of  each  return,  and  then  am 

questioned  about  it.    I  think  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  at  all 

erents  it  would  be  most  difficult,  for  the  Commissioners  to  know 

what  form   their  questions  should  take.     I  have  here  copies  of 

the  forms  of  the  different  returns  if  the  Commissioners  would 

like  to  hare  them  for  reference  during  my  examination.     They 

are  complete  with  the  exception  of  No.  IS ;  but  the  copies  I  sent 

in  yesterday  to  the  Secretary  included  No.  18.  I  have  also  heroj 

if  the  Commissioners  would  like  to  have  them,  two  copies  of  the 

Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  State  and  Prospecta 

of  the  Colony  in  1850,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer,  in  order  to 

compare  the  state  of  the  colony  and  the  condition  of  the  labour- 

ing  population  at  that  time  with  this ;  also  two  copies  of  Mr. 

Des  Voeux's  letter  in  case  you  hare  it  not  on  the  table  before 

yon,  to  some  parts  of  which  I  shall  have  to  refer. 

Q.  6669.  Sir  George  Young — ^Is  this  the  report  which  I  hare 
read  in  Dr.  Dalton's  ''  History  of  British  Ouiana''  ?— A.  I  dare 
say  it  is.  It  is  the  report  of  an  inquiry  into  the  state  and 
prospects  of  the  Colony  made  by  order  of  the  GoTcrnor  and 
Court  of  Policy  at  a  time  when  the  Colony  was  at  a  very  low  ebb 
indeed.  As  I  shall  require  to  refer  to  one  or  two  paragraphs  of 
it,  I  have  brought  two  copies  of  the  original  report,  which  has  been 
reprinted ;  they  do  not  include  the  tables,  but  I  can  fnrnish  the 
Commissioners  with  a  copy  which  contains  all  the  tables. 

Sir  George  Young — ^Thank  you ;  I  think  we  have  already 
been  furnished  with  a  copy  by  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Oliver*— This  is  the  report  without  the  tables  attached.    It 
is  to  one  or  two  paragraphs  of  it  I  wish  to  refer. 


Q.  6670.  Sir  George  Young— Hare  the  returns  of  which  you 
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#.  jsr,  (K W.  speak  been  refused  from  any  estate  ? — ^A.  No  ;  I  haye  rec^Ted 
MKitfTlSTO  them  from  every  estate  in  the  Colony   that  has  Coolies  upon  it. 

There  are  eight  or  ten  small  properties  that  have  no  immigrsnta 

whatever  upon  them,  and  from  those  we  have  not  asked  for  returns. 

But  we  have  not  been  refused  a  single  paper  from  one  end  of  the 

Colony  to  the  other. 

Q.  6671.  Do  you  wish  to  read  tons  the  results  of  those  tables  7 
— A«  I  am  not  going  to  give  them  in  extenso  at  alL  I  wish 
merely  to  give  Bome  of  the  totals  with  a  few  remarks  to  show  my 
reasons  for  arriving  at  such  and  such  results.  In  addition  to  having 
the  returns  tabulated  like  this,  I  have  another  book  in  which  I  have 
a  summary  of  the  whole  of  them  ;  and  in  regard  to  that  summary 
I  wish  to  offer  a  little  explanation  on  one  or  two  points,  without 
which  I  am  afraid  you  would  scarcely  understand  some  portions 
of  them.  Form  No.  1  refers  to  the  108th  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Des  Voeux's  letter,  wherein  he  says  that  *'  notwithstanding  these 
temptations,  it  would  be  found  on  inquiry  that  but  very  few  of 
the  stronger  and  more  provident,  who  have  saved  any  considerable 
sum  of  money,  can  be  induced  to  re-indenture,  except  on  estates 
where  the  treatment  is  generally  known  to  be  good,"  implying 
that  the  best  class  of  people  would  go  only  to  some  estates. 
This  return — which  could  not  have  been  obtained  from  the  Im« 
migration  Office  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble — shows  the 
different  terms  which  the  people  have  served. 

Q.  6672.  The  President — Are  those  people  who  have  re-inden« 
tured  on  the  same  estates  ?  A.  Not  on  the  same  estates,  but 
the  people  resident  on  each  estate,  who  have  re-indentured  twOj 
three,  or  four  times. 

Q.  6673.  But  not  all  upon  one  estate? — A.  No;  itwouldbealmost 
impossible  to  trace  that.  Of  Coolies  resident  on  the  estates  who  are 
serving  their  first  term  of  indenture  for  five  years,  there  are  at  pre- 
sent in  the  Colony  20,039 ;  serving  their  second  term  of  five 
years  there  are  8,557 ;  serving  tlieir  third  term  2,952 ;  and  serv> 
ing  their  fuurth  and  fifth  terms  there  are  1,595.  There  are 
also  7,262  free  Coolies  living  on  estates.  Of  Chinese,  there  are 
serving  their  first  term  1,383 ;  their  second  term  3,254  ;  their 
third  term  489 ;  and  serving  their  fourth  term  there  are  84.  Of 
free  Chinese  there  are  1,159.  Making  a  total  of  46,774 
.  Asiatics  residing  on  estates.  That  total  agrees  within  a  very 
small  fraction  with  the  return  in  the  Immigration  Office.  This 
return  refers  only  to  immigrants  residing  on  estates ;  of  the  free 
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people  io  the  villages  we  know  nothing  with  certaintji  That  in  '^«  ^• 
the  first  form.  With  regard  to  form  No.  2,  I  may  observe  that  20tlr9dfiMb 
it  has  not  any  special  reference  to  Mr.  Des  Voeux^s  letter ;  bat 
we  have  obtained  the  information  as  a  guide  to  the  Commission- 
en  when  they  go  into  the  country.  They  will  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  checking  the  returns  by  personal  inquiry  and 
observation.  The  returns  from  115  estates  show  that  the  effec- 
tire  Indian  immigrants^  the  better  class  of  male  Coolies^  effectives 
we  call  them^  earn  on  an  average  34*94  cents,  as  near  as  possi* 
ble  85  cents,  per  day ;  iueffectives,  the  weak  sickly  people,  earn 
only  20  cents  per  day ;  effective  women  25  cents,  ineffectives 
15|  cents,  and  children  13  cents.  Of  the  Chinese  under  inden- 
ture effective  men  earn  35 cents;  noneffective  20  cents;  effective 
women  26  cents  ;  ineffectives  15  cents,  and  children  13  cents. 
These  are  the  people  under  indenture  on  the  estates. 

Q.  6674.  Sir  George  Young — ^Do  the  ineffectives  in  this  table 
include  aU  who  are  not  effectives? — A.  All  who  are 
able  to  do  work,  not  those  in  hospital,  but  all  the  weak 
and  sickly  ones,  who  arc  yet  able  to  go  out  and  do 
some  amount  of  work.  Now,  as  to  the  free  people  resident  on 
the  estates.  Coolies  first.  Effective  men  earn  on  an  average  35^ 
cents,  ineffectives  21  cents,  effective  women  25  cents,  ineffective 
16^  cents,  and  children  13  cents.  Of  free  Chinese,  the  effective 
men  earn  38^  cents,  ineffectives  24  cents,  effective  women  25^ 
cents,  ineffective  17  cents,  and  children  13  cents. 

Q.  6675.  Sir  George  Young — How  have  those  averages  been 
taken  7  Perhaps  you  will  explain  the  method  of  taking  the  aver- 
ages. For  instance,  the  average  number  of  immigrants  located  on 
an  estate  from  one  day  to  another;  how  was  that  calculated  ?-— 
A.  On  the  estate  before  it  came  to  us.  It  was  done  in  this 
way : — One  hundred  effective  people,  working  on  an  estate  for  a 
week  earned  so  much,  which  gave  so  much  per  head. 

Q.  6676.  How  would  you  discover  the  average  number  work- 
ing in  the  first  place  ? — A.  The  pay  lists  of  the  estates  show 
that  exactly. 

Q.  6677.  They  would  show  the  number  working  at  a  given 
time.  Then  how  would  you  calculate  ? — A.  In  this  way  : — In 
the  first  week  of  five  days,  say  one  hundred  people  worked,  and 
earned  so  much  money.  You  would  divide  the  total  amount  earned 
by  the  number  of  immigrants,  which  would  give  the  average 
tarninga  of  each  immigrant  for  the  week.  Te  obtain  the  average 
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•tn&ingi  in  erery  week  doling  the  year  yon  wonld  take  Aa 
actual  amonnt  earned  in  each  week,  caat  np  the  amonnt,  and 
then  diTide  the  total  by  fifty-two. 

Q.  8678.  These  aTerages  then  were  taken  ieparatdy  for  emMsh 
week^  and  the  arerage  for  the  year  calcniated  from  them.  Are 
jon  able  to  say  whether  that  has  been  done  ?— *A.  I  am  aware 
of  it  haying  been  done  npon  two-thirda  of  the  estates  with  whidi 
I  have  been  in  oommnnication.  On  the  estates  the  Commissio»* 
era  will  see  the  pay  lists  and  be  aUe  to  check  the  averages. 


Q.  6679.  Did  you  give  instructions  that  the  averages  should 
be  taken  in  this  fashion  ? — ^A.  To  a  great  maoy  I  did  personally. 

Q.  6680.  In  the  returns  sent  was  there  any  statement  made 
of  the  way  in  which  the  averages  were  taken  ? — ^A.  No.  Form 
No.  8  does  not  refer  to  the  immigrants  but  to  other 
labourers.  I  thought  the  Commissioners  would  like  to  know 
what  was  earned  by  other  classes  of  people  as  well  as  Coolies. 
It  refers  to  Portuguese^  Africans^  Creoles  and  task  gangs.  Of 
Portuguese,  efiective  men  earned  64  cents  per  day,  ineffectivea 
28  cents ;  effective  women  84  cents,  ineffective  28  cents ;  chil« 
dren  17  cents.  Of  Africans,  effective  men  earn  49  ^  cents,  inef- 
fective 81  cents;  effective  women  88  cents,  ineffective  23^ 
eents ;  children  16  cents.  Of  Creoles  working  singly  on  estates 
effective  men  earn  58  cents  a  day;  ineffective  men  27  cents; 
effective  women  82  cents,  ineffective  19,  children  15  cents.  In 
jregard  to  task  gangs  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  information. 
I  have  it  from  some  estates ;  but  as  the  work  is  done  by  con- 
tract and  the  managers  have  only  to  deal  with  the  drivers,  they 
do  not  know  how  many  people  are  employed.  Consequently 
there  is  less  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  this  return  than  up<m 
the  others. 

Q.  6681.  In  fact  it  is  rather  an  estimate  than  a  return? 
*— A.  Exactly.  Of  the  task  gangs,  men  earn  69  cents,  there  being 
no  ineffectives  amongst  them,  women  48  cents,  and  children 
16  cents. 

Q.  6682.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
method  by  which  this  estimate  was  arrived  at  ? — ^A.  In  the 
three  months  during  which  these  returns  were  being  prepared, 
when  task  gangs  were  being  employed,  they  took  the  precaution 
to  count  the  people  who  worked,  and  divided  the  amount  earned 
mnongst  them.     Before  that  there  was  no  record  kept  of  th^ 
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imdmdiial  earnings  of  task  gang  labourers.  Form  No.  4  has  a  i^JH'^ 
veferenoe  to  paragraph  119  of  Mr.  Des  Yobux's  letter.  ''  Bat 
from  the  jeSOO.OOO  must  be  deducted  at  least  £60^000  for  profit 
made  on  sayings^  much  of  them  being  inyested  in  cattle  and 
other  profitable  securities,  so  that  the  actual  saying  would  be  only 
^6260^000  or  Id  per  Is  of  the  whole  amount  earned.''  The  fol- 
lowing stock  is  owned  by  Ooolies  throughout  the  Colony : — 4S 
liones,  5  mulesi  28  donkeys^  14^116  head  of  cattle^  149  sheep^ 
4059  goats^  1780  pigs^  and  poultry  of  the  value  of  $11^128.  The 
Chinese  have  no  horses^  one  mule^  no  donkeys,  87  head  of  cattle, 
no  sheepj  89  goats,  471  pigs,  and  poultry  to  the  yalue  of  (2156. 

QL  6683.  Are  these  values  sent  in  by  the  managers? — ^A. 
No;  only  as  to  the  poultry,  the  rest  has  been  valued  in 
town.  The  managers'  valuation  is  more  than  double  ours.  We 
have  therefore  fixed  the  value  in  town,  so  as  to  be  well  withiu 
the  mark ;  because  the  Ooolie  cattle  are  well  known  to  be  the 
finest  in  the  whole  Ck)lony. 

Q.  6684.  Have  you  taken  the  market  prices  ? — A.  No ; 
very  much  below.  We  did  not  wish  to  overstate  it  at  all. 
Horses  we  have  valued  at  (100  each,  mules  at  $100,  donkeys  at 
(15,  cattle  at  (45 ;  which  is  fully  25  per  cent  below  the  market 
value  of  Coolie  cattle ;  sheep  at  (5,  goats  $8,  pigs  (6.  That  will 
give  a  total  of  stock  owned  by  the  Coolies  of  (674,790.  82. 
The  stock  owned  by  the  Chinese,  valued  in  the  same  way^  js 
worth  (6,844.  20. 

Q.  6685.  Sir  George  Young — ^Was  the  poultry  estimate  made 
on  the  estate  ? — ^A.  Yes.  Table  No.  5  has  been  procured  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  little  working  people  do,  in  com- 
parison with  what  they  might  do  if  they  would  work  steadily. 
If  they  were  to  work  steadily  forty-five  hours  in  the  week — six 
days  of  seven  and  a  half  hours  each — a  Coolie  would  earn  $3  80, 
a  Chinese  (8  48,  an  African  $4  16,  and  a  Creole  $4  84.  Prac- 
tically they  don't  earn  half  that  because  they  won't  work  half 
the  time. 

Q.  6686.  Sir  George  Young — I  understand  you  have  taken 
the  average  of  the  returns  from  all  the  estates  in  giving  these 
figures  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  I  have  divided  the  total  of  all  by  115  estates, 
and  this  is  the  result, 

Q.  0687.  Did  you  giye  any  instructions  as  to  the  wby  in 
irhich  these  figures  were  to  hp  estimated  ?— A.  Only  as  to  fiel4 
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'  ^**£J!!T^  M9t\ ;  liow  mnch  work  a  man  oonld  do.   To  do  a   ''  task''  only 

4PI|SS!jV#  ooeapies  about  foar  hours ;  therefore  if  they  could  do  two  tasks 

in  a  day  and  work  six  days  a  week  they  would  do  twelve  tasks. 

Q.  6688.  Are  yon  able  to  lay  whether  these  figures  repra* 
■ent  the  earnings  of  twelve  tasks  in  the  week  ?  Is  that  the 
way  in  which  they  are  calculated  ? — A.  About  that;  twelye  tasks 
for  the  Coolie.  An  African  or  a  Creole,  from  his  greater  bodilj 
strength,  csuld  do  half  as  many  more.  A  Coolie  eould  do  twelwe 
tasks  in  a  week  very  easily  if  he  choose ;  some  of  them  a  great 
deal  more. 

Q.  6689.  These  tasks,  I  conclude,  are  shilling  tasks,  accord* 
ing  to  the  law  ? — ^A.  Some  are  guilder  tasks ;  some  CTcn  more ; 
none  less  than  a  shilling. 


Q.  6690.  The  word  ^  task''  in  your  explanation  of  these 
turns  is  susceptible  of  different   interpretations ;  do  yon  use  it 
according  to  the  popular  interpretation  ?  ^A.  Yes.     The  amount 

of  the  task  varies  on  different  estates. 

* 

Q.  6691.  How  would  you  yourself  have  set  to  work  to  fill  up 
a  table  of  this  kind  P  Mn  Oliver — I  would  take  one  of  the 
best  men  to  be  found  on  an  estate.  There  are  always  one  or 
two  who  will  work  and  do  work  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
I  would  take  their  earnings  as  the  basis',  of  a  calculation  of 
what  all  able-bodied  men  might  do ;  and  I  believe  that  was  the 
mode  adopted  in  the  majority  of  instances  in  making  these  re* 
turns.  In  a  gang  of  nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  men  em- 
ployed on  a  large  estate  they  are  sure  to  have  two  or  three 
who  will  really  work  and  earn  a  great  deal  of  money. 


Q.  6692.  You  did  not  think  of  asking  what  that  figure 
the  figure  representing  the  earnings  of  the  man  who  had  earned 
most  ? — A.  They  have  put  it  down  from  every  estate. 

Q.  6693.  But  this  is  merely  an  estimate ;  it  may  be  or  may 
not  have  been  ascertained  in  that  way  ?  —A.  Yes ;  but  that  was 
the  basis  from  which  they  judged,  as  I  have  understood,  always. 
On  examining  the  pay  lists  of  estates,  I  have  frequently  met  with 
instances  in  which  both  Coolies  and  Chinese  have  earned  more 
than  $150  in  the  year,  which  is  more  than  is  set  down  here. 

Q.  6694.  Mr.  Mitchell — What  occupation  were  they  employed 
upon  ? — A.  As  field  labourers ;  we  did  not  ask  for  anything  else ; 
that  is  what  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  employed  upon* 
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Table  No.  6  has  reference  to  paragraph  116  in  Mr.  Des  Yoeux's  ft  ir.  mm 
letter^  in  which  he  sajs  ''  I  know  a  majority  of  those  left  behind  tMSeyiDl^^ 
have  nothing  at  ali/'     The  value  of  the  jewellery  owned  by  peo« 
pie  on  estates — I  may  explain  that  in  sending  out  these  forms  to 
the  estates  I  gave  special  instructions  to  all  the  managers  that 
thej   were  not   to  interfere^  or  go  into  the  houses  of  the  people 
or   question    them    in    any  way  or  shape  in  regard    to   these 
matters.    They    were    merely    to    judge   from  the  ornaments 
they   saw  in  the  possession  of  the  men  and  their  wives,  and  on 
tiie  women  of  the  estate*     We  did  not  wish  to  alarm  the  people 
or  to   excite  apprehension  that  we  were  going  to  do  anything 
with  their  property.     And  I  feel  certain  from  any  own  expe- 
rience and  the  testimony  of  the  leading  men  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  matter  that  we  are  considerably  under  the  mark 
in    estimating    the    value  of  the  jewellery  in  the  possession  of 
Coolies  on  estates  at  $303,579  18.     The  value  of  the  land  they 
possess  is  $5,155  ;  the  value  of  the  houses  they  own  $11,123^ 
and  money  in  hand  or  lent  to  Portuguese  shopkeepers  and  others^ 
$272,087  84 ;  making  a   total  for  the  Coolies  of  $591,945  02. 
The  Chinese  have  jewellery,  valued  at  $6,879  24,  land  $845  and 
houses  $1,580  money  in  hand ;  lent  out  to  others  $22,642  60^ 
making  a  total  for  the  Chinese  of  $31,946  84.     In  addition  to  that 
the  Coolies  had  in  the  Savings  Bank  $133,105,  and  the  Chinesej 
$5,820 ;  making  a  total  of  property  of  that  kind  owned  by  the 
immigrants  of  $762,316  86. 

Q.  6695.  Sir  George  Young — Is  the  land  conveyed  to 
them — land  actually  held  in  freehold  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  land  in  the 
villages  owned  by  the  immigrants  on  the  estates. 

Q.  6696.  Sir  George  Young — ^And  the  houses  similarly,  are 
they  off  the  estates  ? — A.  No ;  they  are  mostly  on  the  estates. 
They  are  the  mud  houses  which  they  build,  and  for  erecting  which 
they  are  paid  from  $5  to  $10  by  the  proprietors  of  estates ; 
but  which  are  the  property  of  the  people  themselves. 

Q.  6697.  The  return  represents  the  selling  value  of  the  houses? 
— A.'    Yes ;  just  a  valuation  of  the  houses. 

Q.  6698.  With  regard  to  money  in  hand,  or  lent  out  to  others^ 
do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  means  of  obtaining  a  correct 
estimate  ? — A.  It  was  obtained  chiefly  from  the  Portuguese  Shop* 
keepers  throughout  the  country,  nearly  all  of  whom  hold  money  for 
the  Coolies.  We  made  no  inquiries  from  the  immigrants  themselves 
for  fear  they  should  think  we  were  going  to  tax  their  property^ 
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^JLS^'  ^^  nvnlt  of  all  these  fignret  will  diiprore  altogether  the  asser- 
SMS«ptte90  tion  made  hj  Mr.  Dee  Voeax  in  the  119th  paragraph  of  his  letter 
that  the  Cooliea  eare  only  one-twelfth  of  their  earnings.  The 
total  amount  of  their  property  is  (1^448.971.  The  number  of 
immigrants  residing  on  estates  is  46^000,  but  if  we  take  away 
firom  that  number  those  who  are  not  likely  to  be  in  a  position  to 
saye— as  children,  and  those  who  have  arriyed  in  the  last  two 
years  and  have  been  only  learning  their  work  and  have  to  sup- 
port themselves — ^it  will  leave  88^000  people  to  divide  (1,500^000 
moneyj  which  will  give  nearly  (45  per  headj  which  is  nearer  l-6th 
than  1.12th  the  amount  of  their  earnings.  That  shows  they  save 
nearly  double  what  Mr.  Des  Vosuz  says  they  do.  They  save 
nearly  2d  in  the  Is. 

Q.  6699.  Sir  George  Young — ^We  may  conclude  that  that  is 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  in  a  position  to  save  and  that 
their  average  saving  is  — —  p — ^A.  That  they  save  one  year's  pay 
in  eveiy  six. 

Q,  6700.  And  the  average  amount  of  property  among  those 
i^ho  can  save  ? — ^A.  About  $45  per  head. 

Q.  6701.  The  President— You  have  not  told  us  what  the 
richest  Ooolie  on  the  estate  is  worth  ?— A.  The  amount  varies 
from  (IjOOO  to  |6,000.  There  is  hardly  an  estate  which  has 
not  got  a  Ooolie  worth  a  thousand  dollars^  and  some 
are  worth  as  much  as  six  thousand.  Betum  No.  7  shews  the 
number  of  Coolies  who^  having  gone  back  to  Indiaj  have  re- 
turned to  the  Colony.  There  are  now  residing  on  estates 
168  that  have  done  so^  and  there  are  625  Coolies  who  have 
come  here  firom  neighbouring  ColonieSj — Martinique,  Ouada- 
loupCj  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia,  and  various  other  Colonies  that  im- 
port Coolies. 

U.  6702.  Sir  George  Young — This  return  would  not  include 
CoolieSy  if  there  be  any,  who  have  come  back  paying  their  owa 
expenses  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  if  they  are  living  on  estates. 

Q.  6708.  We  understand  there  are  a  good  many  who  pay 
their  own  passage  to  go  back  to  India.  Are  there  any  among  the 
168  now  liring  on  estates  who  have  paid  their  own  passage  back  ? 
— ^A.  That  I  cannot  say.  The  return  shows  that  there  are 
168  who  have  served  their  term  here,  and  returned  to  India,  and 
ihey  come  back  here  as  if  they  thought  Demerara  a  better 
place  (Sum  India. 
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Q.  6704i.  Those  who  return  at  the  expense  of  the  Colony  g«^  mitm. 
may  or  may  not  be  included  ? — A.  Yes.  And  the  525  from  other  SOtkSepUjS^ 
colonies  who  have  come  here  pay  their  own  expenses.  Re- 
turn No.  8  refers  to  paragraph  110  of  Mr.  Des  Voeux's  letter ; 
where  it  is  said  that  '^  Land  is  only  to  be  obtained  at  a  high 
price  (the  Government  rate  practically  precludes  sales)  and  the 
Indian  Coolie  is  not  fond  enough  of  agriculture  to  make  any 
immediate  sacrifice,  such  as  uncleared  land  requires,  to  engage  in 
it  ou  his  own  account/^  I  wish  to  say  that  they  do  carry  on 
agriculture  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  quantity  of  land  on 
estati^  which  they  have  had  given  to  them  rent  free  for  gar- 
den and  provision  groimds  amounts  to  982  acres  for  the  Indian 
immigrants,  and  249  acres  for  the  Chinese,  making  1,231  acres 
cultivated  as  gardens  and  provision  grounds. 

Q.  6705.  The  President — You  do  not  mention  how  many 
Coolies  have  how  many  plots? — A.  I  have  not  got  the  number^ 
but  I  could  easily  make  it  up  from  the  returns. 

Q.  6706.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — Did  the  returns  from  the 
estates  give  you  the  number  of  Coolies  and  the  number  of  plots  ? 
— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  will  have  it  looked  into.  I  think  that 
if  I  look  through  the  original  returns  most  likely  I  shall  get  it. 
I  can  let  the  Commissioners  have  either  the  original  returns  or 
the  books,  whichever  they  wish.  Return  No.  9  has  reference 
to  paragraphs  66  to  70  of  Mr.  Des  Vceux's  letter,  which  relate 
to  the  house  accommodation  of  the  Creoles.  It  has  been  im« 
possible  for  me  to  tabulate  the  returns.  Every  estate  has 
given  a  long  report,  which  I  will  hand  in  to  the  Commissioners. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  No.  10.  This  return  refers  to  the 
holidays,  and  there  is  a  very  full  explanation  from  every  estate^ 
as  to  the  holidays  the  people  get. 

Q.  6707.  Passing  to  No.  11,  this  tariff  was  framed  apparently 
during  the  time  of  the  apprenticeship  ? — A.  Shortly  after  the 
abolition  of  slavery  it  was  found  that  there  was  so  much  trouble 
between  employer  and  employed  as  to  what  should  constitute 
the  task  that  the  Government  ordered  a  Committee  to  make  an 
investigation,  and  they  fixed  the  amount  of  work  which  should 
constitute  a  guilder  task.  "  A ''  was  the  slavery  task ;  "  B  '' 
was  the  new  task  reduced  in  quantity.  We  prepared  that 
table  with  reference  to  paragraph  97. 

Q.  6708.  Sir    George  Young — Do   you  know  whether  that 

u2 
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d.  B.  OHver,  was  enforced  by  legislation  ? — A.  It  was  practically   carried  out 

SOt&S«pkl870.  &s  if  it  had  been  enforced  by  legislation^  but   I   am   not    aware 

whether  there   was   any   legislation   on   the   subject.       Mr.  Des 

Voeux  says   "  wages   have  consequently  fallen  in  value  all  over 

the  Colony.''     Now  a  good  deal  of  the  work  put  on  the  tariff  No. 

11  is  not  done  on  estates  at  the  present  day.  The 
improved  mode  of  cultivation  has  altered  the  style  of 
work,  but  we  have  taken  seven  of  those  items  in  which  the 
work  is  identical  with  what  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
first  is  No.  1^  digging  canals,  twelve  feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep, 
and  throwing  the  ground  back  on  both  sides.  In  the  olden  time 
a  man  had  500  cubic  feet  of  that  for  his  task.  He  now  does  278 
feet  for  the  same  amount  of  money.  The  easiest  way  to  calculate 
the  work  of  the  immigrants  is  to  compare  the  amount  of  work 
done  for  a  certain  sum  now  with  what  was  done  for  the  same  sum 
in  the  olden  time.  Then  a  man  had  to  do  15  feet  of  excavation 
for  a  cent,  now  they  never  do  more  than  9,  and  in  places  where 
labour  is  scarce  they  will  only  do  7.  This  shows  that  wages  are 
DOW  double  in  value  what  they  were  then.  Every  item  in  the 
column  shews  the  same  result  right  through.  That  can  be  proved 
on  every  estate  in  the  Colony.  It  is  the  easiest  way  to  calcu- 
late the  number  of  cubic  feet.  The  original  task  was  500  feet 
for  a  guilder. 

Q,  G709.  Did  you  send  any  instructions  tl^at  it  was  to  be 
calculated  in  that  way  ? — A.  No  ;  but  the  result  came  out  in  that 
way.  If  you  take  the  trouble  you  can  test  it.  Take  for  instance 
the  digging  of  new  small  drains,  two  feet  by  two  clear.  That 
would  be  four  cubic  feet  for  one  foot  in  length.  At  the  time 
when  that  tariff  was   framed  tlicy  were   bound  to  do  15  rods  of 

12  feet  to  the  rod— 180  feet  in  length;  720  cubic  feet  they 
would  have  to  dig  for  a  guilder.  Now,  it  is  the  most  difficult 
work  to  ^ct  done  on  an  estate,  and  at  present  we  are  paying  an 
average  of  96  cents  for  what  then  used  to  be  done  for  a  guilder. 
Return  Zno.  12  has  reference  to  schools  not  receiving  Govern- 
ment aid.  There  arc  50  of  such  schools  established  on  estates^ 
which  are  attended  by  1,053  Coolie  and  63  Chinese  children, 
while  there  are  192  Coolie  children  attending  schools  in  the 
villages,  making  1,308  children  of  the  Asiatic  race  receiving 
instruction. 

Q,  6710.  There  is  a  matter  with  regard  to  schools  to  which 
our  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  called.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther your  attention  has  been  called  to  it.  It  is  with  regard  to 
liberated  Africans  on  estates.     We  observe  that  under  the  Ordi- 
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nance  of  1864  schools   are  to  be  provided  for  them.     Do  you  ^.  b,  ommt. 

provide    such    schools  ? — A.  No  ;     we  do  not.       There  are    so  20ih Sept  1870 

very   few  settled   on   the  estates.     They  are  almost  all  in  the 

villages.     The   moment  their  indenture   was   out   they  left  the 

estates  and  settled  up   the  rivers ;   the  further   they    could  get 

away  from  civilisation   the  better   they  seemed  to  like  it.     We 

cannot  keep  them  on  the  estates  in  any  way  or  shape.      Return 

No.  13  has  reference  to  paragraph  82  of  Mr.  Des  Voeux's  letter, 

where  he  speak  of  '*  selecting  the  most  distant  field  or  ground  that 

requires  more  labour  for  the  indentured  immigrants/'     The  only 

place  where  that  could  occur  would  be  the  East  Coast  of  Deme- 

rara,  because  all  the  long  distances  are  there.     The  other  estates 

are  in  a  block.      I  cannot   give   the  information  in  a  tabulated 

fomij  but  I  have  a  full  report  from  each  estate  on  the  East  Coast^ 

which  I  will  hand  in. 

Sir  George  Young  — We  shall  take  this  of  course  as  informa* 
tion,  not  upon  oath,  which  may  suggest  questions  hereafter  to  be 
answered  on  oath. 

Mr.  Oliver — ^^It  may  suggest  questions,  or  if  you  visit  the 
estates,  lead  you  to  make  inquiries  on  the  estates.  It  is  for  that 
purpose  that  the  bulk  of  these  returns  have  been  obtained, 
Keturn  No.  14,  I  think,  is  the  most  important  of  the  whole. 
In  paragraph  96  Mr.  DcsVoeux  says,  ^^  The  negro  labourers 
morever  required  competition  as  an  incentive  to  industry,  and 
the  lesson  which  has  been  taught  them  no  doubt  has  been  whole- 
some and  just,  though  a  severe  one.  But  I  will  most  respect- 
fully urge  that  its  severity  is  now  becoming  disproportionate  to 
its  justness,  and  every  year  more  so.''  This  implies  that  the 
negroes  are  now  placed  in  a  much  worse  position  than  they  W(  r  j 
before,  and  that  consequently  immigration  ought  to  be  stopped. 
That  is  the  reason  I  ^islied  to  obtain  information  with  regard 
to  it.  I  would  ask  your  reference  to  the  Report  on  the  State 
and  Prospects  of  the  Colony  in  1850,  the  book  which  I  handed 
in  just  now,  page  25.  It  is  there  mentioned  that  the  agricul- 
tural peasantry  of  British  Guiana  amounted  to  a  total  of  39,375 
people.  Turning  to  page  31,  the  amount  of  wages  for  the  year 
1849  is  estimated  at  §1,821,000.  That  would  give  the  propor- 
tion paid  to  the  different  races  of  people  : — Portuguese  §241,161, 
Africans  §209,605,  Coolies  §389,583,  Creoles  and  task-gangs 
$923,651.  This  return,  No.  14,  shows  theaoioant  earned  within 
the  last  12  months.  The  Poitu<;ncse  earmd  §67,361  82;  the 
Africans  $116,641  39;  the  Coolies  $1,708,065  48;  Chinese 
1303,890  54 ;  Creoles,  including  task-gangs,  $2,007,459  59.    In 
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a.  B.  0Wf<r.  1849  the  Portugese  were  first  on  the  list ;  they  only  earn  now  a 
setbSeptl870  quarter  of  what  they  did  then.  The  reason  is,  that  there  are 
very  few  working  on  the  e3tate8.  They  have  nearly  all  turned 
shopkeepers  and  small  proprietors  themselves.  The  Africansj 
toO|  are  not  working  for  so  much  as  they  did,  because  there  are 
so  few  on  the  estates.  They  cannot  be  kept  on  the 
estates.  As  soon  as  they  are  free  they  go  away  long 
distances  up  the  rivers  and  settle  themselves.  The  Coolies 
are  earning  now  six  times  as  much  as  they  did  then,  which  is,  of 
course,  owing  to  their  greater  numbers.  The  black  people  are 
earning  now  double  what  they  did  then,  but  I  belieye  there  are 
fewer  working  on  the  estates  now  than  there  were  then.  Perhaps 
the  question  would  be  answered  better  by  a  medical  man  than 
myself,  but  I  believe  the  black  population  of  the  Colony  is  gra- 
dually decreasing,  and  that  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  is  more  a 
medical  than  a  mercantile  question ;  but  I  can  prove  it  by 
figures. 

Q.  6711.  Sir  George  Young — Your  returns  give  us  somewhere 
the  number  of  Creoles  working  on  the  estates,  do  they  not  ? — 
A.  No ;  the  average  earnings  only,  not  the  number.  They  are 
80  irregular  in  their  work  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  how 
many  there  are  on  an  average.  There  may  be  one  hundred  one 
week  and  only  twenty  the  next.  But  vith  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  their  numbers  now  as  compared  to  what  they  were  then, 
I  should  very  much  like  the  Commission  to  take  the  evidence  of 
some  medical  men  as  to  the  decrease  of  the  black  people  and  iti 
causes.  They  are  now  dying  in  great  numbers  from  consump- 
tion, which  was  totally  unknown  among  them  in  the  time  of 
slavery.  There  were  104,000  of  these  people,  83,000  slaves 
and  21,000  free  blacks,  in  the  Colony  when  slavery  was  abolished. 
There  are  now  only  about  65,000. 

Sir  Oeorge  Young — I  think  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
aeparate  returns  from  the  estates  of  which  you  have  spoken  wil), 
be  of  very  great  value  to  us,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them, 
although  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  in  tabulating  them. 

Mr.  Oliver — If  you  find  you  would  like  to  have  the  returns 
you  shall  have  them.  There  is  only  one  request  I  should  like 
to  make  in  connection  with  them,  and  it  is  this  :  That  when 
the  books  are  done  with  the  Commissioners  will  be  good  enough 
to  return  them  to  me,  as  we  shall  most  likely  have  them  printed 
ourselves.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  returns ; 
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but  there  is  some  further  information  I  should  like  to  give ;  and  o,  Sz  mtw. 
I  understand  the  Commissioners  have  said  they  are  prepared  to  20th86ptlB76 
receive  information   offered  voluutarily   upon  any  subject  con- 
nected with  the  inquiry.     I  have  some  information  which  will 
bear  upon  several  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Des  VceuK^s  letter.     But 
before  I  go  on,  I  may  mention 

The  President — ^You  will  recollect  that  what  you  are  now 
saying  is  on  your  oath ;  it  must  not  be  mere  conversation. 

Mr.  Oliver— -It  is  not  mere  conversation ;  I  am  prepared  to 
prove  everything  I  say. 

The  President — I  mean,  you  must  not  digress  at  all,  but  keep 
yourself  strictly  to  facts. 

Mr.  Oliver — I  am  quite  aware  of  it.  *  I  am  not  going  to  make 
statements  on  hearsay,  but  to  give  positive  evidence.  In  para- 
graph  97,  the  last  clause,  Mr.  Des  Vceux  says  :  '^  Moreover  the 
excessively  high  taxation  (raised  chiefly  from  articles  of  general 
consumption)  which  is  necessitated  by  the  annual  charge  for  the 
Colony's  share  of  immigration,  makes  exceptionally  dear  nearly 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  used  by  the  labourers,  both  Creole  and 
immigrant.^'  The  other  day  I  handed  to  Mr.  Gowie,  and  I 
believe  he  handed  it  to  the  Commissioners,  a  statement  showing 
the  cost  in  the  Colony  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  other  arti- 
cles chiefly  used  by  the  immigrants.  That  return  I  had  compiled 
for  two  years  only ;  but  I  have  the  only  complete  file  in  the 
Colony  of  Prices  Current  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  I  will 
lay  it  over  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners  if  they 
wish  it.  It  will  be  seen  from  that,  that  there  is  no  such  difference 
existing  in  the  import  duties  on  food  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Des 
A^oeux,  aud  that  the  annual  charge  of  Immigration  has  not 
advanced  the  cost  of  necessaries  of  life  to  the  purchaser  one 
penny. 

Sir  George  Young — We  shall  be'  very  glad  of  having  an 
opportunity  of  referring  to  it  by  and  by.  We  have  not  investi- 
gated the  question  of  prices  much  yet. 

Mr.  Oliver — ^Supposing  that  you  would  do  so,  I  have  got  the 
market  reports  of  our  firm  and  others  bound  together;  and  I 
can  hand  the  volume  over  for  the  information  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, if  they  wish  it.  In  paragraph  100  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Des 
Yoeux,  in  argiiing  that  the  planters  should  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
Immigration^  says,  '^  Thejjr  are  well  able  to  do  sO;  for  it  is  noto- 
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ftg>  owwr.  nous  tliat  all  the  well  managed  estates  (and  no  others  have  a 
MNikS^  1870  right  to  be  considered^)  have  for  some  years  been  making  large 
profits/'  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  I  take  to  be  that 
as  the  proprietors  have  been  making  such  large  profits^  the 
immigrants  ought  to  have  still  greater  privileges  afibrded 
them.  I  know  I  am  speaking  on  the  subject  iu  a  manner 
which  perhaps  nobody  else  in  the  Colony  would  venture 
to  d0|  but  I  do  it  from  my  very  great  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  sugar  estates.  During  the  nine  years  that  I  have 
been  in  the  Colony  the  books  of  over  one-third  of  all  the 
sugar  estates  in  the  Colony  have  gone  through  my  hands^  and 
at  the  present  time  the  firm  of  which  I  am  a  partner  will  ship 
nearly  one  quarter  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  Colony  this  year. 
I  am^  therefore,  speaking  from  an  amount  of  experience  that  uo 
one  else  in  the  Colony,  except  my  own  partner^  possesses,  when  I 
go  into  the  question  with  regard  to  that  paragraph.  And  I 
positively  affirm,  that  the  sugar  estates  of  British  Guiana — I 
speak  of  the  sugar  industry  as  a  whole,  not  of  isolated  instances 
—have  not  for  the  last  four  years  paid  three  per  cent  on  the 
capital  employed,  and  that  can  be  very  eut'.lj  proved.  If  the 
Commissioners,  or  any  one  else,  will  divide  the  crop  of  the 
Colony  by  the  pay  list  of  the  Colony,  as  I  gave  it  just  now, 
which  amounts  to  $4,000,000,  and  add  as  much  more  for  ex- 
penses— for  the  other  expenses  are  always  at  least  as  much  as 
the  pay  list they  will  find  it  so. 

Q.  6712.  Sir  George  Young — We  must  double  the  pay  list 
then  in  the  first  place? — A,  Yes,  add  at  least  as  much  for  other 
expenses.  The  other  expenses  always  amount  to  as  much  again  as 
the  pay  list.  There  arc  the  salaries  of  the  attorneys,  the' 
managers,  the  overseers,  tlie  doctors,  the  engineers,  the  cost  of 
new  machinery  and  plant ;  all  supplies  and  hospital  expenses ; 
Coolies'  passages  and  bounty ;  tlie  packages  in  which  they  put 
up  the  sugar,  freight  to  and  from  the  estates — everything  of 
that  kind  is  included  in  the  expenses.  The  wages  is  simply  the 
wages  of  the  people  labouring  on  the  estate,  so  that  the  expenses 
are  always  at  least  as  much  again. 

Sir  George  Young — I  understand  you  to  give  us  this  as  aa 
estimate  merely  of  the  profit  made  on  the  crop ;  which  is  im- 
portant so  far  as  it  goes;  but  information  whicli  would  be  very 
valuable  to  us  in  tliis  connection  would  be  the  amount  which 
has  been  sunk  within  your  experience  on  e^tates, — I  may  say 
the  amount  carried  from  profit  ai  d  loss  to  the  capital  account. 

Mr.  Oliver — I  should  hardly  be  allowed   in  my  position  as 
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attorney  for  estates  to  say  what  the  diflferent  estates    under  our  ^«  g«  0U9§r^ 
control  have  sunk^  but  it  is  an  amount   so   enormous   that  very  aObUSepLW^ 
few  people  would  credit  it,  without  they  were  actually  to  see  the 
books  of  the  estates. 

The  President — As  iu  some  way  connected  with  this 
subject,  there  is  an  item  in  the  Immigration  Fund  account  of 
receipts  from  Customs^  Duties  :  "  Amount  received  this  year  for 
estates'  supplies  according  to  the  list  now  kept  by  the  Comp- 
troller of  Customs/' 

Mr.  Oliver — Somewhere  about  $40,000. 
The  President— $39,200. 

•  M.  Oliver — I  can  explain  that  if  you  like,  at  once,  but  it 
is  a  different  matter.  Originally  in  1864,  when  immigra- 
tion was  placed  upon  its  present  basis,  it  was  decided  that 
the  planters  were  to  pay  two-third^  of  the  cost  of  introduc- 
tion and  the  Government  one-third.  For  a  ready  mode  of  cal- 
culation the  planters'  share  was  fixed  at  §50  and  that  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  $25,  making  §75  per  head,  which  it  was  supposed 
would  cover  the  cost.  But  it  was  found,  after  working  for  two 
or  three  years,  that  the  fund  was  in  debt ;  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  import  duties  on  certain  items 
which  are  used  exclusively  by  estates,  were  allowed  to  go  to  the 
credit  of  the  Immigration  Fund. 

Q.  6713.  The  President — Exclusively  by  estates  ? — A.  Yes ; 
.imported  for  the  use  of  estates.  Those  duties  were  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Immigration  Fund  to  try  to  get  it  out  of 
debt,  which  it  succeeded  in  doing.  Within  the  past  year  that 
has  been  abolished,  as  the  Fund  was  out  of  debt  ;  and  in  lieu  of 
it,  for  every  Coolie  re-indentured  after  serving  his  first  term  the 
proprietor  has  to  pay  an  extra  fee  of  $5  to  help  the  fund. 

Q.  P714.  The  President — Has  that  any  effect  upon  the  tables 
you  were  speaking  of— the  prices  of  articles?— A.  No,  none 
whatever.  The  articles  referred  to  in  the  list  are  not  used  by 
immigrants  at  all.  They  are  lime,  coal  puncheons  and  such 
things,   which  are  used  by  estates  and  by  no  one  else. 

Q.  6715.  Sir  George  Young — When  you  say  the  estates  have 
not  paid  3  per  cent  on  the  capital  employed,  do  you  make  any 
allowance  for  the  great  extension  of  cultivation  ?  I  ask  whether 
a  large   amount  has  been  sunk^  and  you  say  an  enormous  amount 
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fl».  B,  oiitmr,  has  been  sunk.  Does  your  statement  that  not  8  per  cent  profit 
aothSe£tl870.  has  been  made  represent  the  fair  trade  profit^  or  have  you  not 
subtracted  an  unusual  amount  in  the  shape  of  repaying  outlay 
on  the  estates  ? — A.  I  have  not.  If  we  take  the  market  value 
of  the  estates  in  British  Guiana  to-day — they  are  valued  at 
$13^000^000 — they  stand  the  proprietors  at  double  that;  but 
you  could  not  obtain  it.  I  am  only  speaking  of  their  market 
value^  but  I  am  sure  the  estates  in  British  Guiana  do  not  pay 
3  per  cent. 

Q.  6716.  You  mean  not  3  per  cent  clear  profit  ?^A.  Yes. 

Q.  6717.  But  from  the  returns  of  clear  profit  I  suppose  there  wai 
first  deducted  all  the  capital  invested  in  permanent  improvements 
on  the  estates  ? — A.  No.  If  I  were  to  put  it  in  that  way  I  could 
shew  from  my  knowledge  of  all  the  estates  in  the  Colony  that  last 
year  instead  of  clearing  3  per  cent^  the  proprietors  sank  money. 

Q.  6718.  You  think  that  very  3  per  cent,  and  something  more  was 
actually  sunk  in  the  estates  ? — A.  Yes.  In  paragraph  109  Mr.  Des 
Yosuxsays^  ^'Planters  as  a  rule  do  not  exercise  any  discrimination  in 
the  choice  of  those  to  whom  they  give  bounty.  Inquiries  are 
but  seldom  made  about  character  or  precedent^  and^  as  though  a 
large  number  of  reindentures  rebounded  to  the  credit  of  the 
management  with  proprietors  at  home^  hands  are  often  accepted 
respecting  whom  the  slightest  inquiry  would  have  discovered  that 
they  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  previous  service  in  idle- 
ness^ desertion^  and  imprisonment ;  consequently  complaints  are 
frequent  of  desertion  following  immediately  after  receipt  of 
bounty.^'  What  I  would  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  that  paragraph 
is  that  I,  as  an  attorney^  and  very  nearly  all  my  co- attorneys  in 
the  Colony  with  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  say^  that 
if  any  manager  were  to  attempt  to  indenture  worthless  people 
of  the  character  there  described,  he  would  lose  his  situation  with- 
in a  week.  The  estates  cannot  afibrd  to  throw  away  sums  of  $50 
in  that  way.  In  the  note  to  paragraph  133  in  regard  to  Cum- 
ings*  Lodge  and  Mr.  Clementson,  Mr.  Des  Voeux  says,  "  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  seriously  contemplating  the  sale  of  his 
estate  (which,  owing  to  the  want  of  capital  would  probably  not 
realize  more  than  five  years'  profits)  owing  to  his  belief  in  ap- 
proaching troubles  among  the  Coolies.''  I  know  nothing  of 
Mr.  Clementson  and  troubles  among  his  Coolies ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  estate  being  worth  5  years'  purchase,  I  consider  that  for 
any  estate  paying  anything  like  a  decent  dividend  at  the  present 
day,  say  this  year,  if  they  can  get  5  years'  purchase  of  the  pro- 
fits, t^ey  are  getting  an  exorbitimt  price  for  the  estate.    My  rea- 
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fions  for  saying  it  are  these  :  Sugar  is  one  of  the  most  fluctuating  o-  s.  oiftxr. 
articles  of  colonial  produce  which  is  sent  to  the  English  market^  20fchSept.ld70. 
and  the  fall  of  a  penny  a  pound  in  the  price  of  sugar  would  make 
the  best  estate  in  the  Colony  lose  money.  It  is  therefore  a  purely 
speculative  article.  I  may  give  an  instance.  In  the  note  to 
paragraph  100,  there  is  an  estate  mentioned  publicly — Schoon 
Ord,  and  the  net  profits  are  put  do^n  at  £15^000  to  £17,000 
sterling  per  year.  If  that  estate  were  put  into  the  market,  I 
doubt  whether  it  would  realize  five  years'  purchase  of  the  profits ; 
— indeed  I  doubt  if  any  one  would  be  prepared  to  pay  £50,000 
cash  for  that  estate,  although  an  immense  amount  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  it. 

Sir  George  Young — Put  those  two  figures  together — that  the 
estates  do  not  pay  3  per  cent.,  and  that  an  estate  would  hardly  fetch 
five  years^  purchase  of  the  profits.  That  will  give  Only  15  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital  employed  in  the  estate,  will  it  ? — A.  When  I  said 
3  per  cent.  I  guarded  myself  against  particular  instances ;  I  said 
the  sugar  industry  as  a  whole.  But  I  do  not  think  that  Schoon 
Ord  itself  pays  fifteen  per  cent. 

Q.  6719.  I  am  not  speaking  of  15  per  cent,  per  annum.  I 
said  that  it  came  to  only  3  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  employed, 
which  seems  a  verv  small  sum  for  an  estate  to  sell  for:  is  it 
not  ?-= — A.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  purely  speculative  character 
of  the  article  produced.  The  proprietor  instead  of  getting 
revenue  has  actually  to  sink  money. 

Q,  6720.  If  we  put  these  two  figures  together  average  estates 
would  fetch  only  15  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  employed,  would 
they  not?— A.  I  did  not  say  15  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  sunk. 
I  said  five  years'  purchase  of  the  profits  in  a  good  year,  which 
would   bring  the  price  of  Schoon  Ord  to  £75,000. 

Q.  6721.  You  give  us  as  a  gene/fil  rule  that  estates  are  not 
paying  more  than  three  per  cent  ? — A.  I  feci  sure  that  they  are 
not. 

Q.  6722.  Then  I  speak  of  the  average  only.  You  have  given 
us  two  figures  which  I  have  put  together.  You  say  in  the  first 
place  that  the  estates  would  not  fetch  five  years'  profits,  and  in 
the  next  place  that  tliey  pay  only  three  per  cent.  I  arrive  at 
the  result  that  the  average  selling  price  of  estates  is  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  capital  employed  in  them.  Is  it  not  so  ? — A.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  work  that  out  at  all. 

Vol.  II,  vl 
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€fiS.  Oliver.        Q,  6728.  Five  years'  profits^  the  profits  being  three  per  cent.j 
Mh Sept  1870  ^^0  times  three  is  fifteen,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Bat  that  does  not  give 
the  selling  price  of  the  estate.     What  I  said  was  any  estate  clear- 
ing a  fair  amount  of  money  like  Cuminga^  Lodge. 

Q.  6724.  Sir  George  Toung — I  think  you  said  ''  any  estate 
paying  anything  like  a  decent  dividend  " ;  but  for  "  decent "  I 
suppose  I  must  substitute  *'  a  very  good  dividend  V* — A. 
Five  years'  purchase  of  its  profits  would  be  a  good  price  for 
that  estate.  In  the  note  to  paragraph  108,  plantation 
Vreed'Cn'Hoop  is  mentioned ;  that  estate  has  very  few  indentured 
labourers  upon  it.  It  is  so  near  town  that  they  have  a  large 
gang  of  l^ortuguese  and  a  great  deal  of  free  labour  at  com- 
mand. The  Coolies  upon  it  pasture  their  cattle  on  an  adjoining 
estate  called  Best.  Being  very  near  to  town,  they  send  their 
milk  to  town  and  get  a  very  good  market  for  it,  that  is  the 
inducement  to  the  Coolies  to  reindenture  on  that  estate,  not 
the  amount  of  wages  paid.  That  is  all  the  information  I  have 
to  give  in  regard  to  Mr.  Des  Vceux's  letter ;  but  there  is  one 
other  matter  I  should  like  to  refer  to.  Mr.  Jenkins  the  other 
day  made  a  statement  with  regard  to  Dr.  Macaulay.  I  wish 
to  put  in  the  books  of  Cumings  Lodge  estate.  There  is  no  such 
entry,  as  that  named,  to  be  found  in  the  books.  The  only  entry 
in  Dr.  Macaulay's  handwriting  to  be  found  in  the  books,  reads 
as  follows  : — "  The  nurse  reports  that  the  Chinese  patients  refuse 
the  soup  given  them.  It  must  be  impressed  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  taking  nourishment  to  unable  them  to  rally  from  the 
extreme  debility  in  which  they  are.'' 

Q.  6725.  Mr.  Jenkins — Would  the  Commission  ask  Mr.  Oliver 
if  he  knows  why  Dr.  Macaulay  did  leave  the  estate? — A.  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  Pin.  Cuming's  Lodge. 
I  merely  made  the  inquiry  in  consequence  of  the  statement  to 
which  I  have  referred.  There  is  one  of  these  books  I  would 
like  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to.  It  is 
an  extract  from  the  remarks  of  the  managers  on  the  subject  of 
water  supply.  It  is  marked  "  Extract  from  Forms  Nos.  1  to  14.'' 
The  Commissioners  will  be  able  to  verify  that  when  they  go  upon 
the  estates. 

Q.  6726.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  information  could  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Oliver  with  regard  to  the  Enterprise  case. 
Are  your  firm  the  attorneys  for  that  estate  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  6727.  Merely  one  question,  I  believe  Governor  Mundy  had 
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a  correspondence  with  the  attorneys  of  that  estate  with  reference  9.  a.  ohh^* 
to  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Clarke^  the  manager^  about  that  case^  of  20thS«ptl870 
shutting  up  the  men  in  the  water  closet  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  6728.  I  onI}^want  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  true  that  the 
attorneys  upon  other  estates  upon  a  threat  by  the  acting  Gov- 
ernor to  take  away  the  Coolies  from  that  estate  held  any  meeting  ? 
— A.  I  was  in  England  that  year,  so  that  I  cannot  positively 
say ;  but  I  never  heard  of  any  such  meeting  being  held  at  all. 
The  correspondence  was  with   one  of  my  partners. 

Q.  6729.  Sir  George  Young — Was  it  Mr.  Garnett  ? — ^A.  Yes  j 
Alexander  Garnett.  He  is  in  England  at  the  present  time.  I 
have  read  the  correspondence.  The  great  point  insisted  upon  by 
ourselves  was  that  the  Governor  had  no  power  to  insist  upon  our 
discharging  the  manager.  The  Government  might  fine  us  in 
any  way  the  Ordinance  permitted,  but  were  not  to  have  the 
control  over  our  appointments  of  our  own  servants. 

Q.  6730.  The  President — ^And  the  Governor  did  not  withdraw 
the  Coolies  as  he  threatened  to  do  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  6731.  Though  he  could  not  compel  you  to  discharge  the 
manager,  he  might  have  ordered  all  the  Coolies  off  the  estate  ? — 
A.  He  did  threaten  to  do  so. 

Q.  6732.  But  he  might  have  done  it  ?— A.  Oh  I  he  had  the 
power  to  do  it,  but  he  did  not. 

Q.  6733.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  know  why  Mr.  Clarke 
iffas  discharged  ? — A.  Well,  that  had  a  bearing  upon  it  as  well 
as  other  things.  There  were  a  number  of  reasons  why  it  was 
thought  he  should  leave  the  estate — general  dissatisfaction. 

The  President — Well,  Mr.  Oliver,  you  have  given  us  a  great 
deal  of  very  valuable  information  on  some  points,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  will  be  of  great  use  to  us ;  but  there  are  a  great  many 
points  that  you  have  left  entirely  untouched. 

Mr.  Oliver — I  shall  be  most  happy  to  give  any  further  infor- 
mation in  my  power,  if  the  Commissioners  will  only  indicate  the 
subjects  upon  which  they  desire  information.  I  have  opportuni- 
ties of  collecting  information  which  hardly  any  one  else  has,  and 
if  you  will  give  me  the  slightest  intimation  of  what  you  desire  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  obtain  it. 

The  President — ^If  on  these  other  points  jou  had  taken  the 
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&,  H,  Oliver,    gamc  amount  of  care  as  you  hive  in  refirenec  to  those  you  have 
30ih86pt.l870.  touched  upjii^  your  btLiUrntut  wnuld  liavc  been  much  more  com- 
plete. 

Mr.  Oliver — I  wish  you  would  name  ai^  point  upon  which 
you  desire  information  from  mo.  Your  remark  seems  like  a 
charge  of  ;ittcn)ptin«^  to  make  the  best  of  our  case,  instead  of 
making  a  fair  btatcmcnt. 

The  Prcbident — We  have  been  making  inquiiics  from  the 
Immigration  ^gcnt,  and  from  niagistrutes  and  other  persons  on 
subjects  upon  which  information  from  you  might  have  assisted 
us  extremely. 

Mr.  Oliver — I  did  not  wi'^h  to  interfere  in  any  of  those  ques-^ 
tions.  I  wished  tu  coi.fine  myself  entirely  to  our  own  business 
as  attorneys  of  estates,  but  if  the  Commissioners  desire  infor* 
mation  on  any  other  subjeet  I  am  ready  to  give  it. 

The  Commission  then  at  two  o'clock  adjourned  for 
half  an  liour. 

The  Cummiission  resumed  at  half-past  2. 

M9», B,  Wauon**  The  Adiniiiist  I  atrr-Ot  TM  1  al — AVith  the  permission  of  the  Com- 
-I *      missii*n  I  s1.(aiI(1  like  to  n::.ke  a  stattnui.t    A^ith    respect   to  the 

2(thSeptl870  pg^j^j^^jj  of  rLiirnially.  'Jle  estate  of  JUekum  was  administered 
by  ray  prulccosir  urd  vas  closed  by  liini  ;  the  accounts  were 
referred  to  the  Court^  under  the  old  system  adopted  here, 
a  sentenec  of  prcferei;ce  ai.d  ecncurrenee  was  passed,  and  the 
result  was  that  llie  estate  was  in^olvent,  the  assets  being  §513  55 
and  the  elaluis  •'^7uG  li;  the  dividci.d  ^71  21  per  cent.  I  put 
in  the  senttnce  of  the  Court  a  statement  of  the  askets,  and  a 
copy  of  the  petition  by  Courmally  (which  was  attached  to  the 
one  sent  to  JSir  Geor;^c  Youi  j:)  addressed  to  Chief  Justice 
Beaumont  \Uio  said  it  could  not  be  granted.  I  have  obtained 
from  the  Registrar  a  copy  of  my  rc])ort  upon  the  petition,  with 
the  final  order  of  Mr.  Beaumont. 

The  President — "^Vill  you  let  me  see  your  report? 

The  Administrator  General — I  hand  in  the  statement  of  the 
assets  with  the  sentence  of  the  Court  confirming  it.  Personally 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  that  I  reported  upon  that 
petition.  You  will  find  the  original  petition  of  Courmally  bound 
up  with  the   Chief  Justice^s  final  order  refusing    to    grant  the 
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petition.     The  facts  connected  with  it  have  been  now  brought  to  ^^^iSiwSlr*'* 
my    recollection,  and  I  remember  there  was  a  nnmbor  of  parties      — — 
ready  to  make  affidavit  that  Cornmally  was  no  relative    whatever        ^ 
of  Beekum^s,  but  was  quite  a  stranger  altogether. 


The  Hon.  W.  B.  Pollard,  Auditor  General,  sworn. 


W,  S.  Polktfdk 


Q.  6734.    The  President  —  Your  name     is  William    Branch  ^^^^^^^ 
Pollard  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  6735.  You  are  Auditor  General  of  British  Guiana  ? — ^A. 
I  am. 

Q.  6736.  And  a  seat  in  the  Court  of  Policy  is  attached  to  the 
office  ? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  necessarily ;  at  present  it  is  so. 

Q.  6737.  How  long  have  you  held  the  office  of  Auditor  ? — 
A,  For  ten  years. 

.  Q,  6738.  We  are  anxious  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
finances  of  the  Colony.  Will  it  be  to  your  office  that  we  should 
look  for  data  as  to  the  finances,  statistics  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  6739.  Will  you  be  able  to  furnish  us  with  statistics  show* 
ing  whether  any  increase  has  taken  place  in  late  years,  for  in* 
stance,  in  the  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  can 
do  that.  I  suppose  you  mean  the  food  principally  used  by  the 
working  classes. 

Q.  6740.  Sir  George  Young — Yes  ;  principally  food ;  what- 
ever is  used  by  the  labouring  classes,  food  or  clothing,  or  any 
other  articles  which  may  be  said  to  be  part  of  the  daily  consumption 
of  the  labouring  classes  ? — A.  Of  late  years  ;  that  is  rather  an 
indefinite  term.  Had  you  not  better  state  the  number  of  years 
for  which  you  would  wish  this  ? 

Q.  6741.  Can  you  give  us  those  statistics  without  much 
trouble  for  fourteen  years  past  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  6742.  Do  you  keep  the  account  of  the  Immigration  Fund  ? 
— A.  I  do. 

Q.  6743.  That  fund,  I  understand,  is  supplied  in  general  in 
thirds— one-third  by  the  Colony  and  two-thirds  by  payments 
from  the  planters? — ^A.  It  is 'so.  That  arrangement  was  made 
in  1863,  and  a  special  account  has  been  kept  since  that  year. 
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IT,  B.  PoUard.      Q,  6744.  What  are  the  items  which  make  up  the  payments 
S0tIiSeptX870  OQ  the  planters'  side  of  the   account  ? — ^A.  There  is  in  the  first 
place  an  indenture  fee  of  $50   paid   by  the  individual   planter 
upon  Indian  immigrants^  and  $80  upon  Chinese  immigrants. 

Q.  6745.  How  is  that  amount  fixed? — A.  Well,  it  was  fixed 
by  a  calculation  some  years  ago,  in  which  it  was  supposed  that 
an  Indian  immigrant  would  cost  upon  introduction  here  about 
$75,  and  Chinese  immigrants  $120  each. 

Or.  6746.  It  was  estimated  then  to  be  the  cost  of  introduction  ? 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  6747.  And  that  was  fixed  by  resolution  of  the  Court  of 
Policy  ? — ^A.  It  is  fixed  by  Ordinance. 

Q.  6748.  I  observe  that  the  Ordinance  of  1864  does  not  con- 
tain the  amount  of  the  indenture  fee.  Do  you  know  what  Ordi- 
nance does  contain  it?  Ordinance  No.  4  of  1864,  part  6,  section  60, 
says  that  ''Every  employer  to  whom  any  immigrants  may 
be  allotted  shall  pay  to  the  Colonial  Beceiver-General,  by 
way  of  indenture  fees,  such  amount  as  is  now  prescribed  by 
law,'^  ''  or  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  the  Combined 
Court  in  respect  to  such  immigrants''? — A.  The  words  "as  is 
now  prescribed  by'  law,''  evidently  refer  to  some  law  then  in 
force ;  therefore  it  was  anterior  to  this  that  the  fee  was  fixed. 

Q.  6749.  And  it  has  remained  the  same  since  ? — ^A-  It  has 
remained  the  same  since* 

Q.  6750.  Mr«  Mitchell — Do  you  know  by  what  Ordinance  it 
tvas  fixed  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  at  the  moment,  but  I  can 
find  it  out  for  you. 

Q,  6751.  Sir  George  Young — We  have  heard  occasionally  of 
indenture  fees  of  larger  amount  having  been  paid  at  special 
times — from  $55  to  $60 — having  been  paid  as  an  indenture  fee. 
We  have  noticed  that  in  the  papers.  Is  it  the  custom  to  increase 
temporarily  the  amount  of  the  indenture  fee  ? — A.  That  is  ano- 
ther fee ;  it  does  not  refer  to  the  indenture  fee  upon  an  immigrant's 
introduction ;  but  it  refers  entirely  to  the  indenture  fee  upon 
immigrants  who  take  bounty. 

Q.  6752*  To  resume  the  items  on  the  planters'  side  of  the 
account.  We  have  the  indenture  fees ;  then  comes  the  bounty  ? 
-—A.  Yes ;  that  also  is  fixed  at  $50;  but  that  is  payable  upon 
immigrants  who  have  been  ten  years  in  the  Colony. 
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Q.  6753.  Who  have  been  ten  years  ?— -A.  And  who  are  enti-  tt,  ji.  iWbnr. 
tied  to  back  passage  when  they   have   been  in   the  Colony  ten  so^xSeptlSTO 
years.     Yon  are  speaking  now  of  the  fees  received  to  the  credit 
of  the  Immigration  Fund  Account  ? 

Sir  George  Young — I  am. 

The  Auditor-General — That  is  the  case  then.  $50  is  the  in- 
denture fee  upon  reindenturing  an  immigrant  who  has  been  ten 
years  in  the  Colony ;  because  it  was  considered  that  a  man  enti- 
tled to  a  back  passage^  if  retained  here^  was  equals  or  was  to  be 
preferred^  to  a  new  immigrant  introduced. 

Q.  6754.  Then  that  man  receives  the  fee^  but  not  directly  from 
the  planter? — A.  It  is  paid  to  him  through  the  Immigration 
Agent  j  and  he  postpones  his  right  to  a  back  passage. 

Q.  6755.  In  the  meantime  it  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
Fund  ? — A.  Oh  !  no,  to  the  planter's  portion  of  it.  Of  course,  the 
whole  of  it  is  carried  to  the  debit  of  the  Fund  as  a  payment ; 
the  reasoii  of  that  is  that  the  Colony  pays  a  third  of  it.  It 
is  entered  to  the  debit  of  the  Fund  Account,  and  then  the 
Colony^s  third  is  found  out  afterwards  by  the  amount  of  the 
whole  expenditure. 

Q.  6756.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  indenture  fees  of  those 
who  have  been  five  years  only  in  the  Colony  ? — A.  That  the 
planter  pays  himself. 

Q.  6757.  He  pays 'it  directly? — A.  No;  it  is  paid  through 
the  Immigration  Agent  General ;  but  no  portion  of  that  money 
is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund. 

Q.  6758.  Then  those  bounties,  we  understand,  are  sometimes 
increased  to  something  over  $50? — A.  They  are  sometimes  in- 
creased, as  was  the  case  from  the  30th  June  this  year.  A 
planter  now  has  to  pay  a  $5  fee  upon  the  whole  number  of  his 
reindentures,  and  not  upon  the  ten-year  people  only.  The  whole 
of  that  money  is  to  go  to  the  credit  of  the  planters'  portion  of 
the  Fund  Account. 

Q.  6759.  So  that  he  pays  $5  upon  five-year  people  and  $55 
upon  the  ten-year  people  ? — A.  He  does ;  and  he  will  pay  that 
up  to  the  end  of  June  1871. 

Q.  6760.  That  is  an  alteration  of  the  account  as  between  tho 
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w.  B.  Tai0rd.  planters  and  the  Colony   only  ? — Is   the  bounty  to  the  immi- 

j0tlilB«U87o8'^*^*' ^'^^''^*^^^  ^""*^*  Oh!  no;  it  is  simply  to  make  up  the 
planters'  proportion  of  the  expenditure  paid  into  the  Treasury, 
and  the  reason  is  that  an  immigrant  costs  more  than  §75  before 
he  comes  here. 

Q.  6761.  So  that  there  was  a  deficit  to  be  made  up? — A. 
Exactly.  It  is  to  equalise  the  account  as  between  the  Colony^s 
one-third  and  the  planters'  two- thirds  that  this  additional  fee  is 
put  on.  Sometimes  it  is  $10.  There  is  a  separate  Ordinance 
every  year  for  regulating  it. 

Q.  67G2.  From  the  book  of  Ordinances  we  can  discover  all 
the  additions  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  ? — A. 
Exactly.  I  happen  to  have  one  before  me;  No.  11  of  1866, 
You  will  find  that  §10  was  added  in  that  ycBr. 

Q.  67G3.  We  have  been  told  to-day  something  about  certaia 
special  taxes  ? — A.  Well,  they  have  ceased  now ;  they  have  ceased 
from  the  30ih  June.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of 
those  taxes  that  this  §5  fee  was  put  on ;  otherwise  the  planters' 
share  of  the  amount  might  have  been  in  debt. 

Q.  676 !•.  Is  there  any  other  item  that  goes  on  the  planters' 
side  towards  making  up  the  Immigration  Fund  ? — A.  That  is  all ; 
save  a  small  sum,  I  think,  paid  sometimes  on  the  losing  of 
certificates.  We  have  it  under  the  head  of  '^  Incidental  Re- 
ceipts :''  Duplicate  Certificates  and  Marriage  Certificates,  a  sum 
of  §400  in  the  year  perhaps.  They  were  formerly  paid  to  the 
Immigration  Agent,  but  on  his  salary  being,  increased  these  fees 
were  thrown  in.     It  is  a  very  small  sum. 

Q.  6765.  Can  you  tell  us  the  last  item  which  was  carried  to 
the  Immigration  Fund  on  account  of  those  taxes  which  have 
just  been  repealed — the  amount  in  the  last  year  during  which 
they  were  paid  ? — A.  I  can  give  it  you  up  to  the  31st  Deer,  last 
year.  It  ceased  on  the  30th  June  this  year  and  the  amount  is 
now  being  made  up.  I  can  give  it  you  from  the  1st  Jany,  to 
the  3l8t  Dec,  1869. 

Q.  6766.  Give  us  just  one  year's  account  of  it  ? — A.  Take 
1869  then  :  §39,203  63. 

Q.  6767.  Is  it  estimated  that  that  will  be  fully  made  up  by 
the  $5  indenture  fee? — A.  I  think  so.  In  1868  the  duties 
amounted  to  $43,431  08,  and  in  1867  §34,692  71. 
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Q.  6768.  Then  as  to  the  usual  charges  oa  the  Immigration  ^«  9.  fta^t^ 
Fund^  we  have  the  cost  of  introduction.  Was  that  supposed  to  {0tk8epl.i39O 
be  represented  fairly  by  $75  for  each  immigrant  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  6769.  It  never  was? — A.  Well,  it  was  at  first,  but  it  has 
not  been  so  of  late  years.     I  can  tell  you  the  cost   since  1863. 

Q.  6770.  We  will  get  the  statistics  by  and  by? — ^A,  It 
varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  number  of  people  introduced 
during  the  year. 

Q.  6771.  Then  there  is  the  payment  out  again  of  these  boun- 
ties which  are  paid  into  the  Immigration  Fund  ?— A.  Yes ;  that 
is  another  charge, 

Q.  6772.  Of  which  two-thirds  are  paid  in  and  the  whole  paid 
out  ? — A.  The  Colony  pays  one-third ;  the  whole  is  paid  out. 

Q.  6773.  Mr.  Mitchell — What  was  the  reason  of  offering  an 
inducement  to  the  employers  to  re-iudenture  immigrants  who 
were  entitled  to  a  return  passage  ?  Was  it  found  that  the  immi- 
grants were  leaving  in  greater  numbers  than  before  ? — A.  I  think 
it  was  simply  because  a  man  who  was  here  ten  years  was  infi- 
nitelv  more  valuable  than  a  new  man. 

Q.  Q77^.  But  were  they  leaving  in  greater  numbers  than 
previously  ? — A.  No  ;  I  think  not ;  they  had  a  right  to  go  back, 
but  were  willing  to  postpone  it  and  re-indenture. 

Q.  6775.  They  were  willing  to  postpone  the  right,  but  were 
they  going  to  take  atlvautage  of  the  right? — A.  No;  I  do  not 
think  they  would  have  gone. 

Q.  6776.  You  think  that  offering  bounty  did  not  prevent 
those  from  going,  who  really  intended  to  go  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  so,  and  it  has  not  prevented  others. 

Q.  6777.  Sir  George  Young — Going  on  to  these  charges  on 
Immigration  Fund  after  the  cost  of  introduction  and  the  10  years 
subsequent  bounties,  what  other  charges  are  made  against  it  ? — A. 
There  are  the  establishments,  the  salaries  of  the  Immigration 
Agent  General,  his  deputies,  clerks,  and  interpreters. 

Q.  6778.  The  Establishment,  the  Immigration  Office  that  is? 
— ^A.  Yes ;  including  the  expense  of  the  establishments  in  India 
and  China ;  altogether  it  is  charged  to  that  fund. 

v2 
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'w;  m  UrifaM.      Q.  6779.  Is   the  salary   of  Medical   Inspectors   of  Estates' 
lM8tpU870  Hospitals  paid  out  of  that  fund  ? — A.  No ;  it  is  not. 

Q.  6780.  Does  the  Immigration  fund  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  Colony  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  6781.  Has  it  been  the  practice  to  set  aside  any  parti- 
cular taxes  or  other  sources  of  revenue  on  the  part  of  the 
Colony  towards  the  Immigration  Fund,  or  is  it  paid  out  of  the 
general  revenue  ? — A.  Except  the  taxes  that  have  been  alluded  to. 

Q.  6782.  That  is  on  the  part  of  the  planters^  but  on  the  part 
of  the  Colony  in  making  up  its  share? — A.  Oh  I  no;  it  is  dis- 
charged from  the  general  fund. 

Q.  6783.  At  what  time  of  the  year  are  the  accounts  made 
up  so  as  to  ascertain  the  share  of  the  Colony  7 — A  •  At  the  close 
of  the  year  or  as  soon  after  as  possible. 

Q.  6784.  At  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  ? — A.  Yes.  We 
have  to  wait  until  we  get  the  accounts  from  India.  It  takes  a 
little  time  after  the  year  closes,  because  the  establishment  in  India 
is  paid  out  of  the  Immigration  Fund  as  is  also  that  in  China. 

Q.  6785.  At  what  time  is  the  money  carried  to  the  Immigration 
Fund  from  the  General  Fund  ? — A.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
entries  are  made.  We  can  only  arrive  at  the  precise  amount  that 
the  Colony  will  have  to  pay  when  we  get  the  accounts  in ;  then 
we  credit  the  Immigration  Fund  with  exactly  one-third  of  the 
expense  as  the  Colony  contribution ;  it  is  done  to  a  cent. 

Q.  6786.  As  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  it  is  credited  to  the 
Immigration  Fund  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  6787.  I  observe  that  in  the  Ordinance  indentured  fees  may 
be  paid  by  instalments  extending  over  5  years^  is  it  common  to 
take  advantage  of  that  provision  ? — A.  On  some  estates  it  is ; 
others  pay  cash  in  full. 

Q.  6788.  Is  there  any  large  sum  you  should  say  behind  hand 
on  account  of  that  provision  as  to  the  mcde  of  payment  ? — A. 
Not  now. 

Q.  6789.  I  do  not  mean  behind  hand,  further  than  the  law 
allows ;  but  behind  hand  in  accordance  with  the  provision^  not 
yet  paid  up^  standing  over  to  be  paid  by  instalments  p — A.  Oh  | 
yes ;   there  is. 
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Q.  6790.  Do  you   know  how  much  within  a  given  time  ? —  ^*  ^,  P9nmri. 
A.  Why^   it  runs  over  a   period   of  5  years.     I  cannot  tell  the  toOiStplliQfO 
amount ;  perhaps  some  $200^000  in  each  year ;  but  I  cannot  give 
the  exact  figures.     It  bears  interest  all  the  time. 

Q  6791.  What  is  the  legal  rate  of  interest  on  such  a 
debt  as  that  ? — A.  Six  per  cent. 

Q.  6792.  Is  that  the  common  rate  of  interest  in  all  these 
matters  in  the  Colony  ? — ^A.  It  is. 

Q.  6793.  Beyond  the  provisions  of  the  Act^  I  understandj 
you  say  there  are  no  arrears  ? — A.  No ;  they  are  all  paid  up  now. 

Q.  6794.  Mr.  Mitchell — ^You  say  there  are  none  duo  now^ 
were  there  any  due  last  year  ? — A.  Well,  there  might  have  been. 
Some  two  years  ago,  some  estates  were  behind  hand.  There  is 
another  item  paid  out  of  the  Immigration  Fund  which  you 
have  not  asked  me  about>  and  that  is  the  back  passages  of  the 
Coolies.     That  is  also  paid  out  of  the  Immigration  Fund. 

Q.  6795.  Those  amounts  which  were  behind  hand  some  time 
ago,  were  they  recovered  by  parate  execution,  or  were  they  paid 
up  afterwards  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  one  or  two  were  so  recovered, 
but  the  others  obtained  time  by  paying  an  additional  rate  of  in- 
terest, ten  per  cent. 

Q.  6796.  Did  the  majority  obtain  time  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  6797.  Sir  George  Young — Is  there  any  other  item  I  have 
omitted  in  the  charges  upon  the  Immigration  Fund  ? — A.  The 
cost  of  every  immigrant  from  Barbados  and  other  places  is  paid  out  of 
the  Immigration  Fund.  The  planters  contribute  two-thirds  and  the 
colony  one-third.  Those  immigrants  are  not  under  any  indenture. 
The  cost  of  immigrants  from  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  the  Cape 
de  Verdes  is  all  debited  to  the  Immigration  Fujid  and  paid  out 
of  it,  but  the  people  are  free  to  go  where  they  please.  They  may 
go  on  the  estates,  but  a  good  many  are  artizans. 

Q.  6798.  The  two-thirds  paid  by  the  planters  was  supposed  to 
be  paid  in  those  taxes,  and  is  now  paid  in  the  extra  bounties  that 
were  substituted  for  those  taxes  ? — A.  It  is  thrown  into  one  fund. 
I  think  if  I  were  to  give  you  a  copy  of  the  Immigration  Fund 
for  one  or  two  years  you  would  see  exactly. 

Q.  6799.  Supposing  an  immigrant  who  has  been  introduced 
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r.  g.  ntii^rd.  does  not  choose  to  indenture^  but  merely  bires  himself  to  work, 
iMtHfUMO  there  u  no  one  then   to  \nj  any  bouiity  for  liim  ? — A.  No. 

Q  6800.  Then  the  bounty  which  is  paid  for  his  introduction  ? 
A.  It  is  paid  by  the  plautcrs  and  the  colony ;  2-3rds  by  the 
planters^  l-3rd  by  the  colony. 

Q.  6801.  Who  is  it  paid  to  ?— A.  To  the  owner  of  the  ship 
as  passage  money. 

Q.  6802.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  paid  directly  out  of  the 
Immigration  Fund  ? — A.  It  is. 

« 

Q.  6803.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  bounty? — A.  From  Bar- 
bados it  has  been  raluced  to  §'!• ;  it  was  once  §G ;  it  has  been  §4 
since  the  beginning  of  last  year.      From  Madeira  it  is  §25. 

Q.  6804.  Supposing  one  of  those  immigrants  indentured^  what 
bounties  are  paid  them  ? — A.  He  is  put  under  the  casual  list ;  he 
would  have  it  paid  to  himself. 

Q.  6805.  Does  he  get  bounty? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  6806.  To  what  amount  ? — A.  For  five  years,  I  think,  he 
would  get  $50.  There  are  some  Creoles  even  who  have  taken  it ; 
Africans  too.  In  1869  there  were  27  men  and  3  women,  30  in 
all,  who  received  §1,500  as  bounty ;  this  year  there  have  been 
13  men  so  indentured. 

Q.  6807.  Is  that  bounty  paid  out  of  the  general  Immigration. 
Fund  or  specially  ? — A.  It  is  not  paid  out  of  the  fond. 

Q.  6808.  You  will  be  able  to  shew  us  the  accounts  of  the 
Immigration  Fund  for  many  years  past  ? — A.  From  the  time  of 
its  establishment  in  1863  I  can  shew  them  to  you.  The  accounts 
are  all  in  print. 

Q.  6809.  Can  you  supply  copies  of  them  for  the  use  of  the 
Commission  ? — A.  Oh  !  certainly. 

Q.  6810.  The  President — What  is  the  average  rates  of  pas- 
sage money  per  head  ? — A.  As  I  said  before  in  a  former  answer, 
it  varies  very  much ;  in  the  time  of  the  war  we  paid  as  high  as 
jE16.  The  Abysinian  war  raised  passage  money  at  once.  At 
present  we  are  paying  £11  12s.  and  £12  10s.,  I  should  say  that 
would  be  about  a  fair  thing,  £12  to  £12  10s.  From  Madras 
we  have  had  it  as  low  as  £8. 
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Q.   6811.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  admit  this  as  an  tt.  b.  f^nmrs^ 
official    statemea  :  there  is    a   copy   of    the   Immigration    Fund  a^h Sept  1870 
Account  for  1869  in  the  Royal.  Gazette,  it  amounts  to  §261^211  20. 
— A.  Yes  ;  many  of  these    are   £12  lOs.     There  are  nine  ships 
out  of  twelve   at   the   rate  I   told  you^  one  ship  of  £12^   one  at 
JEII  lOs.^  and  one  at  £13^  but  that  is  a  favourable  year. 

Q.  6812*  What  is  the  equivalent  of  that  in  dollars  ? — A. 
Sixty  dollars  would  be  £12  10s. 

Q.  6813,  So  that  in  that  year  $75  does  cover  the  expenditure? 
— A.  Oh!  pardon  me^  it  does  not;  that  is  simply  the  passage 
money.  There  are  surgeons^  compounders  and  clothing,  all  those 
things  have  got  to  be  added.  The  3^956^  adults  introduced  that 
year  cost  $98  24  each ;  that  sum  of  course  includes  the  establish- 
ments here  and  in  India. 

Q.  6814.  There  is  one  other  question  I  would  wish  to  ask 
you  in  regard  to  that  paper.  Here  is  a  note^  *^  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing^  bounties  were  paid  by  the  planters  to  the  following 
immigrants  not  entitled  to  back  passages^  11^752^  adults/^  Are 
those  the  bounties  you  mention  as  paid  to  immigrants  ?— A.  To 
the  five  year  people. 

Q.  6815.  That  sum  of  $11,000  is  a  mere  marginal  entry;  it 
does  not  appear  anywhere  in  the  account  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oliver — There  is  just  one  question  I  would  like  the  witness 
to  be  asked.  When  the  estates  were  behind  hand  two  years  ago 
in  their  payments,  what  proportion  were  behind  ? — A.  I  think 
only  very  few. 

Q.  6816.  The  President — Do  you  recollect  how  many  estates 
were  behind  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  there  were  three  gentlemen, 
and  that  they  represented  more  than  one  estate  each.  I  cannot 
tell  precisely  the  number  of  estates,  perhaps  I  may  say  eight  or 
nine  of  the  outside. 

Mr.  Oliver — Eight  or  nine  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Q.  6817.  Mr.  Mitchell — ^Were  they  in  arrear  for  large  amounts  ? 
—A.  Pretty  large.  I  suppose  $20,000  or  $80,000.  Not  all 
due,  mind  you,  but  they  owed  that. 

Q.  6818.  Mr.  Oliver — Is  not  the  whole  amount  paid  up  now 
and  the  estates  all  free  ? — ^A.  It  is  all  paid.  There  is  not  an 
Immigration  note  at  this  moment  o  verdue  and  not  paid. 
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w.  ».  JWtori.      Mr.  Jenkins — I  suppose  the  questions  Sir  George  Young  put 
90tt9Bpf  iflfp  were  comprehensive  enough  to  include  district  prisons ;  but  would 

you  ask  whether  the  expenditure  from  the  Immigration  Fund 

includes  district  prisons  ? 

Q«  6810.  Sir  George  Young — Is  any  contribution  made  to  the 
district  prisons  ? — ^A.  None. 

Mr.  Jenkins — Ab  the  Auditor-General  is  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Policy^  he  may  be  able  to  tell  us  whether  in  the  year 
1863  there  was  a  discussion  relative  to  the  withdrawal  of  Dr. 
Shier's  salary. 

Q.  6820.  The  President— Were  you  in  the  Court  of  Policy  in 
1863  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  6821.  Mr.  Jenkins  ^-Will  you  ask  him  whether  he  was 
present  at  a  discussion  on  that  subject? — ^A.  Never. 

The  Commission  then  at  3*25  adjoumecL 
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Seventeenth  Day:   Thursday/,  22nd   September,  1870« 


The  Commission  sat  at  11  o'clock. 
Dr.  Hutson,  sworn. 

Q.  6822.  Sir  George  Young — Dr.  Henry  Uutson  ? — ^A.  Henry  a-,  r.  bmmh. 
Hutson.  2andSflpe.i870 

Q.  6823.  Yon  hold  the  office  of  medical  attendant  in  the 
jail  at  Georgetown^  I  think^  do  you  not  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  6824.  And  you  are  also  medical  attendant  on  various 
plantations? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  6825.  Which  do  you  attend  ? — A.  I  attend  Providence, 
Heratellinff,  Farm  and  the  Great  Diamond  situated  up  the 
river,  also  the  Bel  Air  hospital  and  the  Cumings*  Lodge  hos- 
pital on  the  East  Coast. 

Q.  6826.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  of  an  inquest 
held  on  the  body  of  a  Ooolie  boy  named  Beneah  ?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  6827.  This  case  has  been  mentioned  before  us.  We 
understand  from  you  that  you  are  anxious  to  make  some 
statement  with  regard  to  it,  to  explain  some  circumstances 
connected  with  it.  ? — A.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  state 
the  circumstances  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  them;  they  are 
rather  at  variance  with  the  statements  of  Mr.  Des  Voeux.  The  boy 
had  been  dead,  or  rather  missing  for  about  a  week,  when  crows 
were  seen  flying  over  one  of  the  cane  fields  of  the  estate,  and 
on  searching  the  place,  the  body  was  found  in  a  state  of  decom^ 
position ;  it  was  removed,  but  was  so  much  decomposed  that  it 
could  not  be  touched  ;  you  could  not  handle  it ;  it  was  brought  in 
a  punt  alongside  the  road  to  be  examined.  I  examined  it  as 
well  as  I  could,  but  it  had  been  so  picked  to  pieces  by  the  crows 
that  I  could  not  really  come  to  any  conclusion  with  regard  to 
causes  of  death ;  it  was  a  perfect  mass  of  corruption.     J  stated 
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I 

^.  A  AHiM.  that  at  the  inquest  before  Mr.  Field,    who  was    the  coroner.  I 

$ttM&DtMO  Next  morning  on   visiting  the  estate   I    was  informed  by  one  * 

of    the    overseers,  Mr.     Wolseley,    who     superintended     the 
interment  of     the    body,    that    he    had     observed    that     the  I 

bones  of  the  right  arm  were  missing.     I  must  tell  you  that  the  ' 

body  when  I  examined  it  was  lying  on  its  face.  I  observed 
both  the  hands  and  naturally  concluded  the  bones  of  the  arm  were 
there  too.  I  immediately  requested  the  manager  of  the  estate  to 
get  some  people  and  allow  me  to  exhumQ  the  body,  which  I 
did  on  the  following  morning,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  father-in-law  of  the  boy  I  had  it  turned  over.  I  then  found 
that  I  had  been  correctly  informed,  and  that  the  hand  was  merely 
attached  to  the  body  by  a  portion  of  skin ;  the  bqnes  of  the  arm 
were  not  there.  I  subsequently  went  into  the  field,  accompanied 
by  the  manager,  to  the  spot  where  the  body  was  originally  found. 
Tliere  I  found  three  bones,  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm  and  the 
two  smaller  bones  of  the  lower  arm.  The  bones  of  the  lower 
arm  had  been  partially  divided,  apparently  by  some  sharp  instru- 
ment. The  head  of  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm  was  also  divided. 
I  then  went  to  the  coroner  and  informed  him  of  what  I  had  done, 
and  requested  to  be  examined  again  at  the  adjourned  inquest.  The 
inquest  had  been  adjourned  for  further  evidence  against  a  man 
who  was  arrested  on  suspicion.  At  the  adjourned  inquest  I  gave 
evidence,  the  substance  of  which  I  have  just  stated,  as  to  what  I 
had  done.  I  was  subsequently  examined  by  Mr.  Des  Voeux  some 
two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  when  he  took  depositions 
in  the  same  case,  I  think  against  some  other  man,  and  I  then 
gave  similar  testimony.  I  therefore  felt  very  much  astonished 
when  I  saw  he  had  written  to  say  that  I  knew  nothing  at  all  of 
the  circumstances  until  he  had  ordered  the  body  to  be  exhumed. 
It  is  about  one  of  the  most  startling  paragraphs  in  the  whole  letter 
for  a  stranger  to  read,  it  is  paragraph  17. 

Sir  George  Young — I  ought  to  tcU  you  that  Mr.  Dcs  Voeux 
has  explained  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  that  he  discovered 
lifter  he  had  written  the  letter  that  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
it  was  himself  that  ordered  the  exhumation  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Hutson — He  did  not  at  all  events  say  that  the  body  was  in 
such  a  state  of  decomposition  that  it  was  impossible  to  handle  it, 
or  to  make  any  examination.  It  had  been  picked  to  pieces  by 
the  crows  and  had  been  very  much  mutilated. 

Q.   6828.  Sir  George  Young — Were  the  Coolies  and  others 
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who  were  with  you  at  the  time  under  the  impression  that  the  ^'-g*  OiUdm, 
boy  was  murdered  ?— A.  I  think  there  was  a  general  impression  2i^Septl870 
that  the  boy  had  been  murdered.     He  had  been  seen  going  a-back 
with  the  man  who  was  accused  of  being  his  murderer^  and  was 
not  seen  afterwards. 

Q.  6829.  Did  you  give  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  man  who 
was  accused  of  the  murder  ? — A,  I  did  give  evidence  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  exactly  what  I  have  said  here.  ^ 

Q.  6830.  Do  you  remember  what  his  defence  was  ? — A.  No ; 
I  forget  now,  I  think  it  is  very  likely  I  left  the  Court  before 
his  defence. 

Q.  6831.  Was  your  attention  drawn  at  the  time  you  made  the 
examination  to  the  fact  of  a  cloth  being  round  the  boy's  throat  ? 
—A.  I  saw  the  clothe 

Q.  6832.  It  was  not  removed  ? — ^A.  No ;  it  was  not.  I  sub- 
sequently looked  at  it ;  there  was  no  wound  in  the  throat. 

Q.  6833.  Was  the  body  so  .  far  decomposed  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discover  whether  the  boy  had  been  strangled  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  I  think  so.  The  body  was  so  putrid  that  I  would  con-* 
sider  it  to  be  impossible. 

■ 

Q.  6834.  Was  your  attention  drawn  at  the  time  to  the  fact  of 
the  cloth  having  been  a  loin  cloth  ? — A.  No,  it  wto  not.  I  saw 
it  was  what  they  call  a  baba  which  they  usually  carry  round  their 
waists. 

Q.  6835.  Could  it,  from  what  you  saw,  have  been  worn  as  it 
was  found  ? — A.  No,  I  think  not.  At  least,  it  would  have  been 
a  very  unusual  place  for  one  to  be  worn.  I  have  never  seen  one 
worn  so. 

Q.  6836.  The  President — ^What  season  of  the  year  was  it  ?— 
A.  In  the  month  of  July,  sir,  1867.     My  impression  is,  that  in  *  . 

getting  the  body  into  the  punt,  it  having  been  picked  to  pieces 
by  the  crows,  the  bones  fell  out. 

Q.  6837.  Had  the  bones  been  separated  from  the  body  p— 
A.  Oh !  yes,  they  had  tumbled  out.  I  found  them  in  a  small 
drain. 

QL  6838.  But  they  had  been  cut  thro«gh ?— A.  No;  I  think 

Vol.  II.  wl 
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^.s,  Buuon.  they  had  tumbled  out.    Then  there  was  no  flesh  surrounding  them 

Q.  6839.  Were  they  not  fractured  ? — A.  The  two  bones  of 
the  lower  arm  were  partially  cut  across. 

Q.  6840.  But  not  cut  through  ? — A.  No ;  not  cut  through. 

Q.  6841.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  remember  whether  you 
noticed  in  your  evidence  that  circumstance  of  the  loin  cloth 
being  found  around  the  throat  ? — A.  Well^  I  cannot  say  at  this 
period.  I  remember  that  I  stated^  when  asked  if  such  wounds 
could  cause  deaths  that  if  they  had  been  inflicted  during  life, 
fatal  hemorrhage  might  have  resulted. 

Q.  6842.  From  that  wound  P — A.  Yes ;  from  the  wound  iu 
the  arm. 

• 

Q.  6843.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  hospitals  on 
the  estates  you  mentioned.  How  often  do  you  visit  them  ? — A. 
I  visit  those  on  the  river  every  day,  and  have  done  so  for  the 
last  five  years.  The  proprietors  and  representatives  made  a 
special  arrangement  with  me  five  years  ago  to  do  so.  I  occa- 
sionally omit  Thursday,  if  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  sickness  in 
the  hospitals,  leaving  word  that  in  the  event  of  anything  serious 
arising  I  should  be  communicated  with  at  once. 

*   Q.  6844  And  those  on  the  East  Coast? — A.  Those  on  the 
East  Coast  I  visit  according  to  the  Ordinance,  every  other  day. 

Q.  6845.  What  is  the  extreme  limit  over  which  you  have  to 
go  ? — A.  I  think  the  Diamond  hospital  is  about  seven  miles,  and 
on  the  East  Coast  I  think  it  is  about  four  miles.  To  shew  that 
the  work  can  be  easily  performed  I  may  observe  that  I  have 
been  up  the  river  this  morning  and  have  performed  my  duties 
there. 

Q.  6846.  Have  you  been  able  to  \isit  the  hospitals  this  morn- 
ing ?— A.  The  estates  up  the  river. 

Q.  6847.  Four  hospitals  ? — A.  With  the  exception  of  the  Great 
Diamond,  by  the  by*  I  did  not  visit  the  Great  Diamond,  for  I 
was  anxious  to  get  back  in  time  to  give  my  evidence.  I  am  gor 
ing  up  the  East  Coast  presently ;  it  is  about  40  minutes  drive  on 
one  side,  and  about  half  an  hour  on  the  other.  I  keep  four 
horsesj  therefore  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  horse  flesh.     The  major- 
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ity  of  cases  at  the  various  hospitals  consists  of  ulcers,  principally  ^.  b.  button. 
ulceration  of  the  extremities.  22iidSepLi870 

Q.  68  A8.  Is  that  generally  the  case  ? — A.  Especially  in  the 
river  estates.  The  chigoe  abounds  in  the  river  districts,  and  as 
the  feet  of  the  Coolies  arc  undefended  any  slight  scratch  is  dis- 
posed rapidly  to  run  into  a  state  of  ulceration,  especially  from 
their  living  chiefly  on  rice  and  rcjectiog  animal  diet. 

Q.  6849.  Do  you  find  ulcers  especially  prevalent  among  new 
immigrants  ? — A.  Yes,  rather  more  so  ;  but  among  all  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  then.  We  don^t  get  them  in. until  they  are  large 
ulcers,  and  sometimes  they  liide  them,  and  they  remain  in  for 
a  considerable  period.     It  is  difficult  to  heal  them  in  that  state. 

Q.  6850.  Mr.  Mitchell — Do  you  treat  any  cases  of  ulceration 
as  out-patients  ? — A.  I  do  sometimes  when  they  are  very  slight,  but 
I  avoid  making  out-patients,  because  you  cannot  get  them  to 
come  back,  and  you  lose  sight  of  them. 

Q.  6851.  Sir  George  Young — Do  the  out-patients  do  any  work  ? 
— ^A.  Oh  !  yes  they  do,  if  they  please.  I  do  not  think  they  are  com- 
pelled to  do  any.  From  the  moment  I  enter  ihem  in  my  case  book 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  compelled  to  work  ;  many  of  them 
request  permission  to  go  out  to  work. 

Q.  6852,  If  an  out-patient  were  to  allege  that  he  was  en- 
tered on  your  book  it  would  be  an  excuse  for  not  working  ? — A. 
Oh!  quite;  in  fact  I  know  my  book  is  always  taken  to  the  Magis- 
rate's  Court  to  shew  whether  the  people  are  in  it  or  not. 

Q.  6853.  Is  always  taken  on  any  allegation  of  absence? — A* 
Yes. 

Q.  6854.  Mr.  Mitchell — Do  any  of  those  out-patients  re- 
ceive diet  ?' — A.  Not  as  a  rule. 

Q.  6855.  Sir  George  Young — Have  you  noticed  the  success 
or  otherwise  of  the  plan  of  dieting  the  new  comers  ?— A.  Well, 
I  think  it  would  be  very  beneficial  in  the  first  instance.  I  can- 
not say  I  have  noticed  it ;  the  Diamond  is  the  only  estat j,  I 
believe,  where  they  do  diet  them, 

Q.  6856.  What  is  the  result  of  your  observation  at  the 
Diamond  ?—X.  1  think  it  is  succeeding  well. 

Q.  6857.  How  long  do  they  diet  them  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  how 
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i>r.  s.  Huutm.  long ;   for   sometime^  I  belieye ;    in   fact,    they   are  unusually 
28iidSeptl870  generous  in  the  distribution  of  their  diets  on  that  estate. 

Q.  6858.  You  mean  with  regard  to  the  hospital  or  those  out- 
side also  ?— « A.  Yes ;  with  regard  to  the  hospitals  and  those 
outside.  The  manager,  Mr.  Field,  has  frequently  told  me  that  he 
has  fed  them  for  a  week  or  two  after  they  have  been  discharged 
from  hospital  until  they  get  thoroughly  strong. 

Q.  6859.  Have  you  ever  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  length  of 
time  for  which  this  diet  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  order  to  be  a 
safeguard  ? — A.  I  should  think  for  the  first  three  months. 

Q.  6860.  On  t}ie  ground  that  they  would  then  be  able  to  shift 
for  themselves  ? — A.  They  would  be  able  then  to  shift  better  for 
themselves ;  they  would  become  accustomed  to  the  habits  of  the 
country  and  understand  better  how  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Q.  6861.  Would  you  say  they  are  to  any  sensible  extent  ac- 
climatized in  three  months  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  should  say  they  would 
be,  especially  if  they  arrived  at  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Q.  6862.  At  what  time  should  you  say  on  an  average  a  man 
must  be  here  to  be  completely  acclimatized  ?— A.  I  do  not  think 
an  European  would  be  acclimatized  until  he  was  here  two  or  three 
years. 

Q.  6868.  I  mean  an  Asiatic  ?— A.  I  think  in  a  few  months. 
Q.  6864.  In  six  months  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think    so,  thoroughly. 

Q.  6865.  Have  you  obsefved  whether  the  rates  of  mortality 
in  the  different  years  bear  out  the  impression  that  the  mortality 
is  greater  in  the  first  six  months  after  their  arrival  than  after- 
wards ? — ^A.  Always. 

•  Q.  6866.  Mr.  Mitchell — Are  the  deaths  not  greater  during  the 

whole  of  the  first  year  than  afterwards  ? — A.  Well,  yes,  deci- 
dedly, in  proportion. 

Q.  6867.  And  the  sickness  similarly  in  the  hospitals  ?-tA.  Yes. 
I  may  remark  that  immigrants  from  some  vessels  arfe  more 
healthy  than  others.  I  have  known  some  ships  that  we  have 
had  scarcely  any  sickness  from,  and  from  others  again  we  have 
had  nearly  the  whole  idlotments  in  hospital. 
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Q.  6868»  Was  that  at  all  owing  to  tie  state  in  which  they  were  ^r,  jr.  suutm. 
landed  ? — A,  No.     If  any,  it  must  be  from  the  peculiar  habit  or  22nd  Sept.  1970 
constitution  of  the  people.    Of  course  some  people  are  not  landed 
in  as  good  health  as  others,  but  I  fancy  there  must  be  some 
peculiarity  from  the  district  perhaps  from  which  they  come. 

Q.  6869.  Do  you  find  any  diflference  in  those  that  are  landed 
late  in  the  year  and  those  that  are  landed  early,  in  regard  to 
mortality  or  sickness  ? — A.  Yes.  Those  who  are  landed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  certainly  suffer  less  than  those  that  are 
landed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring.  The  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
son they  have  better  weather  and  they  are  seasoned  better  as  a 
rule* 

Q.  6870.  Sir  George  Young — Is  there  a  qualified  dispenser  in 
each  of  those  hospitals  that  you  visit  ? — ^A.  There  is ;  the  one  at 
the  Qreat  Diamond  was  a  chemist  at  Georgetown  at  one  time 
and  thoroughly  understands  his  duties. 

Q.  6871.  Are  there  female  nurses  in  all  those  hospitals  ? — 
A,  There  are  female  nurses  for  the  females. 

Q.  6872.  In  all  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  in  all  of  them.  In  some 
hospitals  we  have  scarcely  any  females,  for  instance  Cumings* 
JLodge^  but  even  there  there  is  always  an  old  woman  to  look 
after  them  under  the  direction  of  the  dispenser. 

Q.  6873.  Do  you  superintend  the  diet  which  is  given  in  the 
hospitals  ? — A.  Certainly  I  do ;  for  instance  a  few  days  ago,  at 
the  Providence^  the  Coolies  complained  that  their  diet  was  not 
the  quantity  supplied  by  law.  I  had  it  weighed  out  and  boiled  and 
put  into  the  scales  before  them  to  satisfy  them  that  they  were 
getting  their  quantity  and  more  than  their  quantity.  I  attend  to 
all  complaints  that  may  be  brought  before  me  in  the  hospitals. 

Q.  6871.  You  never  found  the  supply  served  out  to  the 
hospitals  deficient  ? — A.  Never  ;  in  fact  it  is  only  recently  that 
they  have  called  my  attention  at  all  to  it  by  saying  there  was 
a  deficiency,  I   never  heard  it  before. 

Q.  6875.  Do  you  make  it  part  of  your  duty  to  superintend 
at  times  and  from  time  to  time  the  issue  of  provisions  to  patients  p 
— A.  No,  I  do  not.  If  I  happen  to  arrive  on  the  estate  at  meal 
time  I  inspect  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  except  a  com- 
plaint is  preferred  before  me.  Of  course  I  naturally  see  it  very 
often^  especially  on  the  river  estates ;  for  as  a  rule  I  visit  them 
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Ar-  B.  Sftimik.  erery  afternoon^  and  I  am    generally    at    one    or  other  of  the 
aind Sept.  1870  hospitals  at  dinner  time. 

Q.  C876.  Upon  those  compLiints  which  you  say  are  sometimes 
made  as  to  the  deficiency  of  diet,  is  the  only  investigation  yon 
undertake  to  discover  whether  the  proper  supply  of  provisions 
has  been  served  out  to  the  hospital  ? — A.  Oh  !  they  are  uatarallj 
very  knowing.  I  have  given  them  all  notice  in  the  hospitals 
that  there  are  scales  and  weights. 

Q.  6877.  Do  you  make  any  farther  investigation  to  see  whe- 
ther the  food  served  out  is  i'ssued  to  the  patients  p — A.  I  know  it 
is  issued,  for  they  would  complain  at  once  if  they  did  not  get  it. 

Q.  6878.  You  say  you  make  an  investigation  of  the  pro- 
visions served  out  to  the  hospital  ? — A.  I  have  weig^hed  it 
before  them. 

Q.  6879.  That  is   the  provisions  served  out  altogether  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  by  the  dispenser. 

Q.  6880.  Oh^  you  mean  served  out  to  the  patients  ? — A.   Yes. 

Q.  6881.  Not  merely  as  served  out  for  the  use  of  the  hospital 
but  as  issued  to  the  patients? — A.  I  generally  see  it  in 
the  uncooked  state,  but  my  attention  was  called  to  it  the  other 
day.  And  when  fo\ir  ozs.  of  rice  are  boiled,  do  you  know  it 
weighed  10  ozs.P 

Q.  6882.  The  President— Would  not  that  to  a  certain  extent 
depend  on  how  the  rice  was  dried? — A,  It  was  very  nicely 
boiled,  as  well  as  I  could  gut  it  done  in  my  own  establishment. 
I  have  very  frequently  taken  a  handful  acid  eaten  it  at  the 
Diamond. 

m 

Q  6883.  Sir  George  Voung — In  case  of  a  complaint  being  made, 
you  take  some  of  the  provisions  and  weigh  them  ? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  6884.  But  have  you  any  means  of  knowing  that  the  dis- 
penser is  issuing  the  full  share? — A.  I  have  no  other  means  of 
judging  except  by  ray  eye.  But  a  Coolie  is  very  ^ide  awake, 
and  if  he  did  not  get  a  belly  full  he  would  immediately  complain. 

Q.  6885.  I  am  supposing  the  complniut  to  be  against  the  dis- 
penser lor  not  issuing  it  not  against  the  estate  for  a  deficieut 
aapply? — ^A.     Yes;    if   they    complain    I    order    four    ozs,  of 
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rice  to  be  boiled   and  weighed   before  me  and  put  into    their  ^«  -sr.  ffuu^m. 
plates^  and  I    then  ask    them  if  that  ia  the  quantity  they  usually  22nd Sept l87D 
get^  and  they  generally  admit  that  it  is ;  if  they  did  not  I  should 
immediately  deem  it  my  duty  to   make  a   memorandum  in   the 
case  book  to  say  that  the  people  complain  that  they  did  not  get 
the  whole  quantity  of  food  and  call  the  manager's  attention  to  it. 

Q.  6886.  They  generally  admit  that  they  get  the  whole 
quantity  ? — A.  Yes  ;  they  generally  admit  it;  in  fact,  I  may  re- 
mark that  they  generally  get  more  than  the  diet   table  specifies. 

Q.  6887.  Mr.  Mitchell — How  do  the  immigrants  ascertain 
what  quantity  of  diet  they  ought  to  receive  ? — A.  There  are 
boards  with  the  diet  put  up  in  the  gallery  and  many  of  them 
can  read  and  thoroughly  understand  it. 

Q.  6888.  But  how  does  each  individual  ascertain  under  what 
head  of  diet  he  is  placed  ? — A.  It  is  marked  in   the   case  book. 

Q.  6889.  But  an  immigrant  cannot  read,  can  he  ? — A.  Not  a 
a  rule,  certainly;  it  is  also  put  upon  his  board  over  his  head. 

QL  6890.  Do  you  inform  every  immigrant  what  his  diet  is 
when  ho  first  comes  in  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not ;  but  I  inform  them 
if  they  are  at  all  obstreperous  in  the  hospital  that  I  will  reduce 
them  to  spoon  diet,  and  they  don't  like  that  at  all ;  that  is  the  way 
I  have  of  keeping  a  little  order,  putting  them  on  spoon  diet  for 
a  day  or  two ;  but  each  patient  has  a  black  board  over  his  head 
with  his  treatment,  name,  disease  and  diet  marked  on  it. 

Q.  6891.  But  is  the  patient  able  tb  read  the  writing  on  the 
black  board  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  he  is  ;  but  there  are  only 
three  or  four  different  kinds  of  diet ;  there  is  spoon  diet,  then 
there  is  milk  diet,  which  is  spoon  diet  aided  by  the  addi- 
tion of  milk ;  thev  frequently  beg  to  be  placed  on  ordinary 
diet,  when  they  can  get  plantains  instead  of  rice,  others  again 
beg  to  be  placed  on  Coolie  diet. 

Q.  6892.  Mr.  Mitchell — Do  the  Coolies  ask  for  plantains  ?— *• 
A.  Yes,  they  do,   frequently. 

Q.  6893.  Sir  George  Young — Have  you  any  complaints  of 
the  quality  of  the  rice  in  the  hospital  ? — A.  No,  none.  Some- 
times it  is  a  little  yellower  than  at  others  but  it  appears  to  be 
Tery  excellent  rice. 
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i>r.  B,  Huimm.      Q,    6894.  But  the  CooHes,  do  they  complain  ?— A.  No,  they 
2tjdS«pt.i870.  have  never  complained  to  me  about  it. 

Q.  6895.  Do  you  send  any  cases  to  the  Colonial  Hospital  ?— 
A.  Very  rarely ;  if  it  is  a  very  bad  ulcer  indeed,  and  I  think 
amputation  necessary,  and  I  think  they  can  perhaps  be  located 
there  better  than  in  the  estates  hospital,  I  sometimes  send  them ; 
but  very  rarely ;  I  may  remark,  that  all  my  hospitals  are  so  near 
to  Georgetown,  that  we  can  supply  them  with  beef  without  any 
difficulty.  Perhaps  if  I  were  in  a  more  remote  part  of  the  coun- 
try I  might  be  obliged  to  send  them  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  6896.  From  the  more  remote  hospitals  it  might  be  neces« 
sary  to  send  them  ? — A.  It  might,  if  they  had  any  difficulty  of 
getting  animal  diet ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  estates  that  I  attend. 

Q.  6897.  Have  you  complete  discretion  whether  you  will  send 
a  patient  to  the  Colonial  Hospital  or  keep  him  ? — ^A.  I  think  so, 
undoubtedly.  In  fact  I  have  never  asked  any  questions  about 
it  when  I  have  done  so. 

Q.  6898.  Has  any  objection  ever  been  made  ? — A.  None. 

Q.  6899.  Should  you  say  the  amount  paid  for  a  patient  in 
the  Colonial  hospital,  25  cents  per  day,  is  on  an  average  more  or 
less  than  a  bad  case  would  cost  on  an  estate's  hospital  ? — A. 
Much  less. 

Q.  6900.  Were  you  ever  asked  to  send  cases  to  the  Colonial 
Hospital  ? — A.  No ;  never. 

Q.  6901.  Do  you  find  your  requisitions  as  to  improvements 
in  the  hospital  arrangements  are  satisfactorily  attended  to  ?— - 
A.  Invariably ;  in  fact,  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  indeed 
if  I  ordered  a  man  medical  comforts,  such  as  brandy  and  wine  and 
so  on,  if  he  did  not  get  them.  I  should  immediately  make  a 
memorandum  to  that  effect. 

Q.  6902.  But  as  to  improvements  in  the  hospital  buildings, 
and  so  forth  ? — A.  Well,  that  Dr.  Shier  generally  does ;  I  have 
never  made  suggestions  about  the  hospital  at  all,  they  are 
generally  built  under  his  directions. 

Q.  6903.  With  regard  to  cleanliness  and  regulations,  with 
regard  to  maintenance  of  order,  would  those  come  under  you  ?— - 
A.  Yes;  they  come  immediately  nnder  my  notice. 
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Q.  6904.  Did  you  ever  have  occasion  to  institute  a  prose-  ^*  ^  igwM^* 
cution  under  this  Act? — A.  No.  I  have  great  difficulty ssndSepfclsnr 
in  getting  the  "*<  immigrants  to  pull  off  their  dirty  gar- 
ments and  put  on  the  hospital  clothing.  In  fact,  I  frequently 
find  they  put  on  the  hospital  clothing  over  their  own  garments, 
and  they  are  very  much  annoyed  when  I  tell  them  to  change 
them,  in  fact  they  denude  themselves,  and  the  moment  I  am  seen 
going  up  the  hospital  steps  they  are  running  in  every  direction 
for  their  clothes. 

Q.  6905.  Mr.  Mitchell — Do  you  consider  it  necessary  for 
health  ? — A.  Undoubtedly,  that  they  should  wear  hospital  shirts 
while  in  hospital.  They  ought  to  have  a  bath  on  admission,  and 
have  proper  clothing  substituted  for  their  old  rags.  I  have 
given  orders  to  that  effect. 

Q.  6906.  Sir  George  Young — ^Would  any  admissible  alteration 
in  the  style  of  hospital  clothing,  as  to  the  character  of  the  stuff, 
get  over  that  difficulty  ? — A.  You  mean  as  regards  clothing  ? 

Q.  6907.  Yes  ;  their  objection  to  the  hospital  clothing  ? — A.  I 
do  not  think  so,  I  believe  it  is  inherent. 

Q.  6908.  The  objection  to  clean  clothes  ? — Ai  Yes. 

Q.  6909.  Mr.  Mitchell — Not  to  the  description  of  dress  ?— • 
A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so.  They  prefer  their  own  clothing.  I 
see  them  in  the  Georgetown  Jail.  They  have  worn  their  old 
clothes  so  long  around  their  loins  that  they  are  covered  with 
vermin  and  itch,  and  we  are  obliged  to  keep  them  separate  from 
the  other  prisoners. 

Q.  6910.  Do  you  ever  have  to  complain  of  their  being  an 
insufficient  amount  of  hospital  clothing  ? — A.  No  ;  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have.  If  I  think  there  is  I  immediately  write  a  requisi- 
tion. Sometimes  we  have  an  influx  of  patients;  indeed,  just 
now  we  have  more  patients  than  I  have  known  for  a  long  time. 
There  always  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Q.  6911.  In  that  case  are  they  all  supplied  with  hospital 
clothes  ? — ^A.  They  are  all  supplied  with  them. 

Q.  6912.  Sir  George  Young — Is  there  a  list  in  the  hospital  of 
the  immigrants  on  the  estate  ? — A.  There  ought  to  be.  I  know 
there  is  at  the  Diamond.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  at  every 
hospital.  I  do  not  write  the  ages  myself;  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  remember  their  ages.     The  dispenser  generally  refera  to  his 

W2 
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^*  fL-fil!*"* '"'  ^^  *^®  immigrants,  which  gives  their  ages  on  arrivalj  and  fills 
82ndSept  1870  them  in. 

Q.  6913.  That  list,  where  it  exists,  would  show  the  number  of 
immigrants  on  the  estate  ? — A.  Yes, 

Q,  6914.  Would  you  consider  a  decided  deficiency  of  accom- 
modation in  the  hospital  a  subject  for  your  remark,  or  would 
you  leave  it  to  Dr.  Shier  ? — A.  To  Dr.  Shier,  I  think.  In  fact, 
I  hare  never  inquired  how  many  immigrants  there  were  on  the 
estates  until  very  lately. 

Q.  6915.  The  President — Do  you  recollect  a  case  when  there 
were  more  patients  in  hospital  than  there  were  beds  for  ? — ^A. 
Oh  yes ;  I  have  seen  that,  not  continuously,  but  arising  finoln 
a  great  number  of  people  coming  in  with  ulcers. 

Q.  6916.  What  do  you  do  then  ? — A.  Make  beds  for  them  on 
the  floor  until  proper  beds  can  be  supplied ;  but  as  a  rule  the  hos- 
pitals are  all  filled  up  with  beds. 

Q.  691 7.  On  the  floor  in  the  hospital  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  6918.  Sir  George  Young — You  say  you  never  inquired  how 
many  immigrants  were  on  the  estate  until  lately.  Do  you  mean  that 
your  attention  has  been  called  to  that  of  late  ? — A.  No.  I  spoke 
of  certain  inquiries  I  was  making  to  ascertain  the  number  of  im- 
migrants that  were  on  estates  that  I  attended. 

Q.  6919.  Does  not  making  beds  on  the  floors  overcrowd  the 
hospitals  ? — A.  We  do  not  place  them  so  close  together.  It  is 
not  the  general  practice,  it  is  an  exception  when  such  things  are 
done  ;  the  hospitals  have  always  got  a  sufficient  number  of  beds ; 
but   I  have  kuown  such  things  happen. 

Q.  6920.  That  is  15  for  the  first  100,  and  5  per  cent  after- 
wards ? — A.  Yes  ;  for  instance  the  hospital  of  plantation  Provi- 
dence has  recently  been  enlarged  ;  we  have  not  got  our  comple- 
ment of  beds  yet,  and  I  have  got  some  patients  on  the  floor.  I 
do  not  think  they  suffer  any  disadvantage  from  it  in  the  way 
1  have  it  arranged.  If  you  leave  the  Coolies  alone,  they  will  all 
huddle  together,  they  do  not  like  much  air  and  I  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  the  windows  open. 

Q.  6921.  But  in  the  new  hospital  at  Providence  there  will  be 
room  for  all  those  beds  ? — A.  Yes,  the  beds  are  being  made,  it 
is  an  addition  to  the  hospital. 
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Q.  6922.  I  am  supposing  the  case  of  an  hospital  where  you  ^^  ^\  Huuon. 
have  the  full  complement  of  beds  but  still  you  have  more  patients  22adSeptl870 
in  it  ? — A.  Well^  it  does  not  often  arise  if  it  does  happen ;  it  is 
not  for  long;  perhaps  a  week  or  so. 

Q.  6923.  Are  the  beds  the  same  throughout  all  the  hospitals  ? 
—A.  Generally  speaking. 

Q.  6924.  What  are  they  made  of? — A,  Made  of  wood;  just 
a  woodea  stretcher  with  a  stuffed  sack ;  and  they  havQ  blankets 
also. 

Q.  6925.  What  are  the  sacks  stuffed  with  ?  —A.  With  the 
plantain  leaf ;  it  forms  very  excellent  bedding;  and  beine^  very 
common  here^  we  can  renew  it  as  often  as  we  like;  it  is  very 
plentiful. 

Q.  6926.  Mr.  Cowie — Would  you  ask  with  regard  to  the 
hospitals  Dr.  Hutson  has  experience  of,  whether  he  thinks  there 
is  BufEicient  space  left  between  the  beds?— -A.  I  have  said  there 
was,  and  that  they  are  not  overcrowded  at  all. 

Q.  6927.  The  President — The  space  between-  the  beds  is  laid 
down  by  Ordinance,  is  it  not  ?'— A.  Yes. 

Q.  6928,  Mr.  Mitchell — Is  it  laid  down  in  regulations  framed 
under  a  certain  Ordinance^  or  stated  in  the  body  of  the  Ordin- 
ance itself? — A.  I  really  cannot  tell,  but  I  know  there  is  a  rule, 
laid  down.     I  think  there  is  about  three  feet  between  the  beds. 

Q.  6929.  The  President — And  six  feet  in  the  gang  way,  if  I 
mistake  not  ?-^-A.  Yes,  1  believe  so. 

Q.  6930.  The  Medical  Committee  was  to  draw  up  rules,  I 
think,  but  they  never  did  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  6931.  Do  you  find  relief  from  not  having  those  rules? — 
A.  Well ;  I  cannot  say,  things  work  very  well ;  I  cannot  say  it 
would  be  any  improvement.  At  least,  I  never  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  the  hospitals  I  have  had  charge  of;  in  fact,  I  am 
never  interfered  with  in  any  way. 

Q,  6932.  If  these  were  rules^  probably  you  would  be  inter- 
fered with  ? — A.  Possibly.  Dr.^  Shier  i&j^the  only  person  who  visits 
the  hospitals,  he  makes  any  suggestions   he  thinks  proper,  of 
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i¥.  B.  Buistm.  course  the  managen  inspect  them  to  see  that  the  nurses   are 
SSadSilit  1870  doing  their  dnty. 

Q.  6983.  But  were  a  less  considerate  person  than  Dr.  Bhier 
to  hold  the  appointment  he  does^  it  might  be  disagreeable  in  not 
having  those  mles  ? — ^A.  Well^  it  might  be. 

Q.  6934.  The  President — Have  yon  any  question  you  wish  to 
put^  Mr.  Cowie  ? 

Q.  6935.  Mr.  Cowie — ^There  are  two  or  three  questions  I  would 
like  to  put.  I  should  like  Dr.  Hutson  to  be  asked,  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  doctors  here,  whether  in  any  occasional 
dispute  between  them  and  the  manager,  it  would  be  ruled  by 
the  manager  or  referred  to  the  attorney  or  proprietor  ? — A.  It 
would  be  referred  to  the  proprietor  or  the  attorney,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  proprietor.  At  least,  I  should  refer  any  differ- 
ence  of  opinion  that  I  would  have  with  the  manager  to  the 
attorney  of  the  estate. 

Q.  6936.  The  President — ^You  never  had  any  occasion  to  refer 
any  ? — ^A.  Never,  and  I  have  been  attending   estates  since  1844. 

Q.  6937.  Mr.  Cowio — ^I  had  intended  putting  the  question 
generally,  whether  doctors  practically  are  subject  to  the  orders  of 
the  managers  ? — ^A.  I  should  think  not.  I  have  been  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  I  have  never  experienced  anything  of 
the  kind,  on  the  contrary  I  have  always  found  them  most  willing 
to  carry  out  any  suggestions  made  by  the  medical  men. 

Q.  6938.  Then,  sir,  I  should  like  you  to  ask  Dr.  Hutson 
this  question,  whether  he  thinks  the  present  system  of  uni* 
form  hospital  rations  is  a  good  one  ? — A.  I  do  not  see 
how  you  could  remedy  it  very  well,  when  yon  have  a 
number  of  people  to  provide  for ;  if  one  man  wanted  this 
kind  of  diet  and  another  that  it  would  lead  to  concision.  I 
know  that  in  some  of  my  hospitals  some  say  they  prefer  ordinary 
diet  and  some  Coolie  diet ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
if  they  all  got  one  scale  of  diet.  I  invariably  give  the  Chinese 
ordinary  diet,  and  the  Coolies  too  if  they  want  it. 

Q.  6939.  Sir  George  Young — Then  you  would  prefer  still  greater 
uniformity  in  the  scale  ? — ^A.  Yes,   I  think  so. 

Q.  6940.  Mr.   Cowie — ^The  uniform  diet  seems  to  me  rather 
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repulsive^  and  I  want  to  know  if  it  would  not  be  better  varied  Of,  b.  Eu%mk. 
more  than  it  is  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  how  you  could  alter  it  much.  ^ftidS^lSTO 
Rice  is  the  principal  article  of  food  these  people  use  themselyes 
in  their  houses,  and  I  do  not 'know  how  you  could  vary  it  except 
you  make  soup  for  them.    On  some  estates  they  make  pea  soup 
and  very  excellent  it  is. 

Q.  6941.  The  President — Do  you  know  whether  the  diet 
tables  generally  are  the  same  as^at  the  Colomial  Hospital  f — • 
A.  That  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  6942.  Sir  George  Young — Can  you  procure'  a  copy  of 
the  diet  tables  at  the  estates'  hospitals  ? — ^A.  Yes.  I  think  I 
have  a  memorandum  in  my  pocket  taken  from  one  of  the  boards  : 
ordinary  diet  consists  of  8  o«s.  of  bread,  8  oass.  salt  fish,  1  os. 
butter  or  2  of  pork,  24  ozs.  cooked  plantains  without  husk^ 
and  2  ozs.  sugar. 

Q.  6943.  Will  you  allow  us  to  keep  that  for  a  short  time  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  6944.  The  President— That  also  is  laid  down  in  the  Ordi- 
dinance? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  so ;  they  have  printed  copies  in 
the  hospitals. 

Q.  6946.  Mr.  Mitchell — Is  that  the  same  scale  of  diet  that 
was  laid  down  in  1859  P — ^A.  I  cannot  tell  the  date. 

Q.  694C.  Mr.  Cowie— Would  you  ask  Dr.  Hutson  whether, 
from  what  he  has  seen  himself,  he  is  satisfied  with  the  quality 
of  food  that  is  supplied  in  the  hospitals  ?—  A.  I  think  I  said 
so  just  now  before  you  came  in. 

Q.  6947.  There  is  only  one  other  question,  it  may  possibly  have 
been  put,  whether  there  is  any  practice  on  the  part  of  medi- 
cal men  to  discharge  patients  before  they  are  properly  cured  ? — 
A.  I  never  do.  Sometimes  when  their  ulcers  are  nearly  cured, 
and  only  require  strapping,  I  make  a  memorandum  that  they  are 
discharged  at  their  own  request ;  for  instance,  I  discharged  a  man 
this  morning,  who  said  he  wished  to  go  out.  I  did  not  think 
the  state  of  the  ulcer  was  such  as  to  prevent  his  working ;  that 
was  on  the  Providence  estate. 

Q.  6948.  Whose  opinion  determines  whether  a  man  is,  fit  to 
ffo  out  of  hospital  or  not  ? — A.  The  medical  man.     Frequently 
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I  am  requested  to  discharge  them ;  at  leasts  they  request  me  to 
Ar.  &  Mmmm.  discharge  them^  aud  I  will  not  do  si^ 

2SiidS€Dtl870 

Q.  6949.  It  rests    witk    you?— A.  C5ertainly.     Frequently 
^people  oonse  to  jne  at  the  hospital^  and  I  write  ''  not  sick^  duty/' 
«   ■        against  their  namea  in  the  book. 

Q.  6960.  Mr.  Mitehell-— Is  this  printed  scale  the  MUie  aa 
youra  ? — ^A.  yes ;  it  is  a  fac  simile. 

•V 

Sir  George  Young — I  did  not  quite  understand  the  last  ques- 
tion and  answer. 

Mr.  Cowie— My  question  was^  with  whom  it  rested  to 
determine  whether  a  man  was  to  be  diacharged  or  not*  Dr. 
Hutson  says  with  the  medical  man. 

Q.  6951.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — If  a  man  in  the  hospital  comes 
to  the  medical  attendant  you  write  in  the  case  book  ?^  A.  I 
inspect  all  the  people  in  the  hospital  and  if  there  are  any  fit  to 
be  discharged,  I  write  on  their  boards  ''  Discharged  cured'' ;  but 
every  day  there  are  a  number  of  people  applying  for  admission 
into  the  hospital  ;  a  great  many  of  them  are  no.t  sick,  they  want 
to  shirk  work.  Consequently  I  am  obliged  to  write  opposite 
their  name  ''  Not  sick,  duty/'  which  means  that  they  are  fit  for 
work,  and  that  I  do  not  consider  them  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the 
hospital ;  if  1  have  any  doubt  at  all  of  course  I  give  them  the 
benefit  of  it.  In  all  the  estates  I  have  there  are  certain  maling- 
erers, who  make  the  hospital  a  sort  of  resort  and  I  am  obliged  to 
be  very  particular  with  them. 

The  President — Then,  we  will  not  detain  you  longer.  Dr.  Hutson. 

• 

Dr.  Hutson — Will  you  allow  me  before  I  go  to  make  one  ob- 
servation. Mr.  Jenkins  the  other  day  drew  attention  to  Cumin^s 
Lodge.  I  am  the  medical  attendant  who  succeeded  Dr.  MacAulay, 
and  I  beg  to  say  that  I  never  read  the  remark  that  is  said  to 
have  been  put  into  the  journal  of  the  estate.  I  practised  for 
the  estate. 

Sir  George  Young — It  has  not  been  said  that  there  waa  any 
remark,  but  a  question  was  put  that  implied  it  was  there. 

Dr.  Hutson — I  practised  for  the  estate  before  Dr.  MacAulay, 
in  1869.  Mr.  Clennentson  thought  it  advisable  to  make  a  cl^aoge, 
find  I  went  home  in  1860,  and  when  I  qapae  back  in  1861  Mr. 
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Glementson  came  to  me  and  rcquestBd  I  iFOuld  take  charge  of  ^»  g»  gn^wm 
the  estate  again.   I  believe  Dr.  MacAulay  and  he  had  some  little  22iiase!pt.W0 
difference.    I  never  saw  any  such  remarks  in  any  of  the  booksj 
so  far  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  J,  C.  Clarke,  sworn. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Oliver — Before  this  witness  is  examined,  may  1 
make  one  statement  ?  In  my  evideqpe  as  connected  with  Mr. 
Clarke  the  other  day;  I  am  very  sorry  I  made  a  mistake.  I 
said  he  was  discharged  from  the  Enterprise  estate  and  I  was 
under  that  impression  until  I  went  back  to  the  ofSce.  I  have 
since  found  that  he  resigned  his  situation ;  he  was  not  discharged 
by  the  attorney.  I  think  it  is  only  due  to  Mr.  Clarke  that  I 
should  state  that  before  he  is  examined. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Clarke  was  then  commenced.  ^-  ^^Jj^^^ 

22iidS'epfc.l870 
Q.  6952.  Sir  George  Young — Your  name  is ? — ^A.  John        * 

C.  Clarke. 

Q.  6958.  John ?— A.  John  Charles  Clarke.     You  will  al- 

low  me  to  mention  before  the  examination  proceeds  on  this 
question,  which  appears  to  be  a  very  vexed  one,  that  I  consider 
it  is  due,  not  only  in  justice  to  myself,  but  to  the  planting  inter* 
est,  that  I  should  be  examined. 

Q,  6954.  We  understand  you  were  manager  of  pin.  Enterprise  ? 
— A.  I  was. 

Q.  6955.  Frbm  what  time  ?— A.  From  1867. 
Q.  6956.  Till  when?— A.  Till  1869. 

Q.  6957.  You  wish  to  make  a  statement  to  us  as  to  certain 
transactions  that  took  place  then  in  1867  ? — A.  I  wish  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  reftiting  certain  statements,  and  of  explaining 
that  the  facts  have  been  represented  to  you  wrongly  by  both  Mr. 
Crosby,  Mr.  Des  Voeux,  and  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Q.  6958.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  statement  of 
the  circumstances  in  your  own  way  ? — A.  A  short  time  after 
going  to  the  Enterprise  estate,  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  some  immigrants  refused  to  work  any  longer 
at  the  cane-carrier.  I  think  they  were  ten  in  number.  The 
overseer  came  and  reported  it  to  me^  and  I  went  down  to  the 


V.        « 


r# 
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X  C.  Clairk$.  buildings  and  remonstrated  with  the  people.  There  was  a  box  o* 
ttadfleptWO  liquoi  half  full  and  they  refused  to  continue  to  throw  the  canes 
to  fill  that  box  of  liquor.  I  remonstrated  with  them^  but  they 
would  not  do  it ;  they  made  the  excuse  that  they  were  sick.  I 
then  gave  the  overseer  orders  to  take  them  to  the  hospital.  Hiey 
were  taken  to  the  hospital  and  given  in  charge  to  the  sick  nurse. 
There  not  being  sufficient  vacant  beds  in  the  men's  ward  and  the 
women's  ward  being  vacant  with  the  exception  of  one  woman 
suffering  from  partial  blindness^  they  were  sent  into  the  women's 
ward,  the  woman  that  was  suffering  from  partial  blindness  being 
allowed  to  go  home  for  the  night.  I  did  not  visit  the  hospital 
myself  that  evening^  but  I  gave  the  overseer  instructions  to  see 
that  they  received  the  usual  hospital  rations,  such  as  tea  and 
other  things,  for  the  night.  On  visiting  the  hospital  in  the 
morning,  between  8  and  9  o'clock,  I  found  that  these  people  were 
not  in  the  women's  ward.  In  order  to  shew  their  diBpleasure^ 
instead  of  availing  themselves  of  the  women's  ward,  they  huddled 
,  themselves  together  in  the  women's  bath-room.  After  paying  my 
usual  visit  to  the  other  ward  of  the  hospital,  I  gave  the  sick 
nurse  instructions  that  if  the  medical  practitioner  did  not  visit 
the  estate  that  day — it  was  not  his  day,  but  occasionally  he  used 
to  visit  it  two  days  running.  I  must  explain  how  he  occasionally 
visited  two  days  running.  He  practised  for  the  next  estate,  and 
he  used  to  drive  through  Enterprise.  If  he  had  any  particular 
case  at  Nonpareil,  he  always  visited  the  hospital  at  Enterprise  at 
the  same  time.  On  leaving  the  hospital  I  told  the  sick  nurse 
that  in  the  event  of  his  not  visiting  the  hospital  that  day — these 
people  complained  of  being  sick  and  having  a  pain  in  their 
bowels,  which  I  did  not  believe — I  told  him  to  give  them  a  dose 
of  salts,  and  to  leave  the  door  open,  so  that  whenever  they  chose 
to  go*  home  they  could  go  to  their  work.  That  is  the  circum- 
stance as  far  as  the  hospital  is  concerned.  What  Mr.  Crosby 
said  was  that  I  locked  them  up  in  the  privy.  I  must  mention  at 
the  same  time  that  the  privy  would  only  hold  about  two  people, 
and  was  led  to  by  a  passage  18  or  20  feet  in  length  from  the 
hospital. 

Q.  6959.  How  far  from  the  bath-room  ?— A.  A  little  over  12 
feet.  I  suppose  you  will  visit  the  estate  and  have  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  it. 

Q.  6960.  But  I  want  to  know  now? — A.  About  12  feet,  as 
near  as  I  remember.  The  privy  alluded  to  was  divided  by  a 
partition  so  as  to  make  one  side  available  for  the  men  and  the 
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otler  for  the  women ;  so  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  utter  im-  /•  0.  Clarke, 

possibiHty  that  you  could  lock  10  men  up  in  the  privy  of  an  22nd^pti870 

hospital  that  was  capable  of  holding  only  two.    I  must  also  add  that 

there  were  only  three  locks  on  the  hospital^  one  on  the  entrance  to 

the  gftUery^  one  on  the  men's   and  the  other  on  the  women's 

ward,  so  there  would  be  no  earthly  possibility  of  locking  them  up 

in  the  privy  as  alluded  to  by  Mr.   Crosby  and  Mr.  Gallagher. 

The  passage  &om  both  the  men's  and  women's  wards  was  entirely 

open  for  them  from  the  entrance  of  the  privy  and  bath-room. 

Q.  6961.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  understand  that  the 
'  door  was  left  open  between  'th^  women's  ward  and  th^  bath-room 
where  they  Wcte  ? — ^A.  Yds ;  there  was  no  lock  upon  that  at  all. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  iis  a  bolt  on  the  door  inside, 
so  that  the  wdlnen  can  fasten  themselves  in  when  bathing ;  there- 
fore if  they  were  locked  in  they  locked  themselves  in  on  the 
inside.  I  must  also  add  &t  the  same  time,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection — indleM  I  am  convinced — that  neither  Mr,  Crosby  nor 
Mr.  Gallagher  had  se'^n  the  evidence  taken  before  the  magistrate, 
and  their  evidence  was  given  fronl  hearsay,  that  I  had  locked  the 
people  up  in  the  privy: 

Sir  George  Young — t  may  explain  that  my  impression  is  that 
Mr.. Crosby  told  ils  he  had  not  sebn  the  evidence  given  before  thb 
milgistrate,  and  that  what  he  said  to  us  was  ndt  from  any  evidence 
he  had'  himself  as  to  knowledgie  of  the  facts,  but  from  the  com- 
plaints that  were  made  to  him.  He  said  there  were  complaints 
made. 

Mr.  Clarke — I  believe  those  complaints  were  framed  by  Mr. 
Crjosby  himself;  I  must  also  mention  that  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  conspiracy  connected  with  this  case,  which  I  am  aboiit 
to  exj^ain.  I  had  had  occasion  about  two  or  three  we^ks  previous 
to  this  circumstance  to  remove  a  watchman*  who  I  had  found  sleeps 
ing  4t  his  post  at  one  o'clock  at  night.  Of  course,  as  he  wds  in- 
dentured to  the  estate,  it  was  my  duty  to  send  him  to  other  Work, 
which  he  was  doing  about  three  weeks  beford  this  case  in  qtiestiom 
As  soon  as  these  circumstances  took  place,  he  went  &t  7  o'clock 
at  night  to  the  Coolie  barber  on  the  estate  and  got  his  hair  cut 
close  t6  the  skuU,  for  which  he  paid  the  barber.  He  then  incited 
these  peei^e  to  go  to  town,  and  befcnre  daylight  in  the  moming 
they  ware  down  at  Mr.  Crosby's  office.  He  himself  made  a  change 
against  md  of  having  cut  hib  hair  close  to  thie  skulL 

Q.  6M9.  U  it  ybur  iiki)[>re!lsi<in  thttt  the  i^htt^ewas'mUde  before 
the  a£Fair  in  the  hospital  ? — A.  These  people  were  put  in  the  ho8« 
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j.aCUrfc#.  pital  and  got  ont  during  the  day.     In  the  erening  he  went  to 
Hbas^USTO  the  barber  and  got  him  to  cnt  his  hair.     He  then  went  to  the 
•        hoasea  of  the  people  and  incited  them  to  make  this  complaiat 
against  me. 

Q.  6968.  What  waa  the  name  of  this  man  ? — A.  Japie.  He 
was  a  notorious  character ;  he .  incited  the  people.  They  came 
and  told  me  sOj  and  they  went  down  to  Mr.  Crosby  and  he  made 
out  a  charge  against  me  of  haying  cut  the  man's  hair. 

Q.  6964.  Do  you  mean  charges  were  framed  in  the  Immigra- 
tion office  ? — A.  Well,  they  came  to  me  from  the  office  by  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Crosby,  so  if  he  did  not  frame  them  himself 
they  must  be  framed  at  his  office.  That  charge  was  one  of  the 
first  that  was  heard  by  the  magistrate.  It  was  dismissed,  and  I 
may  say  it  waa  the  only  charge  I  had  an  opportunity  of  producing 
any  eridence  in.  On  that  charge  being  dismissed,  the  magistrate 
himsdf  recommended  me  to  bring  the  man  up  for  perjury.  The 
other  case  in  question  of  course  was  given  against  me.  I  made 
no  defence  at  the  time,  as  I  intended  to  let  the  matter  go  oyer 
to  the  Beyiew  Court  by  the  advice  of  my  lawyer. 

Q.  6965.  Mr.  Cowie — ^Will  you  ask,  did  he  make  no  statement 
before  the  magistrate  to  the  effect  of  that  he  has  given  to-day  ? — 
A.  No ;  I  did  not  make  any  statement,  because  the  whole  matter, 
with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Smith,  was  going  to  be  reviewed.*    I  made 
no  statement  at  all  to  that  effect.     I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  had 
been  allowed  to  make  it,  or  if  I  had  made  a  statement,  it  is  very 
possible  the  matter  would  have  ended  quite  differently.     I  must 
also  mention  that  these  people  in  question,  on  the  morning  they 
were  to  appear  before  the  magistrate,  came  up,  not  all,  but  six 
or  eight,  with  one  of  the  drivers,  and  particularly  requested  that 
I  would  not  allow  them  to  go  to  Court  against  me,  as  it  was  no 
wish  of  theirs,  for  they  had  b^en  bribed  by  a  man  called  Bondy 
and  this  Japie,  and  did  not  wish  to  appear  against  me.     I  told 
them  I  had  no  power  to  prevent  them  from  going ;  it  was  not  in 
my  hands  at  all ;  it  had  gone  over  to  the  hands  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.     I  was  fined  in  the  sum  of  f  260  or  260  days'  imprison- 
ment, which  with  the  expenses  altogether  amounted  to  $825  12.   I 
did  not  go  into  the  Beview  Court  in  consequence  of  iiie  head  of 
the  firm  of  Sandbach,  Parker,  and  Co.  requesting  that  I  would  let 
the  matter  rest.     They  were  my  employers  at  the  time.     Of 
course,  I  was  bound  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  and  I  did  so. 

0. 6966.  Sir  George  Young — On  irhat  grounds  should  yoq 
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have  takea  your  case  to  the  Court  of  Review  ?— A.  By  the  ad-  /•  0,  eia/rlc$, 
yice  of  my  lawyer,  Mr.  William  Smith.  S2ndS^tl870 

Q.  6967,  Do  you  know  on  what  grounds  he  would  apply  for 
a  review  ? — ^A.  First,  on  the  ground  that  I  was  illegally  prosecu- 
ted  I  think. 

Q.  6968.  How  illegally  ? — ^A.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  have  a 
very  shorfc  matter  to  mention  to  finish  my  explanation.  In  order 
to  show  there  was  no  dissatisfaction  between  myself  and  the 
people  generally,  during  the  time  these  cases  were  pending 
against  me,  several  old  Coolies  on  the  estate.  Whose  term  of 
service  had  expired,  on  Mr.  Gallagher  coming  to  the  estate 
to  re-indenture  them,  told  him  distinctly,  they  had  heard  a 
rumour  that  the  (Governor  had  given  orders  for  my  removal  from 
the  estate. 

Q.  6969.  Did  Mr.  Crosby  or  Mr.  Gallagher  come  ?— A.  Mr. 
Gallagher.  And  under  those  conditions  they  would  decline  to 
take  bounty ;  they  would  prefer  waiting,  and  if  I  were  to  go  they 
would  follow  me ;  or  in  the  event  of  my  being  continued  on  the 
estate,  they  would  then  take  bounty,  and  remain  on  the  estate, 
which  they  did  afterwards.  I  mention  these  particulars  to  shew 
that  there  was  no  general  dissatisfiustion  on  the  estate.  I  inden- 
tured on  the  estate  about  60  old  immigrants,  and  at  the  time  I 
was  leaving  the  estate  a  good  many  came  up  and  asked  me  to 
cancel  their  indentures ;  I  asked  their  reason,  they  said  their  rea- 
son was  that  they  would  go  to  the  next  estate  I  went  to  and  take 
bounty  there,  and  that  if  they  had  known  I  was  going  to  leave 
the  estate  they  would  not  indenture  to  the  estate.  I  must 
also  mention  that  I  have  been  in  the  Colony  13  years  and  it  is 
the  first  complaint  on  record  against  me.  The  first  and  only 
complaint. 

Q.  6970.  Have  you  finished  what  you  wished  to  say  ? — ^A.  I 
have. 

Q.  6971.  Did  your  lawyer  explain  to  you  under  what  circum- 
stances you  would  stand  supposing  you  put  ofi^  your  defence  on 
the  chance  of  a  review  ? — A.  He  told  me  I  was  illegally  prose- 
cuted, firstly ;  that  he  said  to  the  magistrate  when  he  gave  notice 
of  review ;  and  secondly  he  said  there  was  no  evidence  there  but 
what  he  could  quash  in  the  Court  of  Review.  He  said  he  could 
quash  the  whole  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Review. 

CL  6972.  The  whole  proceedings  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  quash  the  whote 
prooeedings  ia  the  Court  of  Beview« 
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J.  c.  ctsru       CL  6978.  There  is  an  important  difference  between  the  two 
a2nd8«iA1870  ^'^^''B* »  hecaose  qaasbing  the  proceedinga  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  getting  rid  of  evidence  ? — A.  Well^  those  were  bis  words, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  that  be  could  qaash  the  proceedings. 

Q.  6074.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  of  the  first  case 
that  was  tried? — ^A.  That  was  the  man  with  respect  to  the 
shared  headj  the  man  who  said  I  cut  his  hair  off. 

Q.  6976.  Do  yon  remember  whether  that  man  brought  more 
than  one  comjdaint  against  you  ? — A.  He  did ;  he  brought  two,  | 

one  for  beating  him. 

Q.  6976.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  of  that  com* 
plaint  ? — ^A.  The  one  in  which  he  accused  me  of  assault  ? 

Q.  6977.  Yes.  The  complaint  of  assault  ? — ^A.  Yes;  I  remem- 
ber the  circumstances. 

Q.  6978.  That  one  he  gained,  I  think ;  but  die  other  was  dis« 
missed  ? — A.  I  was  fined  fi>r  that,  sir,  |20,  I  think,  if  I  remem* 
ber  well.  But  if  I  might  be  aUowed  to  remark,  I  consider  there 
was  tyranny  in  the  whole  proceedings  against  me,  with  respect  to 
the  case. 

Q.  6979.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  of  the  diaiges 
which  were  brought  against  these  people,  or  some  of  them  ? — A« 
Against  them  ?  Some  of  them,  for  absenting  themselves  from  the 
estate,  without  going  to  the  magistrate  of  the  district  to  lay  their 
grievances  before  him.  They  were  brought  up  for  being  absent 
without  a  pass  ftom  .me. 

Q.  6980.  There  were  charges  against  all  of  them? — A.  Na; 
there  were  charges  against  some  of  them ;  two  or  three,  perhiips, 
were  charged,  but  I  did  not  pick  those  people  out,  because  they 
were  brought  up  before  I  received  any  charge  at  all  against  me. 
I  made  a  charge  against  thirteen  people,  as  an  example,  for  goipg 
to  town  without  first  going  to  the  magi9trate  of  the  district^  or 
getting  a  pass  from  me.  Those  charges  were  brought  before  I 
received  any  notice  at  all  from  Mr.  Crosby^s  office. 

Q.  6981.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  Mr.  Crosby's  office 
had  nothing  wbaterer  to  do  with  the  prosecution? — A.  Yes;  I 
am  quite  aware  of  that;  I  was  prosecuted  by  the  Executive 
through  the  Police  Department 


Q..69iB2«  Bat  70a  speak  of  &fr.  Crosb/s  Office  ? — A.  Because  J.  a.CW^. 
the  charges  were  writtea  at  that  office.     I  saj^  with  respect  to  asndg^nflVft 
these  people  being   brought  up,   tbat  the  charges  were  made 
against  theoor  before  I  received  any  complaints  or  charges  what- 
ever. 

Q.  6983.  Were  all  those  concerned  in  the  charges  against 
yonrself  included  amongst  those-  you  punished  for  leanyig  the 
estate? — A:  No;  they  were  not. 

Q.  6984.  How  many  did  you  charge  on  that  occasion  and  send 
ta prison? — ^A,  Thirteen* 

Q.  6985.  Was  this  man  Japie  one  of  them  ? — A.  I  am  not 
very  sure ;  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  6986.  Were  any  of  those  who  were  sent  to  the  hospital  as 
you  have  described  in  the  number  who  were  charged  and  sent  to 
prison  ? — A.  Those  charges  of  mine  did  not  include  the.  whole  of 
them.  I  did  not  charge  those  people  particularly ;  the  whole 
ten  were  not  included ;  there  might  be  three  or  four  of  them. 

Q.  6987.  Three  or  four  of  those  who  were  in  the  hospital  ?—r 
A.  Yes  j  I  did  not  pick  them  out  specially.  I  brought  charges 
against  thirteen  to  make  an  example  of  the  gang  going  to  town 
without  permission. 

Q.  6988.  How  many  went  to  Mr.  Crosby's  office  ?— A.  There 
were  some  sixty^  I  think. 

Q.  6989:  Did  you  ascertain  whether  those  who  were  confined 
in  the  hospital  were  fed  ?-^A.  I  asked  the  hospital  nurse  the  uelt 
mornings  and  she  said  they  received  the  rations  equivalent  to 
what  people  in  the  hospital  had^  such  as  tea  and,  breads  and 
differeht  things. 

Q.  6990.  Did  yen  ascertain-  whether  they  were  told  that  they 
might  go  out  of  hospital  in  the  morningi  or  merely  left  ? — ^A. 
I  told  them  mysdf.  I  told  them  the  sick-  nurse  had  orders  to  give 
them  a  dose  of  salte,  and  they  might  go  when  they  chose. 

Q.  6991.  After  they  had  taken  the  salts  ?-^A.  Yes^  they  took 
the  salts  and  went  away  immediately. 

Q.  6992.  At  the  time?-^A.  I  do  not  know,  they  wei'e  away 
before  breakfast  time ;  I  went  away^  and  when  I  came  back  tb^ 
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/.  C.  Claries,  were  not  there.    They  were  not  locked  in.    They  were  locked  up 
llndSopt.1870  i^  ^^0  evening ;  it  is  customary  to  lock  the  hospital  at  night. 

Q.  6993.  How  long  had  those  men  been  working  in  the  en« 
gine  house  on  that  occasion  ?— ^A.  From  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  6994.  And  this  happened  ? — A.  About  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Q.  6996.  What  was  the  rule  in  the  engine  house  as  to  the 
work  to  be  done — that  a  certain  amount  of  work  was  to  be  done  ? 
— ^A,  A  certain  amount  of  task  was  given  out  for  the  day.  Bat 
in  consequence  of  the  machinery  not  being  in  very  good  order^ 
I  did  not  press  them.  I  asked  them  to  throw  aa  many  canes  at 
would  finish  the  box  of  liquor^  but  they  refused,  I  then  told 
them  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  6996.  Were  they  near  the  end  of  the  task  ? — ^A.  No.  I  only 
asked  them  to  finish  that  box  ;  in  consideration  of  the  machinery 
not  being  in  perfectly  good  order ;  whether  they  made  the  taak 
or  net  I  always  put  them  in  the  full  day. 

Q.  6997.  Mr.  Mitchell — How  long  would  it  have  taken  them  to 
fill  that  last  box  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Q.  6998.  Sir  George  young — ^There  is  only  one  other  question 
I  should  like  to  put  to  you ;  that  is^  were  you  aware  when  you 
decided  not  to  produce  your  evidence  in  Courts  that  you  could 
not  re-open  questions  of  fact  in  the  Court  of  Review  ? — A.  I 
was  aware  of  it ;  but  I  was  also  aware  that  in  the  Court  of  Review 
I  could  send  in  written  grievances. 

Q.  6999.  You  were  aware  that  you  could  not  re-open  ques- 
tions of  fact  ? — ^A.  No ;  but  I  was  aware  I  could  send  in  written 
grievances,  which  I  had  done  before  in  a  case  of  appeal. 

Q.  7000.  But  were  you  aware  that  whatever  you  might  write  or 
send  in  you  could  not  re-open  questions  of  fact ;  that  the  facts 
proved  in  the  Court  below  could  not  be  touched  before  the  Court 
of  Review  ?  You  might  quash  the  proceedings  on  the  ground  of 
informality;  but  were  not  you  aware  you  could  do  no  more 
than  that  f — ^A.  I  am  not  perfectly  aware  of  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  Review  Court ;  but  I  intended  to  send  in  written 
grievances.  The  explanation  which  I  have  now  given  I  should 
have  sent  in  in  wzitiDg  to  the  Review  Court.     What  I  hava 
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explained  now  I  should  have  sent  in  on  a  sheet  of  paper^  or  half  /.  Cf.  Clarke, 
a  dosen^  if  it  had  taken  so  many.     At  all  events^  I  should  have  22nd si^itiSTO 
written  it  and  sent  it  in  to  the  Review  Court, 

Q.  7001.  The  President — Since  you  lefk  Enterprise  what 
situations  have  you  held  ? — A.  I  have  been  out  of  a  situation 
since,  sir. 

The  President — Are  there  any  questions  you  would  like  to  put, 
Mr.  Cowie? 

Mr.  Cowie — Only  one  question  I  should  like  the  witness  to  be 
asked  whether  he  ever  stated  to  his  employers,  Sandbach,  Parker, 
and  Co.,  what  he  has  told  the  Commission  to-day  ? 

Q.  7002.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — Did  you  ever  send  that  statement, 
or  any  coiresponding  to  it,  to  your  employers  ? — A.  I  explained 
in  conversation  to  Mr.  Gamett  many  things ;  but  I  cannot  state 
exactly  what  the  conversation  was  about  ,*  only  the  Review  Court 
was  stopped  by  their  particular  request,  and  the  matter  ended.  It 
was  referred  to  in  the  course  of  conversation  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions ;  but  it  would  be  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  me  to  re- 
member any  conversation  which  may  have  casually  taken  place. 

Q.  7008.  Mr.  Cowie — Perhaps  the  Commissioners  would  not 
mind  pointing  the  question  in  this  way  ?  In  fact,  you  made  no 
defence  whatever  ? — ^A.  I  did  not,  because  the  matter  was  to  be 
referred  to  the  Court  of  Review.  I  made  no  defence  whatever. 
I  fully  believe  that  if  I  had  stated  what  I  have  now  done  the  matter 
would  have  ended  very  much  different.  I  should  not  have  been 
fined  |800.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  a  Coolie  to  go  and  ask 
the  manager  to  give  him  a  dose  of  oil  or  salts ;  it  is  a  thing 
which  is  commonly  done  at  their  own  request  very  frequently. 

Q.  7004.  The  President — But  the  proprietor  or  attorney, 
when  he  told  you  you  must  withdraw  the  appeal^  did  not  let  you 
pay  the  fine  out  of  your  own  pocket  ? — A.  Well,  they  did  not ; 
they  paid  half,  sir.  I  preferred  them  to  pay  the  whole,  very 
naturally ;  but  they  only  paid  half  of  it. 

Mr.  Cowie — ^I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commissioners  have 
got  it.  I  should  like  them  to  see  the  correspondence  which 
passed  in  reference  to  this  case  of  Mr.  Clarke,  between  3andbach^ 
Parker  and  Co.  and  the  Oovemment. 

Sir  Oeorge  Young — ^I  think  we  have  it« 
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J.C.ClArU.       Mr.  Coirie — ^It  was  with  reference   to  that  that  I  put    the 
StadSipt ii70  QiiM^ion  whether  Mr.  Clarke  had  ever  made  snch  a  Btatement   to 
Bandbachj  Parker  and  Co. 


John  Hopkins,  who  had  been  summoned  as  a  wkness, 
was  called  but  did  not  answer.  A  Marshal  proved  the 
service  of  the  summons. 

The  President — We  shall  adjourn  now ;  we  shall  give  notioe 
when  we  intend  to  sit  again. 

The  Commission^  then^  at  1-20  o'clock  adjourned. 
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Eighteenth  Day ;  Monday,  VI  th  October. 


The  Commission  sat  at  11  o'clock. 

The  Solicitor-General  (Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Smith)  appeared  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Cowie,  on  behalf  of  the  Planters'  Committee^  and 
Mr.  Carbery,  in  place  of  Mr.  Jenkins^  for  the  Aborigines' 
Protection  Society  and  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

Mr.  Des  Vobux's  examination  continued. 

a,W,D4tTmm. 

QL  7005.  The  President — You  will  recollect  you  are  still  upon  i^thOctTltTa 
jour  oath)  Mr.  Des  Voeax ;  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to 
Awear  you  again.  We  have  received  from  you  a  corrected  copy 
of  your  evidence^  and  the  notes  of  what  you  wish  to  add  after 
correcting  it.  Will  you  mention  what  is  the  first  correction 
jou  wish  to  have  made  ? — A.  To  supply  additional  information 
upon  some  questions,  either  by  additional  explanations  and  cor- 
i;!ections,  or  by  supplementing  some  parts  of  my  evidence. 

Sir  George  Young — ^We  need  not  go  through  the  mere  mis- 
prints which  you  have  corrected,  but  may  pass  on  at  once  to 
the  alterations  and  additions  you  wish  to  make.  ; 

Mr.  Des  Voeux — ^With  regard  to  questions  10  and  11,  the 
answers  appear  to  convey  the  impression  that  if  the  magis- 
trates' decisions  were  satisfactory  the  whole  of  the  discontent  of 
the  immigrants  would  be  done  away  with.  The  answers  seem  to 
convey  that  idea,  but  that  I  certainly  did  not  intend.  Moreover, 
I  think  that,  however  impartial  the  magistrates  may  be  in  this 
Colony,  under  the  present  system  and  under  the  present  laws, 
their  decisions  can  never  be  satisfactory. 

Q.  7006.  The  President— What  further  do  you  think  is  requi- 
site to  remove  the  discontent  which  you  believe  exists  ? — A.  I 
think  that  I  had  better  answer  that  when  we  come  to  other  ques- 
tions ;  it  is  too  large  a  subject  to  answer  in  one  question* 

Q-  7007.  Sir  George  Young — What  further  do  you  think  ne- 
cessary to  remove  this  particular  cause  of  discontent  as  to  the 
decisions  of  the  magistrates  ?  You  say  the  decisions  can  never  be 
satisfactory  even  though  the  magistrates  be  impartial.    What  im- 

X2 
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Cir.  Am  tmuf,  provement  should  you  say  would  tend  to  make  the  decisions  of  the 
17th  Oot.  1870  magistrates  satisfactory  ? — A.  The  chief  reform  required  is  some 
assistance  to  the  immigrants  in  bringing  their  cases  into  Court, 
and  which^  if  the  present  law  with  regard  to  pimishment  for  not 
working  remains^  should^  I  think,  be  done  by  the  Immigration 
Department. 

Q.  7008.  The  President — How  by  the  Immigration  Depart- 
ment ? — ^A,  There  should  be,  as  I  have  suggested  in  my  former 
evidence,  a  sufficient  staff  of  officers  whose  time  should  be  princi- 
pally occupied  in  attending  to  cases  both  for  and  against  immi- 
grants in  Court. 

Q.  7009.  Sections  98  and  99,  and  154  and  155  of  the  Conso- 
lidated Ordinance  give  the  Immigration  Agent  and  the  Inspector 
General  power  to  conduct  cases  on  behalf  of  immigrants.  Do 
you  want  anything  more  than  that  ? — A.  I  have  stated  already 
that  I  consider  the  Immigration  staff  to  be  totally  insufficient  for 
that  purpose, 

Q.  7010.  Then  you  only  want  a  sufficient  staff;  you  do  not 
want  the  law  altered,  only  a  sufficient  staff  to  carry  it  out  ? — 
A.  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  there  should  be  some  direct  punish- 
ment for  stoppage  of  wages.  But  I  wish  to  explain  that  the 
meaning  of  what  I  have  said  may.  come  out  better  imder  separate 
questions  the  answers  to  which  I  wish  to  correct. 

Q.  7011.  Will  you  answer  my  question,  if  you  please  ?  Is  it 
an  increased  staff  that  you  want,  or  do  you  want  an  alteration 
of  those  sections  of  the  Ordinance  which  still  appear  to  give  both 
the  Immigration  Agent  and  the  Inspector  General  power  to  taks 
care  of  Coolies'  interests  ? — A.  Without  referring  to  them  I 
should  not  like  to  answer.  One  very  important  thing  is  the 
power  of  a  magistrate  to  make  a  deduction  from  the  wages  part 
of  the  punishment.     That,  I  think,  should  be  done  away  with. 

Q«  7012.  Will  you  answer  my  question,  if  you  please  ? — ^A. 
To  which  section  do  you  allude  ? 

Q.  7013.  Sections  98  and  99,  and  154  and  155  ? — A.  I  think 
the  magistrate  should  have  the  means,  in  every  case  in  which  he 
desires  assistance  for  the  immigrant,  of  setting  the  Immigration 
Department  ia  motion.  In  fact  tbe  magistrate's  mere  request 
should  be  sufficient  to  obtain  some  means  of  having  the  immi- 
grant's case  put  properly  before  the  Court.  I  was  just  going  to 
Bay  that  I  think  the  provision  by  which  an  immigrant  shall  for* 
felt  f he  whole  or  an^  part  of  the  wages  due  to  him         ■■ 
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Q.  7014.  That  is  another  question  ;  my  question  was  — —  ?  ^»  it^itrjw^ 
— ^A.  There  is  nothing  more  with  regard  to  that.  I  cannot  at  17th  Oct.189^0 
this  moment  answer  the  question  any  further. 

Q.  7015.  What  is  the  next  point  to  which  you  wish  to  draw 
our  attention? — A.  Question  15. 

Sir  George  Young — That  is  only  a  misprint^  which  is  now 
corrected.     We  may  pass  on  to  your  next  material  correction.  ^ 

Mr.  Des  Voeux — ^With  regard  to  memoranda,  (question 
19,)  I  wish  to  say  more  distinctly^  if  necessary,  that  1  had  not 
the  slightest  memoranda  whatever  to  write  that  letter  from  of 
any  kind,  that  I  had  no  suggestions  from  outside^  and  that  I  am 
solely  responsible  for  it,  tvith  all  its  faults,  errors  and  defects 
included;  that  I  consulted  nobody  whatever,  and  that  the  only 
person  who  knew  of  it  at  all  was  my  confidential  clerk  who 
wrote  it  out ;  he  alone  saw  it^  or  the  substance  of  it^  before  it  -^ 
left  me  to  go  home. 

Q.  7016.  The  ''  it''  you  speak  of  means  your  letter  to  Lord 
Granville  ? — A.  Exactly.  With  regard  to  question  30, 1  corrected 
it  at  the  time,  I  see,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  sufficiently 
explained.  At  all  events,  on  reflection,  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  any  cases  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  Magistrates'  Records; 
I  have  seen  them  now,  but  I  do  not  think  I  had  at  the  time  I 
gave  the  evidence. 

Q.  7017,  Sir  George  Young — Have  you  detected  cases  now 
that  you  can  refer  to  ? — A.  For  instance,  in  the  Book  of  the 
East  Bank  district  I  find  an  immigrant  of  the  name  of  Bully 
was  fined  $20  and  costs  for  insufficient  work,  on  the  20th  Janu« 
ary,  1868.  That  was  between  the  publication  of  the  judgment  in 
Field  V.  Johan  and  the  passing  of  Ordinance  No.  9,  of  1868.     t  ' 

have  asked  for  the  record  in  that  case,  nearly  a  month  ago,  but 
it  has  not  been  sent.  I  may  mention  that  there  are  a  number 
of  papers  that  1  requested  should  be  got,  nearly  a  month  ago^ 
that  have  not  been  received.     1  have  seen  a  few  of  them. 


Q.  7018.  Have  you  found  any  other  cases  as  to  this  point, 
besides  the  one  you  have  already  mentioned  ? — A.  Well,  that  is 
the  only  one  put  down  absolutely  as  "  insufficient  work."  In  fact, 
there  are  only  two  words  inserted,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
tell  from  the  Record  Books  whether  these  are  such  cases  of  insuf- 
ficient work.  If  they  came  under  the  Consolidated  Ordinance  they 
must  have  been  under  that  section  as  to  tasks.     But  there  are 


£.•« 
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Q.lflPftFatwi.no  otlier  cases  in  the  Record  Books  that  I  can  be  sure  of.  Some^ 
}TthOci..U70  times  they  pnt  them  down  as  not  ''completing  five  tasks/^ 

Q.  7019.  Are  the  papers  you  speak  of^  as  not  having  been 
sent,  likely  to  throw  any  light  upon  this  subject? — ^A.  In  this 
particular   case   I   should  think  the  papers  would  show  it. 

Q. .  7020.  Are  the  papers  you  have  sent  for  likely  to  throw 
5'        light  upon  other  cases  besides  this  ? — A.  Yes ;    I   think  those  I 
7.   -ff      have  asked  for  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Carbery — Perhaps   the  Commissioners,  will  ask  Mr.  Des 

Voeax  if  he  remembers  tl\e  case  of  Craigen  v, ,  in  which  an 

^^feoQ  migrant  was  fined  $20  and  costs,  for  not  having  done  enongh 
and  unsatisfactory  work  on  the  23rd  June.  1868. . 

Q.  7021 .  Sir  George  Young — Would  that  come  within  the 
period  you  speak  of,  Mr.  Des  Voeux  ? — A.  No,  I  think  not     I 
£*  do   not  know  ezactlv  when  Ordinance  No*  9  of  1868  came  into 

operation ;  but  I  think  it  was  before. 


-f 


Sir  George  Young — If  you  think  it  worth  while,  perhaps  you 
will  look  up  this  '  and  other  cases  afterwards.  We  bad  better 
go  on  now,  I  think. 

The  Solicitor-General — Ordinance  No.  9  of  1868  was  passsed  in 
April. 

Mr*  Des  Vosux — But  I  do  not  know  that  it  necessarily  came 
into  operation  immediatelv. 

The  Solicitor  General — It  came  into  operation  on  publication* 
It  was  published  on  the  8th  April. 

Mr.  Des  Vosux — Then,  with  regardto  question  39,  though Ioan# 
not  recollect  what  particular  things  made  me  certain  with  regard  to 
that  being  done,  I  may  at  the  same  time  say  that  things  did 
come  under  my  observation  which  gave  me  a  belief  almost 
amounting  to  conviction  that  it  was  being  done.  After  the 
decision  in  Field  v.  Johan,  another  complaint  under  the  116  sec* 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  attorney  of  plantation  Bel  Air.  I  re* 
fused  to  receive  it,  as  disclosing  only  matter  which  the  Conrt  of 
Beview  had  held  to  be  no  offence.  That  refusal  was  so  excep* 
tipnal  a  circumstance  as  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Court  of  Policy 
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on  the  passing  of  Ordinance  No.  of  1868.  Although  not  O.l^My^ 
mentioned  by  name  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  i^th  OoLim 
that  iras  the  case  alluded  to.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  object 
of  offering  the  complaint  was  to  obtain  the  judges'  decision 
upon  it.  I  considered  tliat  if  a  new  decision  had  been  desired 
from  the  Court  of  Review  it  would  have  been  easy  to  appeal 
from  one  of  the  other  magistrates  supposing  they  had  altered 
their  course  after  the  decision  in  Field  v.  Johan ;  but  such  an 
appeal  was  never  maHe.  I  forget  exactly  the  circumstances ; 
I  remember^  with  regard  to  the  complaint,  that  it  had  evidently 
been  drawn  by  a  legal  practitioner;  it  was  very  elaborate 
.  and  occupied  two  sides  of  paper.  With  regard  to  question  50 
and.liie  following  questions,  I  am  not  correct  in  saying  that  the 
rule  can  he  enforced  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law ;  I  should 
more  properly  have  said  that  the  rule  can  be  enforced  under  the 
law,  because  reasonable  cause  can  only  be  in  rare  instances 
proved.  Evidence  on  the  part  of  employees  against  employers  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain.  Sickness  only  in  extreme  cases  can  be 
proved  by  other  than  a  doctor.  With  regard  to  question  68, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  do  not  believe  that  women 
enciente  or  nursing  young  children,  unless  they  are  ill,  or  those 
who  are  merely  weak  from  sickness,  are  kept  on  the  Hospital 
Books.  There  may  be  some  estates  where  they  are,  but  cer- 
tainly my  strong  impression  was  the  other  way  as  to  the  manyv 
And  unless  their  names  are  so  retained,  they  can  practically  be 
compelled  to  work.  Besides  persons  with  intermittent  fever,  and 
women  under  many  circumstances,  may  be  apparently  well  at  the 
time  of  the  doctor's  visit  and  yet  quite  unable  to  work  either 
shortly  before  or  shortly  afterwards. 

* 

Q.  7022.  Sir  George  Young — Putting  aside  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  can  be  compelled  under  the  law  to  work,  what  is 
your  impression  of  the  practice  on  the  estates  ?  Are  you  aware 
of  many  estates  on  which  women  with  child,  and  persons  who  are 
convalescent  arecarefully  excluded  from  the  gangs ;  orshouldyousay 
*&ereare  many  estates  on  which  not  sufficient  care  is  taken  to  that 
effect? — A.  I  am  sure  there  are  some  on  which  every  considera- 
^tion  of  that  kind  is  shewn ;  at'  least  I  have  a  very  strong  belief 
of  it.  But  the  impression  on  my  mind  always  was  that  there  were 
others  where  it  was  not  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  women  in 
that' particular  condition  can  work  to  a  very  considerable  extent ; 
but  what  I  complain  of  is  that  there  should  be  the  least  doubt 
whatever  about  permitting  them  to  be  absent  when  they  are  in 
that  condition.  I  believe  that  under  many  circumstances  women 
can  irork  up  to  the  very  last  day ;  but  that  is  not  the  point.  With 
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^'  ^'fr*  ^^*^'  regard  to  out-patients,  I  should  like  to  refer  the  Commissioners 
17th  Oct.  1870  to  a  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hincks  in  the  Court  of  Policy. 

The  Solicitor-General — Will  the  Commission  ask  here  whether 
Mr.  Des  Voeux  knows  of  any  instance  in  which  a  woman  has 
been  forced  to  work  in  that  condition. 

Q.  7023.  The  President — Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where 
a  pregnant  woman  has  been  forced  to  work  ? — ^A.  There  is  a  case 
which  went  in  on  appeal,  though  I  have  heard  since  that  there  was 
a  denial  that  the  woman  was  pregnant. 

Q,  702  If.  Sir  George  Young — What  case  do  you  mean,  one  we 
have  had  before  us  in  any  way  ? — A.  It  is  mentioned  in  my  letter 
to  Lord  Granville.  It  is  the  case  of  Carruthers  against  some- 
body, which  was  before  the  Court  of  Review.  Besides^  there  is  a 
case  since  my  time  in  which  a  woman  was  sent  to  gaol,  a 
case  from  plantation  Zeelugt  the  other  day,  in  which  a 
woman  declared  to  me  that  while  in  gaol  she  had  had  a 
miscarriage.  She  referred  me  to  the  officers  of  the  gaol  for 
corroboration  of  her  statement,  and  so  did  her  husband ;  but  of 
coarse  I  had  no  means  of  going  to  the  gaol. 

Mr.  Carbery — ^Mr.  Des  Voeux  may  perhaps  hand  in  the  name 
of  the  case,  as  he  does  not  recollect  it  at  this  moment. 

Q.  7025.  Sir  George  Young — Can  you  refer  me  to  the  pas- 
sage of  your  letter  in  which  you  speak  of  the  case  ? — ^A.  It  is  in 
a  note. 

The  Solicitor  General — It  is  in  a  note  to  section  25. 

Q.  7026.  Sir  George  Young — We  have  never  had  the  name 
of,  or  any  reference  to,  that  case,  I  think.  Have  you  got 
it  now  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  Caruthers  against  Radea,  at  planta- 
tion Houston,  I  referred  just  now  to  my  belief  about  out- 
patients. 

The  Solicitor  General — Before  we  leave  this  point,  Mr. 
Des  Voeux  mentioned  another  instance  in  which  he  said  he  knew 
the  name  of  the  woman.  Would  he  give  the  name  of  the  woman 
in  gaol  whose  name  he  knew  ? 

Mr.  Des  Voeux — I  cannot  at  present,  but  I  can  obtain  it. 

Sir  George  Young — I  think  Mr.  Des  Voeux  has  already  fur- 
nished us  with  the  name  of  that  case. 

Q.  7027.  The  Solicitor  General — Then,  perhaps,  the  Com- 
missioners would  ask  whether,  in  that  case,  the  women  had 
not  given  the  same  excuse  for  over  a  year,  and  whether 
eventually    it   was    not    proved    that    she    was    not  in    that 
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state  at  all? — A.  The  case  baa  been  in  the  Court  of  Review;  o-w.Dttrmw. 
I  could  not  answer  without  seeing  the  papers.  It  is  the  first  time  i7thOci.l'870 
I  have  heard  of  that. 

Q.  7028*  The  President — Was  it  a  case  in  which  the  woman 
had  made  belief  that  she  was  so  for  upwards  of  twelve  months  ? 
A.  I  never  heard  of  it  before.  I  had  only  just  come  into  the 
district ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  say  whether  she  was  in 
that  state  or  not ;  she  certainly  had  the  appearance  of  it. 

Q.  7029.  The  Solicitor  General — Perhaps  Mr.  Des  Voeux  may 
know  that  she  never  had  a  child  at  all? — A.  That  I  do  not  know 
anything  about.  It  is  manifestly  a  question  which  cannot  be 
decided  by  a  magistrate ;  therefore  I  think  women  ought  to  be 
absolutely  exempted  from  work  under  any  circumstances,  pos- 
sibly with  their  indenture  fee  being  lowered.  I  have  mentioned 
out-patients.  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  how  one  has  obtained 
ones  impressions  in  a  number  of  years ;  but  I  would  refer  the 
Commissioners  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Hincks  in  the  Court  of  Po- 
licy, as  reported  in  the  Creole  newspaper  of  the  5th  February,  1868, 
where  he  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  sick  nurse  had  been  pro- 
mised pay  for  attending  sick  people  in  their  own  houses.  The 
pay  was  not  given  and  consequently  the  sick  were  not  attended. 
The  Governor  mentioned  this  as  a  case  of  great  mortality  and 
great  neglect  of  the  sick. 

Q.  7030.  Sir  George  Young—- It  is  not  a  case  of  out-patients 
being  compelled  to  work  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  6031.  The  President — ^What  was  the  estate?  Because  to 
know  that  the  Governor  merely  mentioned  a  case  does  not  help  us 
at  all.  We  cannot  consider  the  thing  proved  because  we  are  told 
the  Governor  said  so  and  so  ? — A.  No;  but  I  presume  the  records 
of  the  Immigration  Department  would  afford  some  clue  to  the  case. 
Of  course,  I  cannot  search  them.  Mr.  Hincks  did  not  give  the 
case  at  the  time. 

Q.  7032.  You  do  not  know  on  what  estate  it  happened  ? — A. 
No ;  but  I  presume  the  records  of  the  Immigration  Department, 
about  that  time,  would  show  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  circum- 
stance recently  presented  to  his  mind.  With  regard  to  question 
102,  on  referring  to  the  Record  Book  of  the  East  Coast  and  East 
Bank  District,  I  find  that  prisoners  discharged  by  me  on  other 
than  Court  days  are  not  entered,  but  many  persons  arrested  for 
other  offences  than  desertion  were  discharged  at  the  Court.  Now, 
in  that   Record  Book  there  are  a  number  of  cases  in  whic]^ 
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#.ir.jy»r«Mc.  persons   are  put  down  as  discharged  for  such  offences  as  refasal 

ITIhOoLlSTO  ^^    work,    absence   from    work,   insufficient  to  workj  wilfully 

neglecting  to  work  ;  and  what  I  wanted    to  refer  to  the  papen 

connected  with  them  for  was  to  know  whether  there  were  war* 

rants  in  those  cases,  which  I  cannot  do  without  seeing  the  papers* 

Q.  7033.  Sir   George   Young — Are   those     the   papers    yon 
applied  for  a  month  ago  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  7334.  What  sort  of  papers  are  they — files  of  summonses  ? 
-«"A.  No ;  everything  connected  with  the  case  is  numbered  and 
put  apart  with  a  number  corresponding  with  the  number  in  the 
Record  Book ;  if  there  is  a  charge  or  a  warrant,  it  is  there.  It 
is  curious  with  regard  to  many  of  these  that  although  they  are 
put  down  as  discharged  in  the  Record  Book  they  do  not  appear 
in  the  Police  Journal  at  all. 

Q.  7035.  What  were  the  papers  you  asked  for  especially?— 
A.  I  have  not  the  list  of  them. 

Q.  7036.  Was  it  a  complete  set  of  these  documents  ? — A.  I 
only  sent  for  one  or  two  in  order  to  see  whether  ihey  would  give 
me  much  information.  I  should  have  sent  for  more  if  they 
had,  but  I  waited  for  a  whole  month  and  only  got  some  from  the 
East  Coast  about  a  week  ago. 

Q.  7037.  Did  you  send  for  the  whole  series  of  these  records 
or  did  you  send  for  certain  cases  describing  the  cases  you  wanted  ? 
— A.  I  specified  all  the  cases  I  wanted. 

Q.  7038.  Leaving  it  to  the  magistrate's  clerk  to  search  them 
out  for  you  ? — A.  Exactly.     Yes. 

Sir  George  Young — I  understand  from  the  Secretary  that  Mr. 
Ware  has  sent  this  morning  a  selection  of  cases  with  a  note,  ia 
which  he  says  the  records  are  in  considerable  confusion,  and  there 
has  been  great  difficulty  in  searching  them.  Perhaps  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  look  at  those  cases  sent  in  now  and  see  if 
you  can  get  any  further  information  from  them. 

Mr.  Des  Voeux — ^At  two  o'clock,  perhaps,  I  may  look  at  them 
for  a  few  minutes.  I  do  not  think  I  could  do  it  in  a  moment. 
With  regard  to  question  117 • 

Q.  7039.  The  Solicitor  General — Before  we  pass  to  that,  Mr. 
Des  Voeux  gave  certain  instances  in  which  the  word  discharged 
was  written   in  the  Record  Book  after  certai^  cases.    Does  he 
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mean  discharged  without  hearing  or  discharged  after  hearing  ? —  ^*  w.PuTmg, 
A.  That  is  the  very  thing  I  wanted  to  ascertain.  I  imagine  17th  Oefe.  1870 
there  mast  have  been  a  hearing,  because  the  cases  I  have  any 
recollection  of  at  all^  for  instance,  that  with  respect  to  a  mulcj 
do  not  appear  in  the  magistrate's  record  book  at  all,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  none  of  those  cases  appear  there,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  tell  from  the  record  book  what  was  done  in 
the  cases.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  cases  were  tried  and  then 
the  prisoners  discharged  in  some  instances  at  least* 

Q*  7040.  I  understand  the  record  is  Mr.  l)es  Vceux's  own 
record  ? — A.  No ;  it  is  the  record  book  of  the  district,  the  derk^s 
record.  With  regard  to  question  117,  the  President  put  this 
question,  ''  You  mentioned  that  several  managers  threatened  you 
with  legal  proceedings  in  consequence  of  your  conduct  in 
this  matter."  My  letter  does  not  say  that,  at  least  this  was  only 
one  of  several  cases,  the  language  of  my  letter  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  intimidation  was  on  account  of  my  conduct 
in  that  particular  matter  alone,  but  in  the  matter  generally. 

Sir  George  Young — I  think  we  may  take  that  as  a  misprint 
and  make  the  correction. 

Q.  7041.  The  President— No ;  I  do  not  think  so.  Will  you 
give  your  (explanation,  Mr.  Des  Voeux? — A.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  I  refer  to  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  answer. 

Q.  7042.  The  President — I  want  to  know  what  you  said  first 
of  all  ? — A.  Your  question  was  :  ''  You  mentioned  that  several 
planters  threatened  you  with  legal  proceedings  in  consequence 
of  your  conduct  in  this  matter''  I  did  not  pay  attention  to  the 
words  ''  in  this  matter ;''  my  letter  does  not  say  that,  and  I 
imagined  you  were  putting  the  question  from  my  letter.  I  am 
under  the  impression,  in  fact  I  am  certain  that  the  matter  was 
the  occasion  of  some  unplesantness,  but  I  oannot  say  that  it 
was  so  in  regard  to  these  particular  gentlemen. 

Q.  7048.  What  do  you  mnderstand  by  ''  this  matter''  ? — k* 
The  discharge  of  prisoners. 

Q.  7044.  Will  you  read  the  SSbd  paragraph  of  your  letter.  Is 
there  anything  else  in  that  paragraph  besides  the  discharge  of 
prisoners  which  can  be  considered  as  causing  the  intimidation,  &c., 
of  which  you  speak  ? — ^A.  There  is  nothing  im  that  paragraph, 
no,  but  the  sentence  beginning  with  "  who"  does  not  necessarily 
refer  to  anything  in  that  paragraph.     It  might  have  been  mora 

T«b  II.  Tl 
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o.  w.Bmr^wm.  intellipbly  written  no  doubt.  With  renrard  to  "  other  means  elf 
I7thOo«.it70  intimidation''  I  am  unable  to  specify  those  exactly^  haying  taken 
no  notes  at  the  time ;  but  I  say  positively  that  on  several  occa^ 
sions  either  language,  or  gesture,  or  manner  was  adopted  in 
Court  by  managers  of  estates,  which  I  considered  as  intimidatiotij 
and  which  caused  me  to  expect  unpleasant  results  to  myself.  1 
may  say  that  I  was  rcniiuded  the  other  day  of  what  I  had  entirely 
forgotten,  that  I  had  consulted  friends  on  one  occasion  about  the 
employment  of  a  legal  practitioner.  I  do  not  recollect  in  what 
case  it  was,  but  on  several  occasions  I  expected  unpleasant  results. 

Q.    7045.  Unpleasant  results  ?  Do  you  mean  to  be  assaulted? 
Personal  \iolcnce  do  you  mran  ? — A,  No,   I   do  not  mean  that. 
I    may   mention  with   regard    to    this,   that   Mr.    Carruthers,  of 
Houston,  coniplain('(l    twice   of  me  to  Governor  Mundy,  once  m 
person,  once   in  writing  about   matters   I   had  done  in   Court; 
and   several  times   left    the   Court  expecting   complaints  of  this 
kind  or  other  annoyances.      Only  two  such  complaints  were  re- 
ferred to  me  ofTieially.      Possibly  on  looking  at  the  correspond- 
•  ence   the  Commissioners  may  be  of  opinion,  there  was  cause  for 
them.      I  do  not  ])ret(  nd  to  infallibility,  and  I  am  conscious   of 
many  errors,   but   at  the  same  time,   I    believe   if  my  conduct 
had  been  generally   pleasing  to  the  managers  these   complaints 
would  not   have    been  brought.     The  real  ground  of  complaint 
against  me  was  apart  from  my  strictness  in  discharging  prison- 
ers   arrested   without  warrant,    my   leniency    to  immigrants  and 
others  in  the  mutter  of  fincj?.      I  was  several  times  told  in  private 
conversation   tliat  I    was  ruining  the  immigrants  by  fining- them 
so   lightly.      I    have  been  lately  referring  to  my  fines;  in  order 
to   find   the    amount  I  have   taken  an  average  of  my  own  finea 
and  other  mngistratcs\    I  have  taken  a  month  at  randofti ;  itwaa 
rather  a  tedious  bu>iness.     I  find  that  in  February,  1869, 1  bate 
taken   the   whole  of  the  fines^  and  I   find  my  average  fine  was 
§2  50. 

Q.  7046.  Sir  George  Young— For  what  ofFences  ?— A.  For 
offences  of  immigrants  ;  and  I  consider  now  I  know  what  the 
wages  in  the  Colony  are,  that  the  fines  were  too  high,  rather  than 
too  low. 

Q.  7047.  For  cfi'ences  generally? — A.  For  offences  against 
the  Immigration  Laws  ;  I  veryseldom  fined  for  desertion.  I  nearly 
always  sent  to  jail.  They  were  nearly  all  for  absence  from  workj 
or  refusal  to  ^ork« 
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Q.  7048.  How  did  you  take  your  average  ? — A.  I  counted  all  ^'  ^-  t>^'^^ux. 
the  cases  under  the  Immigratioa  Ordinance.  I7th  oct7l*if 0 

Q.  7049.  And  divided  the  anaount  of  the  fines  ? — A.  I  added 
up  the  whole  amount  of  the  fines  and  divided  it  by  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  people  were  fined.  There  is  not  very  much 
difference  between  my  fines  and  Mr.  Ware's.  Takiiig  a  month  of 
Mr.  Ware's,  July,  1868,  I  find  that  his  average  done  in  the  same 
way  was  $3  25.  Those  of  Mr.  Cox,  my  predecessor  on,  the  West 
Coast  district,  in  July,  1868,  averagcl  $5. 

Q.  7050.  You  would  not  call  that  a  very  small  difference  ? — 
A.  No.  I  say  with  regard  to  Mr.  Ware,  there  is  not  a  very  great 
difference.  Those  of  Mr.  Dampier,  my  successor  on  the  West 
Coast,  were  in  February  last  §5.  In  August  last  §4  on  the 
average.     With  regard  to  question  133 

The  SoKcitor-General — Before  Mr.  Des  Voeux  passes  from  that 
matter,  with  respect  to  whether  means  of  intimidation.  He 
mentioned  unpleasant  consequences,  I  understood  him  to  say  not 
personal  violence,  then  what  did  he  refer  to  ? 

Sir  George  Young — A.  I  think  we  have  had  quite  sufficient  on 
that  subject. 

The  Solicitor-General — T  was  going  to  ask  for  some  instances. 

Sir  George  Young — We  have  asked  the  question  on  a  former 
occasion. 

Q.  7051.  The  Solicitor-General — Mr.  Des  Voeux  has  referred 
to  private  conversations  with  respect  to  the  lowness  of  fines.  I 
should  like  him  to  be  asked  whether  that  did  not  refer  to  fines 
of  one  cent  or  five  minutes'  imprisonment? — A.  I  may  say  I 
did  that  advisedly  on  several  occasions  where  I  thought  immi- 
grants had  come  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  I  fiaed 
them  a  cent  without  costs  several  times,  not  very  often  ;  but  I 
did  so  advisedly. 

Q.  7052.  Sir  George  Young — Did  this  conversation  refer  to 
that  or  such  cases? — A.  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  it  was  the 
general  lowness  of  my  fines. 

Mr.  Carbery — May  I  ask  whether  a  like  complaint  was  not 
made  against  Mr.  Huggins,  the  magistrate  of  Essequebo,  that  he 
was  raining  the  immigrants  by  the  lowness  of  his  fines  ? 
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^.w.DuTmwe,      Q.  7058.  Sir  George  Young — Is  that  within  yoar  knowledge  ? 

l7UiOei.l870  — ^'  ^  ^*^®  heard  it  very  often.  His  fines,  I  believe,  are  lower 
than  mine — at  least,  I  have  heard  so.  I  must  sav  if  I  had  known 
then  what  I  do  now,  mv  fines  wonld  have  been  lower.  I  do 
not  mean  fines  of  a  cent,  but  that  the  atrerage  would  be  lower. 

The  Solicitor-General — Perhaps  the  Commission  would  ask  if 
Mr.  Des  Voeux  remembers  from  whom  he  heard  this  about  Mr, 
Huggins. 

Sir  George  Young — I  am  not  disposed  to  go  further  on  that 
point ;  it  was  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Oarbery's,  and  we  have  other 
means  of  verifying  the  fact. 

Q.  7054.  The  Solicitor-General — ^Then,  as  to  the  average 
number  of  cases,  I  should  like  Mr.  Des  Voeux  to  tell  us  whether 
the  number  of  cases  from  which  the  average  were  taken  were 
about  equal  ? — A.  I  have  taken  the  whole  month  in  each  case. 
It  was  a  very  !rng  business  even  at  that. 

Q.'7056.  Sir  George  Young — Did  you  count  the  cases? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  7056.  Have  you  got  the  numbers  ? — ^A.  No.  I  shall  be 
more  at  leisure  in  a  day  or  so,  and  I  can  then  take  some  other 
months  in  order  to  shew  whether  these  were  average  months. 

Mr.  Carbery — ^Would  it  be  relevant  to  ask  Mr.  Des  Voeux  if 
he  were  ever  threatened  to  be  removed  to  a  remote  district  of  the 
Colony  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  his  fines  ? 

Sir  George  Young — ^Threatened  that  he  would  be  removed — 
threatened  by  whom,  the  Grovemment  ? 

Q.  7057.  Mr.  Carbery — No  j  that  application  would  be  made 
to  the  Government  for  his  removal  to  a  remote  district  ? — A.  No, 
I  cannot  recollect  it,  and  it  would  not  have  much  effect  upon  me, 
because  the  district  which  most  magistrates  dislike  most  was  the 
one  that  I  preferred.  With  respect  to  question  133,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  prove  that  what  I  consider  contrivances  to 
evade  the  effects  of  my  measures  were  in  reality  such,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that  many  immigrants 
sent  to  the  lock-up  for  petty  thefts  of  cane,  sugar,  and  the  like, 
would  not  have  been  so  dealt  with,  but  that  they  had  otherwise 
displeased  the  managers.  A  very  large  number  of  persons  were 
discharged  by  me  who  hi^l  been  confined  for  such  petty  thefti^ 
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no  one  appearing  against  them  on  the  Conrt-day.     In  the  month  ^.  w.nuf^mh 
after  I  took   charge  of   the  district^  I  discharged   18  persons  irthOot.  i879 
from  Sparendaam  lock-up  alone,  all  of  them  charged  with  petty 
thefts.     So  convinced  was  I  of  that,  that  I  gave  an  order  to  the 
Sergeants  of  Police  in  charge  of  the  stations  that  unless  people 
were  charged  with  cutting  growing  canes,  they  were  always  to  let 
them  out  on  personal  bail.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  that  car- 
ried out;  but  eventually  it  was  to  a  very  great  extent.    I  punished 
immigrants  severely  when  those  cases  were  proved ;   at  the  same 
time  I  think  the  manner  of  bringing  them  up  is  very  arbitrary. 
Apparently  the  people  were  sometimes  allowed  to  take  canes  and 
sometimes  not;  but  I  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  very  different  offence 
going  into  the  field  and  cutting 'canes  when  the  people  were  not 
cutting,  from  merely  eating  a  piece  of  cane  when  employed  about 
the  buildings  or  when  cutting  canes  in  the  field. 

Q.  7058.  Sir  George  Young — ^Would  those  offences  come 
under  the  same  law — the  offence  of  cutting  growing  canes  and 
the  offence  of  merely  stealing  a  bit  of  cane  ? — A.  You  cannot 
order  flogging  for  cutting  growing  canes.  The  growing  cane 
being  attached  to  the  soil,  would  require  an  Ordinance,  because 
it  is  a  part  of  the  realty ;  but  I  do  not  think  

*  Q.  7059.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  special  Ordi- 
nance with  regard  to  growing  crops  which  does  not  apply  to  ordi- 
nary thefts  ? — ^A.  Oh  I  yes,  there  is ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  makes 
any  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  punishment  with  regard  to 
growing  canes  ;  it  does  in  the  punishment  for  growing  plantains 
and  cassava,  but  not  for  canes — there  is  flogging  for  the  former. 
At  the  same  time  I  did  punish  for  stealing  canes,  and  very 
severely  too ;  but  I  only  referred  to  the  extraordinary  number  of 
people  that  are  brought  up  and  no  appearance  made  against  them. 

Q.  7060.  The  Solicitor- General — Do  I  understand  those  to  be 
immigrants  ? — A.  Those  were  not  all  immigrants. 

Q.  7061.  Mr.  Carbery — With  regard  to  Mr.  Des  Voeux's  last 
answer,  I  would  ask  the  Commission  to  ask  him  whether  it  has 
ever  come  under  his  notice  that  managers  have  sent  out  sum- 
monses against  immigrants  and  then  dropped  the  cases  upon  the 
immigrants  paying  the  summons  money  and  one  shilling  fine  in 
addition? — A.  That  would  be  a  matter — it  would  be  impossible  to 
prove. 

Sir  George  Young-— I  think  that  it  wiU  be  found  ia  the  Qfvi« 
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.«»m  z>«rnwiA  denee  we  have  taken^  that  ftome  such  proceeding  is  custoaaarjr, 

17&  OoL  1870 

Mr.  Des  Voeux — ^With  reg^ard  to  qaestion  179  to  shew  that 
the  assigjament  of  distinct  position  in  Court  to  persons  prosecu- 
ting in  behalf  of  managers  had  effect  on  the  minds  of  suitors  of 
humble  position^  I  would  refer  the  Commissioners  to  a  letter  in 
the  Creole  of  December  25th,  1867,  and  the  answer  of  Mr.  Sti- 
pendiary  Magistrate  Fraser  in  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  Ist. 
January,  1868. 

Q.  7062.  The  President — ^What  should  be  learned  by  that  ?  A. 
letter  to  a  newspaper  and  an  answer  to  it  I  They  are  not  evidence. 
You  say  Mr.  Fraser,  a  magistrate,  answered  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q,  7068.  What  was  the  purport  of  his  answer  ?— A.  Oh  !  it 
is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  a  reflection  on  him ;  in  fact  it  is 
Tery  likely  it  was  not  the  case.  At  the  same  time  I  only  want  to 
•how  that  the  practice  has  an  effect. 

Q.  7064.  We  might  examine  Mr.  Fraser  on  the  subject 
possibly  as  he  answered  the  letter,  but  the  letter  itself  would 
be  no  use?— A.  That  is  the  only  object  I  had  in  mentionipg 
it.  I  thought  it  might  otherwise  seem  a  fancy  on  -my  part. 
I  know  it  is  the  case,  but  it  is  difficult  to  show  how  it 
has  that  effect.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  it.  With  r^ard 
to  question  194,  I  find  that  apparently  I  never  decided  a 
case  of  task  work  under  Ordinance  9  of  1868.  I  have  searched 
all  the  record  books.  I  discouraged  such  complaints  even 
between  the  decision  in  Seewotohull  vs.  Menzies,  owing  to 
the  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  satisfactory  deci- 
sion on  them.  I  considered  that  if  an  immigrant  was  really  culpa- 
it  would  be  easy  to  prove  absence  on  one  or  other  of  the  days  on 
which  he  was  bound  to  work.  He  might  be  physically  unable 
to  perform  the  full  amount  of  work  and  yet  show  a  willingness 
to  work  by  being  present  in  the  field,  as  defendants  often  had 
done  when  brought  up  on  such  a  charge.  The  result  of  my 
experience  is,  that  the  proviso  as  to  reasonable  cause  of  absence 
from  work  is  practically  little  protection  to  the  immigrants,  and 
I  consider  it  is  not  likely  to  become  otherwise  in  the  absence  of 
a  sufficient  staff  of  protectors. — With  regard  to  question  196,  as 
to  the  severity  of  the  work  on  the  East  Coast  and  East  Bank 
district,  I  do  not  think  that  amount  of  work  would  be  anything 
very  extraordinary  in  another  country  where  one  understood  all 
the  languages^  but  it  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  evidence  has  to  be  given  through  in« 
teipreters^  who  speak    English  imperfectly;  for  even  Creole 
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Engliah  is  unintelligible  to  a  magistrate   who  has  not  become  l7tlrO«i.'i07W  ^ 

accustomed  to  it.     In  two-thirds  of  the  cases^  either  Indian, 

Chinese,   or  Portuguese  witnesses  have  to  be  examined.     And 

there  is  another  class,   the  Africans,  of  whose  language  there  is 

no  interpreter  in  the  Colony — at  least,  no  competent  interpreter— 

that  I  have  ever  seen.     Their  simplest  sentence  is  often  a  labor 

to  understand.     Owing  to  this   difficulty,   and  the  still  greater 

one  of  cross-examination  under  such  circumstances,   cases  very 

often  occupy  a  much  longer  time  than  they  would  otherwise  take. 

And  I  may  mention  that  the  cases  actually  tried  are  by  no 

means  all  the  magistrate's  work  at  Court.     I  always  considered 

it  my  duty  to  listen  to  a  great  number  of  applications  with  a  view 

of  stopping  litigation  and  preventing  people  from  coming  to  Court 

when  they  had  been  quarreling.     There  was  always  a  quarter .  or 

half  an  hour,  sometimes  more,  after  the  Court  spent  in  that  way^ 

and  it  was  by  no  means  the  least. 

Q.  7065.  Sir  George  Young — ^Did  you  ever  in  your  experience 
refer  cases  to  arbitnttion,  as  we  have  heard  sometimes  has 
been  done  ?-^A.  I  once  did,  but  I  found  it  unsatisfactory.  I 
was  only  reminded  of  it  the  other  day.  I  sent  Corporal  Simmons 
of  Rome  station,  at  least  I  did  not  send  him,  I  recommended 
arbritration  and  he  was  appointed  arbitrator  by  the  people  who 
complained,  and— I  think  it  was  a  case  of  Mr.  Carruthers,— «he 
appointed  a  manager  on  his  side,  but  if  I  recollect  right  the 
arbitrators  differed  and  could  not  agree  to  an  umpire ;  that  is  as 
far  as  I  Vecoliect.  I  remember  this  was  a  case  of  arbitration  as 
to  work ;  but  the  real  fact  of  the  matter  is  in  most  eases  the 
work  had  been  ''  overhauled  ^'  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
make  an  arbitration  about  it  at  all.  The  work  was  quite  in  a  ' 
different  state  when  the  case  was  tried  from  that  in  which  it  was 
when  the  dispute  arose. 

Sir  George  Young — I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had 
tried  that  expedient. 

Mr.  Des  Voeux — ^With  regard  to  question  206,  I  may  mention 
the  caie  of  Doris  Bacchus  and  Tam-a«kia,  in  the  West  Coast 
district,  if  the  Commissioners  could  obtain  it.  It  has  not  been 
sent  in,  I  remember  I  took  very  long  evidence  about  that^ 
because  I  had  an  idea  of  sending  it  on  to  either  the  Inferior  or 
Supreme  Court.  That  would  give  some  idea  of  the  way  immi- 
grants are  turned  out  of  their  houses.  It  occurred  in  Marcb^ 
1867.     I  have  aaked  for  it  already^  b^t  it  haa  not  be^  aent* 
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€.w.»mrmm      Q,  706Q^  gjj  George  Young — ^Is  it  the  record  you  Mked  for? 
iTth  OtL  li79  *— A.  The  papers,  tir. 

Q,  7067.  The  papers  before  yourself  as  magistrate  ?— A.  Yes. 
I  hare  got  the  charges  but  no  etridence.  I  was  reminded 
the  other  day  with  regard  to  the  one  cent  fine  —  I  would 
describe  the  case  in  which  I  once  did  it.  I  hare  not  got  the 
efidenccj  but  it  was  a  case  from  Pin.  MeUen-Meerzorg.  A  man 
was  brought  up  for  being  absent  from  work.  He  had  been  allowed 
half  an  hour  to  obtain  his  foodj  and  had  stopped  away  an  hour] 
He  shewed  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  his  food  cooked 
within  the  half  hour.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  circumstances, 
but  the  case  impressed  itself  upon  my  mind.  It  was  not  the 
slightest  use  to  allow  him  to  take  a  half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  cook  his  food. 

Q.  7068.  You  hare  not  recovered  the  name  of  the  case  ? — 
A*  No.  I  was  reminded  of  it  by  a  respectable  person  that  was 
there ;  in  fact  he  has  been  a  witness  before  the  Commission. 
I  was  reminded  of  it  by  Mr.  Pequeno.  I  hare  no  doubt  Mr. 
Arthur,  if  he  is  in  the  Colony,  will  remember  the  case ;  he  was 
then  manager  of  Pin.  MeUen'Meerzorg.  I  remember  explaining 
why  I  thought  it  was  not  a  case  that  ought  to  be  brought  into 
C!ourt. 

Q.  7069.  The  Solicitor  General — Can  Mr.  Des  Voenx  give  us 
about  the  date  ? — ^A.  It  must  have  been  somewhere  about  ^arch 
last  year;  I  think  March  or  February.  With  regard  to  questlou: 
206  I  may  say  that  of  what  I  consider  abuses  there  are  those 
which  it  is  impossible  for  any  magistrate  to  reform.  Task  work 
in  the  buildings  is  one  of  them. 

The  Solicitor  General — With  respect  to  a  task  of  work  in  the 
buildings 

Mr.  Des  Yoeux — ^I  can  explain  my  reason  for  believing  a  task 
of  work  in  the  buildings  is  an  abuse. 

Q.  7070.  The  Solicitor-General— I  would  ask  Mr.  Des 
Voeux  if  he  is  not  aware  it  is  the  most  popular  work  on  an 
estate  ? — ^A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it  at  all.  The  reason  I  consider 
it  an  abuse  is  this,  that  the  performance  of  the  work  is  not' de- 
pendent upon  any  one  man's  individual  energy  j  it  is  dependent 
upon  the  combined  exertions  of  a  number  of  people,  by  the 
weakneaa  or  n^lect  of  one  or  two  of  whom  the  othera  WKg 
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suffer.  It  is  also  subject  to  a  number  of  accidents.  I  think  no  ^-  w:  i>m  timt. 
task  ought  to  be  permitted  the  performance  of  which  is  not  17th Oct  1870 
entirely  within  the  control  of  the  person  set  to  do  it. — ^With 
regard  to  question  208^  the  case  occurred  in  December^  1868, 
The  cruelty  referred  to  in  that  particular  case  was  not  so 
much  the  assault  as  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
committed.  The  man  was  a  field  labourer  who  had  spent  the 
night  doing  his  wife's  work.  This  assault  occurred  at  7,  not 
at  8  o'clock^  as  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  Lord  Granville,  on 
the  Sunday  morning.  In  the  first  place  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  defendant  pleaded  not  guilty ;  that  was  not  the  case. 
I  never  asked  the  defendant  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
I  took  the  words  of  the  Ordinance  as  my  guide,  and  asked  what 
he  had  to  say  why  he  should  not  be  convicted.  A  virtual  admis- 
sion of  the  offence  was  made  by  the  defendant.  The  evidence 
has  been  published,  but  it  was  not  a  correct  copy  of  the  evidence, 
because  it  was  put  down  that  the  defendant  pleaded  not  guilty ; 
that  I  very  seldom  asked,  and  certainly  not  in  that  case,  because 
the  defendant  made  an  answer — in  fact,  made  a  defence.  This  I 
always  used  to  consider  a  very  convenient  way,  because  it  very 
often  gave  the  magistrate  a  good  notion  what  the  line  of  defence 
was,  and  so  gave  him  son>e  idea  as  to  the  line  of  cross-examina* 
tion.  The  person  assaulted  asked  to  be  allowed  to  leave  on 
account  of  fatigue. 

Q.  7071.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — Some  idea  as  to  cross-examina- 
tion. You  mean  some  idea  as  to  the  cross-examination  of  the 
complainant  ? — A.  I  always  found  it  very  convenient  to  follow 
the  exact  words  of  the  Ordinance,  especially  in  important 
cases,  because  there  being  no  pleadings,  if  a  man  did  not 
say  simply.  Not  guilty,  but  somewhat  explained  the  circumstances 
it  gave  an  idea  of  the  line  of  defence. 

Q.  7072.  You  say  it  gave  some  idea  of  the  line  of  cross-ex- 
amination, do  you  mean  the  cross-examination  of  the  complainant? 
-^A.  In  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  for  instance. 

Q,  7073.  You  say  as  to  cross-examinations.  Do  you  mean 
examination? — ^A.  It  may  be  either,  it  was  especially  useful 
in  the  care  of  ignorant  defendants. 

Q.  7074.  You  say  the  evidence  has  been  published.  Do 
you  mean  in  a  newspaper,  or  in  a  separate  form  ?— A.  I  mean 
in  a  newspaper.     I  only  saw  the  original  on  Saturday. 

t2 
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a.W.lk9V<tum  Q,  7075.  You  mean  in  a  back  file?— A.  No;  the  Gommis- 
I7tb  Oct.  1870 '^^^^''B  h^^*c  ^'^^  original;  it  was  one  of  those  papers  sent  in  at 
the  end  of  last  week.  In  that  ca<c  there  waa  a  defence 
made,  of  irritation  caused  hv  tlic  man's  conduct.  It  was  tried 
to  be  made  out  that  the  man  was  drunk.  I  certainly  was  iiot 
by  any  means  convinced  of  that.  At  all  events,  I  thought  that 
any  grievance  he  might  have  counterbalanced  the  fact. 

Sir  G.  Young — ^A\•1I,  wc  need  not  go  info  the  case.   "We    hare 
the  pnpcrh  and  will  examine  thctn.      \\c  may  go  on  now,  I  think. 

Mr.  Dcs  VoDUX — What  I  meant  was  that  any  irritation  that 
the  manager  may  have  received  from  the  immigrant  was  connter- 
balanccd  by  the  antecedent  irritation  from  his  having  being  kept 
up  until  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  at  his  work. 

Q.  7076.  The  Solicitor  General — Perhaps  Mr.  Des  Voeax  mil 
say  whether  the  original  papers  are  eonect ;  they  have  been  taken 
by  himself,  I  understand  ? — A.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  very 
seldom  took  down  tlie  whole  of  the  eviuence. 

Q.  7077.  Sir   George  Young — Would  you  mind  adheiing  to 
the  question  ?     It  gives  us  so  much  trouble  when  you    do    not. 
The  question  was^    whether  the  original  papers  that   you  took 
down  were  correct? — A.  Exactly,   they  are  in    my  own  writing. 
I  would  like  to  explain  \tith  regard  to  tbaf^  titat  by  no  means  all 
is  there  that  was  pioved  in   Court.      The  offence  was  admitted  at 
the  starts  ho  that  there  \^ns  less  necessity  than  usual   for  takiog 
the  evidence.    The  assault  was  acknowledged.    In  regard  to  ques- 
tion 211^    in   this   ease   the   cruelly  was  aggravated  by  the  fact, 
that  the   man    on    whom  the    assault  \^as  committed  had  at  my 
suggestion  gone  to  a^k  for  ^\nges  from  the  manrger — wages  which 
had  heen  imiTcperly  stopped.      I   may  mention    that  the  immi- 
grants have  informed  me — lo  shew   the   difficulrj-   they   have  in 
getting    their    lights — that    thry     have    never    received     these 
wages  up  to  this  day. 

Q.  7078.    What   immigrants? — A.   The   immigrants   id  tbat 
particular  case. 

Q,  7079.  ^Ycre  there  more  than  one? — A.  Those  who  vith 
the  prosecutor  had  their  money  slopjjcd  ;  the  prosecutor  and 
others  went  lo  ask  for  it  at.d  the  prosecutor  was  assaulted.  I 
remembered  teliing  them  I  would  enforce  payment;  but  it  Ap* 
ptars  they  were  afraid  to  do    so  j   at  all  events  they  never  got  it% 
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Q.  7080,  The  Solicitor  Generiil — Have  the  names  of  the«e  o'.  n^.  z)*i  Fi»i«. 
parties  been  mentioned? — A.  The  case  of  Wong-ting.fat  against  lyihOct.  1870 
Cameron.  The  evidence  is  taken  at  length  iM  that  case,  because 
I  had  some  idea  of  sending  it  on  to  the  higher  Court.  I  may 
•ay  that  the  case  illustrates  other  parts  of  my  letter,  and  I 
desire  that  the  Commissioners  should  read  the  evidence  care- 
fully. I  may  say  that  my  objection  to  sending  on  cases  to  the 
Inferior  Criminal  Court — cases  of  abuses  with  respect  to  immi- 
grants— is  the  fact  that  the  dvjcision  of  a  Puisne  Judge  may  there 
be  overruled  by  three  Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  may  bo  all 
managers  of  estates. 

Q.  7081,  Sir  George  Young — What  voice  has  the  puisne  judge 
as  compared  with  the  managers  ' — A.  I  believe,  as  far  as  I  know^ 
that  neither  in  law  nor  in  fact  hashs  a  decisive  voice;  that  whether  it 
is  a  question  of  law  or  fact  he  may  ba  overruled  by  th3  other  three. 

Q.  7082.  Would  you  mind  attending  to  my  questions  as  asked 
you.  What  voice  has  he  ?  has  he  a  single  voice,  a  casting  vote  or 
what? — A.  A  single  voice. 

Q.  7083.  And  a  casting  vote  or  not  ?  The  Court  as  you  des- 
cribe it  is  composed  of  four.  If  you  do  not  know,  pray  say  so, 
and  we  will,  proceed. — A.  I  do  not  know  at  this  moment. 

Q.  7084.  Mr.  Carberv — Will  the  Commissioners  ask  whether 

the  abolition  of  that  Court  has  been  recommended  by  the  Judges 

.  of  the  Supreme  Court  ? — A.    1  believe  more  than  one  Judge  has 

expressed  his  opinion  as  to  the  very  unsatisfactory  way  in  which 

the  Court  works. 

Q.  7085.  Sir  Goorgc  You  ig — There  aijain  you  sec  wc  have  no 
answer  to  the  question.  The  (jtio^tion  was  whether  the  abolition 
of  the  Court  was  recommchcK'  1  ? — A.  It  has  been  recommended  ;  I 
do  not  know  that  it  has  been  otiicially  rcconunendcd. 

Sir  Qcorge  Young — Then  say  so  and  wc  will  go  on. 

Mr.  Des  Vosux — I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  so  in  these 
precise  terms. 

Sir  George  Y'oung — Well,  we  need  not  stop  longer  over  it  j 
you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Des  Voeux — With  regard  to  question  226^  I  rrgret  very 
much  to  have  to  refer  to  that  case  of  dischaige  oi  the  Chinese, 
\fal  stiU  it   is  so  important   to  shew  thA  tone  of  feeling  in  thi^ 
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0.  w.Dm  Tmm  coQiitry  tbtt  I  am  compelled  to  do  so.    The  gentleman  who  in- 
ITtkOeUaro  itdted  mc  was  Mr.  Trotman  of  De  Kinderen.    With  regard  to 
hia     estate    I    may    tay   hit     immigrants     are    rery    mach 
better  treated  than  the  average,  I  believe.   The  Commissionera 
will   find,    at    all    events,  that  there    is    no    injustice    done 
'  to  the  people.     I  believe  they  always   receive   actually   what 
they    work   for;    but    the    case    particularly    referred  to     is 
this :     On   one  occasion,  I  discharged  three  Chinese,  accord- 
ing to  my  general  practice,  for  having  been  arrested  illejaUy  ; 
they  had  been  arrested  in  their  houses  on  the  estate,  at  least 
that  is  what  was  stated  to  me  by  the  deputy-mansger  of  the 
estate  in  Court.     I  discharged  them,   and  I  explained  to  the 
deputy-manager,  not  Mr.  Trotman,  that  I  had  not  dismissed 
the  cases.  I  told  him  morever  that  if  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
matter,  it  could   be  carried  to  a  higher  Court.  I  was  surprised 
the  following   week   on   coming  to  the  Court    to   find    three 
other  Chinese,    I  cannot  say  whether  they  were  the  same  or 
others,    but    at  all    events    they   had     been     arrested    under 
precisely    similar     circumstances ;    and     an     unusually    large 
number  of  people  were   at    Court.      I    asked  how  the    peo- 
ple had    been    arrested,    and  when  I  had   been    informedj    I 
expressed     my      surprise     that     Mr.     Trotman     should     set 
such  an  example  (Mr.  Trotman  was  present  in  Court  on  that 
occasion),  and  I  ordered  the  discharge  of   the  man.     Mr.  Trot- 
man then  said,  in  a  very  loud  tone  of  voice,  ''  I  protest  against 
these  proceedings.^'     I  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Mr.  Trot- 
man at  the  time,  and  I  wished  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  unplea- 
aantness  ;  I  therefore  said  to  him,  as  calmly  as  I  could,  '*  I  pre- 
sume you  mean  appeal'^;  he  said,  "  Yes."  I  said  ''  Will  you  be 
good  enough   to   give    me  your  reasons/'    or  something  to  that 
effect.    He  then  said  these  words  distinctly,  "  Yes,  my  first  reason 
is  the  gross  incompetency  of  the  magistrate ;  and  the  rest  I  will 
send  you  through  a  lawyer.''     I  again  expressed  my  surprise  that 
such  an  example  should  be  set  by  a  gentleman  in  Mr.  Trotman's 
position.  I  said  I  could  not  listen  to  another  word,  and  requested 
him   immediately  to  leave  the  Court.     He  was  going  to  say 
something  else,  but  I  turned  round  to  the  corporal  of  police  and 
upon  that  Mr.  Trotman  did  go  out.     Two  days  after  that  ap- 
peared the  article  I  refered  to,  in  the  Colonist  newspaper  of 
March  24,  1869 ;  the  Commissioners   I  fear,  will  say  it  gives 
them  no  information ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  most  important  article. 

The  President— The  article  might  give  us  information  ;  but  it 
is  not  evidence. 
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Mr.  Des  Voeux — ^That  article  to  my  mind  is  an  illustration  of  ^'^'^^-^^ 
the  spirit  in  which  magistrates  are  expected  to  administer  the  law.  I7tb0ct.l870 
I  think  it  is  verj  desirable  chat  the  Gommisdioners  should  see  it. 
I  may  say  it  is  written  in  a  very  diflPereut  style  from  the  articles 
usually  appearing  in  the  paper  at  that  time.  The  discussion 
between  the  papers  ended  in  an  apparently  authoritative  state- 
ment that  the  matter  would  be  referred  to  a  higher  Conrt,  but 
it  never  was ;  in  fact  I  never  heard  of  the  matter  being  referred 
to  a  higher  Court  at  all.  —With  regard  to  question  288,  how 
many  persons  were  sentenced,  I  now  find  that  I  sentenced  sixteen 
persons  to  be  flogged  during  the  month  (or  plantain  stealing. 

.  QL  7086.  The  Solicitor  General — Perhaps  before  leaving  the 
question  as  to  the  discharge  of  prisoners,  the  Commissioners 
would  ask  Mr.  Des  Voeux  if  there  could  have  been  an  application 
for  a  review  of  his  proceedings  in  that  matter  under  the  law  as 
then  existed,  in  discharging  those  men  without  a  hearing  ? — A.  I 
imagine  so,  certainly.  By  review  or  by  mandamus  ;  I  mean  by 
what  is  equivalent  to  that  here*  I  am  quite  sure  a  magistrate 
it  responsible  to  a  higher  Court  for  all  bis  judicial  acts,  espe* 
cially  since  the  passing  of  5  of  1868. 

The  Solicitor-General — I  understand  Mr.  Des  Vooux  is  not 
aware  of  what  that  remedy  would  be. 

Q.  7087.  The  President — Are  you  aware  of  what  the  remedy 
is  ? — A.  I  do  not  see  why  — -— 

Q.  7088.  Are  you  aware  of  it  ? — It  never  suggested  itself  be- 
fore. I  imagine  it  was  a  matter  of  review.  I  have  never  thought 
of  the  point. 

Q.  7089.  And  you  are  not  aware  of  it  then  ? — A.  I  am  not ;  I 
do  not  know  for  certain  without  looking  at  the  Ordinance,  as  the 
question  has  never  suggested  itself  to  me.  If  there  was  no 
remedy  in  that  Court,  it  would  be  a  proper  matter  to  refer  to  the 
Ocrernor. — To  enlarge  upon  question  228  I  sentenced  16  persons 
to  flogging  for  stealing  plantains,  in  II  months.  My  statistics 
of  imprisonment  are  within  the  mark,  especially  as  to  the  num- 
ber imprisoned  for  offences  against  the  Immigration  Ordinance. 
Owing  to  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  keeping  the  record 
books,  I  cannot,  without  referring  to  the  jail  book,  speak  of  the 
number  convicted  in  Nov.  and  Dec,  1867,  but  in  the  first  nine 
months  after  I  took  charge  of  the  district,  of  1015  persons 
committed^  541  were  for  offences  against  the  Immi^^ration  Ordi« 
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0.  iro««  r«iu;.  nance  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  were  immigrants 
^.•^*7T-Q  convicted  for  larceny  of  canes  and  sugar  and  other  petty  offences. 
If  the  average  in  November  and  December  1867  was  up  to  the 
average  of  the  other  monthn^  the  number  of  commitments  fo** 
the  11  months  would  be  altogether  121*3^  of  which  GG,  would  be 
for  Immigration  offences.  There  are  recorded  15  J?  cases  of  des- 
ertion, and  in  nearly  all  the  persons  convicted  were  committed  to 
prison  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  The  proportion  of  those 
who  paid  the  fines  to  those  who  were  committed  was  as  70  to  541. 
In  the  9  months  there  were  878  cases  under  the  Immigration 
Ordinances,  which  were  thus  disposed  of;  there  were  511  com- 
mitments, and  70  paid  fines.  219  cases  were  withdrawn  or 
•truck  off  for  nonappearance  of  prosecutors,  that  is  in  immigra- 
tion cases,  and  48  were  dismissed. 

Sir  George  Young — The  541  committed,  the  70  who  paid 
fines,  the  219  withdrawn  or  struck  off,  and  the  48  dismissed, 
make  up  878  cases.     Is  that  correct? — A.  Oh!  yes,  I  believe  so. 

Q.  7090.  You  have  no  means  then  of  ascertaining  the  number 
of  persons  who  were  discharged  for  illegal  arrest,  because  they  are 
not  included  in  the  books  ? — A.  No,  I  have  no  means  of  telling. 
With  regard  to  the  numbers  confined  in  the  lock-ups,  I  have 
taken  the  first  five  months  of  my  tenure  of  office  and 
the  five  months  preceding,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  daily 
rations  supplied  to  the  people  on  each  period,  and  divided  by  the 
number  of  days.  I  thus  find  that  in  the  first  five  months  of  my 
tenure  in  office,  there  was  an  average  of  4  persons  in  the  lock- 
up of  Rome  police  station  every  day,  and  during  the  five  months 
previously  an  average  of  six  and  a  fraction.  The  form  in  wliich 
tbe  police  journals  are  kept  makes  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  find  out  whether  the  number  of  prisoners  was  equal.  As  far 
as  I  can  observe  I  do  not  think  there  was  quite  as  many  as  in 
my  time. — With  regard  to  question  252,  immigrants  have  seve- 
ral times  been  brought  before  me  for  pettv  offences  which  they 
have  informed  me  they  had  committed  wiih  a  view  of  going  to  jail. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  same  experience  has  occurred 
to  other  magistrates.  I  rather  think  I  have  heard  magistrates 
say  so.  It  is  aquci^tion  to  ask  them.  It  is  not  so  common,  I 
must  say,  since  they  introduced  siiot  drill  into  the  jails  as  a  deter- 
rent ;  in  fact  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  has  ever  appeared  since 
then,  but  it  used  to  do;  it  happened  several  times  while  I  was 
on  the  East  Coast  district  and  East  bank  district.  I  do  not 
^recollect  that  it  pccvirred  on  the  West  Coast,    ^et^een  thos^ 
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times ;  if  I  recollect  right,  there  was  a  diflferent  mode  of  punish-  O-W^esTwuM 
ment  introduced  into  the  jail.  17th€>etatf70 

Mr.  Carbcrv — I  do  not  know  whether  the  Commissioners 
would  allow  any  more  questions  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
lock-ups  or  whether  they  consider  it  exhausted. 

Sir  George  Young — Oh!  certainly.  Mr.  Des  Voeux — I  wished 
to  say  something  on  that  subject^  and  shall  come  to  it  presently. 

Mr.  Carbery — May  I  put  the  question  now  or  at  Mr.  Des 
Yoeux's  conyenience. 

Sir  George  Young — At  Mr.  Des  Vocux's  conyenience,  I  thihk^ 
will  be  best  if  he  has  anything  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Des  Voeux — I  may  mention  that  nearly  all  fines  paid  by 
Inimigrants  were  two  dollars  and  under.  It  is  yery  difficult  to  tell 
from  the  names  whether  the  defendants  are  men  or  women,  but 
my  impression  is  that  the  larger  fines  were  as  a  rule  paid  by 
women;  that  there  was  a  larger  fine  inflicted,  it  was  more  fre- 
quently paid  by  women  than  by  men. 

Q.  7091.  The  Solicitor  General — With  regard  to  the  Coolies 
who  committed  petty  oflfences  in  order  to  go  to  jail,  I  should  like 
Mr.  Des  Voeux  to  be  asked  if  he  remembers  any  particular 
instance  of  that  ? — A.  No,  I  could  not  at  this  time  mention 
any  cases.  ^  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  public  papers  as  haying 
been  the  experience  of  Courts,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  I  haye 
heard  magistrates  mention  that  it  has  been  said  to  them.  I  only 
suggested  it  as  a  question  in  case  the  Commissioners  examine 
others'. — I  was  going  to  say  in  case  the  Commissioners  look  at  the 
record  books,  I  would  explain  that  on  some  occasions,  although  my 
name  appears  as  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  I  did  not  try  the 
cases  ;  for  instance  in  the  latter  part  of  December  1868  and  the 
whole  of  January  1869  or  nearly  the  whole  of  January 
1869 ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  during  the  period  between 
the  latter  end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  June^  after 
my  appointment  to  St.  Lucia  but  before  my  actual  departure. 
With  regard  to  question  267,  I  would  refer  the  Commis- 
sioners to  my  report  on  the  Chinese  Settlement  to 
the  Goyernment  Secretary  in  October  or  Noyember,  1865  j  I 
haye  not  seen  it  since  ;  and  also  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Gordon  of 
pin.  Bel  Air,  in  the  Combined  Court,  reported  in  the  Creole 
of  May  29j  1867^  contiutiDg  the  conditiou  of  the  Chineae  on 
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*•  i^*M_r«i«'  the  estate^  with  the  condition  of  those  at  the  Settlement^  favoiira* 
ITeh  Oct.  1870  biy  to  the  latter. 

The  Solicitor-Oeneral — This  is  for  the  Commissioners'  owd  in- 
formation^  I  suppose,  but  it  is  not  eyidence. 

Sir  George  Young — "We  asked  for  this.  When  Mr.  Des  Voeux 
was  here  before  we  asked  him  to  give  us  any  iq/ormation  he 
could  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Des  Voeux — As  to  my  report,  I  would  state  that,  though 
the  Settlement  has  not  succeeded  as  well  as  I  expected,  owing  to 
various  causes  I  could  explain,  it  has  succeeded  so  far  that  a  ntmiber 
of  persons  are  living,  in  a  condition  which  they  described  as  greatly 
preferable  to  that  of  people  indentured  on  the  estates.  One 
cause  of  the  Settlement  not  having  succeeded  as  well  as  it  should 
have  done  is  that,  up  to  this  day,  the  people  have  no  certain 
tenure  of  their  land.  There  is,  consequently,  no  real  inducement 
to  improve. 

Q.  7092.  We  understand  you  had  something  to  do  with  the 
foundation  of  the  settlement.     Can  you  suggest  any  other  causes 
which  may  have  occurred  to  you,  why  it  has  not  succeeded. 
You  must  have  watched  it  with  some  interest  ? — ^A.  Well ;  one 
of  the  reasons  is,  that  the  land  in  the  interior  is  undoubtedly  not 
as  good  as  tlie  land  near  the  coast.     It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  land  in  this  country  is  good  up  to  the  mountains,  but  it 
is  a  great  mistake.     After  you  get  beyond  a  certain  narrow  band 
of  coast  line,  the  land  as  a  rule  is  exceedingly  bad.     I  have  tra- 
velled over  a  very  large  portion  of  country  in  the  interior.     I 
selected  the  best  I  could  find,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  best  under  all 
circumstances.  They  particularly  wished  to  be  away  from  the  estates 
and  they  wished  to  be  within  a  tide  of  Oeoi^etown  in  order  to  be  able 
to  have  ready  access  to  the  market.     There  is  no  Oovemment  land 
I  may  say — no  land  that  the  Government  could  have  given  them, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  in  the  neighbourhoood.  of  the  estates ;  I  do  not 
know  of  any  except  it  is  at  the  back  of  the  estates.    There  is  a  di£S- 
culty  in  settlers  taking  up  bush  land.     It  requires  some  amount  of 
capital.  They  must  have  something  to  start  with  before  they  can 
raise  a  crop.  They  would  starve  unless  they  had  something  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  provisions  until  they  could  raise  a  crop  from 
the   ground.      But  for  the  amount  of  money  the  Gk>vemment 
gave  at  the  time,  the  Settlement  could  not  have  been  founded 
at  all,  for,  almost  with  the  single  exception  of  a  few  Chinese  from 
plantation  Sheldon  ni  Berbice^  they  had  no  money* 
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Q.  7093.    Do  you  think  that  practically  they  are  near  enough  ^'^^'^^^^^' 
to  Georgetown  to  cultivate  for  the  market  here  ? — A,    Well,  they  ITfch  Ocl*X07O 
come  down  in  a  single  tide.  Any  where  on  the  river,  they  would 
have  to  have  a  hoat.  I  mean  to  say  the  river  is  the  best  place, 
'  because   carriage   by  water  is  cheaper  than  by  land.  Carriage  of 
provisions  to  town  by  land  would  be  much  dearer. 

Q.  7094.  But  my  question  was,  do  you  think  they  are  suflScient- 
ly  near  to  Georgetown  to  cultivate  with  advantage  ? — A.  I  think 
80-  I  think  that  if  equally  good  land  could  be  got  nearer 
it  would  be  better  for  them.  So  much  time  would  not 
be  taken  up  in  going  backward  and  forward.  But  there 
is  one  thing  about  it ;  I  may  mention  that  one  advantage  of 
the  place  was,  that  the  people  were  enabled  to  burn  charcoal 
with  the  wood  upon  the  ground,  and  in  that  way  to  buy  their  food 
:  sooner  than  if  they  had  had  to  wait  for  their  crops.  Most  of  the 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  town  on  the  river  has  a  second 
growth  of  timber  on  it  which  is  not  suitable  for  charcoal. 

Q.  7095.  The  Solicitor  General — Mr.  Des  Voeux  says  the 
land  in  the  interior  is  not  so  good.  I  would  like  him  to  be 
asked  if  n  short  time  before  the  Settlement  was  formed,  he  did 
not  purchase  an   estate  in  that  neighbourhood  ? 

Sir  George  Young — ^That  is  not  a  question  which  the  Com- 
missioners can  put. 

Mr>  Des  Voeux — I  bought  a  piece  of  land  two  years  afterwards. 
The  land  is  quite  good  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  is 
as  good  as  is  to  be  got  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Carbery — Do  I  understand  Mr.  Des  Voeux  to  say  that 
the  Chinese  settlement  is  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
Georgetown  market  ? 

Sir  George  Young — Yes  ;  sufficiently  near. 

Q.  7096.  The  Solicitor-General — The  Commissioners  asked  a 
question  as  the  cause  of  the  settlement  not  succeeding.  Will  they 
ask  ftirther,  if  one  of  the  principal  causes  is  not  that  it  lies  too 
low  and  the  land  becomes  flooded  in  the  wet  seasons  ? — A.  Yes ; 
.  "^hat  is  a  disadvantage,  but  the  land  in  the  rivers  generally  is  sub- 
ject to  that  disadvantage,  unless  there  has  been  a  dam  already  put 
up;  in  fact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  land  anywhere  sufficiently  high 
without  a  dam.  I  doubt  whether  it  could  be  found  within  100 
miles  firom  town.     It  would  be  extremely  difficult.     But  I  may 
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0, w.DMTyug.  I  say  did  not  select  it  alone.     I  took  up  a  number  of  people^ 
17tfaOe(.  1670  who  assisted  me  in  chosiiig  the  place. 

Q.  7097,  Sir  George  Youi'g— I  am  merely  anxious  to  ascertaiD 
what  the  causes  of  the  failure  were? — A.  It  was  not  a  choice  of 
my  own,  I  diil  not  pretend  to  j.uflicirnt  knowledge  of  the  subject. — 
With  regard  to  question  34 r)^  I  do  not  mean  there,  immigrant 
labourers,  I  mean  labourers  ;;enerally,  suits  for  wages  by  immi- 
grant labourers  were  very  few.  In  the  "U'cst  Coast  I  had  only 
four  cases  of  the  kind  brought  by  immigrants  against  managers 
and  four  onlv  in  the  Kast  Coast  and  East  Bank  district.  I  had 
altogether  fifty-t\\o  suits  for  labour  again(>t  managers  in 
the  last  district,  the  Kast  Coast  and  Kast  bank ;  of  which  twenty- 
two  were  disnii^sed,  i^ix  compronji^^cd,  seven  struck  ofl  for  non- 
appearance of  tlio  pliiintifls  al.HO  probably  compromised,  and  seven- 
teen given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffV.  The  magistrate  who  suc- 
ceeded roe  in  that  district  had  in  three  months  eighteen  casea^ 
of  which  ten  were  dismissed,  three  were  gained  by  plaintiffs  and 
five  withdrawn  or  compromised.  Only  one  was  brought  by  an  im- 
migrant and  that  Mas  dismissed.  I  do  not  remember  that  an  im« 
migrant  except  in  one  case  ever  won  a  suit  before  me  for  wages. 
It  was  hardly  possible  for  thtm  to  do  so,  the  plea  being  nearly 
always  work  improperly  dore.  Of  course  the  managerof  theestate 
had  nearly  always  mnde  up  his  mind  before  the  case  came  into 
Court,  and  employees  would  be  sent  to  prove  if.  In  most  cases  the 
,work  had  been  overhanltd  when  the  case  was  tried,  or  at  all 
events  was  not  in  the  coi.uition  in  ^hich  it  was  left  by  the  la- 
bourer. In  speaking  of  that  I  speak  of  labour  cases  generally, 
not  simply  in  ngard  to  immigrants. 

Q.  7098.  Can  you  re nr. ember  that  one  single  case  in  which 
an  immigrant  gnincd  his  ^nit  ?  —  A.  I  am  not  sure  about 
that  case  for  this  reasc  ii  :  I  see  in  the  record  book  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  mistake,  Avliich  is  the  reason  I  asked  for  it ;  it  ia  the 
case  of  Wong-ting-fat  r.  Cauicron  ;  it  is  a  case  ftir  wages — that  it 
is  put  down  in  the  rcccrd  bc(.k  lus  disniisscd  ;  but  I  am  quite  certain 
that  either  that  or  a  ea^e  bv^tween  the  same  parties  was  decided 
for  the  plaintiff.  I  order ?d  the  ]),'iyment  of  wages  and  I  sent  the 
immigrant  to  the  uitiunger  the  foli(Aving  week,  when  the  assault 
took  place.  I  asked  to  Lave  the  ease  sent  to  me  but  it  never  has 
been.  It  will  ai)])ear  on  the  evidence  to  which  I  have  referred 
the  Commissioners  in  the  assault  case,  that  I  had  sent  them  to 
the  manager  to  get  their  wages.  By  my  request,  the  overseer 
went  with  them.  The  overseer  was  in  Court  when  they  were 
8ent^  and  I  requested  him  to  speak  to  the  manager  for  them« 
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The  President — ^The  magistrate  of  tlie  district  has  written  to  ^-  wv£«nni«. 
the  Goverment  Secretary  to  say  the  case  cannot  be  found.  l7UiOet.li70' 

Mr.  Carbery — Will  the  Commissioners  ask  Mr.  Des  Voeux 
whether  he  ever  remarked  an  unwillingness  on  tlie  pjirt  of  sub- 
employees  on  estates  to  give  evidence  against  the  managers^  in 
cases  of  labourers  against  employers,  or  whether  he  knew  that 
such  an  animus  existed  in  the  minds  of  drivers  and  other  servants 
OIL  estates. 

Q.  7099.  Sir  George  Young — It  is  ratlier  too  general  a  question^ 
but  I  will  put  it  if  you  wish.  AVould  you  say  there  is  an  unwil- 
lingness in  the  minds  of  subordinate  officers  on  estates  to  give  evi- 
dence against  managers  ? — A .  Well ;  I  have  noticed  it  on  many 
occasions.  I  especially  noticed  it  in  that  particular  case.  The 
case  was  put  off,  because  an  overseer's  evidence  was  not  what 
the  manager  expectetl.  I  put  off  the  case  for  a  week,  because  an 
overseer  of  the  name  of  Cannon  gave  evidence  different 
from  what  the  manager  expected.  The  manager  said 
the  evidence  had  proved  different  from  whac  he  had 
expected,  and  he  brought  another  overseer  on  the  next  court  day, 
who  said  something  very  different.  I  believe  the  overseer  who 
gave  evidence  first  left  the  estate  almost  immediately  afterwards. 
I  think  it  should  be  a  matter  of  inquiry  why  he  left. 

U.  7100.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Cannon  now  at  Peter's  Hall,  was 
he  the  overseer  who  left  the  estate  ? — A.  Yes. 

The  Solicitor  General — I  understand  Mr.  Dcs  Voeux  to  say, 
that  in  this  ease  the  entry  in  the  record  book  is  a  mistake,  as  his 
own  impression  is  that  he  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  plain- 
tiff*     I  should  like  to  ask  Inm  if  he  has  not  scon  the  record? 

Q.  7101.  The  President — Yon  gave  jutlgraent  in  favour  of 
the  plaintiff  in  this  ease? — A.    Yes;   in  fact  it  was  a  fine  of  $10. 

The  Solicitor  General — T  was  speaking  about  the  wages   ease. 

Q.  7102.  Sir  George  Young — In  that  case  you  gave 
judgment  for  the  immigrant  as  against  the  manager,  at 
least  that  is  your  impression? — A.  It  is  my  impression 
that  in  a  case  about  that  time  and  by  the  same  man,  I 
ordered  wages  to  be  paid,  in  fact  I  know  that  he  in  company 
with  an  overseer  was  sent  fn^m  liie  Court.  Because  they  said  they 
had  not  been  paid  their  wages,  I  toldithe  ovcr»eer  in  Cour: — I 
remember  it  as  well  as  possible — to  go  with  the  immigrants  and 
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iUF.0MF(f«r..a8k  the  manager  to  pay  them  at  once;  and  it  was  on  that  occa- 
iVthOot  1870  •^^^  ^^®  assault  was  committed,  but  whether  that  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  judgment  of  mine  for  wages  I  am  not  quite  certain.  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  it  was,  but  I  find  in  the  record 
book  "  dismissed  ^'  put  against  a  case  with  the  name  of  that 
immigrant  as  plaintiff.  Possibly  I  may  have  dismissed  one  case, 
and  there  may  have  been  another  between  the  same  parties. 

The  Solicitor  General— I  understand  Mr.  Des  Voeux  is  not 
sure  whether  be  has  dismissed  it  or  not. 

Q.  7103.  The  President — You  are  not  sure  whether  you  dis- 
missed it  or  not? — A.  I  say  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ever  gave 
judgment  in  a  case  of  wages  in  favour  of  an  immigrant  except 
ill  one  which  I  am  doubtful  about ;  I  only  had  eight  cases  alto- 
gether. 

Q.  7104.  The  Solicitor-General— Then,  did  uot  Mr.  Des  Voeux 
dismiss  the  case  and  punish  the  parties  afterwards  for  destruction 
of  property — throwing  away  liquor  into  the  building  yard  ? — A. 
I  did  punish,  I  believe,  the  same  man,  Wong-ting-fat,  and  ano- 
ther for  throwing  away  liquor. 

The  Solicitor-General — Did  that  circumstance  come  out  in  the 
case  in  which  this  question  of  wages  arose  ? 

Q.  7105.  Sir  George  Young — Did  that  case  arise  out  of  the 
same  circumstances  ? — A.  That  I  cannot  say.  My  own  impression 
is,  that  that  case  was  brought  afterwards  in  consequence  of  those 
immigrants  having  brought  up  the  manager  for  wages  ;  in  fact 
I  am  nearly  sure  of  it ;  at  all  events  if  I  had  the  case  I 
could  tell,  but  without  it,  it  is  impossible. — With  regard  to 
question  372,  in  my  view  ten  hours'  work  per  day  and  five 
days'  work  per  week,  is  the  maximum  which  can  be  enforced, 
if  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time;  but  even  if  a  man  has 
worked  five  days  of  ten  hours  each,  he  may  be  brought  up  for 
not  having  performed  five  tasks,  which  possibly  could  not  be  per- 
formed in  that  time. 

Sir  George  Young — I  think  the  question  was  as  to  the  diflScult 
point  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Act — whether  your  interpre- 
tation which,  I  may  observe,  is  not  peculiar  to  yourself,  does  not 
in  fact  constitute  ten  hours  per  day  and  five  tasks  per  week  the 
maximum.  The  language  of  the  Act  appears  to  make  it  the 
minimam*     Of  course,  five  tasks  are  an  alternative. 
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Mr.  Des  Voeux — The  question  of  boilermea  and  persons  like  fl'.  w^ifcy 
them  earning  high  wages  never  came  before  me^  so  that  I  never  itthOofc:' 
had  to  decide  it.  I  rather  think  peaple  that  earned  high  wages 
were  generally  regular  at  their  work.  I  do  not  remember 
any  case  against  a  boilerman  for  neglect  of  work  or  for  refusing 
to  work.  I  am  referring  now  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Russell  with 
regard  to  boilermen. 

Q.  7106.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — Have  you  discovered  that  case  to 
which  you  alluded  in  375  ? — A.  Yes,  the  name  was  Worrysally 
and  the  estate  was  Bel  Air.  The  magistrate,  Mr.  Ware,  fined  him 
in  the  amount  of  $4  and  costs. 

Q.  7107.  Sir  George  Young — Did  you  get  the  date  ?-r-A,  I 
unfortunately  did  not  put  down  the  date,  but  it  has  been  since  I 
have  been  here*  The  man  said  that  he  was  brought  up  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  come  to  town  to  complain.  A  subsequent 
case  which  I  wish  the  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  is  that  of 
John  William  a  man  indentured  to  pin.  Annandale, 

Q.  7108.  Is  he  a  Coolie? — Yes;  he  states  that  he  earned 
five  guilders  in  a  week,  that  the  money  was  put  down  in  the  pay 
list  and  that  he  was  paid,  yet  he  was  summoned  and  fined  for 
absence  from  the  muster  roll.  He  said  he  had  been  absent 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  the  field  early  to  work,  which  I 
know  to  be  a  common  practice  with  Coolies.  I  rather  think  Mr, 
Bussell  said  so  in  his  evidence.  He  was  a  field  workman  and 
earned  five  guilders. 

Q.  7109.  He  was  fined  by  what  magistrate  ? — A.  Mr.  Max- 
well, it  will  probably  be. 

Q.  7110.  Have  you  got  the  date  of  the  case? — A.  I  have  at 
home,  but  not  here.     I  will  send  it  to  the  Commissioners. 

Q.  7111.  Was  it  recently? — A.  Yes;  quite  recently;  about 
three  weeks  ago. 

Q.  7112.  The  Solicitor  General  —  And  the  date  of  the 
Worasally  case  ?— A.  That  is  since  I  have  been  here. — With 
regard  to  question  378,  when  I  said  '^  almost  impossible  for  an 
immigrant  to  prove''  I  meant  unless  the  man's  name  was  en- 
tered in  the  pay  list  for  five  shillings.  I  cannot  say  whether  any 
such  cases  were  ever  brought  before  me ;  if  they  were  and  the 
earning  of  five  shillings  was  either  proved  or  admitted,  I  should 
under  ordinary    circumstances,    dismiss    them    on    account  of 
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9iW,omnbm.  reasonable  cause.  But  I  would  here  say,  that  that  provision  of 
17th  Ooi.  I870  the  law  is  a  bad  one,  which  enables  the  magistrate  to  order  the 
forfeiture  of  the  wages,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  an  excuse  for  stop- 
ping the  whole  of  the  immigrant's  wages  for  the  week  in  which 
he  has  committed  the  fault  which  occasions  the  summons.  I 
think  under  any  circumstances  a  man  ought  to  be  paid  for  what 
he  has  actually  done,  so  long  as  people  are  fined  and  imprisoned 
for  neglect  of  work. 

Q.  7113.  The  Solicitor  General — Would  the  Commission  ask 
Mr.  Des  Yceux  how  that  result  follows  from  the  provision  that 
gives  power  to  a  magistrate  to  stop  wages  in  the  way  he 
has  described  ? — A.  It  does  not  give  power  to  stop  waget, 
but  to  the  magistrate  to  forfeit  any  wages  due.  In  practice 
when  people  come  to  Court  they  are  not  paid  for  the  whole 
week.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  have  been  lately,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  in  my  time,  people  as  a  rule  were  not  paid  for 
the  week  before  they  were  brought  up,  and  the  excuse  was  that 
the  wages  might  be  forfeited,  therefore  they  were  not  paid. 

Q.  7114.  Would  Mr.  Des  Vobux  mention  any  instance  in 
which  that  occurred? — A.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  that^ 
bat  I  believe  it  to  have  been  hardly  ever  otherwise. 

Sir  George  Young — Cannot  Mr.  Des  Voeux  give  any  in- 
•tances?  I  am  not  disposed  to  go  further  into  this,  inasmuch  at 
it  is  given  as  an  objection  to  the  lai? ,  not  to  the  practice. 

Mr.  Des  Voeux— In  regard  to  question  580,  I  understand  that 
resident  labourers  are  almost  invariably  employed  in  task  gangs^ 
so  that  there  is  no  diftcre nee  between  one  description  of  Creole 
labour  and  the  other,  or  between  the  wages  of  outside  labourers 
and  the  labourers  resident  on  the  estates.  I  speak  with  refer- 
ence to  comparison  between  the  wages  earned  by  them  and  the 
wages  earned  by  immigrants.      With  regard  to  question  383     — 

Q.  7115.  The  Solimtor-General — Do  I  understand  Mr.  Des 
Voeux  to  say,  that  the  resident  labourers  on  the  estates,  not  inden- 
tured, work  in  task  gangs  principally  ?— A.  Yes. 

The  Commission  then,  at  a  quarter  to  two,  adjourned 
for  half  an  hour. 
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The  Commission  resumed  at  a  quarter  past  two.  iTthoZii^ 

« 

Mr.  Des  Voeux's  examination  continued. 

The  President — You  go  to  question  283,  I  think. 

Q.  7116.  The  Solicitor-General — Before  the  Commission  pass 
on  to  subsequent  answers,  there  are  one  or  two  questions  with  res- 
pect to  previous  answers  which  perhaps  they  would  allow  me  to 
ask.  With  respect  to  the  woman  who  was  made  to 
work  when  pregnant,  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Des  Voeax — and 
I  should  like  a  positive  answer  to  the  question — if  during 
the  time  he  was  holding  the  office  of  magistrate  in  the  Colony, 
there  was  any  other  instance  of  a  woman  being  brought 
before  him  who  alleged  she  was  unable  to  work  in  consequence 
of  being  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  or  nursing  a  child? — A.  Very  often, 
especially  nursing  women,  several  times.  Very  often,  taking 
both  together,  but  several  times  with  regard  to  nursing 
women  and  several  times  with  regard  to  pregnancy.  If 
in  the  latter  case  they  had  been  before  the  doctor,  one  usually 
took  the  doctor's  decision.  It  was  impossible  to  make  an  inquiry 
into  such  a  subject.  I  cannot  recollect  an  occasion,  but  I 
remember  upon  one  occasion  and  I  think  oftener  asking  a  woman 
whether  she  had  been  to  the  hospital  and  she  said  ''yes''  and  that 
the  doctor  had  told  her  she  was  able  to  work.  Very  possibly  it  was 
the  case,  but  what  I  say  is,  that  it  is  purely  impossible  for  a  magis^ 
trate  to  know  whether  what  a  woman  says  in  such  a  case  is 
true, 

Q.  7117.  That  is  with  regard  to  pregnancy? — A.  Yes;  I 
have  had  women  complaining  to  me  in  Court  of  being 
obliged  to  go  into  the  field,  and  I  have  heard  it  stated  by 
people  connected  with  the  estates,  who  have  come  to  Court  to 
prosecute  on  behalf  of  the  estates,  as  a  reason  why  ihej  should 
work,  in  a  case  of  nursing  children,  that  there  were  women  specially 
employed  to  look  after  the  children  in  the  hospital  or  elsewhere. 
I  believe  that  if  that  is  not  the  custom  now,  it  was  imtil  very 
lately  on  some  estates. 

Q.  7118.  Then,  if  Mr.  Des  Vceux  cannot  mention  instances, 
can  he  mention  the  estates  from  which  the  cases  came,orthedistrict 
in  which  he  was  when  those  cases  occurred  ? — A.  My  impression 
is  that  it  occurred  in  both  districts. 

Q.  7119.  But  you  cannot  mention  any  estate? — A.  No. 

QL  7120.  The  ^Solicitor- General — Before  we  leave  this  subjectj 
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Kllfi]?^  I  ^aiit  to  clear  this  up  a  little  with  regard  to  pregnant  and  nurs- 
I7th  Oct.  i«70  ing  women.  In  a  note  to  paragraph  25  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Dea  Voenx 
says,  "A  manager  was  once  highly  indignant  with  me  for  refusing  to 
punish  for  neglect  to  perform  the  ordinary  task  of  work,  a  woman 
who  pleaded  her  delicate  condition  in  this  respect."  I  understand 
now  that  that  refers  to  the  case  of  Carruthers  v.  Eadea.  I 
want  to  know  if  the  defence  in  that  case  was  that  she  had  had  a 
child  two  weeks  previously  ?— A.  Without  seeing  the  case  I  should 
not  like  to  answer;  because  the  evidence  is  in  existence  and  there 
is   therefore   no  necessity  for  my  speaking  about  it. 

Q.  7121.  Sir  George  Young— Mr.  Des  Voeux  has  already  been 
asked  and  he  says  he  cannot  remember.  Is  it  of  any  use  put- 
ting these  questions  over  again  upon  the  subject  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  only  taking  up  our  time  unnecessarily. 

The  Solicitor  General — Mr.  Des  Voeux  mentions  it  as  being 
the  case  of  a  pregnant  woman  brought  up  for  non-perform- 
ance of  work.  In  fact  I  believe  she  was  not  pregnant  at  all  but 
she  said  she  had  had  a  child  two  weeks  before. 

Mr.  Des  Voeux — All  I  can  say  is  that  I  sent  it  on  to  the 
Review  Court. 

Q.  7122.  The  Solicitor  General— Then  I  would  ask  Mr. 
Des  Voeux  whether  the  case  was  not  referred  back  to  him  to 
have  evidence  taken  ? — A.  I  never  had  the  case  again  before  me. 

The  Solicitor  General — I  have  the  record  here,  perhaps  Mr. 
Des  Voeux  may4ike  to  look  at  it.  I  understand  he  cannot  recol- 
lect any  instance  and  has  only  a  general  impression  that  it  was  so. 

Q.  7123.  Sir  George  Young— We  now  come  to  question  283. 
—A.  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  latter  part  of  section  5.  ''  Ac- 
cording to  the  fair  average  rate  of  wages  within  the  judicial  district 
of  sucU  justice/'  I  wish  to  point  out  that  a  combination  between 
a  few  neighbouring  proprietors,  might  lower  the  rate  of  wages 
if  they  did  not  happen  to  have  Creole  labourers  upon  the  estate. 

Q.  7124.  What  is  the  next  ?— A.  Question  422.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  strongest  labourers  get  only  one  shilling;  but 
that  there  a  number  of  people,  megass  carriers,  for  instance,  who 
get  a  shilling  at  most  for  from  16  to  20  hours'  work. 

Q.  7125.  The  Solicitor  General — By   "  megass  carriers''  does 
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Mr.  Dcs  Voeux  mean  men  ?  The  expression  is  arnbiguouSj  ^'  ^*^*  ^^^' 
because  both  boys  and  women  carry  raegass  ? — A.  There  are  17th Oct.  1870 
men  anaong  thena ;  I  do  not  mean  that  men  arc  incgass  carriers. 

Sir  George  Yo»nig — Let  us  get  on  now,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Dos  Voeux — Q.  438.  15y  nn  inspection  of  tlie  police  books 
of  my  district — it  is  a  question  with  regard  to  Justices  of  the  Peace 
holding  inquests  on  their  own  estates — I  have  found  a  case  where 
Mr.    Menzies,    of  Zeelugt,  held  an    inquest  on  a  Chinese  of  his 
own    estate   on   the   llth   December,  1868.      Managers  who  are 
also    Justices  coramoiily   hold    inquests    on    the  immigrants    of 
neighbouring  estates.      Thus  Mr.   Menzies  held  an  inquest  on  a 
Chinese,  Yung-a-Sow,   found  dead   in    a  trench  at  Ve  Kinderen 
on  the  13ih  July,  1869,  and  also  on  a  Coolie  who  hung  himself  at 
Vergemegen  26th,  June  1868,  and  on  a  Coolie  who  die  d  on  the  road- 
side  there  on  the  29th  June  1868.    If  you  will  look  through  the 
police  books,  you  will  find  it  is  the  practice. 

The  Solicitor  General — Was  this    during  the  time    Mr.  Des 
Vceux  was  in  the  district  as  magistrate  ? 

Sir  George  Young — We  have    the  dates  of   all    given  I   think 
Mr.  Des  Voeux — Of  all  that  can  be  found. 

The  Solicitor  Genei  al — Were  not  some  of  these  cases  report- 
ed to  him  ;  he  could  not  take  the  inquests,  and  in  consequence 
pf  that  they  were  held  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  ? — A.  I  never 
had  any  report  of  them  at  all ;  only  otic  occurred  in  my  time.  It 
is  not  a  common  thing  for  tiie  police  to  report  them  to  the  magis- 
trate except  he  happen  to  be  the  nearest  Justice.  I  am  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  reflecting  on  Air.  Mcuzlcs  ;  I  am  merely  speak- 
ing as  to  the  practice  ThvU  as  to  pcrsoiis  in  stocks,  sitting  on 
the  ground  with  their  feet  in  the  air,  I  am  mistaken  as  t6  that 
being  the  invariable  position.  1  believe  occasionally  people,  as 
it  is  described  to  mc,  arc  put  in  by  their  kin  Is  and  feet,  without 
anything  to  support  the  weight  of  their  bodies  except  their  wrists 
and  ankles.  I  had  it  described  in  a  particular  case  that  was  related 
to  me. 

The  President  — I  do  not  th.nk  you  need  trouble  yourself 
about  that;  we  have  seen  some  stocks,  and  we  have  seen  where 
stocks  have  been. 

Q.  7126.  Sir  George  Young— We  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  you 
can  tell  us  of  any  case  where  this  can  have  occurred. 
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QjrjMrmm      Mr.  Des  Voeux — I  have  already^  I  thinks  made  a  statatnent, 

WttOot.1870  Q  7127.  Sir  G.  Young— Do  you  mean  in  Question  489  :  are 
you  alluding  to  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  mean  with  regard  to  that 
case  at  all.  What  I  meant  to  say  was^  that  that  was  not  an 
uncommon  position. 

Q.  7128.  The  President — ^In  the  last  part  of  your  answer  to 
Question  491^  you  describe  the  way  in  which  people  are  put  in 
stocks. 

Mr.  Des  Vosux — As  far  as  that  goes^  it  is  a  mere   matter  of 
hearsay.     I  only  wish  to  direct  the  Commissioners'    attention 
to  the  fact^  that  that  is  not  the  only  position  into  which  immi- 
grants are  put  and  of  which  they  complain. 
< . 

Q.  7129.  Sir  George  Young — Can  you  give  us  anything  further 
with  regard  to  this  pointy  the  description  of  stocks  into  which 
the  people  were  put  ? — A.  It  is  described  to  me  that  they  were 
put-  jfito  the  stocks  by  their  hand  and  feet  wholly^  without  any- 
thing to  support  their  bodies. 

Q.  7130.  Wko  described  it  to  you  ? — A.  Various  people  who 
have  come  to  me. 

Q.  7131.  Coolies? — ^A.  Coolies  and  Chinese. 

Q.  7132.  Could  you  give  us  the  names  of  anjr  of  them  ? — A.  I 

will  look  through  my  notes.  :^ 

•     *  "  ■ 

'  The  Soliditar  General — I  hope  the  Commissioners  will  get  the 
names  of  the  estates  where  this  happened. 

CE*  7133.  Sir  George   Young — I  think  when  you  mentioned 

ilds  matter  before  you  told  us  you  knew  about  it  from  hearsay,  but 

have  you  not  got  the  names  now  for  us  ?     The  names  of  those 

I  tritnesses  ? — A.    I  have  written  it  down,  I  think  I  have  sent  it 

ahready. 

Sir  George  Young— I  thought  you  would  bring  it  with  you. 
What  is  the  next  point  you  would  wish  to  refer  to  ? 

The  Solicitor  General — I  hope  the  Commission  will  furnish  me 
with  the  names  of  the  estates  when  they  are  furnished  to  them, 
because  if,  as  Mr.  Des  Voeux  says,  people  are  put  in  stocks,  tied 
by  their  hands  and  feet  and  nothing  to  rest  on  it  is  a  serious 
charge. 
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Sir  George  Young — ^Nothing  sliall  be  taken  as  evidence  with-  O-  vf.  am  nnw. 
out  a  full  opportunity  for  investigation  being  given.  17th  Oot  1870 

Mr.  Des  Voeux-^With  regard  to  question  500 1  find  I  was  mis- 
informed as  to  the  ground  of  the  conviction ;  it  was  for  absence 
from  work  when  the  people  had  been  to  complain  to  the  Immi- 
gration office.     With  regard  to  •'  similar  abuses'' 

Q.  7134.  Sir  George  Young — In  what  question  is  this  ? — ^A. 
516. 

r 

Q.  7135.  "  The  present  governor  contemplated^  he  informed 
xne^  a  reforio  of  this  and  similar  abuses.''  is  that  what  you  refer 
to?— -A.  Yes;  one  of  them  is  the. still  existing  nuisance  of 
lees  trenches ;  still  existing  as  far  as  I  hear.  The  Com- 
missioners will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging.  There  was  an 
Ordinance  passed  about  it  this  year:  the  Commissioners  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  the  provisions  of  that  Ordi- 
nance have  been  carried  out. 

Q.  7136.  Sir  George  Young— The  next  ?— A.  529. 1  find  from 
imperfect  interpreting  I  was  lead  into  an  erros  with  regard  to  r^ 

that  case.  The  estate  was  Haarlem,  It  appears  that  new  immi« 
grants  were  put  into  an  old  hospital  boilAng  which  is  no 
longer  used  for  the  sick.  I  have  not  again  seen  them^  and 
I  am  not  able  to  say  what  are  the  grounds  of  their  complaint 
I  may  say  with  regard  to  such  cases^  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  say  how  far  such  things  are  trucj  I  have  no  means  ' 
whatever  of  testing  them;  I  only  refer  them  t>o  the  Commissioners 
for  the  sake  of  information. 

Q.  7137.  Sir  George  Young — Certainly ;  what  is  the  next  ? — A. 
Question  561.  Almost  the  sole  advantage  gained  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  from  immigration  has  been  the  improved  % 
means  of  locomotion,  in  the  establishment  of  steamers,  better  kept 
roads  and  a  railway,  which  the  increased  wealth  of  the  Colony  hasbeeu 
enabled  to  afford.  But  if  the  price  of  labour  has  fallen  that  advan- 
tage has  been  more  than  outweighed  by  the  loss  of  wages.  The 
testimony  on  this  point  on  the  part  of  labourers  from  all  partft  of 
the  Colony  is  so  coincident  that  I  am  convinced  there  is  some 
fallacy  in  the  statements  of  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Russell,  there* 
fore  I  would  request  the  Commissioners  to  compare  the  old  pay 
lists,  if  they  are  to  be  got,  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  with  some  of  the  present  day.  The  more  I  in- 
quire    about   it,    the  more     I    am     satisfied    there   is  sooaq 
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Or  w.  Da  vma  fallacy ;  what  it  is  I  do  not  know.  It  lias  struck  me  that  it 
17tLOce.l8T0  ^^y  possibly  bo;  that  the  cultivation,  being  now  superior,  involves 
grefcter  caro^and  requires  a  lon«:cr  time  for  the  performance  of  the 
work  on  a 'given  area,  that  may  be  one  of  the  reasons.  Although 
prices  may  be  tlie  same  or  apparently  even  higher  for  a  given 
area  of  ground,  a  longer  time  may  be  taken  in  the  performance 
of  the  work,  and  therefore  the  wa;<cs  are  in  reality  lower.  If 
the  priee'of  laboiir  is  as  high  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  are 
as  easy  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  apprenticed  labourers,  either 
the  Creoles  must  have  become  much  idler,  or  their  pecuniary 
position  would  not  be  so  reduce  1  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in 
former  times.  On  this  point  I  would  ask  that  some  gentlemen 
should  l>c  examined. 

Mr.  Carbcry — Perhaps  I  may  say  that  I  have  a  number  of  black 
labourers,  Creoles,  who  are  desirous  of  being  examined,  and  I 
propose,  when  convenient  to  the  Commission,  that  they  be 
examined  as  to  this  very  question. 

Q.  7138.  The  President — Who  are  the  people  you  would  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Dcs  Voeux  ? — I  believe  Mr.  Wallbridge,  a  leading 
minister  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  has  been  a  very 
long  while  in  the  Colony  and  knows  mueh  of  the  Creole 
population.  I  should  like  bim  to  be  examined.  I  have  not  had 
any  communication  with  him,  but  I  think  his  opinion  would-be  val- 
uable on  the  subject  at  all  events. — With  the  regard  to  the  question 
puc  by  Mr.  Cox,  the  Inspector  General,  as  to  these  feeding  returns 
being  official  records,  I  deny  that  they  are,  for  there  is  no  law 
and  no  official  instruction  that  I  am  aware  of  that  ever  made  it  the 
duty  of  a  magistrate  to  sign  them,  I  should  like  other  magistrates 
to  be  asked  whether  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  always  signing 
them.  I  am  informed  that  some  magistrates  have  actually  refused 
to  sign  them  ;  1  invariably  signed  them  with  a  view  simply  and 
.  solely  to  checking  the  amount  of  food  the  people  received  in  the 
lock-up.  With  icgard  to  the  charge  of"  maiming  a  mule,"  1  wonld 
draw  the  Commissioners  attention  to  the  fact,  ihkt  even  as  it'Sfttnds 
in  the  police  records,  "  maiming  a  mule/'  it  would  not  justify 
an  arrest  without  warrant,  unless  it  was  done  with  malice 
and  was  so  expressed  ii  the  charge.  Mr.  Carruthers  was 
in  court  on  my  discharging  the  |)risoner  on  the  second  oc- 
casion, but  did. not  allege  anything  like  wilful  neglect  or  malice. — 
With  regard  to  question  592,  I  did  not  alter  the  ultimate  desti- 
nation but  merely  filled  up  a  blank,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
at  the  request  of  the  Corporal  in  ehai'ge  who  was  unused  to  my 
action  in  the  matter  and  did  not  know  how  to  describe  it*     There 
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is  "discharged'*  written  in  a  case  of  trespass,  very   probably   iia.#.w£g«>ww«i 
accoiint  of  no  prosecutor  appearing;  prisoners/were  as  o£ken  dis-  i7a^btkM0 
c^jarged  on  that  ground  as  on  the  ground  of    illegal   orrea^     I 
cannot  specify  instancjes,  but  I  once  or  twice    received  letters        ^/ 
asking  me  to  remand  prisoners  until  the  following  week,  owing 
to  the  prosecutor  being  unable  to  attend   and  no  evideilce  at  all 
being  offered  to  justify  their  remand.      I  find  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  feeding  book  and  the  journal  at  Rome  station  which 
is  suggestive  of  other  possible  omissions.     With  regavd  to  the 
special  case  of  maiming  a  mule,  the  name  of  a  prisoner  is  enter- 
ed as  having  been  arrested  on  the  same  day  that  the  others  were 
discharged,  the  charge    against  his  napie,   "  maiming  a  mule*' 
is  the    same    as    in   the    other    case;    that    case    is    omitted 
altogether  in  the  journal.     I  remember  that  Mr.-  Carruthers  ex- 
caused  himself  for  remanducig  thejnan  on  the  ground  that  the  cor- 
poral of  police  had  requested  him  to  do  so.     The  omission  may 
have  been  intentional,  as  the  second  arrest  was  illegal.     I  should 
not  venture  to  suggest  it  if  there  was  only  one  case  of  omission, 
but  as  I  am  quite  certain  I  discharged  persons  arrested  for  other 
offences  than  breaches  of  the  Immigration  Ordinance,  I  conclude 
that  their  names  were  left  out  altogether,  and  the  offences  altered 
in  the  same  way  as  "  neglect  of  a  mule  by  allowing  it  to' fall  into 
a  trencV  into  "  maiming  a  mule.''     This  could  easily  be  done 
if  the  prisoners  Were  discharged  on  the  day  of  their  arrest,  as  was 
frequently  the  case.     If  a  man  were  discharged  before  he  had  been 
given  any  food,  of  course  his  name  would  not  appear  in  the  feed- 
ing returns  at  aU.     But  that  particular  man  must  have  been  for 
several  days  in*  the  lock-ap,  and  yet  he  does  not  appear  in  the 
journal  at  all.     That  man  I  discharged  at  Court. 

Q.  7139.  The  Solicitor-General — Mr.  Des  Voeux  makes  an 
allegation  that  these  returns  were  purposely  falsified.  May  I  ask 
against  whom  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  purposely  falsified  at  all.  I 
mean  to  say,  a  man  has  been  arrested  and  brought  to  me — ^he 
may  possibly  not  have  been  in  the  lock-up  at  all — at  the  same 
time  it  is  not  in  the  journal. 

Q.  7140.  The  President — ^Who  keeps  the  journal  ? — ^A.  The 
person  in  charge  of  the  police  station. 

Q.  7141.  What  does  the  journal  purport  to  contain  ? — A.  The 
persons  locked  up  I  believe. 

Q.  7142.  Are  you  certain?  I  want  to  know  what  the  journal 
contains  ? — A.  It  contains  the  names  of  the  persons  at  the  station, 
it  i«  suppoaed  to  be  a  journal  Qf  the  names  of  persona  anresiod 


«     M 
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cr.Act?^Mk  at  ^  police  8tation^<l  do  not  ](«owf  what  the  rules  are  about 
iTth  iSeiHsio  pQ^^oaa  who  l^'aire  aot  be^ii'  lock^ed  up. 

^^  .  Q*  .9143.  ts  It  laid    before  the  magistrate  when  he  goes  to 

iJourt  ?-*-A.  He  never  sees  it;  I  Tiave  never  seen  a  journal  before 
in  my.  life]  the  magistrates  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  7144.  Then  who  discharged  the  prisoner  on  the  day  of  his 
arrest  ?  '^  If  a  prisoner  were  discliarged  on  the  day  of  his  arrest  as 
he  frequently  was,  he  would  not  have  been  given  any  food/'— was 
I  believe,  your  explanation  given  juat  now  ? — A.  Supposing  they 
brought  a  man  to  me  arrested  the  sai^e  morning  and  I  discharged 
him,  he  would  have  had  no  food  and  his  name  would  not  be 
entered  in  the   feeding  return  at  all. 


"to.  7145.  Who  .would  discharge  him  ?— A.  I  presume  the  head 
of  the  police  at  the  station  would  actually  discharge  him. 

•^^.  7146.  Under  the  magistrate's  order  ? — A.  Y&t. 

Ct.  714^.  3o  that  in  fact  the  maa  in  charge  of  the  police  sta- 
tion would  be  acting  perfectly  right  in  not  putting  the  man's 
name  either  into  the  feeding  return  or  the  journ^  if  the  magis- 
trate discharged  him  at  once  ? — A,  I  presume  so  unless  he  is 
orfijpred'  to  put  down  everybody  who  is  brought  to  him.  I  pre- 
sume ^^  would  be  acting  perfectly  right.  I  do  not  know  what 
his  orders  are. 

«  •  * 

'  Q.  7148.  To  prevent  their  names  from  appearing  in  either 
the  journal  or  feeding  returns,  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the 
police  station  would  be  acting  perfectly  right  if  he  got  your 
orders  to  discharge  a  man  at  bnce  would  he  not? — ^A.  I  cannot 
speak  as  to  that,  not  knowing  what  the  orders  of  the  police  are. 
I  ojilf  luDow  that  that  man  must  have  been  several  days  at  least 
in  the.  lock-up.  I  do  not  see  his  name  in  the  journal.  I  can- 
not ^|i4  j^  J^^}\^  appears  in  the.  n^^gistrate's  book  and  in  the 
feeding  returns.  In  regard  to  question  616,  no  record  book  of 
evidence  is  required  by  the  Ordinance.  Such  evidence  as  is  taken 
is  ordinarily  on  separate  shifts,  of  paper. 

The  Solicitdr  General — Will  the  Commission  allow  a  question 
to  be  put  as  to  who  Mr.  Des  Yoeux  means*  He  attributed  motives 
to  some  person,  but  did  not  say  to  whom  he  attributed  them. 
I  should  like  him  to  be  asked. 

Sir  George  Young — ^Yo«  were  saying  yoa  considei  these  re* 
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turns  mnit  have  been  altered?— ^.'  Noy  I  did  not  txy  alt^E^s^^f']^''^'**'* 
all.  What  I  said  was  what  wat  ^oaaitils.  What  I  Bayirthari^TthOBtlilffO 
am  perfectly  convinced  that  I  dUcIiat^ed  people  ^arrested  for 
neglect  of  duty.  Hovr  it  is  that  the  names  of  those  persons  d«. 
not  appear  in  the  jjurnala  I  do  not  know,  but  if  ,tbet;e  wa3« 
styingent  order  to  the  police,  not  to  allow  the  tirrest  of  people 
or  to  discharge  people  who  were  broag|it,  to  tjietn,  L  think  Ihe 
chances  are  Ihey  wonld  not  enter  them  in  the  journata  to  909- 
Tict  themielTes  with  the  Inspector  Qeneral. 

Sir  George  Yoting — Ii  that  a  sufficient  answer  to  your  ques- 
iton,  Mr.  Solicitor? 

The  Solicitor-Qeneral— Accofrding  to  what  I  now  hear,  I_ 
thonght  it  was  meant  tl4t.irtis  donfe  at  the  instance  of  the  Jnstjpea 
of  the'l^eBee.  '-  ,, 

Sir  George   Yonng — I  did  not  hear  aoythiag  tending  to  tfanl. 

Mr.  Des  Voeux — No,  I   had  not  even  the  remotest  inteQtioa  1- 
of  it.  '  .        ,         ' 

Q.  7149.  Sir  George  Yonng — Before  we  le&ye  this  book  of  your 
evidence  which  you  have  corrected  for  us,lhere  are  one  or  titp  qng^ 
tioos  which  I  wish  to  put  myself  on  yoor  evidence.  IVm  iCo.page 
62  i  in  the  questions  there  the  36  and  37  paragraphs  of  yolir'let- 
ter  are  referred  to.  The  36  paragraph  refers  to  bringing  peisoni 
before  magistrates  in  gangs  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  tried 
together.  Are  you  able  to  refer  us  to  any  iitstanoe  of  that  now  ? 
—A.  No.  ''*.*_ 

Q,  7150.  With  regard  to  thsnezt  paragraphs?  yon gawAs  two;' 
or  including  one  doi^btful,  three  instances  ;  have  you  any  further 
iaslanoea  of   that  practice  referred  to  in  ihe   137th  ({u^aiioD,  of        v    ' 
forcing  the  doors  of  immigrant  houses? — A.  No,  Xliuve  uot. 

Q.  7151.  Then  turn  iryou  please  to  pageOS.  I  shall  he  gfitd^Miavc' 
it  in  evidence,  if  yoiihaverecoverEdthefact,wMttlic  complaints 
were  to  the  executive   against  thosfl  decisions  ?    T6kr  are  all  tided 
to  in  question  199,  and  the   acts  art  mentioned  in  a  note  to  para-     t'w! 
graph  40  of  your  letter  ? — A.  I  have  not  seen  the  Jttter  aioce.    I     '' 
do  not  remember  at  all.     I  think  the  President  asked  ma  at  th* 


i 


Q.  7152   You  do  not  remember? — A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  7163.  In  page  68.  I  was  asking  you  as  to  your  propoul  u 


•••» 
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#.  ^'  '^T^g  ^  your  new  system  of  stipendiary  mi^istrates  (qaestion  23 1 ) .  Your 
ITtCoct.  1870  *^^8wer  was,  ''There  is  nothing  I  desire  to  add/'  and  you  have 
added  by  way  of  correction  "  at  this  moment/'  I  thought  you 
might  wish  to  add  something  in  evidence  on  the  subject  p  The 
question  was  of  the  plan  you  propose  for  the  reform  of  these 
abuses.  You  made  a  suggestion  as  to  a  future  system  of  stipen- 
diary magistrates.  Look  to  your  letter,  paragraph  60,  have  you 
anything  to  add  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 


Q.  7154.  In  your  corrected  copy  you  added  "  at  this  moment  /' 
that  led  me  to  suppose  you  had  or  might  have  something  to  add 
now  ? — A.  No.     I  cannot  recollect  at  this  moment. 

Q.  7155.  In  page  120,  with  regard  to  Doctors  having  been 
discharged  from  estates  on  account  of  complaints  having  been 
made.  Id  Question  478,  paragraphs  12  and  13  of  your  letter 
were  referred  to,  and  you  were  asked  if  you  were  prepared  to 
%ring  forward  evidence  to  prove  them.  Your  answer  as  printed 
here  is  **  I  am  able  to  prove  the  fact^of  its  having  actually  occurred, 
or  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  the  fact  of  doctors  having  been  discharged 
on  account  of  complaints  being  made,''  which  do  you  mean  ?  I  do 
not  think  you  could  have  meant  both.  Are  you  able  to  give  in- 
stances either  of  the  iact  having  occurred,  or  of  doctors  having 
been  discharged  on  account  of  complaints  being  made  ? — A.  No; 
I  am  not.  There  will  be  evidence  offered  on  the  subject,  but  I  am 
not  able  to  prove  it  myself. 

The  President — Your  answer  I  think  must  have  been,  I  shall 
b^  able  to  prove  the  fact  of  doctors  being  discharged  on  account 
of  complaints  being  made,  because  I  immediately  asked  the  ques- 
tion, ^complaints  made  against  the  doctors  or  by  the  doctors," 
and  unless  that  had  been  your  answer  1  do  not  see  how  I  could 
have  asked  the  question. 

CL  fjh56.  Sir  George' Young — Have  you  succeeded  in  getting 
the  nam^.  of  the  |ieopIe  at  the  Settlement,  who  could  give  infor- 
mation on  the  point  spoken  of  in  question  582  ?— r-^.  I  have  sent 
in  a  number  of  names — 1  have  not  got  them  here — with  what 
they  cani|firove. 

Q.  7167.  Namts  of  Chinese  at  the  Settlement? — A.  Cer- 
tainly ;  I  have  not  seen  them  since. 

Q.  7158.  Did  they  come  direct  from  you  ? — A.  I  cannot  re« 
toUect  at  this  moment.  I  know  I  wrote  down  their  naniea,  but 
irhether  they  were  sept  »mong  the  others  I  do  not  ktiow.     I 
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liaye  seen  them  quite  lately,     t  can  send  it  within  24  hours.      ^^m^utmm. 

Sir  George'  Young— ^ We  have  received  a  good  many,  I  must 
call  them^  undigested  notes,  either  from  yourself  or  Mr..  Jenkins 
before  he  left  the  Colony,  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  make 
use  of;  partly  on  account  of  the  omission  of  dates  and  import- 
ant names,  and  partly  because  they  are  such  very  scanty  notes. 

The  President — Do  you  wish  to  suggest  any  questions,  Mr. 
Smith? 

The  Solicilor^-General — Mr.  Des  Vmux  said  in  the  early  part 
of  his  examination,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  impartiality  of  the 
magistrates,  under  the  present  system  and  the  present  laws,  their 
decisions  can  never  be  satisfactory.  Satisfactory  to  whom  ?  And 
why  should  they  be  never  satisfactory  ?  Does  he  mean  for  the 
general  reasons  be  has  stated  or  for  any  other  reasons? 

The  President — ^I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  he 
means  that  under  the  present  system  they  cannot  be  satisfactory 
—the  system  is  bad  and  the  law  is  bad. 

The  Solicitor  General — Would  he  specify  how  they  are  bad  ? 

Sir  George  Young — ^That  would  be  to  recapitulate  the  great- 
er part  of  his  evidence. 

The  Solicitor  General— He  means  the  points  already  mention- 
ed? 

Q.  7159.  The  President— I  understand  that  to  be  whatJie 
pieans.  Have  I  rightly  understood  your  meaning,  Mr.  Dqs»  Voeux  ? 
—A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  stated  all,  but  I  have'Viothing 
that  I  particularly  wished  to  say  besides. 

Q.  7160.  The  question  is,  under  the  answer  you  have  given 
4oyou  mean  under  the  present  system  and ? — A.  Ito  that  par- 
ticular place  I  merely  referred  to 

Q.  7161.  Perhaps  if  you  would  hear  my  question,  it  would 
save  you  trouble.  Under  the  present  laws  and-  Jbe  present 
system  the  Magistrate's  decisions  cannot  be  satisfactory? — A. 
That  is  my  impression. 

Mr,  Carbery— Does  Mr.  Des  Voeux  refer  to  the  laws  relating 
to  immigra^nts  me^ly  or  to  the  whole  constitution  of  the  countryi 
the  whole  electoral  system^  as  requiring  to  bg*dhfcnged? 

Vol.  H.  aaX 
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^jFrfTii^      ^[liieJBreiideiit— I  imagine  lie  means  the  Immigration  Laws, 

,'^  ^ .  -de  SoUcilor-General—  Can  Mr.  Dee  Voeox  giye  any  iiistaneea 
a/L'  dfictopm  being  dependent  upon,  or  under  the  influence  of, 
mmaggra  ? 

Sir  Oeorge  Toung — ^That  is  a  question  that  has  been  asked. 

ft 

The  Solicitor-Oeneral — ^I  understood  Mr.  Des  Vosux  to  say  he 
would  give  instances.  A  question  (520)  was  put  by  Mr.  Cowie 
^'  Can  Mr.  Des  Voeux  giye  me  the  names  of  any  other  doctors 
than  the  two  already  mentioned  who  have  been  dependent  on  the 
managers,,  and  in  consequence  of  whose  depend^ice  there  have 
been  evils  of  which  he  has  observed  startling  instances.'' 

Sir  Oeorge  Young — In  the  third  remark  under  that  question 
there  is  a  correction  in  this  copy.  The  President — ''  Unless  we 
have  the  instances^  we  have  not  asked  for  the  names.'' 

Q,  7162.  The  Solicitor  General — ^I  only  asked  if  there  are 
any  other  instances  which  Mr.  Des  Voeux  can  mention  ?  Mr. 
Cowie  asked  for  the  name  of  any  estate  or  estates  with  refer- 
ence to  which  that  dependence  of  medical  men  exists  in 
Mr.  Des  Voeux's  judgment,  then  Sir  Oeorge  Koung  said 
''I  think  the  question  is  not  in  order  before  the  in- 
stances are  given;  we  have  asked  for  the  instances  and 
have  been  promised  them ;  after  that  I  think  your  question  will 
come  in  its  proper  place^^'  I  now  ask  if  there  are  any  instances  ? 
— ^A,.  I  have  none. 

The  Solicitor-Oeneral — To  go  back  to  question  75,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Ordinance,  the 
President  asked,  ''The  115th  section  defines  what  neglect 
or  refusal  to  d^  work  is,  and  the  116th  provides  a 
penalty  for  it,  as  I  read  the  Ordinance.  Is  it  not  so  ?''  and 
th$  auswer^is,:  f\l  ^evisjc  read  it  so  and  I  do  uot  now."  I  would, 
ask  Mr.  D^  Vceux  to  look  at  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Carru- 
ihers  V.  Badea  and  ask  if  he  did  not  expressly  decide  that  it  did 
so  ? — ^A.  I  may  mention  that  before  the  decision  in  Field  v.  Johan, 
I  sentenoed  people  for  not  doing  five  tasks,  most  decidedly.  I 
expressed  myself  when  I  first  went  to  the  district,  that  I  had  great- 
difficulty  about  adjudicating  upon  it ;  but  the  other  magistrates 
had  done  it  for  a  long  time,  and  to  a  certain  extent  I 
filt  myself  bound,  as  being  inexperienced.  I  merely  changed  my 
ynffl^  whpa  !^  8i\preme  Court  had  decided  the  matter. 


.\  .'    v, 
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Q.  7168.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — But  was  it  not  your  own  case  #bl^j^%w<t 
that  went  up  ?— A.  Mine  was  not  the  first ;  there  w^s  a  judgment  iTihQoklM 
in  M^^izies  y,_  SewptohuU.  upon  which.!  changed  mj  courie* 

_  _  _  •  •• 

The  Solicitor-General — I  want  to  know  whether  he  did  not 
decide   that    the    115th   and   116th  sections   were  to  be  read 

together  ? 

« 

Sir  George  Young — You  mean^  whether  Mr.  Des  Voeux  did  not 
tiiake  a  slip  in  saying  he  did  not  read  it  so  ? 

The  Solicitor-General — ^I  would  ask  whether  it  was  not  his 
practice  so  to  decide. 

Sir  George  Toung— Before  the  decision  in  the  Supreme 
Oonrt  ? 

The  Solicitor-General— *It  is  independent  of  that — whether  that 
provision  as  to  reasonable  cause  does  not  apply  to  both  sections. 

Sir  George  Young— »This  is  another  subject  altogether.  We 
have  very  fairly  I  think  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty  in 
these  two  sections  ourselves^  and  ascertained  what  the  difficulties 
about  it  were.  I  do  not  think  we  need  spe^d  further  time  upon 
the  matter. 

The  Solicitor^General — ^Very  well,  sir,  I  merely  referred  to 
that  as  a  written  judgment. 

Mr.  Des  Vmux— This  has  nothing  to  do  .with  it ;  it  is  a  case 
of  absence  from  work. 

The  Solicitor-General — It  was  merely  as  to  reasonable  excuse 
as  relating  to  both  questions.  Then  as  to  question  80^  Mr.  Des 
Voeux  says : — "  I  have  seen  instances  occur  ia  my  Courts,  sur- 
prise shewn  at  things  done  by  myself,  which  were  only  in  accords 
snce  with  the  commonest  dictates  of  justice,  and  statements 
made  by  persons  in  the  Ck)urt  as  to  what  had  beeti  customary., 
preriously.''     I  should  like  to  have  some  of  those  instances. 

Sir  George  Young — Do  you  want  any  more  inttaaoei  ?  Wf 
hate  had  scTeral  given. 

Mr.  Des  Vmux — ^I  have  put  down  all  I  wished  to  i|44  to  m|| 

evidence. 

The  Solicitor-General— Then,  with  regaid  to  ^irotk| 
or  gad/'  I  ihould  like  to  know  from  1^.  Dm  Vwa 
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#.  r.  0tf  vkuar  that  referred  to  work  for  six  days  in  the  week  or  for'  fire  days, 
17th  Ooi  1870  according  to  hisanderstanding  of  what  was  meant. 

The  President — We  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  farther 
into  that. 

The  Solicitor  General — Very  well ;  I  will  not  press  it. 

Q.  7164.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — I  lave  no  objectiofl  to  put  the 
question  if  you  wish  to  make  it  clearer.  In  speaking  of  the  rule 
which  you  say  has  been  laid  down  by  certain  managers,  Mr.  Des 
Voeux^  that  immigrants  shall  be  always  in  gaol^  in  hospital^  or 
at  work^  would  the  alternative  of  work  be  confined  to  five  days- 
would  it  be  work  for  five  days^  or  hospital  or  gaol ;  or  would  they 
insist  upon  their  being  at  work  on  each  of  the  six  days,  or  in 
hospital  or  in  gaol  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell.  I  merely  refer  to  that  aa 
a  trite  saying.  It  is  one  well  known  in  the  Colony — almost  as  well 
known  in  this  Colony  as  a  similar  saying  as  to  sailors,  elae« 
where. 

The  SoUcitor«General — Only  one  other  question.  It  is  with 
regard  to  paragraph  43  of  the  letter.  In  question  208  the 
President  asked  for  instances  of  the  cruelties  that  "  were  being 
practised  on  the  immigrants  apparently  without  let  or  hindrance.'^ 
In  answer  Mr.  Des  Voeux  said  he  was  not  prepared  with 
instances  "  at  this  moment.'^  I  wish  to  ask  if  he  is  prepared 
with  anynow?^-A.  No;  I  am  not  prepared  with  any  instanoea 
except  those  I  have  already  mentioned. 

The  President-^Have  you  any  question,  Mr.  Oarbery  ? 

Mr.  Carbery — ^I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Des  Voeux  has 
sufficiently  explained  what  he  meant  by  the  word  "  gangs.'' 

The  President — Yes ;  I  think  we  understand  pretty  well  what 
that  means.  -   Is  that  all  ? 


'•V 


Mr.  Carbery — Yes. 

Sir  Oeorge  Young— There  was  something  yon  were  going  to 
ask  just  now  when  I  stopped  you. 

Mr.  Carbery — I  only  wished  to  know  whether  in  Mr;  Des 
Vceux's  opinion  the  lock-ups  at  Rome  station  were  fit  for  use  at 
the  time  he  had  an  oppottunity  of  visiting  them.  - 

The  President — I  think  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  ex« 
amioinf^them  oiMDielves. 


Mr.  Den  Voeux — I  wish  to  explain  that  even  if  you  should  be  ff.  w.  Dm  iiim* 
of  opinion  that  my  course  was  somewhat  objectionable  with  regard  1 7th Ook.  1870 
to  the  letting  out  of  prisoners,  when  you  look  at  the  lock-ups 
you  will  see  that  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  humanity ;  because 
some  of  those  lock-ups  are  really  unfit  for  the  number  of  prison- 
ers who  are  confined  in  them  often,  and,  therefore,  very  great 
strictness  should  be  exercised  with  regard  to  keeping  people  in 
them,^  >. 

Q.  7165.  Sir  George  Young — Which  do  you  consider  the 
worst? — A.  Verffencegen,  I  think,  is  the  worst.  It  has  been 
reported  very  often.  Years  ago  it  was  reported,  but  it  is  still  in 
about  the  same  condition,  I  believe.  There  is  a  stable  close  to  it. 
They  are  not  so  bad  when  there  happens  to  be  no  women,  because 
then  the  women's  lock-up  can  be  used.  But  none  of  them  are 
fit  for  the  number  frequently  confined  in  them.  Twenty  people 
will  frequently  be  confined  in  the  lock-up  at  Plaisance,  More 
sometimes. 

Q.  7166.  The  President — ^I  see  that  I  asked  you  (Q.  198) 
''  What  were  the  illegalities''  (referred  to  in  the  note  to  paragraph 
40  of  your  letter)  and  who  were  the  people  you  "  curbed/'  and 
you  said  in  reply  "The  only  way  I  can  answer  such  a  question  is 
by  having  access  to  the  records  of  my  district  and  spending  « 
week  or  two  in  searching  them."  Have  you  done  that  ? — A.  I 
have  had  nothing  but  the  Record  Books.  The  cases  I  asked  for 
have  just  this  moment  come  in,  after  a  month's  waiting.  I  may 
say  I  found  in  the  few  minutes  I  had  during  the  interval  for 
luncheon  three  or  four  cases  in  which  I  discharged  people  as 
being  in  improper  custody.  For  instance  here  is  a  case '  of 
neglect  of  du^. 

The  President — ^I  was  asking  you  about  the  illegalities  and 
the  people  you  curbed. 

Mr,  Des  Vosux-*-  tio  ;  not  with  regard  to  that.  Here  is  a 
cast  in  which  a  man  was  locked-up  for  neglect  of  > duty' without 
warrant.  It  is  customary  for  the  rural  oonstaUe  who  makes  the 
arrest  always  to  put  bis  name  on  the  charge.  It  is  the  case  of 
Murdoch  v.  Thos.  Orosvenor. 

Q.  7167.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — Can  you  give  us  the  date  ? — A« 
The  8th  August,  1867.  Here  is  another  case  where  an  immi« 
grant  was  arrested  for  taking  a  number  of  Coolies  to  the  Immi- 
gration Office..    He  was  discharged.  

Q.  7168.  What  was  the  complaint  ?— A.  Htery  GriffiH,  inuia« 


0.w.9mTmm.  g«r  of  tnduilty,  V.  a  firee  Coolie^  for  going  intothe  field  where 
l7tb  Get  1070  ittdentureA  Cocdies  were  at  work  and  inducing  them  to  go  to  the 

igration  Office. 


Q.  7169;;^Wai4hai  man  discharged  because  he  was  arrested 
without  a  warrant  ? — ^A.  He  was ;  yes. 

QL.  7170.  Was  it  an  offence  in  itself  at  all  ?— A.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  was. 

Q.  7171.  In  a  free  CooUe? — ^A.  I  do  not  know;  it  may  be 
a  tres^mss  or  something  of  that  kind ;  but^  as  put^  I  should  say  it 
is  tio<iflfence.  Here  is  another  case.  The  head  overseer  of  planta- 
tion Ooedverwagting  put  a  man  in  the  lock-up  for  provoking 
language.  This  waa  not  an  immigrant^  I  fancy,  from  the  names : 
A.  La  Boche  against  Peter  Hector. 

The  cases  referred  to  were  handed  is. 

Mr«  Dea  Vobuz — These,  from  being  in  the  Becord  Book,  were 
all  discharged  at  Court  probably.  I  think  that  by  compariDg 
the  dates  with  the  Court  days  it  will  be  found  that  they  were  all 
discharged  at  Court. 

Sir  Oearge  Young — ^I  observe  there  is  an  entry  on  this  charge 
from  plantation  Industry. — ^^'I  will  appear  against  this  man. 
If  he  is  let  loose  to-night  probably  he  will  not  appear  to-morrow/' 

Mr.  Des  Yoaux — ^That  is  intended  as  a  remark  to  the  Sergeant 
at  the  Station ;  it  is  not  intended  for  me.  That  is  on  the  chaq^e 
for  taking  immigrants  to  the  Immigration  Office  is  it  not  ? 


George  Tonng — ^It  is.  Is  there  any  other  person  who 
would  wish  to  suggest  any  other  question  to  be  put  to  Mr.  Dea 
Vesux  before  we  close  his  examination  ?  (No  responiie).  Then 
I  think  ireileQijMi  inoubleTOa  any  fiurtheis  Mf^  Des  Vceuz. 

Kr.  darbefynr-liay  Z  ask  when  the  Commissioners   intend  to, 
reaumis  the  esaminatiah  of  witnesses  ? 

The  Preaident— We  will  adjourn  now  untQ  Thuraday  next  at 
derea  o'clock. 


t!he  GdmnnMlon  fhen^  at  half  past  three*  adjoumed 
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Nineteenth  Day:  Thursday^  October  20. 


The  Commission  sat  at  eleven  o'clock* 

Mr.  Carbery  again  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  In  the  absence  of  the  Solicitor-General^  Mr.  Wfttaon^ 
the  Administrator-General,  watched  the  proceedings  on  behalf 
of  the  Planters'  Committee. 

Mr.  Bramell,  sworn.  J.BnmdL 

SOttiOotllTO. 

Q.  7172.  The   President*— Yonr    name  is  ■  ?■— A.  John 

Bmmell. 

Q.  7178.  Sir  George  Yonng — ^Yon  are  Sheriff  of  the  County  of 

Demerara,  I  believe  ? — ^A.  I  am. 

« 

Q.  7174.  And  also  Police  Magistrate  of  Georgetown  ?-*A.  Yes, 

Q.  7176.  In  your  capacity  as  Sheriff,  we  understand  you  haye 
charge  of  the  gaols  within  the  county  ?— -A.    I  have. 

Q.  7176.  What  gaols  are  there  under  your  charge  within  this 
county  ? — ^A.  The  Georgetown  Gaol  and  District  Gaols  of  Ma- 
haica  and  Fellowship. 

Q.  7177.  The  Fellowship  Gaol,  I  understand,  is  a  prison  solely 
devoted  to  immigrants  under  sentence  for  breaches  of  the  labour 
laws? — ^A.  Solely  so^  and  Mahaica  also.- 

Q.  7178,  hs^Si  lli,aifi^.iks^  ^m^l^L.  ^^ 


Q.  7179.  Are  all  persons  convicted  for  breacbea  of  the  laboiur 
laws  sent  to  those  two  gaols? — A.  If  those  two  gaols  ahoold 
happen  to  be  full,  any  over  are  sent  to  the  Georgetoifn  Gaol. 

Q.  7180.  To  the  Georgetown  Gaol  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  7181.  But  they  are  sent  to  those  two  gaols  j^l  ofarftUl? 
—A.  They  are  sent  to  those  two  gads  uiltil  fhey  fl^ooma  orer^ 
(all ;  then  any  over  are  tent  to  Georgetown,' 
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J.  ^rumU^       Q.  7182.  Are  those  two  gaols  sufHcient  in,  gjeneral  to.contaia^ 
SOth  0«t.  1870  ^^^  prfWners  under  the  labour  laws  ?— A.  I  think  1  may  say  so. 
I  There  are  only  five  male  immigratits  now  in  the  Qeoigetowii 

Oaol  foe- breaches  of  the  labpur  lawe.   ^  ^  • 

.• 

Q.  7188.  Is  there  the  full  numl^r  do  you  consider  at  praient 

in  the  District  Oaols  ? — A.  There  is  accommodation  at  ]^aha|ca 

I  for  86 ;  on  the  .15th  of  this  month  there  were  84  in  the  prison. 

{  At  Fellowship  there  is  accommodation  for  64 ;  on  the  I5th  of 

.  this  month  there  were  56  in  the  prison. 

Q.  7184.  Are  there  any  other  prisoners  at  present  oonft|ed  in 
those  two  District  Oaols  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  7185.  Has  that  been  the  case  since  thow  two  gaols  were 
started  ? — A.  No  other  class  of  persons  has  ever  been  confined 
there  except  immigrant  prisoners  for  breaches  of  the  labour  laws. 

Q.  7186.  How  long  have  those  District  Oaols  been  in  exist- 

ence  for  this  purpose  ? — A.  Mahaica  Prison  was  opened  on  the 

^  1st  January^  18G8,  and  Fellowship  Prison. on  the  1st  July,  1868. 

Q.  7187.  Before  that  time  what  was  done  with  the  immigranta 
who  were  convicted? — A.  They  were  all  sent  to  Georgetown. 
Oaol^  from  the  County  of  Demerara. 

Q.  7188.  While  confined  in  the  District  Oaols^  we  understand 
they  are  sent  to  labour  on  the  neighbouring  estates  ? — ^A.  Yes . 

Q.  7189.  Was  that  a  new  experiment  when  the  gaol|.  were 
started  ? — A..  The  gaols  were  started  for  that  express  purpose. 
Provision  had  been  made  for  the  system  under  Ordinance  4  of 
1864 — I  think  under  the  167th  section. 

Q.  7190.  What  hard  labour  are  the  immigrants  employed  upon 
who  are  confined  in  the  Georgetown  Oaol  ? — A.  The  five  men 
who  are  confined  now  in  the  Georgetown  Gaol  are  employed  as 
cleaners  at  the  Colonial  Hospital. 


I  * 


Q.  7191.  Is  any  distinction  made  between  their  treatment  and 
that  of  other  criminals? — A.  With  regard  to  rations  ? 

Q.  7192.  With  regard,  especially  I  mean,  to  labour  ? — A.  They 
are  worked  apart  as  far  as  possible.     They  are  not  sent  down  to 
-.the  Sea  Wall;  they  arc  sent  to  the  Colonial  Hospital. 

O*  7193.  Was  it  found  possible  before  starting  these  District 
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Oaola  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  working  them  separately  from  the    J^^frmmOi. 
rest,  or  were  they  worked  together  ? — A.  They   were  worked  on  20th6ci.i870 
the  Sea  Wall  in  a  separate  party^  away  from  others^  and   they 
wore  a  distinguishing  dress. 

Q,  7194.  As  to  diet  and  in  other  respects^  was  any  difference 
made  in  their  treatment  from  that  of  others  p — A.  None  whatever. 

Q,  7195.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  this  experiment  of 
District  Goals  and  of  labour  upon  the  estates  has  been  a  success  ? 
-^A.  I  think  it  has.  I  think  there  are  fewer  prisoners  now 
comii»itted  for  breaches  of  the  labour  laws  than  there  were 
formerly. 

{Q.  7196.  Gau  you  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  the  scale  of  task 
work?— A.  Yes. 

Document  handed  in. 

Q.  7197.  Do  yon  know  whether  it  has  ever  been  calculated 
what  average  perform  the  work  which  is  set  down  in  the  scale  ? 
—A.  Last  year  the  number  who  finished  their  tasks  up  to  the  time 
of  their  sentences  at  Mahaica  was  18;  of  those  who  finished  before 
the  time  the  number  was  10;  of  those  who  finidhed  after  the  time 
the  number  was  380.  Last  year  at  Fellowship  68  finished  Up  to  the 
time,  88  before  the  time,  and  432  after  the  time.  From  the  1st 
January  to  the  30th  June  this  year  at  Mahaica^  17  finished  up 
to, the  time;  9  before  the  time,  and  254  after  the  time.  At 
Fellowship,  from  the  1st  January  to  the  30th  June  this  year,  26 
finished  up  to  the  time,  9  before  the  time,  and  265  after  the 
time. 

Q.  7198.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  extension  of  time  of 
those  who  finished  after  was? — A.  I  think  looking  at  the  re- 
turns, the  average  work  of  those  people  is  about  half  a  task  a 
day ;  it  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  kind  of  work. 

Q,  7199.  Practically  then  these  sentences  of  imprisonment,  con- 
sidered as  imprisonment  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  are  doubled 
in  duration  ?  —A.  I  think  you  may  say  so. 

CI.  7200.  Do  you  think  that  is  taken  into  account  by  the  naa'gis- 
tratea  in  sentencing  ? — A.  I  can  hardly  answer  that  question. 

,Q^  7S01.  Do  yoti  contepiplate  being  ablp  to  increase  the  aver- 
Kge  of  work  done  by  th6  immigrants   so  as  to  lessen  the  tino 
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/.  BnmtiU  they  are  obliged  to  remain  in  prison^  or  do  you  tliink  the  system 
2(HhOci.l870  is  as  efficiently  conducted  in  that  respect  as  it  can  .be?— A.  It 
rests  very  much  with  the  people  themselves.  I  do  not  see  that  they 
could  be  compelled  to  perform  a  greater  quantity  of  work  than 
they  do.  The  men  who  are  sent  to  gaol  are  naturally  the  least 
industrious  immigrants  on  the  estates  and  they  take  their  time 
oyer  their  tasks  in  the  prisons. 

Q.  7202.  Are  these  Gaols  self-supporting  ? — A.  They  are  self- 
supporting  so  far  as  paying  for  the  diet  of  the  prisoners  goes  ; 
but  the  cost  of  medical  attendance^  and  overseers^  rather  brings 
the  Government  into  debt.  But  they  are  not  very  far  from 
paying  even  those  charges  and  being  entirely  self-supporting, 

Q.  7203.  Mr.  Mitchell — Are  there  any  expenses  for  hospital 
charges  at  those  gaols  ? — A.  There  is  a  medical  man  appointed 
for  each  prison.  At  Fellowship  the  sick  prisoners  are  sent  to  the 
estate  hospital.  The  estate  on  which  they  worked  last  year^ 
Blankenburff,  charged  16  cents  a-day^  for  each  patient^  for  hospital 
acconmiodation  and  food. 

Q.  7204.  Does  the  Haffue  estate,  where  they  are  working  now, 
charge  anything,  do  you  know  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not 
think  the  Hague  has  sent  in  any  account  yet  at  all  events. 

Q.  7205.  Is  it  considered  that  the  estate  is  bound  to  provide 
medical  attendance,  or  would  the  account  be  paid  ? — A.  Oh  !  the 
account  would  be  paid.  The  Government  provides  everything 
and  receives  a  shilling  a  task, 

Q.  7206.  At  Mahaica  is  there  any  provision  for  a  hospital  ? — 
A.  No ;  there  is  no  hospital  there  at  present.  But  there  are 
very  few  sick;  sometimes  not  more  than  one  or  two  in  the 
course  of  a  month. 

Q.  7207.  Then  none  of  the  estates  near  keep  them  in  hospital  ? 
-*A.  No ;  they  are  kept  at  the  gaol. 

Q.  7208,  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  know  whether  their 
labour  is  considered  cheap  labour  to  estates  ? — A.  I  rather  think 
it  is.  I  think  there  is  some  little  wish  to  have  them  on  the  part 
of  the  estates* 

Q.  7209.  Where  do  the  Mahaica  people  work  ?  On  what 
estate  ?— A,  Flu.  Helena.     Thej  worked  first  at  Spring  BaU ; 
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bat  the  estate  changed  hands^  and  afterwards  they  worked  at    J.BrumOi. 
Helena.  20th  Oct.  1870 

Q.  7210.  Is  it  contemplated^  do  you  know^  to  extend  this 
system  any  farther — to  the  other  coanties  for  instance  ? — A.  I 
think  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  Combined  Court  some  mem- 
bers spoke  very  much  in  favour  of  it  and  proposed  an  extension. 

» 

Q.  7211.  Proposed  an  extension  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  7212.  Is  the  labour  in  Georgetown  still  principally  on  the 
Sea  Wall  ? — A.  Principally ;  except  probationary  prisoners,  who 
are  kept  at  shot  drill. 

Q.  7213.  So  I  suppose  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  that  is 
remuneratiye — the  work  can  hardly  be  valuedi? — ^A.  At  tbe  Sea 
Wall? 

Q.  7214.  Yes ;  at  the  Sea  Wall  ? — A.  I  think  you  may  put 
down  the  labour  of  each  prisoner  at  a  shilling  a  day.  There  are 
first-class  men  whose  labour  is  put  down  at  2s.  a  dayi— first-class 
convicts.  I  should  think  all  round  you  might  take  the  average 
value  of  the  labour  at  a  guilder. 

a  7215.  The  President— Shot  drill  is  also  used  at  Fellow- 
ship, I  think^  is  it  not  P — A,  It  is  used  as  a  punishment.  The 
Keeper  has  authority  to  give,  I  think,  one  day's  shot  drill  as  a 
punishment. 

Q.  7216.  Does  that  count  as  a  task  ? — A.  That  counts  as  a 
full  task. 

Q.  7217.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — ^Do  days  in  the  hospital  count 
towards  a  seatence  of  imprisonment  ? — A.  Oh  !  yes.  A  day  in 
hospital  counts  as  a  full  task  also ;  a  full  day's  work. 

Q.  7218.  Are  there  any  statistics  accessible,  or  easily  to  be 
proouredj  by  which,  we  could  make  a  comparison  whether  the 
sentences  under  the  Immigration  Ordinance  have  diminished  or 
increased — in  proportion,  of  course,  to  the  increase  of  popula* 
tiou  ? — A*  I  have  some  here,  and  I  could  get  you  fuller  statis- 
tics. I  find  that  during  the  year  1868  the  number  sent  to 
Mahaica  Oaol  was  402 ;  and  during  the  six  months  of  that  year 
in  which  the  Fellowship  Oaol  was  open  there  were  298  sent  to 
it.  Then  in  1869,  429  were  sent  to  Mahaica  and  607  to  Fel- 
lowship. And  up  to  £fOth  September  this  year,  380  have  be^a 
N&t  to  Mahaica  and  611  to  Fellowship. 
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limnaMK  Q,  7219.  The  President — For  the  two  years  preceding  that,  can 
20ilibot.(8^  70U  tell  US  how  many  had  been  sent  to  gaol  under  similar  circum* 
stances — sent  to  Georgetown  ? — A.  I  have  not  the  return  with  me, 
but  I  can  furnish  it  very  shortly.  I  know  it  was  much  larger;  tlrere 
was  an  average  of  from  150  to  200  monthly  in  Georgetown 
Oaol  before  the  District  Prisons  were  established. 

Q,  7220.  150  to  200  ?— Ar  ISO^  I  think,  waa  the  average, 

•  .  '        '' 

Q.  7221.  Sir  George  Young — Monthly  in  gaol? — ^A.  Yes,     .. 

Q.  7222.  Are  any  females  sent  to  these  District  Gaols  P-^- 
A.  No,  none. 

Q.  7223.  The  President — Could  you  give  us  the  numbers  seif* 
tenced  to  particular  periods — how  jqaany  sentenced  to  14  dft7># 
"how  many  to  a  mofith,  and  "so  on? — A.  I  could  get  it.       -    •  .^ 

Q.  7224.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  mean  that  you  have  those 
returns  made  out,  or  would  it  involve  taking  them  out  of  the  books? 
— A.  I  should  have  to  refer  to  the  books  and  take  them  out. 
For  how  long  would  you  wish  to  have  it  ? 

Q.  7225.  The  President— For  two  years  before  and  two  years 
after  these  gaols  were  instituted  ? — A.  The  length  of  sentences  P 

Q.  7226.  Yes.  I  hope  it  will  not  give  you  a  great  deal  of 
.trouble  to  do  it  for  two  years  before  and  after  ? — A,  No ;  I  do 
not  think  it  will. 

Q.  7227.  Sir  George  Young — You  say  you  consider  this 
fsptem  a  success.  We  have  been  somewhat  interested  in 
watching  what  we  have  seen  of  it ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  io  hear 
if  there  is  anything  you  could  call  our  attention  to  about 
it  —  if  you  have  anything  you  would  wish  to  tell  us 
about  the  working  of  the  system  ? — A.  I  think  there  is  tliis 
advantage  about  it :  The  people  who  are  merely  under  sehteiice 
dEM^JxDsaoh^  efHoanizxiGtiACsiliepi  IpitBea^iarli&anaLa'eal^orinakals. 
I  think  that  is  one  very  great  advantage.'  I  ^stiggested^  flte 
principle  myself  some  years  ago,  because  I  found  tifis 
difficulty;  that  when  immigrants  were  working  at  the  Se& 
Wall,  if  an  immigrant  was  idle  there  was  really  no  way  of  com* 
polling  him  to  work  or  of  punishing  him ;  because  if  you  gave  him 
solitary  confinement  on  full  ration^,  he  did  not  care  about  that ; 
and  if  you  put  him  upon  short  rations  you  broke  down  his 
physique  atid  rendered  him  unable  to  workj  and  to  earry  out  hil 
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sentence.     A.nd  it  seemed  that  this  was  the  only  practicable  way    /•BtimMI. 
-—to  leave,  it  to  the  man  himself  to  work  out  his  time  of  im*  ioiS^5wil 
prisOnment,  /tT'^^^^o  i^^fli' 

Q.  7298.  As  Magistrate  of  Oeorgetown  what  is  your  practice 
with  regard  to  granting  summonses  gratuitously  ?  Do  you  ever 
do  so  ?-«A.  I  grant  a  i^reat  many  gratuitously  to  people  who  eatt^ 
not  afford  to  pay  for  them.  My  clerk  told  me  yesterday.  I  think; 
that  the  stamps  upon  the  summonses  given  gratuitously  last 
month  amounted  to  $150. 

Q.  7229.  Are  those  summonses  to  defendants  or  witnesses,  or 
both? — ^A.  Summonses  given  to  complainants  against  drfendanta 
and  their  witnesses. 

Q.  7230.  And  their  witnesses  ? — A.  Tes ;  very  often  witnesses 

on  both  sides. 

* 
Q.  7231.   The  President — The  stamp  on   a  summons  is  how 

many  cents  ? — ^A.   I  think  48  cents  for  a  complaint ;  I  am  not 

(|uite  certain,  and  60  cents  on  a  summons. 

Q.  7232.  72^  cents  on  a  summons  I  think? — A.  Yes  ;  I  believe 

It  IS. 

The  President — ^I  was  told  so  yesterday. 

Mr.  Brumell— -Tes ;  I  believe  it  is ;  72  cents  is,  I  knoir> 
the  ordinary  cost. 

Q.  7233.  Sir  George  Young — ^It  is  48  cents  on  a  summons  in 
the  Petty  Debt  Oourt  ? — A.  48  cents  is  the  cost  of  a  summons 
in  Uie  Petty  Debt  Court. 

Q.  7234.  Are  the  applications  for  summonses  made  to  your 
derk  or  to  yourself  ?*-^A.  Sometimes  to  the  Assistant  Magistrate 
and  sometimes  to  myself.  .     . 

«:..  Qi.7235.  And  the  Assistant  Magistrate  exercises  a  discretion 
to  that  extent,  I  suppose— -gives  summonses  gratuitously  as  well 
as  yourself  ?— A.  Exactly. 

Q.  7236.  Have  you  cases  under  the  labour  laws  frequently  ?— 
A.  Very  few  indeed  ;  no  immigrants'  cases  under  the  labour  laws; 
occasionally  one  or   two  under    the   Masters'   and   Servants' 

Ordinance.  , 

» 

Q.  7287.  With  regard  to  Coolie  wife  murdtrsj  do  you  think 


) 
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XBmnUtL  that  evil  has  been  suenessfully  grappled  with  by  the  sectioii  of 
0^870  ^^^  ConBoIidated  Ordinance  with  regard  to  the  remoyal  of  immi* 
grants  and  their  punishment  in  cases  of  threatening — sections 
125  and  126  of  the  Consolidated  Ordinance  ? — ^A.  Their  removal 
to  other  estates  ?  I  think  it  has  been  productive  of  good.  They 
all  pass  through  Georgetown  gaol — persons  who  are  removed  in 
this  connty. 

Q.  7238.  Do  you  think  the  number  is  diminishing— -I  mean 
of  course  in  proportion  to  the  population? — A.  I  can 
hardly  say.  There  are  not  altogether — I  do  not  think  there 
have  been  within  the  last  twelve  months  above  twenty. 

Q.  7239.  About  twenty  ?~A:  Not  above  twenty,  I  think. 

Q.  7240.  Can  you  provide  us  with  a  return  of  those  cases — 
the  numbers  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Brumell — ^The  removals  ? 

Sir  George  Young — The  number  of  cases — ^I  mean  of  Coolie 
wife  murders  ? 

Mr.  Brumell — I  can  give  you  a  return  of  the  number  of  nien 
who  have  been  executed  for  wife  murder. 


..  ♦ 


Sir  George  Young — A  return  of  the  men  who  have   been 
convicted  would  be  perhaps  more  useful. 

Mr.  Brumell-— Yes.   For  what  time.  Sir  ? 

Sir  George  Young — I  should  be  glad  to  have  it  since  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act  of  1864. 

Mr.  Brumell — Of  the  men  who  have  been  convicted  of  murder  ? 

Sir  George  Young— Of  wife-murder  especially. 

Mr.  Brumell — Since  the  1st  January,  1864  ?  T 

Sir  George  Young — Since  the  1st  January,  1865,  will  be  suf- 
ficient. 

Mr.  Brumell — It  will  be  only  for  the  County  of  Demerara. 

Q.  7241.  Sir  George  Young — ^To  be  sure.  Was  it  you  who 
furnished  us  with  a  return  of  suicides,  of  inquests  ? — A.  I  have 
tmit  in  a  return  to  the  Government  Secretary's  Office. 
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Q.  7242.  That  was  for  the  use  of  the  Commission.     Do  you    •^•Brumaifc 
know  whether  that  may  be  taken  as  an  approximately  correct  20th  OotaWi 
return  of  the  number  of  suicides  in  the  country  ? — A.  I  think  it 
may  be ;  of  all  inquests.    The  papers  are  always  sent  to  me  and 
that  return  is  compiled  from  those  papers. 

Q.  7243«  Then  the  return  includes  only  those  cases  in  which 
inquests  have  been  held  ?— A.  Only  the  cases  in  which  inquests 
have  been  held. 

The  President — I  think  you  sent  in  a  sheet  containing  some 
•ix  or  eight  cases  in  which  no  inqaeats  were  held. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Davis) — That  was  a  note  by  the  Assistant 
Oovernment  Secretary. 

The  President — Yes ;  I  see  it  is  appended  to  the  return,  but 
signed  by  the  Assistant  Oovernment  Secretary.  Do  you  wish  to 
ask  any  questions,  Mr.  Watson  ? 

Mr.  Watson — Only  one  or  two.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Commissioners  understood  Mr.  Brumell  when  he  referred  to 
granting  summonses  gratuitously  ;  whether  what  he  said  referred 
to  all  the  cases  before  the  magistrate,  whether  civil  or  criminal.  • 
Did  it  apply  equally  to  all  cases,  both  criminal  and  civil  ?  I  do 
not  quite  understand  whether  he  said  so ;  but  I  believe  it  refers 
to  all  proceedings. 

Q.  7244.  Sir  George  Young — ^That  was  so,  was  it  not,  Mr. 
Brumell  ?  It  referred  to  all  cases  ? — A.  I  referred  to  all  cases  ; 
but  the  rule  is  this  :  Summonses  are  invariably  granted  gratui- 
tously to  anyone,  both  for  defendants  and  witnesses,  for  indictable 
offences.     There  is  no  charge  ever  made  for  those. 

Q.  7245.  Even  without  any  plea  of  poverty  in  the  matter  ? — 
A:  Without  any  plea.  We  never  grant  stnnmonses  in  Petty 
Debt  cases,  because  thd  parties  are  supposed  to  have  some  means 
of  paying'  for  them ;  but  in  cases  of  assault  and  petty  thefts, 
where  the  parties  are  unable  to  pay,  those  are  the  cases  in  which 
summonses  are  issued  gratuitously. 

Q.  7246.  In  cases  of  Petty  Debt  the  rule  is  not  to  graqt 
them  ? — A.  Yes ;  except  the  person  suing  be  very  poor. 

Q.  7247.  Mr.  Watsoa— I  should- like  Mr.  Brumell  to  be  asked 
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whether  the  discretioDary  power  of  the  magistrate  ia  limited  itt 
SOih  Ottfc.  1870  ^^^^  respect  by  the  Ordinance  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  limited  to 
granting  to  people  who  are  unable  to  pay. 

Q.  7248.  That  is  not  what  I  referred  to.  If  a  magistrate  con* 
sidered  it  desirable  in  a  particular  case^  there  ia  nothing  to  pre- 
vent him  from  granting  a  sunmions  in  the  Petty  Debt  Court  ?— 
A.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Ordinance  to  prevent  it ;  but  thft 
class  of  persona  who  are  suitors  in  the  Petty  Debt  Courts  very 
addom  sue  as  paupers. 

Mr.  Watscm-^-There  ia  one  matter  I  ahonU  like  to  haifelfr; 
BrumeU'«  opimon  upon.  It  ia  with  respect  to  the  Review  Qrdi* 
nance — whethac  h*  conaidfica.  there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
•  review  of 


Sir  (George  Toung — ^Take  one  subject  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Watson — Whether  he  conaiders  there  ia  any  difficulty  un^ 
.der  the  preaent  law  in  having  caaea  reviewed.  I  think  in  aoms 
pceviooa  evidence  ^diich  waa  given     ■ 

Sir  George  Toung — la  your  question  of  a  general  duu^acter*'^ 
ia  there  any  difficulty  in  general  in  obtaining  a  review  ? 

Mr.  Watson — ^Yes ;  if  he  considers  there  is  anything  under 
the  present  law  which  throws  ob:)tacles  in  the  way  of  a  person^ 
especially  a  poor  person,  in  getting  a  decision  of  a  magistrate 
reviewed. 

Q.  7249.  Sir  George  Young — In  the  case  of  poor  persons  do 
you  consider  that  the  Court  of  Review  is  sufficiently  open  to 
them  ? — A.  I  think  so.  Of  course  it  is  not  very  easy  for  an 
uneducated  man  to  give  reasons ;  but  he  has  merely  to  send  in 
his  reasons  and  the  papera  are  sent  on  to  the 


Mr.  Watson — In  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Brumell's  evidence  he 
gave  certain  numbers  of  prisoners  as  having  done  their  taska 
before  the  ordinary  time,  a  certain  number  of  others  who  did 
their  tasks  just  within  the  time;  and  a  very  large  number 
who  were  able  to  accomplish  their  tasks  within  the  time.  I 
Ihould  like  to  know  if  any  prisoners  did  not  finish  the  task  at 
all,  not  merely  within  the  time  allowed,  but  within  any  time* 

Sir  George  Young — I  do  not  (|uite  undetrstand  the  question. 
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Ibf  r.  Wation — He  said  there  were  a  nnmber  of  prisoners  who    •'•JJ^UJJJ*^' 
had  not  finished  their  tasks  within  the  time.  20th  Oot  1870 

Sir  George  Yonng^The  time  of  the  sentences. 

lilr.  Watson— I  understood  Mr.  Bmmell  to  say — it  is  pro- 
bably my  mistake— 

Sir  Oeorge  Yonng — I  think  we  understand  it. 

Mr.  Watson  continued — That  there  was  a  certain  task  for  the 
day ;  that  some  did  not  do  it  within  the  time^  and  were  compelled 
to  work  beyond  Ihe  time  on  that  particular  day. 

Sir  G^rge  Yoimg— -No,  not  beyond  the  time  of  the  day,  but 
beyond  the  time  of  the  sentence. 

Q.  7260.  Mr.  Watson — ^Probably  it  is  my  mistake.  Do  I  un* 
derstand  that  when  their  sentences  expired  a  number  had  not 
done  the  work  allotted  to  them  ? — A.  And  they  are  detained 
until  they  do  it. 

Sir  G^rge  Young — ^The  tasks  and  the  days  for  which  they 
are  sentenced  are  the  aame  in  number,  and  they  are  detained 
until  they  do  the  tasks. 

Q.  7251.  Mr.  Watson — ^I  thought  that  if  a  person  was  sen- 
tenced to  14  days,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  14  days  he  had 
only  done  seven  tasks  he  would  remain  seven  days  longer  ?— * 
A.  He  would  have  to  remain  14  days,  if  he  took  as  long  to  do 
the  seven  remaining  tasks  as  to  do  the  first  seven. 

Mr.  Carbery — ^With  reference  to  Mr.  Watson's  question  as  to 
there  being  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  persons  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a  review,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  in  the  case  of  a 
Ooolie  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  was  unrepresented 
by  Counsel,  Mr.  Brumeir would  refuse  him  a  copy  of  the  evidence 
taken  before  him  to  enable  him  to  send  in  his  reasons  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know  that  in  the  case  of  a  Ooolie  I  would ;  bat  it  is  a 
very  common  practice  for  persons  who  are  quite  able  to  retain 
Counsel  in  the  beginning  not  to  do  so  until  a  decision  has  been 
given  and  then  to  apply  for^^ics  eif  the  evidence  on  which  to 
ground  applications  fo|MM^^^^  In  some  cases  I  have  refused, 
because  I  do  not  tiy^^P^rdinance  intended  it.  They  should 
tnke  their  ow^^^H^^mploy  Counsel  in  the  beginning.  I 
should  r^l^HPstaff  of  clerks  to  be  doubled  if  I  had  to  give 
off  jQ^^^^^D^  dvideiiGe* 
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/,  Srumou   .      Mr.  Carbery — I  would  ask  whether  in  the  eases  to  which  Mr. 
aOtkOefc  1870  Brumell  refers,  he  has  instituted  any  inquiries  as  to  the  ability  of 
the  persons  to  retain  Counsel. 

Sir  George  Young — These  pariicular  cases  do  not  affect  im- 
migrants.    Mr.  Brumell  says  he  would  not  refuse  a  Coolie. 

Mr.  3fumell— No;  I  would  not  refuse  a  Coolie. 

Mr.  Carbery — I  refer  generally  to  immigrants  who  are  brought 
before  hina.  for  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  Colony  generally; 
and  I  ask  whether  he  has  instituted  inquiries  as  to  the  means  of 
those  persons  to  retain  counsel. 

Sir  George  Young — In  cases  in  which  he  has  refused  to  give 
copies  of  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Carbery — Yes. 

Mr.  Brumell — I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  refused  an  immi- 
grant. I  have  refused  persons  who  are  quite  capable  of  retaining 
counsel  from  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings;  but  I  have  never 
refused  an  immigrant, 

Q.  7252.  Mr.  Carbery — Does  not  Mr.  Brumell  think  that 
Ordinance  No.  11  of  1858  makes  it  imperative  on  a  magistrate 
to  furnish  copies  of  evidence  taken   before  him  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Sir  George  Young — Do  you  make  any  reference  ? 

Mr.  Carbery — Ordinance  No.  11  of  1858  (page  405  of  the 
Laws  of  British  Guiana),  Schedule  A. 

Mr.  Brumell — That  is  no  part  of  the  enacting  clauses.  I  do 
not  think  that  makes  it  at  all  imperative  upon  a  magistrate  to 
furnish  copies  of  evidence.  It  is  a  schedule  attached  to  the 
Ordinance^  stating  the  fees  which  may  be  demanded  under  it. 

Q.  7253.  Mr.  Carbery — Does  Mr.  Brumell  rcmeniber  the  ruling 
of  Chief- Justice  Beaumont  on  this  point  ? — A.  No;  I  do  not  in 
that  case.  But  I  think  I  have  heard  a  more  recent  opinion 
from  the  Bench  in  this  Court,  that  it  is  not  imperative  on  the 
magistrate. 

Mr.  Carbery — Mr.  Brumell  has  told  the  Commissioners  he  is 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Demerara  and  Police  Magistrate  of 
Georgetown.  I  w^ould  ask  whether  he  holds  any  other  appoint- 
ments. 
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Q,  7254.   Sir    G  corpse  Young — Do  you  Lold  any  other  official    ^\^^^' 
appointment    in    the    Colony  ? — A.     I  am  a  member  of  certain  20th  Oet.1870 
boards ;  but  I  hold  no  other  appointment  for  which  I  receive  any 
emolument. 

Mr.  Carbery — I  would  ask  Mr.  Brumell  whether  his  duties 
as  a  member  of  the  Excise  Board — his  attendance  on  the  Excise 
Boards  ever  interferes  with  the  conduct  of  his  judicial  business  in 
the  Police  Court  in  Georgetown. 

The  President — I  think  we  cannot  enter  into  that. 

Q.  7255.  Mr.  Carbery — Tlien  I  would  ask  what  was  his  first 
magisterial  appointment  in  the  Colony  ? — A.  I  have  been  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  more. 

Q.  7256,  As  Stipendiary  Magistrate  what  was  your  first  ap- 
pointment ? — ^A.  I  think,  I  was  appointed  Acting  Stipendiary 
Magistrate  in  1854 ;  and  I  was  made  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
in  1856. 

Q.  7257.  Sir  George  Young — What  was  the  first  district  you 
had  charge  of? — A.  The  West  Coast,  Sir. 

Mr.  Carbery — I  would  ask  Mr.  Brumell  whether  while  Ma- 
gistrate on  the  West  Coast  be  had  to  experience  any  opposition 
from  the  planting  body. 

Sir  George  Young — As  a  Magistrate  ? 

Q.  7258.  Mr.  Carbery — Yes,  of  the  kind  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Des  VoBux? — A.  No;  I  never  experienced  any  difficulty  with 
them.  I  saw  very  little  of  tlicm  in  private ;  I  led  a  very  quiet 
life.' 

Q.  7259.  Then  whether  any  complaints  were  made  against 
Mr.  Brumell  at  the  time  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  his  fines, 
or  punishments  inflicted  upon  immigrants  ? — A.  None  that  I  am 
aware  of;  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  Government  would  have 
communicated  with  me  if  there  had  been  any.  I  remember 
once  sending  fifty  immigrants  to  gaol  in  a  batch.  That  I 
think  was  the  only  matter  in  respect  to  which  the  Government 
ever  required  any  explanation  from  me.  That  was  from  planta- 
tion Leonora^  under  peculiar  circumstances  ;  and  Mr.  Wodehouse 
when  he  knew  my  reasons  approved  of  it^  as  it  broke  the  neck 
of  a  very  strong  combination  on  the  estate. 
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^'Smaf!"        Q. 7260.   Sir  Geoi^e    Toimg — ^A    strong  combination? — A. 
NUiOti.1870  Tea ;  on  the  part  of  the  immigrants  on  plantation  Leonora. 
When  Governor  Wodehouse  received  my  explanation  he  wrote  to 
say  that  he  considered  I  had  done  perfectly  right. 

Q.  7261.  The  President — ^Who  impeached  yonr  cogdnct  upon 
that  occasion  ?  Was  it  a  petition  from  the  Coolies  ? — ^A.  Not  at 
all ;  it  was  the  Governor  himself  who  requested  to  know  how  I 
came  to  send  off  such  a.  large  number  of  immigrants  at  once;  and 
when  I  explained  that  it  was  to  break  up  a  combination  on  the 
part  of  those  people^  he  very  highly  approved  of  my  conduct. 

Mr.  Carbery— I  wish  Mr.  Brumell  to  be  asked  about  the  fre- 
quency of  suicides  during  his  magistracy  on  the*  West  Coast. 

Sir  George  Young — ^In  generalj  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  7262.  Mr.  Carbery — Yes;  whether  they  were  not  very 
frequent  at  that  time ;  especially  among  the  Chinese  ? — ^A.  I  can 
hardly  answer  that  at  this  distance  of  time.  It  is  14  years  ago 
now. 

Sir  George  Young— The  question  is  very  general:  as  to 
whether  they  were  very  frequent. 

Mr.  Carbery — Perhaps  Mr.  Bnunell  could  fiurnish  returns. 
Mr.  Brumell— I  could  hardly  go  back  14  years. 

Sir  George  Young — We  have  asked  for  more  recent  returns^ 
which  will  be  more  useful ;  unless  there  is  any  particular  reason 
for  requiring  them  at  that  period. 

Mr.  Carbery— No ;  I  merely  asked  for  information. 

Mr.  Bnimell'8  examination  then  concluded. 
M.  Q.  Tm9m$.      Mt.  Yew6n8|  sworn. 

30th  Oot.1870 

Q.  7268.  Sir  George  Young — Your  name  is  Edward  Geach 
Yewens  ?'A.  Edward  Geach  Yewens. 

Q.  7264.  You  are  at  present  derk  to  Mr.  Ware^  are  you  not  ? 
•—A.  I  am. 

Q.  7265.  How  long  have  yon  been  Magistrate's  Clerk  in  that 
district  ?— A.  Since  the  1st  January^  1864.     I  was  previously 
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Magistrate's  Olerk  in  the  Esseqaebo  North  District^  and  pre-  M.'0.:fmmM, 
yionsly  to  that  I  was  Magistrate's  Clerk  in  the  tisseqnebo  Islands  aotbOo^lsro 
District. 

Q.  7266.  Altogether^  how  many  years  have  you  been  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  ? — A.  I  was  first  appointed  Magistrate's  Clerk  on  the 
1st  Jaly,  1859. 

Q.  7267.  Were  you  ever  Magistrate's  Clerk  to  Mr.  Des 
VoBux?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  7268.  Eor  how  long  ? — A.  From  the  time  he  came  into  the 
district— I  think  it  was  on  the  80th  January,  1867-— until  I 
went  home  on  the  8th  May,  1867.  Mr.  Des  Vosax  on  more 
than  one  occasion  had  sat  in  the  district  for  the  magistrate^  in 
charge. 

d  7269.  Previously  to  that  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  preyiously  to  that— 
to  his  taking  charge  of  the  district.  I  was  also  previously 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Des  Voeux  from  the  fact  of  my  beingi  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  Clerk  to  him  while  in  charge  of  the 
Upper  Demerara  Biver  District. 

Q.  7270.  Do  you  remember  when  Mr«  Des  Vqbux  came  into 
the  East  Coast  and  East  Bank  Demerara  Biver  District  showing 
him  a  complaint  on  which  immigrants  were  brought  up  a  number 
t(^ether  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  remember,  but  I  may  have  done  so.  My 
rule  always  has  been  in  this  district  when  any  complaints  are 
sent  to  me  containing  more  than  one  immigrant's  name  in  the 
complaint  to  refuse  to  receive  them,  and  to  send  them  back. 

Q.  7271.  You  refuse  them  on  your  own  authority  ? — A.  Yes. 
Of  course,  all  I  do  is  by  a  deputed  authority  ;  I  have  no  authority 
of  my  own;  but  I  have  always  done  so ;  I  have  done  so  within 
the  last  few  months.  The  rule  in  this  respect  is,  that  one 
immigrant's  name  only  must  be  in  one  complaint. 

Q.  7272.  Do  you  remember  any  Magistrate  who  would  receive 
rach  a  complaint  f — ^A.  Yes ;  in  the  Essequebo  North  District 
and  in  the  Essequebo  Islands  District  such  complaints  have  been 
received.  The  magistrate  objected  to  it ;  but  still  he  did  not 
see  his  way  to  putting  a  stop  to  it. 

Q.  7278.  You  do  not  remember  that  ever  being  the  case  in 
this  district— the  East  Coast  and  East  Bank  District  ?— A.  I 
would  not  receive  such  a  complaint^  and  in  that  action  I  have 
always  been  supportod  by  every  Magiatrate  in  the  District.    I 
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M,  o,  ri^hem,  Jmyg  ]y^^  g^jj^  complaints  from  almost  every  manager  in  the  dis- 
MUi  Get.  1870  trict — complaints  made  out  in  that  way.  Furthermore^  I  would 
refuse  to  receive  any  complaint  from  any  estate  unless'such  com- 
plaint was  signed  by  the  manager  in  charge  of  the  estate.  That 
led  to  a  difficulty  with  Mr.  Griffin,  the  manager  of  plai^tatjoa 
Industry ;  he  made  a  complaint  against  me,  and  I  was  called 
upon  to  report  upon  the  case  and  did  report  upon  it.  Mr. 
Ware  approved  of  my  report,  and  that  practice  has  been  followed 
ever  since. 

Q.  7274,  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Des  Voeux  discharging  people 
when  he  first  took  charge  of  the  district  on  the  ground  of  illegal 
arrest  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember.  It  mav  have  been  done  :  I  do 
.  not  say  it  has  not,  because  almost  every  Magistrate  did  so.  Mr. 
Ware's  memoranda  are  generally  more  full  than  other  Magis- 
trates. He  writes,  instead  of  "discharged''  merely, '^  discharged 
from  custody;  this  prisoner  being  illegally  before  me." 

Q.  7275.  Could  you  say  what  is  the  usual  cause  of  the  ille- 
gality of  those  arrests?— A.  No;  I  cannot  say;  I  cannot  re- 
member ;  they  are   so  various  it  is  impossible  I  can  say. 

Q.  7276.  Do  you  remember  any  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  the 
illegality  was  tliat  the  prisoner  had  been  arrested  without  war- 
rant?— A.  Oh!  yes;  certainly.  That  has  always  been  the  case. 
It  is  Mr.  Ware*s  practice  when  he  comes  up  and  opens  his  Courts 
to  look  at  the  chargcji,  and  if  he  sees  one  in  which  he  considers 
the  prisoner  has  no  right  to  be  in  custody  to  write  across  it^ 
"This  prisoner  being  illegally  in  custody,  is  discharged."  That 
would  not  preclude  the  plaintiff  from  bringing  the  man  legally 
before  the  Court. 

Q.  7277.  The  discharge  of  the  prisoner  would  not  involve  dis- 
missal of  the  charge  ? — A.  No ;  certainly  not.  The  man  is  never 
put  upon  his  plea.  Mr.  Ware  simply  orders  his  discharge  as 
being  illegally  before  him.  The  man  is  not  put  upon  his  plea, 
and  therefore  he  may  be  tried  again. 

Q.  7278.  Have  you  known  Magistrates  in  your  experience  who 
were  not  so  particular  with  regard  to  this  point? — A.  I  have 
been  with  many  Magistrates,  and  I  must  say  that  all  have  consi- 
dered it  a  most  important  part  of  their  duty  to  be  particular  with 
regard  to  the  lock-ups. 

,      .  Q.  7279.  In  this  district  ?— A.    Certainly.     It  is  part  of  my 
duty  to  examine  every  moruing  all  the  returns  from  the  different 
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stations  aud  if  I  see  anything  to  send  it  up  to    Mr.  Ware,  who  M,  arsmnf. 
makes  his  order  upon  it  immediately.  SOthOct.  1870 

Q,  7280.  In  other  districts  have  you  noticed  that  ? — A.  I  have 
always  found  the  Magistrates  very  strict  on  this  head. 

Q.  7281. -Have you  noticed  in  other  districts  any  Magistrates 
who  were  not  so  particular  about  discharging  prisoners  who  were 
illegally  arrested  without  warrant  ? — A.  I  cannot  say.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  and  Mr.  Plummer  may  be  said 
to  be  little  more  particular ;  but  my  impression  is  that  there 
has  been  a  growing  increase  of  carefulness  in  watching  over  the 
prisoners  confined  in  the  lock-ups,  leading  to  a  gradual  decrease  - 
in  the  number  of  persons  confined  in  the  lock-ups  for  trial, 

Q.  7282.  The  President— Did  Mr.  Des  Voeux's  practice  differ 
much  from  that  of  other  Magistrates  ?^  A.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
noticed  any  difference.  Of  course  every  Magistrate  had  a  pecu- 
liar way ;  but  I  never  noticed  anything  particular  in  Mr. 
Des  Yoeuz's  practice.  Each  man  has  his  own  way  of  doing 
things.  As  I  have  been  asked  about  prisoners  in  the  lock-ups 
perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  volunteer  a  little  information 
upon  that  point. 

Sir  George  Young — We  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Yewens  —In  1865,  when  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  in  charge  of  the 
district  hq  requested  me  to  draw  up  a  return  of  the  prisoners 
confined  in  the  lock-ups  at  RomCy  Covent  Garden^  Plaiaance  and 
Arcadia^  during  the  six  months  ending  the  30th  June,  1865.  L 
did  so ;  and  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  return  I  furnished 
to  him.  1  find  that  during  those  six  months  319  prisoners  were 
confined  in  those  lock-ups  who  were  convicted,  and  321  who  were 
acquitted — total  640.  Mr.  Jeffrey  was  dissatisfied  with  that 
state  of  things,  and  he  made  more  stringent  regulations  in  order 
to  reduce  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  on  trivial  charges. 
I  showed  the  return  to  Mr.  Des  Voeux,  and  he,  in  consequenccj 
directed  me  to  make  out  another  return  for  the  six  months  ending 
the  Slst  December,  1867.  I  did  so;  and  I  find  by  that  return 
that  there  were  483  prisoners  confined  in  the  lock-ups  who  were 
convicted  and  283  who  were  acquitted — total  766,  which  I  submit 
shows  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things  than  the  previous  return, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  a  better  proportion  between  the  acquitted 
and  convicted. 

Q.  7283.  The  President— Do  the  ''  acquitted''  include  acquitted 
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jr.  ffr^^mm.  after  trial  and  dismissed  as  well  ?--A.  That  would  include  all. 
10iii^Ooii870  Of  course^  there  were  never  many  persons  dischai^ed  as  being 
in  illegal  custody. 

QL  7884.  But  discharged  for  want  of  prosecution  ?— A.  Oh  I 
yes ;  it  would  include  everything.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  case 
of  Isaac  Henry  v.  Bully,  which  was  tried  in  1868.  I  could  not 
find  it  at  first,  owing  to  the  date  having  been  entered  wrongly. 
Mr.  Des  Voeux  made  a  mistake  in  putting  it  down  as  having  been 
tried  in  1862,  but  yesterday  it  was  corrected.  It  is  the  case 
only,  not  the  depositions,  which  I  cannot  find.  The  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Daly  recorded  evidence  was  different  from  Mr. 
Ware's,  and  the  evidence  is  not  attached  to  the  case.  Mr. 
Henry  complained  in  that  case ;  but  he  very  rarely  indeed,  hardly 
once  a  year,  appeared  in  Court  to  prosecute  an  immigrant. 

Q.  7286.  Sir  Gteorge  Young — ^Was  this  correction  as  to  the 
charge  originally  made  in  the  paper  ? — ^A.  I  made  it ;  because, 
of  course,  if  I  had  not  done  so  there  would  have  been  two 
offences  in  one  complaint. 

Q.  7286.  The  conviction  took  place  upon  this  particular  charge 
for  neglecting  to  perform  a  sufficient  quantity  of  work  ? — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  7287*  Have  you  been  able  to  find  all  the  cases  Mr.  Dea 
Voeux  asked  for  with  reference  to  this  point  ? — ^A.  I  have  found 
all  except  one,  a  complaint  against  Mr.  Gray.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  it — a  Petty  Debt  complaint  against  Mr.  Wm. 
Gray.  These  are  the  returns  sent  in  every  morning  for  a  month 
past  from  the  different  stations  in  the  district.  These  returns 
originated  with  Mr.  Des  Voeux ;  but  previously  to  that,  according 
to  orders  given  by  Mr.  Jeffirey,  the  charges  used  to  be  sent  to 
me  every  morning,  either  by  a  policeman  or  a  rural  constable, 
from  every  station  in  the  d^istrict.  That  was  ordered  by  Mr. 
JelBBrey  in  consequence  of  the  return  I  mentioned  before — that 
made  in  1866. 

Q.  7288.  Have,  you  been  called  upon  for  any  correspondii^ 
return  to  this  since  the  year  1867  7 — ^A.  No ;  I  have  never  been 
called  upon ,  to  make  a  return  since ;  but  my  impression  is  that 
there  baa  been  a  very  considerable  reduction  since  then. 

Q.  7289.  The  President — What  are  the  grounds  of  your  im- 
pression that  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  prison- 
ers ?— A.  Well ;  because   I  very  really  see  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  or  fpurt^ea  for  trial  now.     I  used  to  see  them,  come  in 
g«Dgs  of  thirty  or  tortj.    I  Believe  it  is  the  nataral  effect  of  the 
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constant  watchfulness  exercised  by  Ihe  Magistrates  over  the  lock-  ^'  ^-J^^^mt* 
ups.  20th  Oct  1870 

Q.  7290.  Sir  George  Young — How  long  might  a  prisoner  be 
left  in  the  lock-ups  without  a  remand  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  also  upon  the  subject  of  remands.  Mr.  Ware  made 
a  remark  to  me  coming  home  from  Court  one  day  which  induced 
me  to  look  into  the  whole  question  of  remands  by  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  the  opinion  I  formed — of  course  I  give  it  only  as  my 
opinion^  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  but  without  pretending  to 
any  authority — was  that  ordinary  Justices  of  the  Peace  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  give  remands,  a;:cording  to  my  construction 
of  Ordinance  20  of  1856,  and  Ordinance  19  of  1856.  By 
section  7  of  Ordinance  20  of  1856  it  is  enacted  that  ^^  every 
Police  OfiBcer  and  Constable  may  apprehend  any  person 
committing  within  his  view  any  of  the  offences  herein- 
before declared  to  be  punishable  under  this  Ordinance,  and 
in  case  of  such  apprehension  every  such  Police  Officer  and 
Constable  shall  lodge  every  such  person  in  some  police  sta- 
tion-house, and  shall^  at  or  before  twelve  o'clock  upon  the 
following  day,  take  or  cause  him  to  be  taken  before  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law/'  The  conclusion 
which  was  jumped  to,  I  suspect,  was  that  according  fo  law  there 
might  be  a  remand  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  But  I  submit 
that  by  section  18 — the  only  place  in  which  I  can  find  any 
direction  as  to  the  adjournment  or  postponement  of  the  hearing 
of  a  case  is  section  18  of  Ordinance  19  of  1856 — it  is  provided  that 
"  whenever  a  Stipendiary  or  Special  Jhstice  of  the  Peace  shall  ad- 
journ the  hearing  of  any  case  to  some  future  day,  he  may  in  the 
meantime  commit  (F)'' — form  F  is  a  warrant  of  commitment  for 
safe  custody  during  an  adjournment  of  the  hearing — ^^  the  defend- 
ant to  any  jail  or  other  prison,  lock-up  house,  or  place  of  security, 
or  to  such  other  custody  as  he  shall  think  fit,  or  may  discharge 
him  upon  his  entering  into  a  recognizance  (G)  with  or  without 
surety  or  sureties,  at  his  discretion,  conditioned  for  the  appearance 
of  the  defendant  at  the  time  and  place  to  w^hich  such  hearing 
shall  be  so  adjourned,''  and  so  on.  Now,  if  we  come  under 
Ordinance  19  of  1856  we  find  that  there  is  a  power  granted  to 
ordinary  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  grant  summonses  to  appear 
before  Stipendiary  Justices,  and  also  to  issue  warrants  of  arrest 
to  carry  persons  before  Stipendiary  Justices  of  the  Peace  to 
answer  the  information  or  complaint  upon  which  the  warrant  is 
granted,  and  to  be  further  dealt  with  according  to  law.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  if  an  ordinary  Justice  of  the  Peace  remands 
a  prisoner  so  arrested,  he  goes  against  the  tenor  of  the  war- 

Bb2 
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•  « 
jg.  a.  nwtnt,  yant  he  has  granted.  I  submit  that  the  whole  intention  of  the 
tOih  Oct  1870  I^^slature  was  that  Stipendiary  or  Special  Justices  of  the 
Peace  should  have  the  sole  dealing  with  all  persona  in  criminal 
custody.  It  is  only  latterly  that  that  occurred*  I  have  laid  it 
before  Mr.  Ware ;  but  in  the  East  Coast  and  East  Bimk  district 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  mueh  importance,  because  Mr.  Ware  would 
never  hesitate  to  order  the  police  to  release  upon  bail  any  one 
whom  he  thought  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  custody,  whether 
remanded  by  an  ordinary  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  not.  It  is  a 
mere  technical  question,  I  believe. 

Q.  7291.  The  President — The  section  you  quoted,  which  directs 
the  police  officer  or  constable  to  take  the  prisoner  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  is  from  Ordinance  20  of  1856,  and  the 
Ordinance  which  directs  that  ''  whenever  a  Stipendiary  or  Special 
Justice  of  the  Peace  shall  adjourn  the  hearing,''  &c.,  is  No.  19 
of  1856,  a  prior  Ordinance  to  No.  20  of  1856.  Is  not  that  onp 
which  gives  power  to  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  to  remand  likely 
to  have  been  passed  in  amendment  of  the  one  which  restricts  the 
power  to  a  special  Justice  of  the  Peace  or  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trate ?— A,  I  do  not  exactly  understand  your  point. 

Q.  7292.  The  first  Ordinance  restricts  the  power  to  Stipendiary 
or  special  Justices,  the  second  Ordinance  passed  afterwards  gives 
the  power  to  any  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  one  is  subsequent 
to  the  other? — A.  The  words  in  Ordinance  20  of  1856  are  "to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  law,"  and  you  can  find  no  law  except 
in  Ordinance  No.  19  of  1856.  But  it  is  a  mere  technical  "ques- 
tion^ I  believe,  from  which  no  inconvenience  arises. 

Q.  7293.  Sir  George  Young — Are  applications  for  summonses 
made  generally  to  you  or  to  the  Magistrate  ? — A.  Always  to  me. 
Mr.  Ware  has  intimated  that  he  will  not  permit  plaintiffs  to 
apply  to  him,  for  he  wishes  to  kno«r  nothing  of  the  cases  until 
they  come  before  him  in  Court.  Of  course,  if  I  refuse,  thejr 
appeal  from  me  to  the  magistrate. 

Q.  7294.  Have  you  discretion  to  grant  summonses  gratuitously  ? 
— A,  I  merely  fill  them  up.  I  have  no  power  to  refuse  them. 
Mr.    Ware   always  signs  them. 

Q.  7295.  When  you  fill  them  up  is  any  regular  reference  made 
to  Mr.  Ware  ?  Is  each  summons  referred  to  Mr.  Ware  before 
it  is  issued? — A.  No;  that  would  be  improper ;  last  Tuesday 
for  instance,  I  received  sixty  or  seventy  applications  for  aum* 
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monses,  which  would  take  a   whole  day  making  out.     I  made  '•  ^*  TMm§. 
them  out  yesterday  and  they  were  sent  to  Mr.  Wai*e  this  morn-  20th  Ook  1870 
ing,  he  signs  them^  then  I  stamp  them  and  then  they  are  sent 
to   the  stations  for  service. 

Q.  7296.  Did  you  ever  have  an  application  for  a  summons 
gratis  ? — A.  Oh !  frequently.     I  gave  one  this  morning. 

Q.  7297.  Do  you  say  you  gave  one  this  morning? — A.  Yes; 
a  Coolie  ^omau  applied  to  me^  and  said  her  husband  had  given 
her  a  beating  and  driven  her  out  of  her  house.  I  am  certain 
Mr.  Ware  would  have  granted  it^  so  I  gave  the  summons. 

Q.  7298*  You  consider  that  in  plain  cases  you  have  jurisdiction 
to  do  that  yourself? — A.  Oh  !  yes,  where  I  am  certain  Mr.  Ware 
would  approve  of  it ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrate  to  remit  payment  of  costs.  But  I  take  upon  myself 
to  do  this  in  cases  in  which  it  appears  perfectly  plain  to  me  that 
the  magistrate  would  do  it. 

Q.  7299.  Sir  George  Young — Where  are  these  applications 
made  to  you ;  wheue  is  your  oflBce  ? — ^A.  My  office  is  in  Werk-en- 
Rust ;  it  is  the  ofiScial  office  of  the  district,  declared  to  be  so  by 
an  official  advertisement  in  the  Official  Gazette,  Mr.  Ware  has 
a  private  office  at  his  residence. 

Q.  7300.  If  you  were  unable  or  thought  yourself  unable 
to  grant  a  summons  gratis  what  would  a  man  do  who  wanted  to 
have  one  gratis  ? — A.  If  I  had  any  doubt  about  it  I  should  make 
out  a  statement  of  the  case  and  give  it  him,  to  submit  to  Mr. 
Ware,  or  if  the  man  thought  himself  aggrieved  he  might  apply 
to  Mr.  Ware.  Everything  I  do  is  supposed  to  be  under  the 
concurrence  of  Mr.  Ware,  even  the  refusal  to  grant  warrants^ 
which  I  very  frequently  do.  Mr.  Ware  will  not  listen  to  them 
and  sends  them  to  me.  It  is  my  duty  to  inquire  into  all  the 
circumstances,  and  then  I  act  upon  principles  which  I  have 
stated  to  Mr.  Ware  and  which  he  has  repeatedly  approved  of. 
1  either  grant  or  refuse,  and  if  the  applicant  thinks  himself 
aggrieved  he  can  apply  to  Mr:  Ware.  I  may  state  parentheti- 
cally that  very  few  warrants  indeed  are  granted  in  this  district. 
Mr.  Ware  has  always  acted  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  punish  a  man  by  imprisoning  him  before  he  is  found 
guilty. 

Q.  7301.  Would  you  make  it  a  rale  to  refuse  a  gratis  suiq* 
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jr.  €f,riwm§.  mons  in  the  Petty  Debt  Court  ? — ^A.  As  a  rule,  yes.  A  person 
Mfch  Oct.  1870  must  show  peculiar  circumstances  to  entitle  him  to  a  gratis  sum- 
mons at  the  Petty  Debt  Courts,  but  they  have  been  granted  by 
the  Magistrate  himself.  The  cost  of  a'  summons  being  only  two 
shillings,  it  is  under  peculiar  circumstances  a  person  is  entitled  to 
a  summons  free  in  such  a  case. 

Q.  7302.  Are  you  able  to^  observe  whether  cases  are  fre- 
quently compromised  between  employers  and  immigrants  before 
they  come  on  for  trial  ? — A.  In  this  district  my  time  is  so  fully 
occupied  that  I  know  nothing  of  what  is  going  on.  In  the 
Essequebo  district  it  was  common  to  compromise  cases  on  pay- 
•  ment  of  a  couple  of  dollars ;  but  what  takes  place  in  this  dis- 
trict I  cannot  say. 

Q.  7308.  Was  it  supposed  that  a  couple  of  dollars  represented 
♦  the  costs  of  the  summonses   and  other  things  ? — A.  Oh !  no  j  the 

cost  at  that  time  was  only  76  cents. 

Q.  7304.  But  that  was  the  regular  sum  that  was  understood  to 
be  the  price  of  a  compromise  was  it  ? — ^A.  Yes.  I  had  some  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Chignard  as  to  the  practice.  He  said  it  was 
a  legal  practice,  and  it  was  quite  competent  for  the  plaintiflEs  and 
defendants  to  compromise  on  those  terms  if  they  saw  fit  in  cases 
of  breach  of  contract.  If  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  I 
believe  cases  of  that  kind  were  also  compromised  between 
managers  and  Creoles. 

Q.  7305.  Under  the  Masters'  and  Servants'  Act  ? — A.  Yes. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  make  a  little  explanation.  The  managers 
would  say  ^^  well,  if  the  people  came  to  Court  they  would  get 
worse  punished,  and  if  they  choose  to  make  it  up  instead  of 
going  to  Court  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  pay  a  couple  of 
dollars."     That  is  the  reason  I  have  heard  given  for  the  practice. 

Q.  7306.  The  fine  would  usually  be  more  than  two  dollars  ? 

A.  Usually  a  little  more  than  two  dollars,  though  it  would 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  But  even  if  it  was 
only  two  dollars,  the  cost  of  the  summons  would  be  nine  and  a 
half  bitts,  and  the  Coolies  would  have  to  pay  nearly  two  and  a 
half  dollars. 

Q,  7307.  Have  any  cases  ever  come  to  your  notice  of  com- 
plaints by  immigrants  of  their  houses  being  entered  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  turniDg  them  out  to  work  ? — A,  Oh  yes ;  I  have  fre-  -*•  ft  rww>^ 
quently  heard  of  the  practice.  20fchOcl,1870 

Q.  7308.  Do  you  remember  any  case  ia  which  immigrants 
ever  complained  ? 

Mr,  Yewens — You  meau  oflScially]? 
Sir  George  Young — ^Yes. 

• 

Mr.  Yewens — Well,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do  remember  a  case 
where  they  have  complained  officially.  I  remember  a  case  which 
came  out  incidentally  in  a  charge  of  assault.  An  assault  was 
committed  on  one  or  two  people  in  forcing  the  Chinese  out  to 
workj  by  a  driver.  Mr.  Ware  inflicted  a  penalty  of  $15  upon 
him.  It  only  came  out  incidently  on  the  hearing  of  the  charge 
of  assault. 

Q.  7309.  Sir  George  Young — Has  the  practice  always  been 
considered  illegal  by  all  the  Magistrates  ? — A.  Always.  There 
has  been  no  doubt  upon  that  question.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it 
is  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  managers.  I  dare  say  some 
managers  are  cognizant  of  it ;  but  they  are  in  a  difficult  position 
on    this  subject. 

Q.  7310.  You  think  the  number  of  cases  brought  under  the 
labour  laws  is  rather  diminishing  than  increasing— under 
the  immigration  labour  laws? — A.  In  the  last  fifteen  months 
they  have  been  less  I  think.  Here  is  the  quarterly  return  that 
every  Magistrate  has  to  send  in  to  the  Government  Secretary's 
Office — the  return  of  the  number  of  cases  involving  offences 
under  the  immigration  laws  tried  by  the  Magistrate  of  the  Dis- 
trict. In  our  district,  for  the  quarter  ended  31st  March,  1870, 
the  number  of  cases  under  the  immigration  laws  was  367 ;  for 
the  quarter  ended  30th  June  1870,  34«2 ;  and  for  the  last  quarter 
the  number  was  282. 

Q.  7311.  Taking  it  year  by  year  do  you  think  the  number 
is  increasing  or  diminishing  ? — A.  I  think  there  are  hardly  so 
many  now  as  formerly.  I  do  not  think  the  increase  \n  the  num« 
ber  of  cases  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
immigrants. 

Q.  7312.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  proportion  is  of  cases 
under  the  immigration  labour  laws  as  compared  with  the  cases 
Tinder    the   other   labour   laws  ?— A,  My   experience   is   that 
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the  number  of  cases  brought  against  ordinary  labourers  for  breach 
^HkQHiiaTft  ^'  contract  has  been  diminishing  for  a  number  of  years.  There 
are  very  few  now.  I  have  before  me  an  abstract  of  the  work 
done  before  the  Magistrate  of  the  district.  I  And  that  in  August 
1870,  there  ^ere  117  eases  under  the  Immigration  Ordinance 
and  5  under  the  Masters^  and  Servants'  Ordinance  against 
ordinary  labourers^  I  find  that  in  June^  1870^  there  were  102  cases 
against  immigrants^  and  four  under  the  Masters'  and  Servants' 
Ordinance.  In  September^  1870^  the  number  of  cases  against 
immigrants  was  66^  and  under  the  Masters'  and  Servants' 
Act  not  one.  In  July  1870^  the  number  of  complaints  against 
immigrants  under  Ordinance  No.  9  ot  1868^  was  103^  and 
under  the  Masters'  and  Servants'  Ordinance  ] . 

Q.  7313.  Is  the  work  of  the  district  decreasing  or  increasingj 
taking  it  altogether  ? — A.  Increasing ;  it  increases  year  by  year. 
It  is  too  much  for  one  man.  The  work  in  my  office  is  so  heavy 
that  if  I  had  not  an  industrious  wife  who  assists  me  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  through  it.  She  was  writing  yesterday  from 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  four^  and  I  left  her  writing 
when  I  left  home  this  morning. 

Q.  7314.  Then  the  Colony  gets  the  services  of  your  wife  as 
well  as  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  7315.  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the 
Magistrates'  Courts  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  there  are 
Any  suggestions  which  you  think  would  be  useful  to  us  in  our 
inquiry,  or  if  there  any  which  have  occurred  to  you  for  the  bet- 
ter administration  of  justice  in  the  Courts? — A.  Well,  there  is 
one  point  which  I  have  suggested  both  to  Mr.  Ware  and  to  Mr. 
Charles  Cox,  and  which  they  warmly  approve  of.  At  almost 
every  Review  Court  some  professional  gentleman  gets  up  and 
makes  complaints  that  some  evidence  which  has  been  given  or 
some  objection  which  he  has  made  has  not  been  taken  down 
by  the  Magistrate.  The  consequence  is  that  a  sort  of  slur  is 
thrown  upon  the  Magistrates.  Mr.  Ware  has  often  complained 
to  me  that  in  hearing  cases  he  has  to  carry  on  two 
operations  at  the  same  time ;  one  is  to  get  a  clear  idea  in  his 
own  mind  of  the  points  of  the  case,  the  other  the  taking  down 
of  a  detailed  record  of  the  evidence.  My  suggestion  is  that  the 
Clerk  should  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  clerks  to  Magis- 
trates in  England,  should  be  clerks  of  record,  and  should  take 
down  the  whole  of  the  evidence  for  the  purposes  of  the  record, 
leaving  the  Magistrate  free  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  merits 
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of  the  case  being  tried  before  him.     I  have  mentioDecl  it  to  Mr.  ^'jj-tmtnt, 
"Ware  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  carry  it  out.     The  clerk  2Oib'Ooi^)07O 
being  a   mere  ministerial  officer  would   be  able  to   do  perfectly 
that  which  is   done  imperfectly  by  the   Magistrates  who  in  that 
case  would  merely  take  a  judfgc's  note  of  the  points  which  come 
before  him. 

Q.  7316.  Did  you  consider  they  would  be  able  to  do  that 
without  being  short-hand  writers  ;  that  they  would  be  able  to 
take  down  notes  sufficiently  full  ? — A.  Oh  I  yes^  in  the  same 
way  as  the  clerks  of  the  Higher  Courts^  and  the  clerks  of  the 
Stipendiary  Magistrates  in  London.  They  are  clerks  of  re- 
cord. And  one  advantage  would  be  that  irtstead  of  having  to 
summon  the  Magistrate  whenever  the  record  had  to  be  produced 
the  clerk  himself  would  prove  it.  The  question  has  arisen  in 
this  district.  I  said  I  could  not  prove  the  record,  because  I 
was  not  clerk  of  the.  record,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
summon  Mr.  Ware,  at  very  great   inconvenience  to  him. 

Q.  7317.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  wish  to  call  our 
attention  to  ? — ^A.  No  other  point  at  present. 

Q.  7318.  The  President — Objection  has  been  taken  to  the 
managers  of  estates  being  placed  in  an  invidious  position  in 
Courts  ? — A.  I  have  never  seen  it.  Justices  of  the  Peace  by 
virtue  of  their  Commission  have  seats  inside  the  railings.  As  in 
all  gatherings  of  the  people  the  different  classes  naturally  range 
themselves  together  through  a  natural  feeling  of  respect,  the 
labourer  will  always  abstain  from  occupying  the  same  bench ;  but 
the  magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  were  a  witness  in  a  case  he  would  have  to  go  into  the  wit- 
ness-box to  give  his  evidence. 

Q.  7319.  Is  that  insisted  upon  ? — A.  Always.  I  do  not  remember 
an  instance  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  although  sitting  inside  the 
rail,  not  being  called  upon  to  leave  the  inside  of  the  Court  to  go 
into  the  witness-box  to  give  evidence.  ^  I  believe  the  practice 
is,  stricter  in  that  respect  than  that  which  prevails  in  England. 

Q.  7320.  Do  vou  thiuk  Coolies  have  sufficient  assistance 
iu  preparing  their  cases,  when  they  have  complaints  against 
managers? — A.  Well,  1  believe  a  magistrate  has  every 
disposition  to  do  justice,  but  they  do  not  meet  on  equal  terms, 
bf  course.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  an  immigrant  would  meet  an 
able  and  intelligent  gentleman  like  Mr.  KusseU,  for  inatance^ 
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ji.4^.  FMMfM.  ^iiQ  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with. the  law  of  the  colony,  quite 
S0lli'Ooi.l870on  .equal  terms  in  Court.  In  the  first  place,  an  interpreter  has 
to  be  called  in  to  interpret  between  him  and  the  Magistrate;  but 
as  far  as  possible,  the  Magistrates  always  render  a  Coolie  eyery 
assistance  they  can,  and  endeavour  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cases  if  they  possibly  can. 

Q.  7381.  Do  you  think  anythiug  could  be  done  to  ameliorate 
the  case  ? — A*.  The  only  thing  is  for  some  outside  authority  to 
appear  and  take  up  the  cases  ou  behalf  of  Coolies  when  it  is 
thought  necessary. 

Q.  7322.  Do  you  know  whether  the  notice  required  to  be  given 
by  the  116th  section  of  the  Consolidated  Ordinance  is  observed — 
notice  of  desertion  ? — A.  It  is  a  dead  letter.  I  suppose  you  mean 
as  regards  the  penalty  ? 

Sir  George  Young — Yes. 

Mr.  Yewens — As  far  as  regards  the  penalty  it  is  a  dead  letter. 
I  remember  having  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Jeffrey  on  the  point. 
It  appears  to  be  nobody's  business  to  prosecute,  and  nobody 
does  prosecute. 

Q.  7323.  Sir  George  Young — Are  many  cases  in  the  Magis< 

trate'sCourts  conducted  by  the  Immigration  Agents  on  behalf  of 

Coolies? — A.  Very  rarely. 

• 

Mr.  Watson — I  should  like  the  witness  to  be  asked  if  he,  as 

Magistrate's  Clerk,  does  not  assist  ignorant  people  in  preparing 

their  complaints  and  putting  them  in  proper  form. 

Q.7324.  Sir  George  Young — As  Magistrate's  Clerk  are  you  in 
the  habit  of  giving  assistance  to  a  complainant  in  putting  his 
case  in  proper  form  ? — A.  If  there  is  any  peculiarity  in  the  case. 
If  I  believe  a  Coolie  I  assist  him ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  that 
when  a  Coolie  comes  to  me  with  a  complaint  the  first  step  is 
that  I  do  not  believe  him. — Mr.  Ware  omitted  to  state  something 
about  the  state  of  the  lock-ups  in  his  examination,  which  I  be- 
lieve he  would  wish  should  be  stated.  The  lock-up  at  Flaisance  is 
as  good  as  you  could  wish  to  have ;  but  the  lock-ups  at  Rome  and 
Covent  Garden  are  very  bad.  In  accordance  with  a  circular 
calling  upon  the  magistrates  to  visit  the  different  lock-ups 
periodically,  Mr.  Daly  first  reported  upon  the  Rome  lock-up  as 
80  bad  that  he  would  not  allow  a  prisoner  to  be  confined  there 
for  more  than  twelve  hours.     Mr.  Ware  has  twice  reported  to 
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the  same  eflPect^  and  in  almost  equally  condemnatory  terms,  on  -».  ^.  rewnt. 
the  lock-up  at  Covent  Garden,  20tk  Oct*  1870 

Q.  7325.  How  long  is  it  since  the  first  condemnatory  report 
was  made — Mr.  Daly's  report  ? — A.  That  must  have  been  as  far 
back  as  1868. 

Q.  7326.  Has  nothing  been  done  to  it  since  then  ? — A.  Merely 
whitewash.  I  believe  arrangements  have  been .  made  to  pur- 
chase a  portion  of  Pin.  Providence  with  the  intention  of  putting 
np  a  Court-house  for  Rome  and  Covent  Garden^  But  nothing 
has  been  done  as  yet.     Canes  are  growing  on  the  site  at  present. 

Q.  7327.  The  other  lock-up  you  mentioned  is  Arcadia,  I 
think  ? — A.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  prisoner  is  confined  there. 
It  is  situated  far  up  the  canal.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  a 
prisoner  is  confined  there. 

Q.  7328.  Is  there  no  other  lock-up  in  this  district  but  those 
four  ? — A.  There  is  a  lock-up  at  Beterverwagiingj  but  it  is  only 
a  temporary  one.  The  prisoners  there  are  sent  to  be  confined 
at  PlaisancCj  where  there  is  a  very  fine  lock-up. 

Mr.  Carbery — I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Yewons  wliether  Mr. 
Ware  does  not  as  a  rule  afford  parties  unrepresented  by  counsel 
with  copies  of  the  evidence  taken  before  him  in  every  case,  whether 
petty  debt  or  otherwise. 

Sir  George  Young — In  every  case  ?  .  ' 

Mr.  Carbery — When  applied  for, 

Q.  7329.  Sir  George  Young — What  is  Mr,  Ware's  practice 
as  to  afibrding  parties  copies  of  the  evidence  when  they  apply 
for  it  for  purposes  of  review  ? — ^A.  I  cannot  do  it  without  Mr. 
Ware's  permission. 

Q.  7380.  Does  he  always  give  it  when  parlies  apply? — 
A.  Yes,  always,  I  believe.  Of  course,  if  he  refuses  I  may  not 
know  it. 

Mr.  Carbery — Then,  with  reference  to  the  equality  of  the 
terms  upon  which  managers  and  Coolies  meet  in  Court,  whether 
he  would  not  suggest  the  appointment  of  an  itinerant  legal 
officer  for  each  County  to  look  after  the  more  important  cases 
of  Coolies  against  managers. 

Vol.  II.  col 
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M.0.Ynema.       Q,  7331.  Sir  GeoTgc  YouDg — ^You  said  that  if  some  officers 
20th Oct.  1870  were  appointed  to  take  up  cases  on  behalf  of  Coolies — did  you 
mean  in  the  nature  of  Immigration  Agents  ? — A.  I  did. 

»    •    • 

Q.  7332.  How  many  should  you  think  would  be  sufficient  to  do 
the  work  for  your  district  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  thought  a  good 
deal  upon  that  subject.  I  think  that  a  great  deid  of  the  evil 
arising  from  discontent  among  the  Coolies  would  be  avoided  if  an 
Immigration  Agent  were  to  visit  every  estate  every  week.  The 
people  are  very  ignorant  and  they  look  upon  every  ex- 
planation given  them  by  a  manager,  an  overseer,  or  a 
driver  with  great  suBpicion.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  an  Immigration  Agent  visited  every  estate  every  week, 
and  listened  to  their  .  complaints,  and  advised  them,  an 
end  would  be  put  to  large  gangs  of  people  coming  to 
town  to  complain  at  the  Immigration  Office  They  would 
receive  the  explanations  of  such  officers  with  respect,  and  with- 
'Out  the  suspicion  with  which  they  regard  the  statement  of  the 
manager  or  overseers. 

The  Commission,  then  at  130,.  aSjonmed  for  half  an 
hour. 

The  Comm  ission,  resumed  at  two  o'clock. 
j.McBwtn,       Jeremiah  McEwen,  sworn. 

20th  Oc*.  1870 

Q.  7333.  The  President — Your  name  is  Jeremiah  McQuinn  ? — 
A.  McEwen,  sir. 

The  President — Upon  what  subject  do  you  wish  him  to  be 
examined  particularly,  Mr,  Carbery  p 

Mr.  Oarbery — The  scale  of  wages,  sir. 

Q.  7334.  Sir  George  Young — Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  I  am 
living  at  Friendship,  sir. 

Q.  7335.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  working  upon  estates  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  7336.  The  estates  immediately  about  Friendship  ? — A.  Yes^ 
sir;  at  Nonpareil. 

Q.  7337.  Generally  there;  or  other  estates  also  ? — A.  Travel- 
ling up  and  down  sir ;  generally  working  there  when  I  can  get 
work^  or  aomewhere  about. 
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Q.  7838.  What  is  the  work  you  do  generally? — A.   Well,    J-MeEwn, 
digging  trench.  20thOet.}870 

Q.  7839.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  you  get  for  a  task*  at  pre- 
sent^ in  digging  trenches  ? — A.  Five  guilders  and  three  bitts. 

Q.  7340.  And  how  much  does  the  task  include — how  much 
work  is  that  ? — ^A.  A  rod,  12  feet. 

Q.  7341.  Mr.  Mitchell — How  wide  is  the  trench  at  the  top  ? 
—A.  26  feet. 

Q.  7342.  How  wide  at  the  bottcftn  ?— A.*24  feet. 
Q.  7348.  An4  How  deep  ? — A.  Three  feet  deep. 

Q.  7344.  Sir  George  Young — And  the  task,  five  guilders  and 
three  bitts — is  that  given  to  one  man  or  to  all 'the  men  ?  Who 
do  that  task  ? — A.  AH  the  men. 

Q.  7345.  How  many  share  the  money  between  them  ?  Do 
you^mean  that  five  guilders  and  three  bitts  is  what  you  get  your- 
self for  doing  that  ? — A,  Yes. 

• 
Q.  7346.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  earn  that  ? — A.  Well, 

I  will  take  a  day  and  a  half. 

Q.  7347.  Mr.  Mitchell — How  many  hours  would'  you  work 
during  a  day  ? — ^A.  From  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
five  o^clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  7348.  Do  you  stop  for  breakfast  ? — A,  Oh  !  yes,  we  stop. 
But  I  have  to  work  very  hard  to  do  it. 

Q.  7349.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  able  to  do  this 

tort  of  work  ? — A.   Well,  some  eight  or  nine  years  now,  sir. 

* 

Q.  7350.  Mostly  in  the  same  place  ? — A..  Not  continually 
there,  sir;  travelling  all  about,  where  I  can  get  work.  Some- 
times I  cannot  get  work  there,  and  I  am  obliged  to  go  elsewhere. 

Q.  7351*  Mr.  Mitchell — What  used  you  to  get  for  this  same 
work  nine  years  ago— digging  trenches  by  the  rod  ? — A.  Some- 
times we  got  a  guilder  a  shovel,  twelve  feet  wide. 

Q.  7352.  You  say  now  you  dig  trenches  by  the  rod,  and  yon 
get  five  guilders  and  three  bitts.     How  much  did  you  get  for  the 
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J.  u^amm.    tame  work  nine  years  ago  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  never  did  so  large  work 
IOUiOoi.1670  then, 

Q.  7353.  Oh  !  you  never  did  such  large  work  ?— A.  No ;  I 
never  did  such  a  heavy  work. 

Q.  7354.  What  was  the  work  nine  years  ago  ? — A.  Digging 
trenches  fourteen  and  eighteen  feet. 

Q.  7355.  How  wide  was  the  treach  at  the  top  at  that  time  ? — 
A*  Fourteen  to  eighteen  feet. 

Q.  7356.  And  at  the  bottom  ? — A.  At  the  bottom,  I  cannot 
really  tcU  you ;  somstimes  we  are  obliged  to  give  the  bank  a  big 
slope. 

Q.  7357.  Then  you  nannot  say  how  wide  it  used  to  be  at  the 
bottom  ? — A.  No ;  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  7368.  How  deep  was  it  ? — A.  Five  feet,  six  feet. 

» 

Q.  7359.  But  now  it  is  only  three  feet  deep  ?— A.  Yes  ;  that 

we  are  digging  at  tfonpariel  is  three  feet. 

Q.  7360.  What  did  you  get  for  those  trenches  nine  years  ago  ? 
— ^A.  Well,  we  did  one  at  Nonpareil  three  years  ago,  and  we 
got  $7  a  rod  for  it. 

Q,  7361.  Was  it  one  of  the  trenches  eighteen  feet  wide  at  the 
top  ? — A.  Not  at  Nonpareil. 

Q.  7362.  But  you  say  you  used  to  dig  trenches  18  feet  wide  ? 
—A.  Yes. 

Q.  7363.  And  for  that  you  got  seven  dollars  ?— A.  No ;  we 
dug  one  at  Nonpariel  three  years  ago,  48  fe^t  wide,  and  we  got 
$7  a  rod. 

Q.  7364.  Do  you  remember  how  deep  it  was?— A,  Seven 
feet  deep. 

Q.  7365.  How  wide  was  it  at  the  bottom — this  large  trench  ? 
A.  Well,  I  cannot  tell  exactly. 


I 


Q.  7366.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  count  that  as  better  pay 
or  worse  pay  than  you  get  now  ? — A.  That  was  somathing  like 
: — what  I  did  at  that  price. 
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» 

Q.  7367.   Do  you  think  the  pay  for  trench  digging  has  been    /.  M:e]fi§m, 
something  like  all  along  ?     Has  it  been  something  the  same  or  20U1  Oct  1870 
has  it  changed ? — A.  Oh!    yes^sir;  there  is  a   great   change   in 
working  now^  because  we  cannot  get  the  full  price  for  working. 

Q.  7808.  How  do  you  make  that  out  ? — A.  Well,  just  because 
we  could  not  help  it ;  we  are  obliged  to  do  it,  because  we  cannot 
do  better. 

Q.  7369.  I  want  to  get  what  the  price  was  nine  years  ago 
for  digging  a  trench.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? — A, 
Well,  we  got  a  guilder  a  shovel. 

Q.  7370.  What  is  it  a  shovel  now  ? — A.  At  first  time  you  get 
a  guilder,  sometimes  up  to  five  bitts  or  six  bitts. 

Q.  7371.  What  do  you  get  now  ? — A.  You  get  a  shilling  a 
shovel. 

Q.  7372.  Is  that  the  usual  price  now  ? — A.  Yes;  the  usual  price 
is  a  shilling  a  shovel. 

Q.  7373.  And  the  usual  price  nine  years  ago  was  a  guilder  a 
shovel  ? — A.  At  first  time  you  got  a  guilder  up  to  five  bitts  ; 
but  now  only  a  guilder  or  a  shilling. 

Q.  7374.  At  first  time  ?  Does  that  joaesLU  when  you  first 
began  to  work  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  7375.  Do  the  Coolies  ever  do  this  trench  work  ? — A.  Yes  ; 
Coolies  are  digging  trenches  at  Nonpareil, 

Q,  7376.  Do  they  get  the  same  price  ? — A.  Last  week  they 
came  with  us  and  they  got  the  same  price  as  we  got. 

Q.  7377.  Is  it  your  way  to  work  in  a  task  gang  altogether? 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  work  in  task  gang. 

Q.  7378.  Then  you  have  one  head  man  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  7379.  Who  is  your  head  man  ?— A.  Mine  is  Peter  Gordon. 

Sir  George  Young — Do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions,  Mr, 
Carbery  ? 

Q.  7380.  Mr.  Carbery — ^I  would  ask  whether  the  work  is 
lighter  or  heavier  than  it  used  to  be  ? — A.  Oh  1  the  work  is  very 
laborious. 
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j.u^mm.        Q,  7881.  Now? — ^A,  Yes. 

Mr,  Carbery — My  qaestion  was^  is  it  more  labonous  now  tnaa 
when  the  witness  first  began  to  work* 

Q.  7882.  Sir  George  Young— Has  the  digging  got  harder 
than  when  you  first  began  to  work  nine  years  ago  ? — A.  Yes^  sir ; 
the  work  is  heavy  now^  because  we  get  a  very  sinall  price 
and  have  to  do  such  a  large  quantity. 

Mr.  Oarbery — Has  he  to  do  more  work  now  for  a  less  price 
than  formerly. 

Sir  George  Young — So  I  understand. 

Mr.  Carbery — Are  the  prices  higher  or  lower  than  formerly  ? 

Sir  George  Young— Do  you  want  it  over  again  ?  We  have 
been  asking  about  prices.  He  says  the  usual  price  now  is  a  shil- 
ling a  shovel ;  at  first  time  it  was  a  guilder  a  shovel. 

Q.  7388.  Mr.  Carbery — I  would  ask  about  ten  years  ago  what 
they  would  get  for  digging  a  new  navigable  trench^  twelve  feet 
wide  and  five  feet  deep  ? — A.  $2  a  rod. 

Q.  7884.  And  what  would  the  witness  get  for  the  same  work 
now  ? — ^A.  Only  up  to  four  guilders  a  rod. 

.  Q.  7885.  Sir  George  Young — Four  guilders  as  compared  with 
twodoUars? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carbery — I  include  in  that  question  that  the  ground  is 
thrown  on  both  sides — I  include  in  the  price  that  the  ground  is 
thrown  on  both  sides. 

Q.  7886.  Sir  George  Young — Would  the  ground  have  to  be 
thrown  on  both  sides  in  that  case  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  both  sides. 

Mr.  Carbery — ^What  would  the  price  be  supposing  he  had  to 
throw  the  earth  on  one  side  ? 

Q.  7887.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  know  what  the  price 
would  have  been  before  if  you  had  thrown  the  ground  on  one 
side? — A.  We  never,  scarcely  ever  threw  it  on  one  side  before  time. 

Q.  7888.  Is  it  harder  to  throw  the  ground  on  both  sides,  or 
on  one  side  ? — A.  It  is  harder  to  throw  it  on  one  side ;  when 
you  throw  it  on  both  sides  it  is  easier. 
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Q.  7389.   Mr.  Carbery — ^What  did  he  get  ten  years  ago,  as     J-McJOmm 
compared  with  now,  fur  digging  small  drains,   two  feet  by  two  soth  Oot  1870 
feet  clear  ? — A.  I  do  not  like  to  do  small  drains. 

Qu  7890.  What   other  sort  of   work  do  you  do  ? — A.   Shovdl 
ploughing  and  planting. 

Q.  7891.  Planting  canes  ?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  7892.  How  did  you  plant  canes  ten  years  ago  ? — A.  Ten 
beds. 

Q.  7898.  What  would  you  get  ten  years  ago  ? — A.  For  new 
planting  I  got  a  bit  a  bed,  sometimes  a  bit  and  a  half. 

Q.  7394.  What  do  you  get  now  ? — A.  Only  half  a  bitt  a  bed. 

Q.  7895.  Sir  George  Young — Was  that  what  you  got  last  for 
planting  canes — half  a  bitt  a  bed  ?-^A.  Yes  sir ;  half  a  bitt  a  bed. 

Q.  7896.  Mr.  Carbery — What  did  he  get  for  shovel  ploughing 
new  holed  land,  one  shovel  deep,  before  time  ?-»A.  We  got  up  to 
ten  bitts  for  an  opening,  first  time ;  now  we  get  only  five  bitts, 
sometimes  only  a  shilling. 

Q.  7897«  Does  the  witness  ever  do  any  weeding  ? — ^A.  No. 
Q.  7398.  Trashing  canes  ?— A.  No. 

Mr.  Carbery — I  would  ask,  firom  his  experience  as  a  labourer, 
whether  labourers  can  maintain  themselves  and  families  solely  by 
labour  on  estates— whether  the  prices  of  labour  are  sufficient  to 
admit  of  a  labouring  man  maintaining  himself  and  his  family 
solely  by  his  labour. 

Q.  7399.  Sir  George  Young^->You  had  better  ask  first  whether 
he  does.  Do  you  maintain  yourself  solely  by  your  labour  on 
estates  ?-^  A.  Scarcely.  I  cannot  do  it.  Sometimes  I  only  get 
$2  a  week,  and  then  obliged  to  work  so  hard.  I  cannot  main- 
tain four  children,  a  wife  and  myself. 

Q.  7400.  What  do  you  do  besides  ?  How  do  you  make  both 
ends  meet  ? — A.  Sometimes  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  fishing ;  and 
I  work  at  my  ground ;   my  labour  is  not  worth  my  while. 

Q.  7401.  Do  you  say  you  work  at  your  gang,  or  work  at  your 
groiuid  7— A.  Work  at  my  gromid. 
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J.  MeSmik         Q.  7402.  Mr.    Mitchell — How  many   days    do   you  generally 
SOthOot.  1870  work  at  your    ground  ? — A.    Sometimes    Monday.      When  I  do 
not  get  work^  I  am  obliged  to  go  up  one  day  in  the  week  and 
work  at  farm. 

Q.  7403.  How  much  ground  have  you  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  got 
half  a  lot  of  ground. 

Mr.  Carbery — Do  managers  of  estates  frequently  shut  out  the 
work  on  Saturday  as  being  imperfectly  done  ? 

« 

Q.  7404.  Sir  George  Young — Have  you  ever  had  your  work 
shut  out  on  Saturday  ? — A.  Well,  for  a  good  bit  they  have  not 
done  me  so  ;  but  many  times  I  have  worked  and  they  have  served 
me  that  way.  The  Overseer  come  on  Saturday  and  shut  out 
the  work,  and  they  don^t  give  you  a  cent  on  Saturday  night. 

Mr.  Carbery — Would  the  witness  prefer  to  work  on  estates 
if  he  could  get  sufficiently  remunerative  labour  ? 

Q.  7405.  Mr.  Mitchell — Would  you  prefer  to  work  on  estatea 
if  you  could  get  enough  by  your  labour  ? — A.  If  I  could  get 
enough  by  my  ground  to  live  I  would   not  work  on  the  estates. 

Q.  7406.  If  you  could  get  enough  to  live  you  would  not  work 
at  the  estates  ' — A.  No,  sir ;  if  I  had  sufficient  ground  to  live  I 
would  not  work  at  the  estates.  I  would  work  if  they  would  pay 
my  price. 

Q.  7407.  Mr.  Carbery — Would  you  work  if  you  could  get 
sufficient  money  for  your  work  ? — A.  Yes,  I  would  work  if  I 
could  get  sufficient  money  for  my  work. 

Q.  7408.  Mr.  Mitchell — How  many  days  in  the  week  used 
you  to  work  ten  years  ago  ? — A.  Well,  from  Tuesday  up  to 
Saturday* 

Q.  7409.  Did  you  work  on  Saturday  ? — A.  Half  a  day  on 
Saturday. 

Mr.  Carbery — Does  the  witness  require  a  tariff  of  labour  to  be 
put  up  on  the  estates  ?  Whether  the  witness  would  suggest  a 
tariff  of  labour  on  the  estates  ? 

Sir  George  Young — It  may  be  a  very  useful  question  to  con« 
sider,  but  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  object  of  putting  it  on 
this  occaaion. 
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Mr.  Carbery — ^Tiether  the   witness  would   suggest  the  tariff    ^«  UtJBiom. 
being  put  up  so  that  every  labourer  might  read  it.  without  asking 
the  manager  the  price  of  each  particular  description  of  work.         20th  Oct,  1870 

The  President — I  do  not  think  that  is  a  question  for  us  to  ask. 
Mr.  Carbery — Many  of  them  have  suggested  it  themselves. 

Sir  George  Young— In  that  case  do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  your  information  without  leading  so  directly  ? 

Mr.  Carbery — No  ;  I  am  afraid  not ;  but  I  will  try  it  with  the 
next  witness. 


The  President — Have  you  any  question  to  ask,  Mr.  Watson?  ' 

Mr.  Watson — I  wDuld  ask  the  witness  if  he  was  working  last 
week  at  Nonpareil,  and  if  so  how  many  days  he  worked  daring 
the  week. 

Q.  7410.  The  President — Did  you  work  last  week  at  Nonpa^ 
reil? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  7411.  How  many  days  did  you  work  ? 

The  Witness — Last  week  ? 
The  President — Yes. 

The  Witness — We  did  a  piece  of  work  for  $2. 

Q.  7412.  The  President — How  many  days  did  you  work  ? — 
A.  I  worked  there  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday^  and  on  Friday 
I  finished  my  work. 

Q.  7413.  What  did  you  get  for  it  ? — A.  I  got  two  half  dollars, 

Q.  7414.  How  much  did  you  get  altogether? — A.  I  only 
worked  for  three  guilders,  one  round  dollar. 

Mr.  Watson — Will  you  ask  if  it  was  digging  trenches  that  he 
was  working  upon  ? 

CI.  7415.  The  President — What  was  the  work  you  were  doing  ? 
— A.  I  was  digging  trench,  sir. 

Mr.  Watson — How  many  rods  did  he  dig  during  the  three 
days? 

Q.  7416.  The  President — ^How  many  rods  did  you  do  ? — ^A.  I 

062 
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« 

/.    fEwm.    dug  half   a  rod  myself  and    another   man   did  a   rod.     We   all 
SOthOot  1870.  doubled  at  a  piece  of  work.     That  was  a  had  place. 

Mr.  Watson — I  understood  him  to  say  something  about  $2  : 
that  he  had  earned  $2.  I  should  like  him  to  be  asked  if  he  was  not 
working  on  the  same  estate  the  previous  week^  digging  trenches. 

Q.  7417.  The  President — Where  did  you  work  the  week 
before  ? — A.  I  was  working  at  the  very  same  place^  the  starting 
off  of  the  trench. 

Q.  7418.  Mr.  Watson-  And  how  many  days  he  worked  dur- 
ing that  week? — A.  I  was  working  up  from*  Tuesday  until 
Saturday. 

Q.  7419.  How  many  days  was  that  ? — A.  Tuesday  up  to 
Saturday. 

Q.  7420.  Did  you  work  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  both  ?— A. 
Yes  ;  I  did  a  little  on  Tuesday^  and  up  to  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday. 

Q.  7421.  Did  you  do  the  whole  day  on  Saturday  ? — A.  No  ; 
half  a  day. 

Q.  7422.  Which  were  the  whole  days?— A,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday. 

Q.  7423.  Those  were  whole  days? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  7424.  Then  what  were  Tuesday  and  Saturday?— A.  Tues- 
day going  to  take  the  work. 

Q.  7425.  Did  you  do  any  work  on  Tuesday  ?— A.  Only  mark- 
ing it  and  doing  a  little. 

Mr.  Watson — Then  will  the  Commission  please  to  ask  him 
how  much  he  received  for  his  three  and  a  half  days  work  in  that 
week? 

Q.  7426.  Sir  George  Young — How  much  did  you  get  alto- 
gether that  week  ? — A.  I  worked  two  rods  and  a  half  from 
Tuesday  up  to  Saturday  night. 

Q.  7427.  And  you  got  how  much  ?— A.  Five  guilders  and 
three  bitts. 

Mr.  Watson — Will  the  Commission  ask    him  if  the   usual 
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price  for  a   shovel  in   depth  of  a  trench  of  the  ordinary  width,    /.  ueewetu 
about  12  feet,  is  not  two  bitts  now  ?  aothOcTlSTO 

Q.  7428.  Sir  George  Young — What  is  the  pric«  of  a  shovel 
now? 

Mr.  Watson — ^Throwing  the  dirt  on  each  side  of  the  trench, 
of  the  width  of  12  feet?— A.  You  get  a  shilling  a  rod,  up  to 
2r^  bitts;  someiimes  you  get  two  bitts,  and  sometimes  two  and 
a  half,  up  to  a  shillibg. 

Q.  7429,  Does  not  the  price  of  a  rod  vary  very  much  according 
to  the  distance  vou  have  to  throw  the  earth  out  of  the  trench  ? — 
A.  Well,  the  trench  we  were  diggiug  there  from  that  part  to  the 
dam  was  18  feet. 

Mr.  Watson — I  understand  him  to  say  it  does  make  a 
difference. 

m 

Q.  7430.  Sir  George  Young — ^Sometimes  you  have  to  throw 
the  earth  far,  sometimes  not  so  far  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  7431.  Do  you  get  more  money  when  you  throw  far? — A. 
Yes. 

Mr.  Watson — Now  this  trench  which  he  was  digging,  which  is 
26  feet  wide  at  the  top^  24  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  3  feet  deep ;  I 
should  like  him  to  be  asked  how  much  he  would  have  got  for 
trigging  a  similar  trench  nine  or  ten  years  ago. 

Sir  George  Young — I  asked  that  question  exactly,  and  he 
said  he  never  did  such  a  trench  nine  or  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Watson — He  spoke  of  two  bitts  an  opening  ;  I  should 
like  him  to  be  asked  if  ihe  buds  cr  openings  do  not  differ  in 
size  in  different  fields. 

Sir  George  Young — I  think  we  know  that. 

Mr.  Watson — He  spoke  as  if  the  beds  were  the  same  size  in 
every  field ;  he  was  referring  to  how  much  he  got  for  a  bed.  Now 
how  much  he  got  (en  years  ago  would  only  afford  means  of  com« 
parison  if  the  size  of  the  beds  or  openings  were  alvinys  the  same. 

*  Q.  7432.  Sir  George  Young — Then,  the  question  I  had  better 
put  is  whether  the  sizes  of  the  beds  have  changed.  Have  they 
changed  much  in  the  last  ten  years? — A,  Three  rod  beds. 
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/.  McBiom.         Q.  7433.  That  is  the  usual  size  now;  was  it  the  usual  size 
20th  Ooi.1870  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  three  rods  for  a  moulder  is  a  bed. 

Mr.  Watson — For  shovel-ploughing  ten  years  ago,  he  says  he 
got  ten  bitts  for  shovel-ploughing  an  opening,  now  it  is  only  four 
or  five  bitts. 

Sir  George  Young — Five  bitts ;  sometimes  only  Is, 

Mr.  Watson — I  should  like  if  he  would  state  upon  what  estate 
he  got  ten  bitts  for  an  opening  of  shovel-ploughing. 

Q.  7434.  Sir  George  Young — Did  you  ever  get  ten  bitts  for 
an  opening  yourself? — A.  I  did,  at  John  and  Cove  under  Mr. 
Tute  j  he  is  dead  now. 

Q.  7435.  Mr.  Mitchell — Do  you  remember  how  long  ago  that 
is  ? — A.  Oh  I  it  is  a  good  time  now,  sir. 

Q.  7436.  Mr.  Carbcry — I  omitted  to  ask  about  the  prices  paid 
for  cutting  canes ;  I  asked  about  trashing,  but  not  about  cane- 
cutting.     Do  you  ever  do  any  cane-cutting  ? — A.  No. 

^'  stwa.        Africa  Stout,  sworn. 

20th  Oct.  1870 

Q.  7437.  Sir  George  Young — Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  At 
Friendship. 

Q.  7438.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  working  upon  estates  ? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  7439.  What  estates  do  you  work  upon  ? — A.  Very  many 
estates,  sir. 

Q. 7440.  What  estate  moat  often? — A.  Upon  many  estates 
on  the  East  Coast  and  the  ^West  Coast,  I  have  been  working 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Q.  7441.  Where  did  you  work  last  week  ?— A.  In  the  village 
of  Friendship, 

Q.  7442.  What  was  the  last  estate  you  worked  upon  ? — 
A.  Nonpareil,  &ir. 

Q.  7443.  Were  you  working  with  the  last   witness  ? — A.  Yeg. 

Q.  74^t4.  In  the  same  gang? — A.  I  was  not  digging  the 
trench  which  McEwen  dug,  because  the  work  is  too  heavy;  I 
Jeave  it  and  dig  the  parapet. 
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Q.  7445.  What   were   you  doing  when  working^  at  Nonpareil     a.  stout. 
thea  ? — A.   I  was  dig'»ing  the  parapet  of  that   very  trench.  20tk Oct,  1870 

Q.  74i6.  That  is  lighter  work  than  digging  the  trench  ? — 
A.  No ;  it  is  still  heavy,  because  you  have  to  dig  twelve  feet, 

Q.  7417.  But  vou  sav  vou  cannot  do  trench  work  ?— A. 
Trench  work  is  far  heavier,  and  less  pay  too,  sir. 

Q,  7448.  You  say  that  tkc  trench  work  there  is  less  pay  than 
parapet  digging? — A.  Yes  ;  I  cannot  do  anything  in  the  trench. 

Q.  7449.  What  pay  did  you  get  ? — A.  The  first  week  they 
gave  $1  12  for  a  rod. 

Q.  7450.  Did  they  change  it  ? — A.  He  did,  sir.  We  com- 
plained that  the  work  was  too  heavy;  the  weather  got  dry, 

Q.  7431.  What  did  you  get  then  ? — A.  He  make  it  four  guilders 
Jl  28. 

Q.  7452.  What  other  work  do  you  do  besides  parapet 
digging,  when  you  cannot  get  it  ? — A.  That  time,  sir  ? 

Q.  7433.  No ;  generally  ? — A.  Oh  !  I  work  at  the  back  laud 
sometimes. 

Q.  7434.  Your  own  land  that  is  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  7455.  But  I  mean  on  estates  ? — A.  I  do  nothing  but 
shovel  work.     Whenever  I  can  get  work,  1  work. 

Q.  7456,  Shovel-ploughing  work  do  you  do  ? — A.  Yes  ;  but 
very  seldom  now.  I  shovel-plough  sometimes.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken about  three  months  back  the  manager,  Mr,  Clarke,  give  us 
68  cents  for  an  opening.  The  work  was  so  heavy  we  asked  him 
to  give  us  something  more.  He  promised  to  give  us  eight  cents 
more,  but  he  never  did.  When  Saturday  came  he  never  paid 
us. 

Q.  7457.  Is  that  lately  ? — A.  Oh  !  ycsl ;  three    months  since. 

Q.  7458.  Mr.  Mitchell — How  manv  beds  were  there  in  the 
field? — A,  The  field  was  a  14-bed  field;  but  they  took  such 
advantage*  thoy  paid  us  for  only  12.  The  driver  say  he  measured 
the  field  by  the  rod  and  it  is  only  a  12-bcd  field;  and  so  they 
paid  us  for  twelve  beds. 
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^d^stMU.  Q.  7459.  Sir  George  Young — I  suppose  all  the  beds  were  not 

80th  Oot.lb70  three  rods  ? — A.  It  was  a  three-rod  bed  ;  but  because  they  wished 
to  take  advantage  of  us  they  said  it  was  not. 

Q.  7460.  What  estate  was  this  on  ?—  A.  Nonpareil,  sir. 

Q.  7461.  How  many  days  did  you  work  at  that  field? — A. 
About  one  row.  I  worked  one  opening  for  a  day  and  a  half. 
The  openings  are  twelve  feet  wide ;  you  have  to  shovel-plough 
the  width  of  the  openings  between  the  cane  rows  by  itself ;  then 
you  have  to  plant  the  row. 

Q.  7462.  Then  you  were  shovel-ploughing  and  planting  ? — A. 
Yes.  Three  works  were  connected  in  one;  whereas  it  should 
have  been  only  shovel-ploughing  the  bank ;  there  should  have 
been  another  price  for  the  cane  row  and  another  price  for  the 
planting ;  it  should  have  been^  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Q.  7463.  That  you  say  was  68  cents  an  opening  ?—  A.  Yes. 

Q,  7464.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  usual  price  you  get  now  ? — 
A.  Since  that^  sir,  I  never  shovel  plough  again.  It  is  only  of 
late  time  we  shovel-plough  upon  that  estate. 

Q.  7465.  Comparing  that  with  what  you  fi^ot  before^  I  do  not 
want  generally  your  opinion^  but  I  want  to  know  if  you  re- 
member any  particular  case  of  wages  you  got  a  long  time  ago 
to  compare  with  it  ?- — A.  I  know  that  in  1846  managers  never 
used  to  give  all  this  work  together.  They  used  separately  to 
shovel-plough  and  you  were  paid  2s,  48cts,  ploughing  only  bank ; 
*  perhaps  they  might  pay  you  64  cents  for  ploughing  cane-row  and 
planting  canes  together  ;  that  would  be  $1  12    for  an   opening, 

Q.  7466.  Mr.  Mitchell — You  got  2s  for  the  ploughing  of  the 
bank  ? — A.  Formerly. 

Q,  7467.  And  how  much  for  the  planting? — A.  It  should  have 
been  two  guilders  for  the  ploughing  and  planting.  If  you  please 
to  understand  you  have  got  to  plough  before  you  plant. 

Q.  7468.  Sir  George  Young — You  have  to  plough  the  bauk 
and  then  plough  and  plant  the  cane  row  ? — A.  Yes,  48  cts.  to 
plough  bank  alone. 

Q.  7469.  And  64  cts.  to  do  the  cane  row  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  7470.  Ploughing  and  planting  the  canea  ?— A.  Yes, 
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Q.  7471.  Have  you   any  other   figares  of  that  kind  you  can     a.  m<nu. 
put  together  about  trench  and  parapet   work  ? — A.  Yea  ;  some-  20th  Oct.  1870 
times  when  you   do  this  work  you  do  not  get  paid  on  Saturday  ; 
they  suspend  you  from  payment   two   weeks  and  send  you  back 
to  the  overseer. 

Q.  7472.  Sometimes  you  do  not  get  paid  on  Saturday  ? — 
A.  No;  sometimes  the  overseer  stops  with  you  the  whole  week 
in  the  field,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  he  say  he  will  not  pay 
you.  You  may  go  to  any  magistrate  you  like«  you  will  not 
recover  your  case. 

Q.  7473.  The  reason^  they  say^  is  because  your  work  is  badly 
done? — A.  Yes^  they  say  so;  but  it  is  not  so;  that  is  their 
opiniou.  Sometimes  the  manager  comes  into  the  field ;  the 
overseer  see  the  work  during  the  week,  but  does  not  say  anything 
until  Saturday ;  they  stop  yon  then  and  refuse  to  pay  you. 

Q.  7474.  Do  you  know  any  estate  where  they  keep  what  they 
call  a  trust  week  in  hand  ? — where  they  pay  you  for  the  work  of 
the  previous  week  only  ? — A.  Nonpareil  used  to  do  it  before  Mr. 
Clarke  was  there ;  Nonpareil  and  Enterprise.  It  was  the  general 
plan  before  this  manager  came.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  lose  my 
money  at  Nonpareil  and  Enterprise,  and  until  now  I  have  never 
recovered  it. 

« 

Q.  7475.  You  lost  your  money  there?— A.  Oh  I  yes,  re- 
peatedly.    I  lost  $1  12. 

Qi.  7476.  |1  12  altogether  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  7477.  How  did  you  lose  it? — A.  Oh  yes.  I  did  not  get 
paid  because  the  manager  found  fault  with  the  work. 

Q.  7478.  That  was  because  the  manager  said  the  work  was 
not  well  done  ? — ^A.  The  manager  will  say  any  work  is  not  pro- 
perly done ;  you  may  go  over  it  as  long  as  you  like  and  you 
may  go  to  any  magistrate    you  like. 

Mr.  Carbery — The  witness  does  not  appear  to  understand 
what  Sir  Qeorge  Young  meant  by  a  trust  week. 

Sir  George  Young — Do  you  understand  what  I  meant  by  a 
trust  week  ?  I  do  not  mean  when  the  money  is  stopped  because 
the  work  is  badly  done.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the 
custom  ia  to  pay  not  for  that  one  week  in  which  the  payment 
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A.  Stout,    takes  place,  but  the  weok  before — so  as  always  to  keep  one  week  in 
20th Cot.  1870  band  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;    they  pay   every    week,   when   the   work   is 
finished  every  Saturday.      They  send  up  money  every   Friday  to 
pay  every  Saturday.  * 

Q.  7479.  The  President — Do  they  pay  every  Saturday? — A. 
Well,  if  they  choose  to  pay  you  they  do ;  if  not  they  do  not 
pay  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Carbery — Will  you  ask  the  witness  whether  in  his  expe- 
rience the  price  of  labour  has  risen  or  fallen  in  the  Colony. 

Sir  George  Young — He  has  given  us  one  instance ;  we  asked 
him  for  others,  but  he  did  not  give  any  others. 

Mr.  Carbery — AVill  you  put  the  question  generally  ? 

Q.  7480.  Sir  George  Young — Yes,  if  you  wish  it.  Should  you 
say  the  price  of  labour  has  risen  or  fallen  in  the  colony  generally  ? 

Witness— Do  you  mean  this  time  more  than  before  ? 

Sir  George  Young — Yes. 

Witness — The  wages  now  cannot  possible  support  any  man  ; 
but  just  because  we  are  a  poor  class  of  people,  we  are  obliged  to 
take  whatever  wages  they  choose  to  pay  us. 

Q.  7481.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  think  that  some  time 
ago  the  wages  were  enough  ? — A.  Oh  !  yes.  A  man  could  then 
support  his  family  by  wages,   but  not  now. 

Q.  7482.  The  President — How  much  did  you  get  when  wages 
were  enough  ? — A.  Oh  !  sometimes  I  make  nine  or  ten  dollars  a 
week  from  Tuesday  until  Satuiday.  Then  sometimes  we  worked 
Monday  to  Saturday  and  make  nine  or  ten  dollars.  It  is  impos- 
sible any  one  can  do  it  now.  Now  we  must  get  up  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  aud  work  until  night,  and  still  we 
cannot  do  anything;  at  the  highest  three  dollars  or  ten 
guilders;  and  we  may  stand  a  chance  of  losing  the  better 
part  of  it  besides. 

Q.  7483.  Mr.  Carbery — Has  the  witness  ever  dug  new  navi- 
gable canals,  twelve  feet  wide  and  six  feet    deep  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  7484.  Sir  George  Young — What  do  you  get  for  that  now? 
— A.  Very  seldom  twelve  feet  now ;  they  are  all  fourteen  feet ; 
Mid  at  the  highest  you  are  paid  four  shillings  for  a  rod,  of  two 
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feet  or  two  feet  four  inches  more  than  before.  Before  time  we  Africa  Stout. 
only  used  to  dig  twelve  feet.  At  the  highest  rate  we  get  4s.  now  20th  Oct.  1870 
for  a  rod. 

Q.  7485.  What  did  you  get  before  ? — A.  Before,  a  guilder  a 
shovel ;  if  you  dug  five  feet,  five  guilders  ;  six  feet,  six  guilders. 

Q.  7486,  A  shovel  was  supposed  to  be  a  foot  ? — ^A.  Yes  ; 
they  are  paid  by  the  shovel ;  by  the  foot. 

Q.  7487.  When  you  say  "  beforetime^'  do  you  mean  as  long 
ago  as  the  old  times  ? — A.  Yes ;  1845,  1846,  and  so  on. 

Q.  7488.  Do  you  think  that  after  that  it  went  on  getting 
worse  down  to  now  ? — A.  Oh  I  yes ;  it  has  got  worse  day  after 
day ;  although  the  cultivation  is  better  now  than  it  was  before. 

Q.  7489,  Mr.Carbery — Has  the  witness  ever  dug  small  drains  ? 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  7490.  What  do  you  get  now  for  digging  small  drains,  2 
feet  by  2  feet  clear  ?— A.  I  dig  it  at  28, 

Q.  7491.  For  what  length  ? — A  Ten  cents  for  the  rod. 

CI.  7492.  What  did  you  get  for  the  same  work  about  1846  or 
1847  ? — A,  They  used  to  pay  two  bitts  for  the  shovel,  2  feet  by 
2  feet.     If  you  dig  two  shovels  by  the  rod  you  get  a  guilder, 

Q.  7493.  Small  drains,  two  feet  by  two  would  be  four  sho- 
vels ? — A.  They  pay  you  two  bitts  a  shovel,  if  you  dig  two 
shovels,  two  feet,  you  get  a  guilder  for  a  rod — small  drains  two 
shovels  deep. 

Q.  7494.  Mr.  Carbery — Have  you  ever  done  any  cane  cut- 
ting ? — A.  Oh  !  yes ;  a  long  time  ago. 

Q.  7495.  Sir  George  Young— How  are  the  canes  measured 
now,  by  the  punt? — A.  They  measure  no  canes  now;  formerly 
they  used  to  measure  by  the  punt  until  they  dropped  off  the 
punt  and  took  a  cord.  That  punt  we  called  the  law  punt.  It 
was  two  tasks  at  six  bitts  a  task.  It  held  two  tasks.  In 
that  punt  full  you  got  one  opening ;  five  or  six  bitts  up  to  2s.  a 
punt,   generally  divided  up  the  centre. 

Q.  7496.  If  you  cut  two  openings  to  the  punt? — ^A.  It  was 
a  dollar ;  96  cents  formerly. 

Q.  7497.  Are  yon  referring  to  former  timea  ?— A»  Yes*  • 
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^fr<M8tout.        Q^  7498.  Now,  how  would  you  be  paid  ? — ^A.  Oh  !  now,  per- 

20th  Oct.  1870  haps  the  manager  and  a  driver,  or  overseer,   would  go  tipon  the 

dam,   and  say   he  would  pay    two   bitts  a  rod,  or  two  bitts  an 

opening.     And  you  have  more  to  do  now  than  formerly,  because 

the  fields  give  more  produce  now  than  before. 

• 

Q.  7499.  The  fields  produce  more  now  than  before? — A.  Oh  ! 
yes,  sir,  a  great  deal. 

Q.  7500.  Mr.  Carbery — Has  the  witnesses  ever  done  any 
weeding  ? — A.   Well,  I  wed  formerly. 

Q.  7501.  Sir  George  Young — How  long  ago? — A.  Since  1840. 
Since  I  take  up  a  shovel  I  never  weed. 

Q.  7502.  How  were  you  paid  for  weeding  ? — (No  answer.) 

Q.  7503.  How  long  ago  was  this,  in  1840  ?— A.  1840  and  1841, 

Q.  7504.  Was  that  the  apprenticeship  time  ? — A.  No,  sir 
Oh  I  no ;  since  emancipation. 

Q.  7505.  Mr.  Carbery — But  since  the  apprenticeship  ? — 
A.  No ;  in  the  apprenticeship  people  worked  half  for  the  estate 
and  half  for  themselves.  But  at  the  time  I  was  getting  full  pay. 
Emancipation  took  place  in  1838. 

Q.  7506.  Sir  George  Young — Well,  how  were  you  paid  for 
weeding  ? — A.  Well,  if  the  field  was  not  bad,  we  got  2s.  for  an 
opening ;  if  the  field  was  bad  we  got  seven  bitts  to  two  guilders 
an  opening. 

Q.  7507.  Mr.  Mitchell — How  many  beds  would  an  opening 
make? — A.  Formerly  an  opening  made  twelve  beds,  but  now 
they  will  make  14,  15,  or  ]8  beds,  these  new  managers  and 
overseers. 

Q.  7508.  But  the  managers  cannot  make  the  fields  bigger  ? — 
A-  Oh  !  yes,  they  had  power ;  they  got  instructions  from  the 
proprietors. 

Q.  7509-  They  made  the  beds  narrower  ? — A.  No ;  they  are 
the  samo,  three-rod  beds. 

Q.  7510.  Have  they  made  the  drains  smaller  then  ? — A.  No; 
but  each  field  had 

Cl-7511.  I  want  to  know  how  the  fields  have  managed  to 
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grow  bigger.     You  say  there  are  more  beds  ia  the  fields  which  are    Jf^-ica  stoui. 
the  sanae  size  as  bofore  ?^A.   Formerly  they  made  teu-bed  fields,  20LkOct  1870 
twelve  the   highest.     Now   they   make   the  beds  14^  15,  and  16 
beds. 

Q.  7512.  Have  they  made  the  fields  larger  than  they  used  to 
be? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carbery — The  witness  is  referring  to  new  empolders. 

Witness — Oh  !  yes ;  I  do  not  mean  the  old  fields,  but  new 
fields,  new  empolder. 

Mr.  Carbery^ As  to  trashing  canes  ? — A.  Yes,  I  do  that 
sometimes.  With  a  stick  formerly.  They  paid  you  five  bitts  an 
opening, 

Q.  7513.  And  now  ? — A.  You  have  to  weed  and  trash  for  the 
same  two  bitts  or  a  shilling  an  opening. 

Q.  7514.  Has  the  witness  done  any  drilling  f — A.  Yes.     Now 
they  only  pay  a   bitt  a   bed  for  drilling.     Formerly  we  used  to 
have   two    bitts    a*  bed;  one    shovel    deep,  three-rod   beds.     I 
mean  one  foot  deep. 

Q.  7515.  Has  the  witness  ever  done  any  work  in  the  build- 
ings P — A.  Well,  since  I  came  out  in  the  field  first  free  time,  I 
could  not  work  ij  the  buildings.  I  could  not  work  a  whole  day 
for  two  bitts  or  a  guilder.  People  work  in  the  buildings  ail  day 
and  night  for  five  or  six  bitts  or  Is.      I  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  7516.  Mr.  Mitchell — What  did  they  pay  you  formerly 
in  the  buildings  ? — A.  Formerly  you  worked  from  morning 
until  five  or  six  o'clock  y  and  you  were  paid  two  guild)srs  a  day — 
7}  bitts. 

Q.  7517.  What  would  you  give  a  boilerman  ? — A.  Sometimes 
boilertuen  work  night  ai^d  day.  They  get  nine  bitts,  3^.,  and 
nine  a  half  bitts.  Boilermen  now  are  only  getting  2s  a  day  or 
seven  and  a  half  bitts. 

Q.  7518.  Were  the  hours  of  the  boilermen  the  same  long 
ago  as  they  are  now  ^ — A.  Boilermen  now  work  from  morning 
until  night ;  sometimes  all  night. 

Q.  7519.  But  formerly  ? — A.  Only  from  morning  until  night- 
Should  the  estate  require  them  to  work  in  the  nighty  they  had  r 
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Afrita,  S*<mt.  another  set  of  people,  and  paid  them  night  pay.     They  pay  them 
20th  Oot.lb70  fo^r  guilders. 

Q.  75?0.  Mr.  Carbery — What  hours  would  they  work  in  the 
night  ? — A.  They  began  at  six  o'clock. 

Q.  7521.  Mr.  Carbery — Will  the  Commissioners  ask  the 
witness  if  labourers  of  this  description  must  finish  in  a  day  the 
task  of  the  one  day. 

Sir  George  Young — What  task  ?  Tasks  vary,  I  believe. 
Mr.  Carbery — The  ordinary  task  of  digging. 

Q.  7522.  Sir  George  Young — What  is  the  ordinary  task  of 
digging  such  as  you  were  doing  zt  Nonpareil?  What  was  the 
length  of  the  parapet  you  were  doing  ? — A.  If  it  is  level  land 
you  have  to  dig  twelve  feet  clear,  twelve  feet  of  parapet.  If  you 
take  a  rod  to-day  you  cannot  finish  before  to-morrow  afternoon. 

Q.  7523.  Is  that  the  usual  task  ? — A.  Formerly  we  used  to  take 
one  rod  for  the  task ;  but  now  it  is  useless  to  take  one  rod ; 
you  had  better  take  two  or  three  rods  and  work  night 
and  day  if  you  like,  for  the  week,  just  to  get  a  little  something 
on  Saturday.  If  you  take  one  rod  to-day  you  are  not  going  to 
finish  it. 

Q.  7524.  Now  you  take  two  or  three  rods  and  work  on  until  it 
is  finished  ? — A.  Oh  !  yes.  You  cannot  finish  three  rods  of  parapet 
in  a  week ;  you  have  got  to  take  a  week  and  a  half  to  finish 
three  rods. 

Sir  George  Young — Anything  you  wish  to  tell  us  you  may  say. 

Witness — Very  good.  On  the  Tuschen  estate  I  have  seen 
CooHes  work  all  night  and  all  day  in  the  buildings  for  Is.  There 
were  some  working  on  the  estate  with  me  for  eighteen  months  ; 
doing  the  same  work  very  hard  for  two  and  a  half  bitts.  The 
pay  was  Is.,  but  the  estate  allowed  them  an  axe  and  they  had  to 
pay  half  a  bitt  a  day  for  the  axe.  And  if  the  axe  got  injured 
they  have  to  pay  for  it  out  of  their  pockets.  That  was  at  Tus- 
chen  de  Vrienden  estate,  where  Mr.  Russell  is  attorney. 

Q.  7525.  Sir  George  Young — Let  us  have  that  over  again.  You 
say  that  at  Tuschen  the  Coolies  work  all  day  and  all  night  for  a 
phillin^  P — A.  Yes.    Tney  worked  all  day  and  part  of  the  night 
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for  the  week;  but  on  Saturday  they  worked  all  night  AfricaSpyii,- 
until  four  or  five  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  The  ordinary  20th Oct.  1870. 
price  is  a  shilling  a  day^  but  the  men  working  with  me  get  2s. 

Q.  7526.  You  were  working  there  18  months  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  7527.  Was  a  shilling  a  day  the  rate  of  wages  on  the  estate 
that  you  mentioned  ? — A.  Well,  these  people  were  working  with 
me.  Their  business  was  to  cut  the  stump  and  clean  away  before 
me^  as  I  was  digging  a  drain.  They  allowed  two  men,  one  to 
cut  stump  and  the  other  to  clean  away.  There  ought  to  have 
been  two  men  to  clean,  and  two  men  to  cut, — such  weak  people 
like  them. 

Q.  7528,  You  say  the  estate  allowed  them  an  axe,  and  they 
had  to  pay — how  much  was  it  ? — A.  Yes.  The  ordinary  price 
was  a  shilling  a  day ;  but  they  only  paid  those  men  two  and  a 
half  bitts ;  they  stopped  half  a  bitt  a  day  for  the  use  of  the  axe. 

Q.  7529.  Mr.  Mitchell — You  say  they  worked  very  late  in  the 
boiling-house.  Who  worked  on  the  copper  wall  ? — A.  Coolies 
too.  Sometimes  when  they  could  not  get  as  much  Coolies  they 
hired  black  people. 

Q.  7530.  What  did  chose  on  the  copper  wall  get  p 

Witness — Coolies  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell— Yes. 

Witness — A  guilder ;  it  is  the  ordinary  price  on  the  copper 
wall.    Those  throwing  canes  only  Is. 

Q.  7531.  Mr.  Mitchell — How  long  ago  was  this  ? — A.  Well. 
I  was  working  there  in  1868,  1869,  and  1870 ;  until  the  14th 
March,  I  came  away  from  there. 

Q.  7532.  The  14th  March  last? — A.  Yes.  I  had  occasion 
once  or  twice  to  send  away  one  or  two  sick  men  that  could  not 
do  the  work.  They  were  unfit  for  the  work,  and  I  would  not 
have  them  to  work. 

Q.  7533.  Those  were  the  men  who  had  to  cut  slump  before 
you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  7534.  Mr.  Carbery — Will  a  labouring  man's  shilling  go 
fts  far  now  as  it  ^sed  to  do  ten  years  ago  ? — ^A.  No ;  it  is  impo9'' 
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ASHea  BtoM.  Bible.      If  you   work   for  a  guilder  a  day  you  will  only  get  five 
20th Oct  1870  guilders  at   the  end   of  the  week^  which  cannot  support  a  man 
and  his  family. 

Q.  7535.  Will  a  shilling  go  as  far  as  it  would  ten  years  ago? 
Can  you  buy  as  much  with  it  now  as  ten  years  ago  ? — A.  No ; 
provisions  were  far  much  cheaper  ten  years  ago  than  they  are 
now.  They  have  put  duty  upon  the  merchants,  and  the  mer- 
chants have  put  it  upon  us. 

Q.  7536.  Could  the  witness  give  us  instances  of  what  he  could 
buy  ten  years  ago  as  regards  provisions  for  estates  ? —  A.  I  could 
get  a  bunch  of  plantains  for  sixpence,  sometimes  for  a  bitt;  a 
good  bunch  which  would  last  yourself  and  your  family  two  or 
three  days. 

Q.  7537.  Sir  George  Young — How  long  was  this  ? — A.  From 
1840,  up  to  1849,  1850  and  1851.  Then  in  1851-52  they  com- 
menced  to  reduce.  i 

Q.  7538.  About  1852  the  planters  began  to  reduce  the  price 
of  labour  ? — A.  Yes ;  and  how  every  day  that  go  by,  they  reduce 
the  price  lower  and  lower  every  day. 

Q.  7539.  Mr.  Carbery — Could  he  give  us  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions by  the  pound,  such  as  salt  fish  and  pork  or  beef  and  rice, — 
not  the  provisions  gronn  in  the  country  P — A.  Oh  !  salt  fish  before 
we  buy  by  the  pound — there  were  no  Portuguese  shops  at  that 
time.  You  could  afibrd  to  buy  a  box  of  salt  fitjh  or  barrel  of  pork 
which  would  last  your  family  some  time.  But  yuu  cannot  do  it 
now.     You  cannot  get  the  money  to  buy  it;  it  is  impossible. 

Q.  7540.  Sir  George  Young— In  the  houses  of  the  people 
about  yuu,.  if  we  were  to  go  into  their  houses,  should  we  see  any 
boxes  of  salt  fish  or  pork  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  7541.  I  suppose  they  buy  smaller  quantities  at  the  Portu- 
guese shops  ? — A-  Oh!  yes;  the  richest  men  cannot  afibrd  it; 
they  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  shop  as  well  as  the  poor,  and  to 
buy  a  gill  fish,  a  gill  pork,  and  so  on  ;  and  even  then  perhaps 
have  credit  of  the  Portuguese. 

Q.  7542.  Mr.  Watson — Would  the  Commissioners  mind  asking 
the  witness  how  old  he  is  ? — A.  Porty-nine  years  old. 

Q.  7543-  Qas  he  got  q»  farm  upon  which  he  grows  plantains 
Jiimself  P 
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Sir  George  Young — He  told  us  he  worked  ou  his  own  ground.    4M^  Shut 

2PtliOot.I870 

Mr.  Watson — ^Does  he  sell  plantains  ? 

Q.  7544i.  Sir  Georgje  Youn^ — Do  you  sell  plantains  and 
ground  provisions  ? — A-  I  just  keep  it,  and  when  the  estates 
do  not  pay  me  I  go  back  and  live  upon  it-  By  that  I  live  ;  if  it 
was  not  for  the  little  back  land  I  have  I  could  not  support  my 
family  at  all- 

Q-  7545*  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  in  the  habit 
of  selling  the  produce  ? — A.  One  time  I  used  to  sell ;  but  my 
place  was  destroyed  by  water.  The  water  destroyed  it.  I  never 
had    a  farm,  but  just  worked  my  own  back* 

Mr-^  Watson — I  understand  that  he  does  not  sell  any  provi-^ 
sions  now. 

Witness — No,  I  keep  it  for  myself ;  just  for  myself  and  family. 

Q.  7546.  What  extent  of  ground  have  you  in  cultivation  on 
your  own  account  ? — It  is  so  small^  I  cannot  afford  to  sell  any- 
thing from  it. 

Q.  7547.  How  much  ground  is  it? — A.  Three-eighths  in  one 
lot,  and  three-eighths  in  another. 

Q.  7548.  Would  it  be  as  much  as  half  an  acre  ? — A.  Make  it 
any  way  you  like ;  I  cannot  sell  anything  from  it*  I  have 
three-eighths  in  one  lot  and  three-eighths  in  another. 

Q.  7549.  Then  it  is  about  threer  quarters  of  an  acre.  I  should 
like  the  witness  to  be  asked  if  he  does  any  other  work  except  on 
the  estates  in  the  way  he  has  been  describing  and  looking  after 
that  land  of  his  ? — A.  I  work  in  my  ground  when  I  cannot  get 
any  work  on  the  estates. 

Q-  7550.  Sir  George  Young — Besides  that,  are  you  able  to 
carry  on  any  other  wotk? — A,  No,  sir;  I  cannot  do  any  other 
work,  if  I  work  on  toy  little  land. 

Mr.  Watson  —I  should  like  him  to  be  asked,  taking  the  last 
month  of  September^  how  many  days  he  worked  in  each  week 
for  wages. 

Q.  7551.  Sir  George  Young  -We  have  got  the  last  week,  not 
the  week  before,  I  think.  How  many  days  did  you  work  on  the 
estate  last  week  ? — A.  Not  last  week« 
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Africa  Stout      Mr.  Watson — And  how  many  rods  he  did — how  manj  tasks 
^thOot.IB70he  fiinished. 

Q.  7552.  Well,  in  the  last  week  you  worked  on  the  estate  ? — 
A.  I  said  no ;  It  is  no  lise  to  talk  about  rods ;  you  cannot  finish 
a  rod  in  less  than  two  days.  We  take  two  or  three  rods  which 
perhaps  occupy  a  week  and  a  half. 

Q.  7553.  Sir  George  Young — How  many  days  were  you  at 
work  during  that  week  ? — ^A.  From  Monday  up  to  Saturday. 

Q.  7554*.  You  were  on  the  estate  every  day  were  you  ?— A. 
Yes ;  when  digging  the  parapet ;  I  have  witness  to  prove  it,  from 
Monday  to  Saturday. 

Q.  7555.  And  the  week  before  ? — A.  The  week  before  I  worked 
in  the  village 

Q.  7556.  Then  in  the  week  before  that  ? — A.  I  worked  in  the 
village  part  of  the  month  of  September ;  but  from  August  up 
to  September  I  have  been  working — from  July  to  September  I 
have  been  working  on  that  very  parapet.  I  worked  on  that 
very  parapet  six  weeks. 

Q.  7557.  How  many  days  a  week  did  you  generally  work  upoft 
it  ? — ^A.  From  Monday  to  Saturday. 

Q.  7p58.  Generally  every  day? — A.  Yes;  if  you  do  not  go 
every  day  you  cannot  do  anything* 

Mr.  Watson^ — How  much  was  he  paid  on  any  Saturday  during 
those  six  weeks  ?  Let  him  state  the  highest  sum  and  the  lowest 
he  was  paid. 

Q.7559.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  remember  the  highest 
sum  you  were  able  to  earn  during  those  six  weeks  ? — A.  The 
driver  used  to  pay  us  on  account  every  Saturday.  Sometimes  I 
have  got  $2. 

Sir  George  Young — I  do  not  mean  what  he  paid  you,  but 
what  you  earned. 

Witness — We  take  three,  four  or  five  rods,  working  as  hard 
as  we  can  to  finish  it. 

Q.  7560.  Sir  George  Young— Then  the  driver  does  not  count 
up  every  Saturday  how  much  the  work  is  worth ;  he  waits  until 
you  finish  it  ? — A.  Yes  ;  then  you  take  the  whole  balance,  some- 
times when  the  work  is  finished  you  have  got  no  more  than  five 
guilders  or  a  doUur. 
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Mr.  Wat8oa-:-He.  said  that  sometimes  they  did  two,  three  or  4A'fta»  8UmL 
four  rods.  aothOQt.1879 

Sir  George  Young — ^No;  they  sometimes  take  it^  but  it 
cannot  be  finished  in  a  week. 

Witness — I  am  merely  describing  that  you  cannot  finish  one 
rod  for  a  task. 

Mr.  Watson — ^When  he  came  to  a  final  settlement  what  ba- 
lance did  he  get.  Ask  him  how  large  a  balance  he  got  when 
the  work  was  finished. 

Q.  7561.  Sir  George  l^oung — Do  you  remember  what  the  last 
payment  made  to  you  was  ? — ^A.  Well^  the  last  payment  I  re« 
ceived  was  about  nine  guilders — 12$.,  I  believej  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken^ when  I  finished. 

Q.  7562.  The  President — ^Do  you  recollect  how  much  you 
had  received  before  ? — ^A.  Oh  !  yes ;  I  generally  keep  an  account 
against  him^  as  well  as  he  against  us ;  so  much  I  receive  weekly ; 
if  I  receive  5s.  this  week,  as  much  as  he  can  afford  until  the 
work  is  completely  finished.  Sometimes  it  may  go  on  for  three 
or  four  weeks ;  but  when  it  is  finished  whenever  balance  there 
is  he  gives  us. 

Q.  7563.  Do  you  recollect  what  you  got  altogether  during 
those  six  weeks  ? — A.  It  is  forced  from  my  recollection,  Mr. 
President. 

Q.  7564.  You  cannot  recollect? — A.  No;  but  at  all  events, 
I  got  my  pay  in  full.  There  was  a  balance  left  of  32  cents, 
which  I  got  the  week  before  last  from  the  driver. 

Mr.  Watson — Referring  to  the  wages  of  the  Coolies  working 
in  the  buildings  at  Tuschen  de  Vrienden,  I  should  like  to  know 
if  there  were  any  Creole  laborers  employed  about  the  buildings, 
and  what  rate  of  wages  they  got. 

Q.  7565.  Sir  George  Young — The  Coolies  you  say  got  a 
ihilling  a  day  ? — A.  Is.  yes  :  that  is  the  ordinary  price. 

Q.  7566.  Were  there  any  Creoles  working  with  them?— 
A.  No  ;  not  on  the  cane  carrier.  Creoles  loaded  the  punts.  One 
week  the  manager  hired  Creoles  to  load  the  punts ;  but  h«  said 
the  price  was  too  much  and  sent  them  away.  The  Coolies  work- 
ed at  Is  a-day. 

DD2 
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Afrtca  Stout       Q*  7567.  Mr.   Watson — I    was  referring  to  tbo^  employed 
lOik  Oct.  1870  ^^^^  the  J)uUding8  not  .loading  the  punts? — A,  Is.  a  day  is  tbd 

ordinary  price.  .      ^ 

< 

Q.  7568.  Sir  George  Young — Those  Creoles  employed! 
in  loading  the  punts  what  did  they  get? — A/.  The  tu^jjiAgMr 
agreed  with  them  for  eight  cents  a  punta  Oi>  colurse 
they  worked  sharp^  and  wheu  it  came  to  Saturday  the  manager 
said  the  money  was  too  much;  the  attorney  would/ not  allo#  him 
to  pa}*  so  much;  so  he  sent  them  awiiy  the  fbUowir^  oReek^j  %mA 

took  on  the  Coolies. 

■  ^' 

Mr.  Watson — He  said  th^  Coolies  employed 'about  the  lAAId* 
ings  at  Dischen  de  Vrienden  got  Is.  a  day.  I  wish  to  ask  hHQ 
whether  there  were  any  Creoles  employed  at  the  buildingS|  and 
if  so,  what  they  got. 


». ' 


Q.  7569.  Sir  George  Young- — You  say  some  Coolies  wdflfR 
in  the  buildings*  Ware  there  any  Creoles  '^'"^  A/  No  ;  fli^  CreiUes* 
Creoles  boiling  sugar  get  five  bitts  a  ^y  sometimes. 

Q.  7570,  Mr.  Carbery —  Do  I  understand  the  witness  that 
the  Creoles  very  seldom  work  at  carryi,ng  canes  r-^A.  Very 
seldom. 

Mr.  Watson— ^^efjerring  to  the  Coolies  employed  with  hig^  in 
the  field  cutting  stumps^  I  should  like  him  tp  benaked  if  they 
were  shewn  any  ta^k- 

Q,  7571.  Sir  George  Young — Did  those  Coolies  ^Wk  by  ^He 
task  ?-;-A»  No,  sir;  by  the  day.  When  I  fipi8he4  om  day^.^et 
finished  too.  They  were  paid  two  and  a  half  bitts  a  a|^.'.  Some- 
times I  might  not  finish  one  drain  in  three  weeks;  aome« 
times  two  weeks  aad  a  half.  ,   .     ♦  n 


Mr.  Oarbtrv — Will  the  Commissioners  ask  hitn  whether  the 
Creoles  ever  worked  at  throwing  canes  ?  .    ^      ' 

Q.  7572*  Sir  George  Young— Were  there  Creoles  (hrdwiog 
daues.  vhile  '  you  were  there ?-t-A.  Yes;  when  I  first  went  they 
had  some  Creoles-  They  offered  them  a  guilder  a  day,  but  thcx 
fetused  becrause  they  had  to  'trork  late  at  night,  and  then  theyfeol 
CooUA  to'dolt  for  a*  shilUng  >  day. '       ;     "      ' '     -     '       *'  /*' 
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^     Peter  Duggin,  sworn.  i*-*r^w<i». 

lOtk  Odt.  }870 
Q.  7673.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — Where  do  you  live?« — A.  At 

Buxjtoa. 
Lv  '  ■ 

^-   ^  7574.  Do  you  woirk  uponi   sugar  estates  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 

task  gan^  driver. 

.c.Q.  7575.  Wlnat  estate  arc  you  working  on  now  ? — A.  I  am 
tu0t  working  for  t^e  last  six  weeks.     I  worked  al  Enmore  last. 

Q.  7576.  About  six    weeks  ago  ? — A .  Yes. 

•Qr.  7577.  How  long  have  you  been  a  driver  ? — A.  Par  these 
f9P  yjMrs,  now,  air. 

Qr  7578.  Have  you  travelled   about  the  country  much  ? — A. 
Yes  ;  I.  have  been  over  the  river,  down  the  West  Coast ;  but  my 

wotk  generally  is  on  the  East  Coast. 

« 

Q.  75!^.  On  both  the  W^est   Coast  and  the  East  Coast  you 

havet-worked  ? — A.  Yes  ;  I  have  been  at  La  Orange ;  I  did  not 

go  far. 
- 

Q.  75801  Do  you  go  and  make  a  bargain  with  the  manager  for 
work  for  yottr  gang  ? — A-  Yes. 

*'*  Q.  7681.  How  many  men   do  you  generally  take? — A.  As 
Inatty  as  I  can  get- 

Q.  7582.  Hotf  many,  is  that  generally  ? — ^A  Sometimes  50, 
sometime||^P»']iOmetimes  20/  down  to  12  or  15. 

,<:    Cl|((f9kfl^''tf^'n.  you   make  a   bargain  for  a  certaiu  amount 
bt.  4V'0rl?I^A»'^  Yen: 

Q.  7384.  Da  you  uadefiake  to  finish  it  within  a  given 
time? — A.  Yes.  The  trench  I  dig  is  so  many  rods;  they  mea- 
sure it  .off  eier^r  Saturday*  aiid  pay  mCj  aud  I  pay  my  men. 

Q.  7585.  They  pay  you  every  Saturday  ?*— A.  Yes. 

,  iQ*  7386;  But  fnr  the  whole  job,  do  you  say  you  will  have 
H  done  within  two  moathsj  or  within  any  time  ? — ^A.  Well    ■  ■ 

.    Q*  7587.  Do   you  promise  to  have  it  done  within  a  givea 
,  time  7 — A.  Sometimes  I  dig  500  rods  in  about  two  weeks  and 
A  half  >  a  side  line  trench  from  the  front  to  the  back,  j 


/ 
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PturLugfim.       Q.  7588.  But.  jou    are    nnder  no  engagement  to    finish  it 
20th  Got. X870  within  that  time,  are  you  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  7589.  And  you  have  to  find  the  men,  to  do  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

• 

Q.  7590.  What  work  do  you  generally  undertake  ? — A. 
Trench  digging,  cane  cutting,  veeding,  shovel-ploughing,  mak« 
ing  new  interior  dams,  taking  in  new  empolder,  putting  in 
new  kokers — everything  connected  with  the  agricultural  line 
I  do. 

« 

Q.  7591.  Db  you  find  that  the  rate  of  wages  has  altered 
much  in  the  twenty  years  you  have  been  a  driver  ? — A.  A 
great  deal,  sir. 

Q.  7592.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  of  your  own  which 
will  show  that  ?  I  shoiild  like  you  to  give  them  in  your  own 
way  ? — A.  About  three  years  after  emancipation,  for  a  twelve  feet 
trench  five  feet  deep,  you  generally  got  five  to  aiz  guilders, 
•ometimes  two  dollars  and  a  half. 

Q.  7593.  Five  to  six  guilders  a  rod  ? — A.  Yes.  Now  you  can- 
not get  more  than  80  cents ;  som^imes  96  cents.  You  will  not 
get  more  for  it. 

O.  7594.  How  long  has  it  been  from  80  to  96  cents— how  far 
back  ? — ^A.  About  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  they  got  prices 
reduced  up  to  the  present  time* 

Q,  7595.  Do  you  think  wages  have  not  fallen  much  during  ^ 

the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  jean  ?     You  say  it  then  got  down  to  ^ 
80    or   96   cents  ? — A.  Yes j  they  reduced  from  f 3  to  €0  cents 

and  96  cents.  '» 

Q.  7596.  About  twelve  oi  fourteen  years  ago  it  came  ^oWn. '  •  -* 
to  that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  7597.  Then  it  has  not  fallen  much  ainco  then  ?— -A.  Yes ; . 
it  is  still  reduced  to  that  now. 

Q.  7598.  It  is  still  80  to  96  oests  p— A.  Yes. 

■ 

Q.  7599.  When  you  first  began  as  driver  you  say  was  20' 
years  ago ;  about  1850  ? — A^  About  that,  sir. 

Q.  7600.  That  would  be  about  thirteen  years  after  emancip a* 
tionf*— A.  Test 


^, '  1  •  •  •    < 
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Q.  7601.  What  was  it  then  about,  do  you  remember  ? — A.  It  Ttter  9u^n, 
wag  always  five  bitts  a  foot,  for  a  twelve  feet  trench,  five  feet  deep,  2othOoi.i87o 

Q.  7602.  That  you  said  was  about  three  years  after  emanci- 
pation ;  or  did  you  mean  that  it  was  so  all  along  P — A.  That 
was  the  former  price. 

Q.  7603.  About  what  time  was  the  price  altered  ? — A«  I  can- 
not recollect. 

Q.  7604.  Do  you  remember  if  when  you  first  began  to  be  a 
task-gang  driver  it  was  that  price  then  p — ^A.  Yes,  it  was  that 
price  then. 

Mr.  Carbery — ^I  think  the  witness  said  it  went  up  as  high  as  $2^. 

Witness — If  you  got  a  trench  13  feet  wide  you  got  six  bitts  a 
foot  for  it. 

Q.  7605.  Sir  George  Young — ^That  was  the  price  formerly  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  7606.  And  if  it  was  twelve  ff^et  wide  you  got  five  bitts  a 
foot  ?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  7607.  Now  have  you  any  other  figures  of  that*  kind  you 
would  like  to  tell  us  of — about  cane  citttjng  for  instance  ?— A. 
Cane  cutting:  After  emancipation  the  people  did  not  reside  in 
villages;  they  all  lived  on  the  estates.  Their  owners  told  them 
they  were  free ;  but  they  must  work  to  get  their  living ;  and  the 
people  all  agreed  with  their  former  owners.  They  had  a  punt 
which  they)^alled  a  judge  punt;  and  of  every  field  which  they  had  to 
cut  they  cleared  four  rows,  two  openings,  and  if  the  punt  held  the  * 
canes,  they  got  sii  bitts.  The  party  that  out  one  side  had  three  bitts 
and  ibebther  party  had  three  bitts.  There  were  two  tasks  in 
that  one  punt. 

Q.  7608.  Mr.  Mitchell— Then  it  was  one  dollar  for  that 
one  punt  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  7609.  Sir  George  Yoaug— And  dow,  at  the  present  time  ? 
— A.  There  is  no  judge  at  all,  between  the  (^oolies  or  the  Creoles ; 
everybody  no  judge  at  alU  Bufc  the  field  now  gives  more 
canes  than  formerly,  and  the  estates  make  more  return  in  sugar. 
The  manager  goes  upon  the  dam  and  looks  at  the  field,  and  says 
''I  will  you  give  a  shilling'in  opening^  or  ^  two  bitts  and  a  half  an 
opening''  for  six  beds,  A  mi^a  can  bfvrdly  put  out  one  opening  of 
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^<ty  giyin.  gjj  ijgjg  jjj^  Qjjg  ^j^y ,  n   CooKe  will  take  t^o   days  to  put  imt 
90lh  Oct  1870  one  opening  of  bIx  beds—and  work  hard  too  from  six  o'clock  ia 
the  morn^iug  up  to  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  '- 

Q.  7610.  Mr.  "Mitchell — How  much  do  yott  get  for:  one  opea»> 
ing  of  six  beds  ?—  A.  Only  a  guilder,  or  a  shilling  ;  you  do  not 
get  any  more  for  it  now^  air.  At  Enmore  the  Coolies  are  cane* 
cutting  in  a  field  that  L  trashed  before  I  left.  They  only  gave 
ihfim  a  guilder^  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  eut  hu  openih^ 
of  six  beds  in  that  field  in  a  day.  Thej  cannot  do  'it.  Ana 
when  the  goor  people  are  not  able  to  perform  these  laborious 
tasks  tliey  summon  them  before  the  magistrate!  The  manager 
will  send  an  overseer  to  prosecute:— he  will  never  put  his  own  fcot 
out  to  go — and  whatever  he  says,  magistrates  do  it,  put  them 
to  gaol  for  14  days.  That  is  the  way.  They  try  them  com- 
monly in  a  drove.  Likewise  the  bli^^k  people.  Sometimes  me 
and  manager  quarrel,,  and  I  aqa  obliged  to  go  to  tbe^^  mt« 
gistrate.  1  summoned  Mr.  Clarke,  before  Hr^  MaxwoH, '  |fut 
it  is  no  use  ^mmoning  him,  because  himself  ft^d  tlio>.magi|tifittk 
discuss  before  the  court,  and  the  magistrate  just,  go  look  «l 
the  work,  and  say  he  must  dismiss  the  case,  and  I  lose  oofy 
$15.  Mr.  MaxweU  knows  aothing  at  all  about^the  case.  I  do 
not  know  how  people  live  in  this  coimtry  at  present ;  I  cannot 
tell  you.  Immigrants  and  Creoles,  there  is  no  dUference  at  all' 
between  them,  only  the  CS-eole  is  not  indentured.  ^  Bi^..  in  the 
same  way  they  do  not  get  the  wages  they  work  for.  It  is  of  no  use 
going  to  the  magistrate ;  you  may  as  well  i^akc  yourself  contents 

Sir  George  Young — ^Is  there  any  special  point  Mr.    Cufbervl 
that  you  wish  to  bring  out  ? 

*  '•      'J 
Mr.  Carbery — Merely  with   regard  to  digging  small  drains. 

Q.  7611.  Sir  George, young — With   regs^d  to  digging  ^fnalt'  -'' 
drains,  have  they  redujped  the  prio^  there  too? — A^-I^ruiftrli^Jot      ,..: 
drains  2  feet  by  2  feet  we  were  paid  $16  for  100  ro^s,  $8  fur  59?- 
rods.     Now  you  got  only  54;  you  do  not  get  no  mofe*  ...Whoj^!. 
you  used  to  get  §13  it  is  reduced, now  tp  §i.  "     *'  --^    .    "  .   . 

I     «   • 

Q,  7612.  For  dn.ins  two  feet  by  two  P— A.  Yea.  ^   ,^,    J     . 

Q.  7613.  And   there  arc   drains   two  feet. wide  and  one  foot 
deep  now,  are  there  not  ? — A.  Yes. 

•  * 

Q.  7614.  How  much  did  they  give  for  them  before  ?— A.  $8  sir. 
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Q.  7615.  Do  you  ever  ge^  that  sor.t   of  small  drains   to  dig  P^tr  D^Hfoim^ 
nowT-^A.  Yes,  at ^4  for  100  roods.  20th6«t.i870 


i   ,••        •«  '-'i. 


Q.  7616.  Do  you  get  the  same  whether  it  is  two  Ifeet  deep 
jpr  only  one  foot  deep?— A.  No;  formerly  they  paid  you, §16^ 
BOW  you  only  get  §4.. 

.Q.  7617.  That  is  for  the.  drains  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet 
de6g.  We  were  talking  about  drains  two  feet  wide  and  only  one 
foot  deep  ?-^-^A4.  Tbey  are  paying  now  three  guilders  80  oeali 
^F^.it,  Coolies. and  everybody  do  it  for  tbat. 

Q.  7618.  For  what  length — ^how  many  rods  ? — A.  Fifty  rods, 

r 

i/Lr.  Carbery — Has  the  witness  done  any  weeding  ? 

Q.  7619.  Sir  George  Young — Does  your  gang  do  weeding 
•-^A.  Oh  yes  ;  I  do  every  kind  of  work.  In  weeding  now  they 
give  yoil  three  rows  across  ten  beds,  30  beds ;  they  give  you 
lOjf  bitfts  for  iw^  rows,  one  opening.  Ten  double  Seds,  equal  to 
to  ahlg'le  beds,  they  only  give  you  10^  bitts  fo^  that. 

,jQ,  7620.  Mr.  Mitchell — How  many  openings  do  you  remem- 
ber in  a  4^Id? — A*  Every  field  does  w>t  contain  the  same  quaa- 
tity  of  openings;  sometimes  there  are  100  openings  ;  some  open-' 
ings  are  wider  ^nd  some  smaller. 

Q.  7621.  Some  openings  are   wider,   some  smaller  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q:  7622.  When  the  openings  are  small  how  far  do  they  take?' 
A.  When  the. openings  are  small  they  give  you   a  guilder  for 
three  rows, 

•  «>     Q.  762d,  Across  how  many^ — A..  Across  ten  beds. 

-J    .  . 

Q.  7624,  And  when  the  opening  is  large  ? — A.  They  will  give 
'  *  you  two  rows  or  two  i^ws  and  a   half  sometimes  for  a  shilling. 
»'•  Sofnelimes  thiey  will  give  ^ou  Is.  for  an  opening;  you  do  not  get 
any  more. 

.  ^         Q.  7625.  Mr.  (^rbery — With  regard  to  drilling  two  feet  wide 
*and  one  shovel  deep  ?— -A.  You  do  not  get  more  than  a  bitt  a  bed. 
,*    I  get  it.     If  you  look  in  the  estates''  books  you  will  find  only  one 
bitt  a  bed. 

Q.  7626.  What  used  you  to  get  formerly?— A.  Two   bitts   a 
bed.     One  reason  why  you  see  the  people  scattered  about  is  that 
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Fti*r  puggu^  thcy  Were  badly  treated  on  tbe  estates  after  emancipation.  If 
SOth  Oct«l870  you  did  not  do  as  they  wished  they  put  you  at  once  with  your 
wife -and  children  and  everything  else  on  the  dam.  That  was 
the  reason  the  people  went  off  the  estates  to  the  villages ;  they 
put  you  off  the  estate  at  night  with  your  family  and  you  had  to 
go  and  look  for  a  plaoe  to  shelter  you« 

O.  7627.  Used  the  Creoles  to  be  turned  out  of  their  houses  in 
the  morning  on  the  estates  in  the  same  way  that  the  Coolies 
are  now  ? 

O.  7628.  Sir  George  Young — ^When  the  Creole  labourers  lived 
on  the  estates — was  it  one  of  their  complaints  that  the  managers 
used  to  turn  them  out  of  their  houses  in  the  morning  ? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  7629.  There  are  a  few  questions  I  should  like  you  to 
answer.  In  the  days  when  you  used  to  live  upon  the  Cdtatea 
was  it  one  of  your  complaints  that  you  were  turned  out  to  work  ? 
•—A.  YeSi 

Q.  7630.  Did  they  come  into  the  houses  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  sometimes 
the  driver  came  to  your  door  and  made  all  come  out  to  work^ 
and  you  then  worked  until  afternoon.  They  then  paid  you  every 
month.  There  was  no  weekly  pay  at  that  time.  After  that 
Captain  Lyon  the  magistrate  said  they  had  better  pay  the 
people  weekly. 

Q.  7631.  Did  they  begin  to  pay  the  people  weekly  in  order 
to  keep  th^m  on  the  estates  ? — A.  No ;  he^  being  magistrate  in 
the  district^  said  it  was  better  to  pay  the  people  weekly* 

Q.  7632.  Did  he  say  it  was  better  because  it  was  tha  law,  chp 
did  he  merely  give  advice  ? — A.  He  merely  gave  advice.  I  do 
not  think  he  said  anything  about  the  law  saying  so. 

Q.  7633.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  t^  the 
Commissioners  ?^A.  To  tell  the  truths  I  am  very  sorry  to  see 
how  the  work  is  going  on  vrith  the  people  now.  The  estatite  are 
making  more  sugar  than  they  ever  made.  Look  at  Enmore.  No 
doubt  Enmore  will  make  2000  hhds.  sugar  this  year.  I  put  in  a  lot 
of  canes^  and  if  the  produce  of  the  estate  increase^  of  course  the 
owner  will  make  more  money  by  the  estate.  And  I  believe  the 
labourer  must  get  on  accordingly ;  I  think  so.  When  the  estate 
.  did  not  make  one  half  the  sugar  as  they  make  now — now  they 
give  2^  hhds.  an  acre;  formerly  they  only  gave  \^  hhd.-;it 
astonishes  me  to  look  at  the  increase.     I  am  taking  in  18  fields 
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in  the  interior,  new  impblder ;  '  but   the   people  are  working  for   ^^ZJHHf^ 
nothing,  almost  nothing.      It  is  impossible  for  the  people  to  live  20fch  Oct.  1870 
upon   that,  what  they  get.      I  tell   you  the  truth.      I  pay  them 
and  I  must  know.     I  eontract  with  different  managers  for  work, 
and  I  see  the  whole  of  it. 

Sir  George  Young — ^We  are  thinking  of  rising  now  IVfrt  Car- 
bery.  We  will  summon  again  any  of  these  witiiess  you  wish 
us  to  exajnine.  I  see  there  are  five  on  your  list  whom  we  have 
not  examined. 

Mr.  Carbery — There  are  two  or  three  names  I  shall  withdraw 
they  would  give  the  same  evidence  as  those  who  have  been  exam- 
ined; but  there  are  two,  Ramsay  and  Manning,  I  should  .like  you 
to  examine. 


!•; 


Sir  George  Young — Very  well ;  then  we  will  go  on,  I  thought 
you  might  probably  do  so. 

William  Manning  sworn,  •    wm.2iamning. 

Q.  7634,  Sir  George  Young— You  live  at   Buxton  ?— A,  Yes.^*^**^*-^^^^ 

Q.  7635.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  working  on  Sugar  estates  ? — 
A,  Yes;  I  have  been  in  the  colony  about  twenty-five  years,  I 
was  brought  here  from  my  work  at  Nonpareil. 

Q.  7636.  Do  you  work  as  one  of  the  task-gang  ? — A.  I  wag 
carrying  on  task-gang  work  as  a  driver, 

*  Q.  7637.  You  are  a  driver  yourself? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  7638.  Were  you  not  born  here  ? — A,  No. 

-'    Q.  7689.  Where  do  you   come   from  ? — A.   From   the   south 
side  of  New  Providence. 

Q.  7640,  How  many  years  have  you  been  a  driver? — A.  I 
drove  three  years.  The  payment  became  so  small  that  I  left  it. 
1  got  nothing  by  driving ;  it  did  not  pay  me,  so  I  left  il. 

Q,,  7641.  How  long  have  you  left  off  being  a  driver  ?— A. 
Nearly  11  years. 

Q.  7642.  Since  then  you  have  gone  on  working,  not  as  a  driver? 
—A.  Not  as  a  driver,  Sir  ;  I  work  myself. 

Q.  7643,  Do  you  work  independently  or  as  one  of  the  task 
gang  ? — A.  I  have  worked  in  the  task  gang — going  about  in  the 
task  gang. 

YOL,  II «  BSl 


I 
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wm.MMming.       Q.  7644-.  Do  the  task  gangs   clioose  their  own  driven  gene- 
20th  Oct  1870  rally  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  is  according  as  the  managers  pay  thena  ;  f  ■ 

if  they  can  get  work  at  good  pay  they  can  get  people  to  do    the 

work.     They  go  to  anybody  who  has  good  work. 

• 

Q,  76-i5,  What  was  the  la^t  work  you  were  engaged  npon  at 
Nonpareil  ? — A.  I  commenced  to  work  at  Nonpareil  on  the  16th 
March  up  to  now.  I  have  worked  at  the  trench  up  to  now,  when 
I  got  the  summons.  * 

Q.  7616.  You  hare  been  lately  working  upon  this  trench  ? — 
A.  Yes,  at  work  upon  the  trench  and  parapet  too. 

Q.  76 17.  Which  is  the  easiest  work,  the  trench  or  the  parapet? 
— A.  The  trench  is  liardcr, 

Q.  7018,  By  \ihich  do  you  get  more  pay? — A.  They  give  you 
more  pay  on  the  trench,  but  it  is  a  greater  distance  to  heave  the 
ground  than  on  the  parapet. 

Q.  7619.  Is  trench  work  the  principal  work  you  do? — A.  I  do 
several  work  ;  but  the  most  work  I  do  is  sometimes  digging  small 
drains.  If  it  does  not  pay  I  will  not  bother  to  go  back  to  it; 
because  it  is  most  laborious  work. 

Q.  7650.  Do  you  find  the  money  they  give  for  digging  trenches 
is  different  now  from  what  it  was  at  first  time  P — A.  Quite  so; 
because  when  I  first  came  into  the  colony  I  received  more  for 
digei^i)  ^  trench.  For  a  twelve  feet  drain,  five  feet  deep  they 
would  give  a  guilder  a  foot,  and  two  bitts  for  the  parapet,  which 
is  six  guilders  for  twelve  feet  in  length. 

Q.  7651.  For  the  trench  you  get  five  guilders;  and  two  bitta 
for  the  parapet;  does  that  make  six  guilders  ? — A.  Yes,  two 
bitts  for  the  parapet  on  each  side. 

Q.  7652.  Do  you  find  the  wages  you  get  at  the  different 
estates  differ  at  different  times  of  the  year — that  at  one  time  they 
are  more  than  at  another  time  of  the  year? — A.  Sometimes  they 
give  you  a  little  more  if  you  cry  out ;  but  if  not  they  give  you 
the  price  they  choose. 

Q.  7653    What  have  you  been  receiving  now? — A.  They  have 
•   orought  it  now  to  14  feet ;  you  have   to   add   two  feet  in  width 
and  make  it  a  foot  deeper  for  $3  10. 
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Q.  7654.  Is  $3  10  a  good  or  a  bad  price  for  the  present  time  ?  wm.jfynitinf, 
—A.  No,  it  is  not  a  ^ood  price.     If  you  take  a  rod  you  canuot  aoth  Oct,  1870 
finish  it  withiu  the  week,  and  it  is  no  use  to  you. 

Q.  7655.  Is  it  the  same  price  everywjjere  now? — A.  No;  at 
some  places  they  give  you  a  little  more ;  at  some  places  they 
give  less. 

Q.  7656.  Now,  as  to  the  digging  of  small  drains,  can  you  give 
us  the  prices? — A.  Well,  when  I  was  at  Nonpareil  Mr.  Clark 
gave  us  $2-|^  for  50  rods,  which  came  to  15  guilders  for  100  rods. 
But  when  I  first  came  into  the  Colony  I  did  not  use  ta  dig 
drains.  I  used  to  do  other  work — going  out  in  the  shipping 
punt  and  other  work,  because  it  is  very  heavy  work  and  you 
have  to  keep  yourself  in  health. 

Q.  7657.  When  you  first  commenced  digging  drains,  what  was 
it  then  ? — A.  When  I  commenced  at  Nonpareil  Mr.  Clark  paid 
^Z^  for  one  side  and  $2^  for  the  other  side,  which  makes  15 
guilders  for  100  rods. 

Q.  7658.  Should  you  say  that  the  wages  are  less  than  they 
were  five  years  ago  ?— A.  Yes,  I  earn  lr8<»,  because  I  become  an 
old  roan.  I  left  ray  wife  and  family  half  starving,  because  wages 
are  so  small.      I  have  got  no  ground  to  feed  off. 

Q.  7659.  Do  you  pay  any  taxes  ? — A,  Yes. 
Q.  7660.  What  do  you  pay? — A.  $4  a  year. 

Q.  7661.  What  is  that  for  ?— A.  For  the  place  I  live  in. 

Q.  7662.  A  house  tax,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  a  tax  on  the  house. 

Q.  7663.  Is  that  the  same  with  all  houses  about  you  ?— 
A.  Some  pay  more.  Mine  is  a  small  cottage,  half  broken,  and 
they  do  not  care  much  about  if.  But  those  houses  which  are  a 
little  something  like  they  put  on  what  they  think  proper. 

Q.  7664.  Do  they  pay  that  house  tax  throughout  the  Colony? 
— A.  At  Buxton  and  Friendship  I  know  they  pay;  those  who 
can,  and  if  you  cannot  pay  you  must  go  upon  the  dam  with  your 
wife  and  family.  If  you  are  able  to  fiud  a  place  to  sleep  in  you 
sleep ;  if  not  you  must  sleep  upon  the  dam. 

Q,  7665,  Do  you  know    whether  houses   not  in  villages  pay 
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wm.  MMnmfnf,  |j,j^^  ^j^j  5^ — ^    y^,   f^^  ^8  I  know  ;  tliose  near  to  me  pay.      Last  j 

tOib Oct.l»70  time  I   was   bick,  tluy  canu:   nuJ  sued  me,  and  took  all  my  few  | 

little  things,  aud  I  had  to  go  out  and  beg  and  borrow  the  money 

to  pay. 

Sir  George  Young — Is  there  any  point  you  wish  to  bring  ont, 
Mr.  Carbery  ? 

Mr,  Carbery — ^No  ;  it  would  be  only  a  repetition  of  what  the 
other  witnesses  have  said, 

Q.  7666.  Sir  George  Young — We  have  got  the  dig^ng  of 
small  drains  and  trench  dijrging.  Is  there  anything  particnlar 
you  would  like  to  tell  us  ? — A.  Ko ;  I  am  not  a  native  of  the 
Colony.  I  do  not  know  much,  only  I  know  the  wages  I  get  are 
quite  diflercnt  from  what  I  used  to  get  when  I  first  came.  Then 
if  I  turned  out  on  Tue>uay  I  could  make  from  seven  to  eight 
dollars  iu  the  week ;  and  I  would  save  one  or  two  dollars  to  sap- 
port  my  family.  Now  I  cannot  save  six  bitts  on  a  Saturday 
night. 

Mr.  Carbery — Probably  he  might  be  asked  if  he  has  to  help 
to  support  his  family  by  catching  fish. 

Q.  7667.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  do  anything  else  to 
support  your  family  besides  work  on  the  estates? — A.  Well, 
when  I  have  got  no  work  I  take  a  cast  net  and  go  aback  and 
catch  a  few  fish,  by  the  sale  of  which  I  get  a  few  bitls  to  go  and 
buy  flour  at  the  shop. 

Q.  7668.  Have  you  any  land  upon  which  you  grow  plantains? 
A.  No  not  now ;  the  water  came  and  spoilt  everything. 

jroittoAMMay.     Martin  Kamsay,  sworn. 

20tli.Oot.1870 

Q.  7669.  Sir  George  Young — ^You   live  at    Friendship  ?— A. 

No^  at  Bladenhall. 

<oL,  7670.  Do  you  work  on  the  estates  about  there  ? — A.  Yes, 
air,  at  Nonpareil. 

.   Q.  7671.  Do  you  work  in  the  task  gang? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  7672.  Are  you  a  driver  yourself? — A.  No,  task  gang. 

Q,  7673.  What  work  have  you  been  doing  at  iV^owpam/ lately  ? 
A*  Digging  this  same  trench,  sir. 
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Q.  7674.  How   far  back  do  you  recollect  the  wages   in  the  ^^*^  ^«wiay. 
Colony  ? — A.  About  five  or  six  years.  aath Oct  1870. 

Q.  7675.  You  have  been  working  here  about  five  or  six  years, 
have  you  ? — A.  Oh  !  sometime. 

Q.  7676.  How  old  are  vou  now  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  was 
born  in  the  slave  time ;  so  I  cannot  tell  my  age. 

Q.  7677,   How  long  have  you  been  working  on   the    estates  ? 
—A.  Oh  !  some  seven  or  eight  years. 

Q.  7678.  What  did  you  do  before  that  ?— A.  Oh  !  fishing, 
doing  something  for  myself. 

Q.  7679.  Before  that  you  did  not  do  any  work  on  the  estates  ? 

— A.  No;  I  was  about  Berbice,  always  fishing  in  a  seine. 

• 
Q.  7680.  Have  you  worked  on  other  estates  besides  Nonpareil? 

— A  Oh  !  yes. 

♦ 
Q.  7681.  What  estates  ? — A.  Oh  !    Enmore,   Enterprise,  AU' 
nandale  and  Lusignan, 

Q.  7682.  When  you  first  began  to  work  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  were  wages  higher  then  than  they  are  now  ? — A.  The  wages 
were  a  little  so-so  at  that  time,  but  not  now. 

Q.  7683.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  wages  were  for  a  rod  of 
trench  work  such  as  you  have  been  doing  now,  when  you  first 
began  ? — A.  Oh  I  when  I  first  commenced  I  had  a  guilder  a 
shove),  or  a  shilling,  or  five  bitts,  according  to  the  trench. 

Q.  7684.  Supposing  the  trench  was  12  feet  wide  and  5  feet 
deep,  whac  wouUl  it  be  ? — A.  At  that  time  you  w^ould  get  ^\q 
or  six  guilders  for  one  rod  j  but  if  you  dig  that  trench  now, 
sometimes  you  do  not  get  no  more  than  a  guilder  to  five  bitts. 

Q.  7685.  You  got  five  or  six  guilders  then,  and  only  one 
guilder  now  ? — A.  Only  one  to  two  guilders,  what  they  choose 
to  do  now.  Look  at  that  large  trench  sit  Nonpareil  -,  it  is  worth 
$5  a  rod  and  more  too;  24  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep  you  have 
to  go.     It  is  worth  over  §5  a  rod  and  more  too. 

Sir  George  Young — Can  jou  put  us  in  the  way  of  getting 
any  information  here,  Mr.  Carbery  ? 
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UartinRamtay,      Mr.  Carbcry — No  j  I  cannot  suggest  anything. 

Q.  7686.  Sir  George  Young — ^I  do  not  understand  what  you 
say  about  these  trenches.  It  was  12  feet  wide  and  5  feet  deep 
in  the  former  time,  and  you  got  five  or  six  guilders  a  rod  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  12  feet  4  inches,  but  not  now. 

Q.  7687.  Suppose  you  had  a  trench  the  same  size  to  dig  now 
for  the  same  length,  how  much  would  you  get  ? — A.  Only  one 
guilder — five  or  six  bitts. 

Q.  7688.  You  only  get  one  guilder  or  five  or  six  bitts  for  what 
you  used  to  get  five  or  six  guilders  for? — A.  Yes;  if  you  do  not 
choose  to  do  it  you  leave  it. 

Mr.  Carbery — I  have  numerous  applications  from  Creoles  in  all 
parts  of  the  Colony  to  give  evidence  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  given  to-day.  I  have  not  had  them  summoned,  but  I  am 
prepared  to  do  so,  if  the  Commissioners  desire  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Sir  George  Young — If  there  is  any  one  whom  you  know  per- 
sonally, or  of  whom  you  can  obtain  personal  knowledge,  so  as  to 
be  sure  he  can  give  us  intelligent  evidence,  to  throw  a  cross  light 
upon  what  we  have  heard  now,  not  exactly  to  repeat  it,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  examine  him.  But,  of  course,  evidence  you  cannot  to 
some  extent  vouch  for  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  use. 

The  President — It  would  be  well  to  save  us  the  trouble  of 
having  witnesses  to  examine  who  cannot  tell  us  anything  or  are 
not  sufiicicntly  intelligent  to  be  of  real  service. 

Mr.  Carbery — I  am  sorry  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  last  witness  myself  before  he  was  called.  I  have 
hardly  had  time  to  go  much  into  their  evidence. 

The  President — We  adjourn  now;  and  we  will  give  notice 
when  we  shall  sit  again. 

The  Commissuii  then  at  4.45  adjourned  accordingljr. 
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Twentieth  Laj/ ;   Tuesday^  November  \st. 


AT  THE  COURT  HOUSE,  SUDDIE,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF 

ESSEQUEBO. 


The  Commissioners  took  tlieir  seats  at  eleven  o^clock. 

Mr.  Huggins,  sworn.  g.  Hugg(nt, 

Ifit  Not.  1870 
Q.  7689.  The     President  —  Mr.     Hastings     Huggias  ?— A. 

Hastings  Uharles  Hoggins. 

Q.  7690.  You  are  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate  ? — A.  Yes,  of  the 
North  Coast  District  of  Essequebo. 

Q.  7691.  And  you  are  a  member  of  the  English  bar,  are  you 
not  ? — A.  I  am  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Q.  7692.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  Colony  ? — ^A.  Seven 
years. 

Q.  7693.  What   offices   have   you    held  ? — A.    I   have   been 

Solicitor  and  Attorney-General   in   British   Honduras    and   in 

Nevis,  before  I  was  appointed  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  this 

Colony.     I   was  appointed  in  1863  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 

the  office  which  I  now  hold. 

Q.  7694.  In  what  districts  have  you  served  as  Magistrate  ? — 
I  have  served  in  the  Essequebo  Islands  District  and  the  West 
Coast  District,  as  well  as  the  district  where  I  am  at  present. 

Q.  7695.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  then  as  a 
Magistrate  in  this  Colony  ? — A.  Seven  years'  experience. 

Q.  7696.  You  are  aware  it  has  been  asserted  that  prisoners  are 
brought  up  in  gangs  to  be  tried  for  offences.  Does  that  come  at 
all  within  your  own  knowledge  of  the  system  ? — A.  There  have 
been  complaints  against  a  great  number  from  one  estate  on  the 
same  day^  if  that  is  what  is  meant. 
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g.  Huggint.        Q^  7697.  Are  they  tried  separately,  each  person  separately,  or 
Itt  Not.  ISTOare  they  all  tried  together? — A.  My  answers  of  course  will  refer 
to  my  own  Courts,      Each  is  separately  tried  and   disposed  of  ; 
each  case  is  disposed  of  on  its  own  merits. 

Q.  7G98.  That  has  always  been  your  practice  ? — A.  Always 
my  practice. 

Q.  7699.  Have  you  any  reason  to  imagine  that  your  practice 
was  different  from  that  of  any  body  else  ?^A.  None ;  I  have 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  practice  in  other  Magistrate's 
Courts. 

Q.  7700.  You  have  no  reason  to  imagine  the  practice  of  other 
Magistrates  was  different  from  yours? — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  7701.  ^re  there  any  offences  under  the  Immigration  Ordi- 
nances which  can  be  considered  as  joint  offences,  in  which  it 
would  be  within  the  order  of  your  Court  to  try  prisoners  for  a 
single  offence  together  ? — A,  None ;  except  the  offence  be  jointly 
committed. 

Q.  7702.  Sir  George  Young — What  offences  under  the  Immi- 
gration Ordinances  can  be  said  to  be  jointly  committed  ? — A. 
None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q,  7703.  There  is  a  clause  which  makes  it  an  offence  to  entice 
immigrants  to  leave  their  work  ? — A.  That  is  not  applicable  to 
indentured  immigrants,  I  h&ld.  But  to  what  clause  do  you  refer. 
Sir  George  ? 

Q.  7704.  To  clause  15  of  Act  9  of  1868.  Have  you  a  copy 
of  the  Act  ? — A.  Y'^es ;  I  think  there  is  a  provision  in  the  other 
statute-  But  I  have  held  that  is  not  applicable  to  indentured 
immigrants  persuading  one  another. 

Q.  7705.  You  have  held  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  indentured 
immigrants  charged  with  the  offence  in  that  clause? — A,  Yes; 
an  offence  of  that  nature — the  words  of  the  Ordinance  are  '^  shall 
by  his  example  or  persuasion  advise  or  otherwise  induce  any 
indentured  immigrant  to  suspend  his  labour  or  to  refuse  to  work.'' 
I  think  there  is  some  other  provision  in  the  old  Ordinance,  and 
reading  them  together  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  applicable  to  an  indentured  immigrant  advising  his  fellow- 
labourer. 

'Q.7706.  ''Every  person'^  then  means  every  person  other 
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than   an  indentured  immigrant  ? — A.  Or   than  the  immigrant    ^  suggiMt, 
that  is  advised.     .  lit  Not.  187# 

Q.  7707.  You  think  that  one  indentured  immigrant  cannot 
within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  advise  or  induce  another  in- 
dentured immigrant  to  leave  work  ?-— A.  That  is  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  intention  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  7708.  Supposing  immigrants^  as  we  fiud  often  to  be  the 
case^  to  be  required  to  work  as  a  gang^  and  that  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  them  as  a  gang  did  not  amount  to  five  satisfactory 
tasks  during  the  week^  could  it  be  considered  that  they  had 
committed  a  joint  offence  in  neglecting  to  perform  five  tasks  ? — 
A.  Such  a  case  has  never  been  brought  to  my  notice.  Indeed^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  appropriate  to  each  under  such  circum- 
stances— to  apportion  them^  I  should  say. 

Q,  7709.  Have  summonses  been  taken  out,  ever  or  frequently, 
in  your  Courts  against  immigrants  in  this  manner  for  a  joint 
offence  ? — A.  No,  none  has  ever  been  brought  to  my  knowledge. 
A  number  of  immigrants  have  been  charged  with  the  same 
offence  on  one  and  the  self  same  day,  certainly. 

Q.  7710.  But  not  on  the  same  summons,  on  the  same  charge  ? 
— A;  Not  as  a  joint  offence- 

Q.  7711.  Does  your  clerk  give  out  summonses,  or  do  you 
yourself  ?~  A.  I  sign  them  all  myself  It  has  been  my  practice 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Colon v  at  the  end  of  each  Court  to 
inquire  whether  there  are  any  complainants  in  Court ;  if  there 
are  they  detail  their  complaints,  which  are  taken  down  at  the 
time.  All  other  complaints  go  to  the  clerk.  The  summonses  ar« 
then  filled  up ;  they  are  brought  to  me  by  a  policeman ;  ^hey  are 
then  examined  and  signed. 

Q.  7712.  Mr.  Mitchell — Have  you  ever  known  the  case  of  a 
Chinese  -  woman  being  summoned  for  refusing  to  work  ? — 
A.  Possibly. 

Q.  7713.  J  mean  an  indentured  immigrant — a  Chinese  woman 
under  indenture  ? — A.  Oh  !  yrs,  very  probably. 

Q.  7714.  Sir  George  Young — Can  you  recollect  any  instance 
wherein  it  has  happened  ? — A.  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  happened 
on  several  occasions,  but  I  cannot  recall  any  instance. 

Q.  7715.  Mr.   Mitchell — Were  they  ever  convicted  for  this 

li2 
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B.  B*g9*M,    refusal  ? — A.  I  am  not  aware  ;  I  do  not  know  an  instance  that 
1ft  Not.  1870 1  can  particularize, 

Q.  7716.  The  Solicitor  General — I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Commissioners  would,  before  thev  pass  from  this  subject,  ask 
Mr.  Huggins  whether  he  means  Chinese  women  after  they  have 
taken  bounty.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  oases  to  which 
Mr.  Huggins  refers  were  not  where  the  woman  had  taken 
bounty  as  ordinary  immigrants  ? — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
any  case.  I  imagine  it  has  occurred  on  several  occasions,. but 
not  recollecting  any  particular  case,  I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

Q.  7717.  But  it  must  have  been  after  they  had  taken  bounty  ? 
— A.  Possibly, 

Q.  7718.  Sir  George  Young — Because  they  are  not  boupd  by 
law  to  work  in  the  first  instance? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  7719.  You  are  aware  of  the  law  in  that  respect  ?-r-What 
is  the  law  with  regard  to  Chinese  women  ? — A.  Well,, the  cases 
with  regard  to  Chinese  women  have  been  so  exceedingly  few, 
if  any,  that  my  attention  has  never  been  directed  to  the  contracts 
with  them,  but  more  to  the  contract  between  the  indentured 
Coolies  and  the  proprietors. 

Q.  7720.  What  has  been  the  practice  with  respect  to  the 
arrest  of  persons  absent  from  their  estates  in  this  part  of  the 
Colony — the  practice  I  mean  with  regard  to  their  arrest  when 
found  absent  from  their  estates  without  a  pass  ? — A.  The  arrest 
of  absentees? 

Q.  7721.  Yes,  absentees  from  their  estates? — A.  It  is  a  very 
qualified  and  conditional  power.  It  is  necessary  that  they  be 
found  beyond  two  miles  from  the  estate  on  which  they  are  inden- 
tured. It  is  also  necessary  that  they  should  be  found  during  the 
hours  of  labour.  Therefore  they  would  not  be  liable  to  arrest 
for  instance  on  Sundays.  They  can  only  be  arrested  by  the 
manager  or  any  of  his  servants,  or  a  rural  constable,  or  an  ordi- 
*  nary  constable,  or  a  police  officer.     And  I  also  apprehend   that 

in  order  that  the  arrest  should  be  valid,  notice  within  twtnty- 
four  hours  should  have  been  lodged  of  the  absence  of  the  party^ 
by  the  manager  or  some  person  by  his  direction. 

Q.  7722.  The  President — What  do  you  consider  the  hours  of 
labour  7 — A*  The  hours  of  labour^  as  defined  by  the  Ordinancoj 
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are  seven  hours,  if  it  be  field  labour,  between  sunrise  and  sunset^    b,  Huiffh^, 
and  ten  hours  in  the  buildings.  lat  Xot.  1870 

Q.  7723.  From  what  hour  in  the  morning  ? — A.  Between  five 
a.m.  and  eight  p.m.,  if  about  the  buildings. 

Q.  7724,  Sir  George  Young — Has  your  attention  ever  been 
called  to  a  point  which  has  been  raised  in  the  course  of  our 
examination,  whether  a  deserter  can  be  so  arrested  after  he  has 
returned  to  the  plantation  ? — A.  Not  legally. 

Q.  7725.  You  think  he  cannot  ? — A.  Not  legally,  certainly ; 
I  believe  the  practice  has  been  otherwise. 

Q.  7726.  Supposing  a  person  was  illegally  arrested  without  a 
warrant,  would  it  be  your  duty  to  discharge  him  on  the  case 
coming  before  you,  or  would  you  consider  you  had  a  right  to 
enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case  ? — A.  If  it  came  out  in  evi- 
dence it  would  be  my  duty  to  discharge  him ;  but  it  is  a  point 
which  I  confess  I  have  never  pressed  in  the  case  of  desertion  as 
to  where  the  party  had  been  arrested. 

Q.  7727.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  know  what  the  practice 
of  the  police  is  here  with  regard  to  immigrants  who  are  wishing 
to  proceed  to  Georgetown  to  the  Immigration  Office?-— Suppose 
a  man  absent  from  his  estate  without  a  pass  is  stopped  by  the 
police  and  he  says  he  is  going  to  Georgetown  to  the  Immigration 
Office,  would  he  be  allowed  to  pass  ? — A.  I  am  not  aware, 

Q.  7728.  Does  it  occur  to  you  to  have  to  recommend  immi- 
grants occasionally  to  go  to  Georgetown  to  the  Immigration 
Office? — A.  Never;  I  have  no  power  to  do  so. 

Q.  7729.  Suppose  a  case  of  this  kind  :  An  immigrant  comes  to 
the  magistrate  and  complains  that  be  has  been  allotted  work 
which  from  his  physical  state  he  his  unable  to  do.  What  would 
be  his  remedy  ?  What  would  the  magistrate  be  able  to  advise 
hion  to  do  ? — A.  I  should  wait  until  the  case  is  brought  against  him. 
My  jurisdiction  is  derived  from  the  complaints  lodged.  Any 
advice  before  a  com|*laint  is  laid  would  be  extrajudicial. 

Q.  7730.  Do  not  you  think  your  office  would  include  in  such 
a  case  as  that  informing  an  applicant  what  remedy,  if  there  were 
any,  was  open  to  him — what  legal  remedy  ? — A.  Certainly.  I 
mentioned  just  now  that  at  the  end  of  each  Court  I  call  upon  all 
persons  present  to  say  wliether  they  desire  to  make  any  com- 
plaint.    If  a  person  is  there  who  has  a  complaint  he  will  get 
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B.  Efiggint.    into  the  box  and  make  his  complaint^  and  I  explain  to  him  the 
lit  Not.  1870  lav  &&  I  understand  it. 

Q.  7731.  You  do  not  consider  that  would  come  under  a  charge 
of  ill-usage  ? — A.  If  be  made  a  charge  of  ill-usage. 

Q.  7732.  But  the  complaint  would  not  amount  to  that  in  it- 
self?— A.  I  think  not.  If  I  understand  you  correctly  you  allude 
to  labour  that  is  unsuitable. 

Q.  7733.  That  he  is  unable  to  perform  ?— A.  If  he  is  unable 
to  perform  the  labour  he  will  not  perform  it  by  reason  of  his 
^    being  unable. 

Q.  7734.  But  it  is  not  ill-usage  to  allot  him  labour  which  he 
cannot  perform  ? — A.  I  do  not  read  "  ill-usage'^  to  that  extent, 
certainly. . 

Q.  7735.  Are  there  any  means  of  putting  into  operation  the 
law  as  it  was  intended  to  be  enacted  by  section  7  of  Act  9  of 
1868  ?  That  is  the  clause  I  am  alluding  to. — A.  I  will  explain 
with  respect  to  that  clause.  The  repealed  clauses  of  the  Con* 
solidated  Immigration  Ordinance  of  1864  gave  a  Magistrate  the 
power  in  any  case  where  he  was  of  opinion  a  labourer,  an  immi- 
grant, was  unable  to  perform  the  work  assigned  to  him,  to  allot 
or  apportion  him  a  less  number  of  tasks,  or  a  less  quantity  of 
work,  as  the  case  might  be.  By  this  Ordinance  that  power  is 
transferred  from  the  Magistrate  to  the  planter.  The  planter  is 
now  the  person  who  is  to  say  how  much  work  less  than  the 
amount  of  work  assigned  by  the  Ordinance  a  labourer  or  immi- 
grant, who  is  unable  to  perform  five  tasks,  shall  perform.  But 
there  is  this  important  proviso,  that  if  the  Magistrate  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  from  the  planter  when  the  case  comes  on  to  be 
heard,  his  duty  is  to  dismiss  it. 

Q.  7736.  But  I  understand  the  case  cannot  come  on  to  be 
heard,  unless  the  planter  chooses  to  bring  it  on  ? — A.  Until  there 
be  a  complaint.  There  must  be  a  complaint,  I  hold,  before  a 
magistrate  can  have  any  jurisdiction. 

Q.  7737.  There  is  a  clause  in  the  Consolidated  Ordinance, 
clause  99,  which  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  refer  to  : — '^  If  it 
shall,  at  any  time,  appear  to  the  Immigration  Agent-General  that 
any  immigrant  has  not  been  paid  the  wages  due  to  him,— or  has 
suffered  in  any  way  any  ill-usage, — or  has  not  enjoyed,  or  been 
deprived  of  any  of  the  privileges,  advantages,  immunities,  and 
comforts  intended  to  be  secured  to  him  by  the  provisions  of  this 
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Ordinance^  or  of  any  other  Ordinance  now  or  hereafter  to  be  in  Jf.  auftku, 
force, — or  has  been  treated  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  provisions  ijt  Not.  1870 
of  this  or  any  such  other  Ordinance, — the  Immigration  Agent- 
General  may  prosecute  an  inquiry,  in  respect  to  any  such  matters 
as  aforesaid ;  And  the  Immigration  Agent-General  may,  either 
before  or  after  such  inquiry,  lay  an  information/'  and  so  forth. 
Now^  supposing  that  is  the  remedy  within  the  reach  of  the  im- 
migrant^ do  you  consider  it  would  be  a  part  of  your  duty  to  tell 
the  immigrant  in  such  a  case  as  that  that  he  might  apply  to  the 
Immigration  Agent  General  to  prosecute  the  case  for  him  ? — 
A«  Certainly ;  but  there  is  no  remedy  as  a  matter  of  fact  under 
that  clause. 

d  7738,  Not  under  clause  99  ?— A.  No  remedy.  The  Magis- 
trate is  authorised  to  "  hear  and  determine/'  but  there  his  duty 
■tops.  After  he  has  heard  the  case  and  decided  that  the  wages 
are  dne^  or  as  the  case  may  be,  he  is  in  fact  functus  officio ; 
he  has  no  power  to  make  an  order  with  respect  to  those  wages. 
Asa  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  recovery,  summa- 
rily^ of  wages  that  may  be  withheld  from  an  indentured  immigrant. 

Q.  7739.  Yes,  we  are  aware  of  that ;  but  there  are  these  spe- 
cial clauses.  The  Immigration  Agent  General  may,  either  before 
or  after  inquiry,  on  his  own  part,  "lay  an  information  or  make 
a  complaint,  in  his  own  name  or  in  the  na^ie  of  any  such  immi- 
grant, as  he  may  think  fit,  against  any  employer  of  such 
immigrant,  or  any  other  person ;  and  such  information  or  com- 
plaint shall  be  heard,  tried,  and  determined  before  the  Stipendiary 
Justice  of  the  District,  or  shall  be  otherwise  or  further  prose- 
cutedj  if  necessary,  in  any  of  the  C'onrts  of  Law  of  the  Colony 
haying  jurisdiction  to  hear,  try,  and  determine  the  offence  or 
other  matter  charged  against  any  such  employer  or  other  person''? 
— A,  Yes;  a  complaint  must  be  lodged  to  give  the  Magistrate 
jurisdiction  ;  but  then,  after  hearing  the  case  and  determining 
that  the  wages  are  due,  there  is  no  further  remedy.  A  magis- 
trate's jurisdiction  is  a  very  limited  one.  He  has  no  power  under 
this  clause  to  make  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money,  or  any 
other  order.  What  course  the  Immigration  Agent  may  pursue 
after  that,  of  course  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

Q.  7740.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  case  against  an  employer 
under  the  ill-usage  clause  (114)  of  the  Consolidated  Ordinance? 
— A.   None  in  which  a  conviction  has  resulted. 

Q.  7741.  Have  you  had  many  in   which  conyictioas  did  not 
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M.muggint,    rcsult  ? — A.  I  caa  only  recollect  one  at  present. 

lit  Not.  1870      q  fjrj^^.  Have  you  ever  had  to  report  to  the  Executive  under 
clause  98  of  the  Consolidated  Ordtuance  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  7743.  Have  you  ever  been  entrusted  with  inquiries  from 
the  Executive  into  matters  of  dispute — special  inquiries  I  mean 
into  matters  of  dinpute  between  immigrants  and  employers  ? — 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  7744.  Were  any  of  those  inquiries  connected  witli  the  rate 
of  Images  ? — A.  With  the  rate  of  wages. 

Q.  7745.  What  form  did  the  complaint  as  to  wages  generally 
assume  ? — A.  The  inquiry  to  which  I  refer  was  made  in  April 
1865. 

Q.  7746.  You  are  speaking  of  a  particular  inquiry  ? — A.  A  par- 
ticular inquiry — a  special  inquiry.  The  immigrants  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  them  for  their  labour^  and 
they  memorialized  the  Oovernor.  The  Governor  authorized  me 
to  institute  an  inquiry  and  I  did  so.  I  made  a  special  report 
which  can  be  obtained  in  the  Government  Secretary's  Office.  I 
recollect  one  fact  connected  with  it  was  the  diminution  in  the 
rate  of  wages  which  was  then  paid  as  compared  with  the  rate  of 
wages  which  had  been  paid  in  former  years.  This  was  taken  on 
the  evidence  of  planters  that  were  then  present.  I  thought  it 
my  duty  in  my  letter  forwarding  this  report  to  draw  the  Gover- 
nor's attention  particularly  to  that  fact^  for  it  strack  me  as 
remarkable.  My  letter  is  daied — I  have  no  memoranda  of  the 
report — but  my  letter  is  dated  the  20th  or  25th  April,  1865. 
The  inquiry  was  with  lespect  to  labourers  on  an  estate  called 
Richmond  Hill,  in  the  Island  of  Leguan.  On  the  inquiry,  as  I 
said  before,  there  were  one  or  two  planters  examined,  perhaps 
more,  and  I  forwarded  their  evidence  of  course  with  the  report. 

Q.  7748.  I  understand  their  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  rate  of  wages  was  justified — the  rate  paid  on  this  occasion — 
by  the  fnct  that  wages  generally  had  decreased,  in  the  Colony  ? — 
A.  That  the  rate  of  wages  then  paid  was  very  much  less  than 
the  rate  they  used  to  pay  a  few  years  previously. 

•  ^ 

Q.  7749.  And  that  the  rate  paid  in  that  particular  instance 
was  the  market  rate  ? — A.   The  market  rate. 

U.  7750,  Have  complaints  of  ft  similar  character  to  this — that 
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is  to  say  of  the  insuflSciency  of  wages  paid — often   come  before    M,Bu§gtu, 
your  notice? — A.  Frequently.  Itt  Nov.  1870 

Q.  7751.  In  the  shape  of  complaints  on  which  you  can  gire 
ftdvice? — A.  In  the  shape  of  complaints,  under  the  impression 
that  I  had  power  to  investigate  them.  On  all  these  occasions  I 
have  referred  them  to  the  Immigration  Agent  General. 

Q.  7752.  ¥ou  have  referred  them  to  the  Immigration  Agent 
General? — A.  Oh  !  yes.  I  have  told  them  the  remedy  that  the 
law  provides.  la  Tact,  the  last  case  was  a  very  recent  one.  I 
took  the  Uterty^oS  ordering  the  clerk  to  take  down  their  com- 
plaint/and  I  forwarded  it  myself  through  the  Government  Secre- 
tary tO'th^  Imihigration  Office. 

Q.  7753.  When  you  refer  them  to  the  Immigration  ^gent 
General  hav9^  you  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  them  any  pass  or 
paper  which  would  carry  them  there  ? — A.  No ;  I  have  no  power 
to  do  it. 

Q.  7754.  Supposing  that  in  such  a  case  an  immigranc  was 
reluctant  to  as^k  fcr  a  pass  from  his  cm  ploy  er,  or  could  not  obtain 
one^  do  you  believe  that  he  would  be  liable  to  arrest  in  going 
to  town  ? — A.  I  should  say  so  ;  on  this  ground  that  the  person 
arresting  him  would  hardly  know  whether  he  was  worthy  of 
belief  or  not. 

Q.  7755.  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  how  far  the  remedy  in 
the  Petty  Debt  Court  extends/  Would  it  be  possible  to 
obtain  wages  under  a  suit  of  petty  debt  on  the  ground  that 
the  provision  that  immigrants  should  be  paid  as  much  as  Creole 
labourers  had  not  been  oarried  out  ? — A.  There  is  no  remedy 
under  the  Petty  Debt  Ordinance  for  an  indentured  immigrant 
seeking,^  to  recover  wages.  He  is  precluded.  The  I62nd 
section,  of  ij^  C9i|lplidated  Immigration  Ordi^iance  states 
that — ''  Any  infoi^^Ai  laid,  or  complaint  or  charge  made, 
under  the  |l!rovisions  of  this  Ordinance,  shall  be  laid  or  made 
before  the  Stipendiary  Justice  of  the  di^ict  in  which  the 
dSence  m^^  be  alleged  to  have  bceb  committed,  or  in  which 
the  caiipe  oflttp^lamt  br  charge  may  be  alleged  to  have 
arisen  ;  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  shall  be  according  to  the 
provisfins  of  Ordinance  No.  19,  of  1856.^'  Now,  when  we 
refer  ^('^he  Petty  JQpbt  Court  Ordinance,  No.  18,  of  1858, 
section  33,  we  find  this  :  **  Upon  the  taking  effect  of  this  Ordi- 
dinance,  the  Ordinances  No.  64,  of  1835,  and  No.  5,  of  1839, 
and  all  rules  of  the  Petty  Debt  Courts  heretofore  made^  and  all 
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M.mug§^,  customs  and  usages  in  force  in  this  Colony,  so  far  as  the  same 
1ft  Nor.  1870  are  in  anywise  repugnant  to  or  at  yariance  with  this  Ordinance^ 
shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed ;  and  Ordinance  No. 
19,  of  the  year  1856,  is  hereby  declared  not  to  be  applied, 
nor  to  apply,  to  any  case  of  civil  debt,  petty  or  otherwise,  reco- 
verable at  the  instance  of  any  private  party/'  Therefore  I  hold 
that  an  indentured  immigrant  is  precluded  from  availing  himself 
of  the  Petty  Debt  Ordinance  for  the  recovery  of  w^es. 


Q.  7756.  But  surely  a  suit  for  wages  is  nq|^nc6es6arily  a  suit 
under  the  Consolidated  Ordinance? — A*:  H»  -'ngh^  to -Wages 
is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  contract ;  thi  ^rovwt5n8.,^f  the 
Consolidated  Ordinance  constitute  the^imiBigimtiif's  Qpati'act; 
and  by  the  provisions  of  tbe  Ordinanee  ^bneliaec^' esta- 
blish his  right  to  wages.  On  the  26th  of  hist  month,  just 
a  few  days  ago,  I  was  compelled  to  dismiss  ^caae  brought 
by  an  immigrant  against  a  planter  for  unpaid^agcs  on  the 
ground  that  I  had  no  jurisdiction.  I  may  mention  to  the 
Commission  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  career  here  I  had 
entertained  many  complaints  under  the  Petty  Debt  Ordinance, 
and  have  frequently  given  judgment  in  favomr  of  the  immigrants. 
But  in  the  year  1865  I  thought  it  my  duty  specially  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  notice  of  the  local  government — that  as  a  matter 
of  law  there  was  no  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  unpaid  wages, 
wages  that  had  been  withheld.  As  it  may  be  a  matter  pertinent 
to  the  inquiry,  I  should  be  glad  if  the  Commissioners  would 
require  my  letter.  It  was  ^itten  on  the  20th  of  April,  1865.  # 
I  was  asked  for  the  grounds  of  my  o^nion,  and  I  went  into  detail 
on  the  occasion. 

Q.  7757.  You  are  not  aware  of  iSlny  case  having  been  taken 
to  a  higher  Court  to  obtain  a  judicial  decision  upon  this  point  ? 
— iA.  I  aifti  not  aware  of  any.  •». 

Q.  7758."  The  Prudent— And  ^lou  do  not  hold  that  Ordinance 
19  of  18b6  was,]|p*etlacted  by  this  clause  in  the  Af^of  1864  as 
far  as  this  was  concerned  ? — A.  It  is  part  of  Ine  Or^ance  of 
1864,  the  l^jlnd  clause.  ^  4* 

The  President — Yes ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  i||M^eXaacted — 
you  did   not  notice  that,  but  it  rc-epacted,  so  far  as  that  clause 
was  concerned,  the  provisions  of  Ordinance  No.  19  of  1856.    But     • 
we  need  not  go  into  the  case ;  we  shall  have  the  benefit  .qf  yoiir  ^ 
report  and  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  it  better  .then.  m^ 

Q.  7759.  Sir  George  Young — ^Which  is  the  most  frequent  form 
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of  complaint ;  complaints  generally  for  refusal  or  neglect  to  work,     ^-J^miy* 
or  specifically  for  neglecting  to  perform  a  certain  number  of  tasks  ?  Itt  Nor,  1870 
— A.  For  neglecting  to  perform  a  certain  number  of  tasks,  per- 
forming a  less  number  than  five  tasks. 

Q.  7760.  How  do  you  construe  the  expression  five  tasks  ?  Do 
you  consider  it  requires  that  a  man  should  perform  a  certain 
amount  of  labour  on  each  of  the  five  days  ? — A.  Day-labour,  of 
course,  is  fixed  by  a  certain  number  of  hours. 

Q.  7761.  But  putting  day-labour  on  one  side,  do  you  consider 
it  requires  that  an  immigrant  should  perform  one  task  on  each 
of  five  days,  or  do  you  consider  he  has  fulfilled  his  contract  if  he 
does  five  shilling's  worth  of  work  in  a  week  ? — A.  That  he  has 
fulfilled  his  contract  if  he  has  done  five  shillings'  worth  of  work 
in  a  week.  In  illustration  of  that  I  might  mention  that  I  hold 
that  temporary  absence  from  task-work  is  not  apunishable  ofi'ence ; 
absence  from  work  has  reference  exclusively  lo  day-labour, 

Q.  7762.  Absence  from  work,  under ? — A.  Under  the 

11th   section.     You  will  observe  there  are  no  hours  of  labour 
at  all  with  respect  to  task  work. 

Q.  7763.  Supposing  an  immigrant  had  performed  five  shillings' 
worth  of  work  in  a  week  could  he  be  proceeded  against  under 
the  other  clauses  of  this  section,  say,  if  he  had  refused  or 
neglected  to  commence  work  at  the  time  or  place  ordered? — 
A.  Certainly.  Although  he  might  have  performed  five  tasks,  yet 
if  he  had  refused  to  commence  his  work  on  the  Monday,  for 
instance^  it  would  be  an  oficnce  under  the  Ordinance. 

Q.  7764.  The  President — I  do  not  understand.  If  he  had 
refused  to  commence  his  work  on  Monday,  having  finished  five 
tasks  ? — A.  Yes  ;  having  finished  five  tasks  subsequently  in  the 
week.  It  may  have  been  an  object  to  the  planter  to  have  his 
work  begun  at  a  particular  time.  At  all  events  it  is  an  ofience 
under  the  llth  section. 

Q.  7765. 1  do  not  see  how  you  sever  the  clause  with  regard  to  ab- 
sence from  task  work.  Any  immigrant  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  attend  at  the  muster  roll,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  com- 
mence at  the  time  and  place  ordered,  or  who  shall  unsatisfactorily 
finish  any  work,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  finish  any  such 
unfinished  work  when  ordered  so  to  do,  or  who  shall  without 
leave  first  duly  obtained  absent  himself  from  work — I  under- 
stand that  under  all  those  he  would  be  committing  an  offence  ? — 
A.  Daring  the  hours  of  labour  you   will  find  is  in  it. — ^Yesj  it 

Vol.  n.  rel 
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B,  BugaiM,    reacts — or  shall,  without  leave  first  duly  obtaiued,  absent  himself 
Itt  Not.  U70  from  work  ''between  the  hours  hereinafter  mentioned." 

The  President — I  have  a  different  section  then. 

Mr.  Huggins-^The  11th  section  of  the  Supplemented  Ordinance 
,  No.  9  of  1868. 

Q.  7766.  The  President — Tliat  clause  is  somehow  omitted  in 
my  copy  of  the  Act.  Might  I  see  yours  ?-- A,  Certainly  ;  it  is 
the  one  I  have  always  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Huggins — It  would  make  no  difference,  because  under  the 
Consolidated  Immigration  Ordinance  I  always  held  that  absence 
from  work  was  not  applicable  to  task  work. 

Q.  77(j7.  Sir  George  Young — Is  that  an  oflScial  copy  ?— A.  It 
is  the  Official  Gazette  qo^j. 

Sir  George  Young — It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that  those 
words  which  you  quote  are  omitted  from  the  official  copy  of  the 
Act  which  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Huggins— But,  whether  they  are  omitted  or  not,  if  a  party 
is  not  bound  to  be  continually  at  his  work  if  he  is  performing 
task  work,  of  course,  inferentially,  he  would  not  be  liable  to  be 
convicted  for  absence  from  work  if  his  work  were  task  work. 

Sir  George  Young— But  the  question  is,  whether  this  clause 
does  not  bind  him  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Huggins— The  old  Ordinance,  the  Consolidated  Ordinance, 
had  not  these  words  in  it.  They  were  not  in  the  116th,  the  re- 
pealed section. 

Sir  George  Young — Absence  from  work,  generally,  without 
leave  is  made  an  offence. 

Mr.  Huggins — It  is  quite  competesnt  for  an  immigrant  to 
begin  his  work  on  the  Monday  and  perform  half  a  task  and 
leave  it.  The  next  day  he  might  perform  a  task  and  a  half;  and 
if  his  tasks  be  completed  by  Friday  night  he  would  be  exempt 
from  punishment ;  if  not  he  would  have  his  own  day,  Saturday, 
to  complete  his  task.  If  he  complete  his  task  within  the  week 
it  is  sufficient.  But  for  temporary  absence  from  work,  if  the 
work  be  task  work,  he  is  not  liable  to  punishment,  I  hold.  The 
planter  has  his  election.  If  he  desires  his  work  to  be  continually 
carried  on,  of  course  he  would  adopt  day  work;  otherwise  he 
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would  adopt  task  work.     If  he   elect  task  work,  he  cannot  fall    ^' Su/ffim, 
back   on   the   clause  punishing  an  immigrant  for  absence  from  lit  Koy.  1870 
work,  provided  the  tasks  are  finished  within  the  week. 

Q.  7768.  The  President — Then  you  hold  that  in  task  work  an 
employer  could  not  take  action  against  an  immigrant  until  the 
following  week,  because  until  Saturday  night  he  could  not  tell 
whether  the  work  would  be  completed  ?— A.  Except  for  not  be- 
ginning his  work  when  ordered  to  do  so.  He  could  not,  under 
the  five  shilling  clause. 

Q.  7769.  Sir  Georg^c  Young — Does  it  appear  to  you  that  there 
is  any  superfluity  in  these  clauses,  which  give  an  employer  power 
to  proceed  against  an  immigrant  for  an  insufficient  performance 
of  work  ?  Do  you  consider  that  this  section  with  regard  to  five 
tasks  is  overlapped  by  section  11,  or  does  it  cover  a  different  case 
which  could  not  be  proceeded  against  under  section  11  ? — The 
clause  which  gives  an  employer  power  to  proceed  against  an  im- 
migrant for  the  non-performance  of  five  tasks,  is  it  covered  by, 
or  is  it  a  separate  offence  which  could  not  be  covered  by  the  11th 
section  ? — A.  They  are  separate  offences. 

Q.  7770. 1  am  talking  of  what  it  practically  comes  to.  Has  an 
employer  a  choice  of  proceeding  cither  under  the  11th  section 
or  under  the  other  portion  of  the  Act  ? — A.  Yes.  He  has  tha 
choice  of  proceeding  under  the  11th  section  for  not  commencing 
work,  perhaps,  at  the  time  and  place  ordered ;  but  for  no  other 
offence  that  I  am  aware  of. 

•Q.  7771.  Suppose  an  immigrant  had  not  neglected  to  com- 
mence work,  but  had  ^'  not  completed  '*'  work  that  he  was  required 
to  perform?— A.  He  ould  ni»t  be  proceeded  against  under  any 
section,  that  1  know  of,  ex'^cpt  that  as  to  five  tasks. 

Q.  7772.  Supposing  he  had  left  ''  incomplete  "  his  work  ?  I 
think  that  is  the  expression  ? — A.  Then  he  could  not  have  per- 
formed his  five  tasks. 

Q.  7773.  Is  it  specified  that  in  any  case  in  which  an  employer 
proceeds  against  an  immigrant  for  not  performing  five  tasks  he 
could  not  proceed  against  him  for  "leaving  incomplete''  work 
whicb  he  had  been  ordered  to  do  ? — A  You  mean  if  the  work  is 
lefk  unfinished  or  unsatisfactorily  performed  ? 

Q.  7774.  Of  course ;  if  it  were  not,  he  could  not  proceed  under 
the  five  tasks'  clause  ? — A.  Certainly  not. 
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g.  BuffjiM.  Q^  777h.  Which  then  do  you  consider  the  best  working  clause^ 
iBt  Nov  1870  that  which  gives  a  proprietor  power  to  proceed  for  not  perform- 
ing five  tasks^  or  that  which  gives  him  po^er  to  proceed  against 
a  man  who  refuses  to  complete  and  satisfactorily  finish  unsatis- 
factory work,  that  is  to  say,  supposing  he  has  no  reasonable 
cause  for  refusing  to  do  so  ? — A.  That  for  not  completing  five 
tasks.     It  is  the  most  comprehensive,  legally. 

Q.  7776.  I  am  not  putting  so  much  a  legal  question  as  a  prac- 
tical one.  Which  do  you  consider  the  best  working  clause  ?  Here 
are  two  clauses  which  cover  the  same  ground,  which  give  an  em- 
ployer two  remedies  for  the  same  ofifence.  Which  do  you  find  it 
easiest  to  adjudicate  under  ? — A.  That  for  performing  a  less  num- 
ber than  five  tasks  is  the  least  oppressive.  You  will  notice  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  planter  to  take  note  of  the  value  of  the  work  which 
has  been  left  incomplete.  The  object  of  that,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
that  if  the  labourer  be  brought  up  for  not  performing  five  tasks, 
that  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Magistrate  in 
estimating  the  number  of  tasks  which  he  has  performed.  I  think 
the  most  liberal  way  of  proceeding  against  an  immigrant  is  for 
performing  a  less  number  than  five  tasks. 

Q.  7777.  The  most  liberal  way  of  proceeding  as  regards  the 
immigrant  ? — A.  It  is  the  least  oppressive  way.  It  would  let  in 
the  evidence,  what  part  of  the  work  had  been  left  incomplete. 
The  man  might  plead  that  he  had  performed  six  tasks ;  but  three 
of  them  might  be  such  as  could  not  be  taken  over.  Three 
tasks  would  then  remain ;  and  the  question  would  then  be,  whe- 
ther the  three  unfinished  would  not  make  up  two  complete  tasks 
so  as  to  exculpate  him  from  punishment  for  not  performing  five 
tasks.     I  do  not  know  if  I  make  myself  understood. 

Q.  7778.  Yes,  I  think  so.  As  to  the  construction  of  the  law, 
—you  would  not  consider  that  if  a  man  who  had  been  set  to  do  a 
certain  number  of  tasks  in  the  week  had  only  done  two-tbirds  of 
the  number,  he  had  left  ^'  work  "  unfinished  under  the  terms  of  the 
llth  section  ? — A.  No.  I  should  consider  he  had  performed  a  less 
number  of  tasks  than  five, — assuming  that  the  work  he  had  per- 
formed was  completed.  It  would  have  this  efi^ect.  The  planter 
is  authorised  to  withhold  payment  of  wages  in  case  of  insufficient 
or  unsatisfactory  work,  when  the  work  is  unsatisfactorily  per- 
formed ;  but  if  the  labourer  perform  a  less  number  than  five  tasks 
he  is  bound  to  pay  for  such  less  number,  although  he  may  pun- 
ish the  labourer  for  not  performing  the  full  number  of  tasks. 
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Q.  7779.  The  President— Then  you*  think   the  employer  can     ^^ug^. 
withhold  the  labourers  pay^  and   also  punish  him  for  not  having  1st  N07. 1870 
done  the  work  ? — A.  Satisfactorily, 

Q.  7780.  For  not  having  completed  the  work?— A.  That 
involves  time.  He  cannot  bring  a  complaint  immediately ;  a 
reasonable  time  must  elapse.  He  must  have  ordered  the  immi- 
grant to  return  to  his  work  and  to  complete  it  satisfactorily.  It 
is  a  cause  of  complaint  if  he  does  not   satisfactorily  complete  it. 

Q.  7781.  A  man  had  completed  only  four  tasks  on  Saturday 
the  planter  had  the  fifth  performed  by  other  people,  paid  the  man 
for  the  four  tasks  he  had  done,  and  then  brings  him  up  for  pun- 
ishment for  not  performing  the  fifth  ? — A.  Yes;  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  less  number  than  five ;  that  is  the  amount  assigned. 

Q.  7782.  Mr.  Mitchell — Arc  women  often  summoned  for  not 
completing  five  tasks  ? — A.  Very  frequently.  Of  course,  you 
refer  to  Indian  women. 

Mr.  Mitchell — Yes. 

Q.  7783.  Sir  George  Young — ^What  is  your  scale  of  proportion 
between  fines  and  imprisonments  in  the  cases  in  which  labourers^ 
Coolie  immigrants,  are  concerned? — A.  That  is  settled  by  the  Act 
— you  mean  what  discretion  is  used. 

Q.  7784.  There  is  considerable  discretion,  I  suppose? — A 
The  Small  Penalties  Ordinance  fixes  the  amount  of  punishment 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fine.  It  is  copied  from  28  and 
29  Vic.  c.  127.  It  is  a  very  important  statute.  It  has  this 
effect :  It  will  be  noticed  by  the  Commission  that  under  the  Im- 
migration Ordinance  $24<^  or  j£5,  is  the  maximum  amount  of 
penalty,  and  the  maximum  amount  of  imprisonment  is  30  days. 
Under  the  Small  Penalties  Ordinance  a  Magistrate  can  extend 
that  punishment  to  two  months.  That  makes  it  a  very  important 
Ordinance.  Some  Magistrates  in  England  requested  the  opinion 
of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  in  England  through  the  Home 
Secretary  upon  the  construction  of  the  Act.  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  opinion  here.  Sir  Boundell  Palmer  and  Sir  Robert 
Collier  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  in  any  Act  where  the  number 
of  days'  imprisonment  is  limited  to  less  than  thirty,  provided  the 
fine  be  JE5,  the  imprisonment  may  be  extended  to  two  months. 
For  instance  under  the  Petty  Offences  Ordinance  14  days  is 
the  limit  in  number  and  in  many  instances  $10  the  maximum 
fine.     Yet  under  the  Small  Penalties  Act  the  amount  of  impri- 
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H.Huffgint,    BOQmGiit  may  be  extended  to  a  mouthy  although  the  Act  creating 
l8t  No7. 1870  ^h®   offence  limits  the  imprisonment  to   14   days   only.      Hence 
the  importance  of  jthe  Ordinance. 

Q.  7785.  Practically  what  is  your  scale  ?  Supposing  you  in- 
flicted a  fine  of  $10  what  would  be  the  alternative  imprisonment  ? 
A.  $10  is  a  very  heavy  fine;  but  I  should  say  20  days  in  a  case 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  7786.  Supposing  it  was  $2  ? — A.  Seven  days  ;  five  or  seven. — 
If  a  person  is  brought  up  for  not  performing  five  tasks^  there  are 
a  great  number  of  things  to  be  considered.  Supposing  the  person  . 
pleads  guilty,  I  have  always  considered  it  still  necessary  to  take 
evidence.  For  this  reason ;  one  defendant  may  possibly  have 
performed  three  tasks ;  another  defendant  brought  up  for  the 
same  offence  may  not  have  performed  any  task  at  all.  Of  course 
I  make  a  difierence  in  favour  of  the  man  who  had  performed  a 
portion  of  the  work. 

Q.  7787.  The  President — ^Do  you  take  that  evidence  on  oath 
or  merely  take  the  complainant's  statement  ? — A.  If  the  witness 
is  a  Christian  I  swear  him ;  if  he  is  not  I  take  his  testimony 
without  oath.  There  is  another  point  I  have  always  considered 
it  necessary  to  consider.  Suppose  two  defendants;  each  has 
performed  three  tasks,  and  each  has  been  brought  up  for  per- 
forming a  less  number  than  five  tasks.  I  take  evidence  as  to 
whether  each  of  these  parties  had  been  continuously  at  work 
during  reasonable  hours  of  labour,  or  whether  he  had  absented 
himself  for  one  or  three  days.  I  make  a  difference  in  that  also 
with  regard  to  the  fine,  dealing  with  each  case  on  its  own  merits, 

Q.  7788.  Sir  George  Young — Are  you  able  pretty  well  to 
judge  from  experience,  when  a  task  is  described,  whether  it  is 
such  as  a  man  can  do,  or  have  you  to  depend  in  each.case  on 
the  evidence  produced  ? — A.  Except  from  the  appearance  of  the 
defendant,  I  have  no  other  evidence  to  contradict  any  testimony 
that  may  be  produced ;  unless  the  defendant  chooses  to  call  evi- 
dence that  he  is  recently  out  of  hospital,  or  that  he  has  had  fever, 
not  in  hospit'.il,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  7789.  But  are  you  able  to  judge  from  your  own  personal 
knowledge  whether  the  work  as  described  which  is  given  a  man 
to  do  is  more  than  he  could  do  ? — A.  I  have  no  means. 

Q.  7790.  You  could  not  judge,  from"  your  experience  in  the 
counirjr  ? — A.  Jt  is  frecjuentl^  i^  defence,    When  it  is  made  a 
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defence  I  cross-examine  the  parlies   vho  bring  the  complaint  on     ^-  Bvggint. 
that    point.     I    could    not    make    myself    a  judge   of    work.  1st  No?.  1870 
I     think    now     is     the    time  to     introduce    a    point    which. 
I  am  anxious  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners.     It 
is  with  reference  to  offences  under  the  Immigration  Ordinance 
being  dealt  with  as  criminal  offences^  ^hich  puts  the  labourer  to  a 
very  great  disadvantage,   and   also   the  Magistrates.     Notwith- 
standing  the  onus  probandi  is  on  the  defendant  in   very  many 
instances,  as  the  Commissioners  are  aware,  he  has  not  the  povier 
of  giving  evidence  himself;  nor,  being  a  criminal  case,  is  it  com- 
petent for  the  Magistrate  to  make  any  inquiry  of  the  defendant 
in   order  to  clear  up   any   ambiguous  testimony  which  may  be 
before  him.     Now,  regard  being  had  to  such  cases  as  these  being 
merely   for  breach  of  contract,  treating  the  defendant  as  a  cri- 
minal,  I   submit,   is   unsuitable.     A  civil  proceeding  as  contra- 
distinguished from  a  criminal  proceeding  was  defined  in  the  case 
of  Cattlow  V.  Iresouj  reported  .in  the  27th  Law  Journal  Reportt, 
Magisterial  Cases ^   167.     This  was  a   proceeding  against  a  de- 
fendant for  a  breach  of  the  Game  Laws,  that  is  to  say,  for  using 
snares  for  game  without  having  a  certificate.     The  information  was 
laid  under  I   and   2.,  Will.   IV.,  and   upon  convictiou  the  de- 
fendant, in  default  of  payment  of  a  fine,  was  condemned  to  be 
imprisoned  and  kept  tohard  labour.     The  judges  held  unanimously 
that  the  defendant  was  not  a.competent  witness,  and  they  relied  ou 
the  fact  that  the  defendant  was  liable  to  hard  labour  in  default 
of  payment    of   the  fine.     Upon  these  and  other  grounds  I  hold 
that  the  defendant  under  the  Immigration  Ordinance  is  a  criminal 
and  not  a  competent  witness ;  although,  as  the  Commissioners 
are  aware^  the  onus  probandi  is  placed  upon  him   in  very  many 
instances. 

Q.  7791.  Have  you  any  difficulties  in  your  Court  with  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  evidence,  or  do  you  think  you  overcome 
them  ? — A.  Sometimes  there  is  a  dialect  which  is  not  understood 
by  the  interpreter,  but  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting 
a  by-stander  to  interpret.  1  allude  to  the  difference  between  the 
Bengal  and  the  Calcutta  labourers. 

Q.  7792.  Mr.  Mitchell* — Do  many  immigrants  here  speak 
Bengali  ? — A.  Not  many ;  in  fact  it.  is  a  rare  thing  when  it  is 
necessary  to  send  for  some  one  else  except  the  interpreter  of  the 
Court  to  explain. 

Q.  7793.  The  President — What  salary  does  your  interpreter 
get  ? — A.  $15  a  month;  £37 10  a  year.     They  are  generally  per. 
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n.Hu^gim.   sons  who  have  come  here  as  indentured  laborers,  and  whose  long 
iBtNoT.  1870  residence  has  enabled  them  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  and  to  offer  themselves  as  interpreters. 

Q.  7794.  Do  you  think  the  salary  sufficient  to  obtain  the  ser- 
vices of  competent  persons  ? — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  7795.  Mr.  Mitchell — Have  you  any  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  different  dialects  bpoken  by  the  Chinese  ? — A.  I  have  very 
few  Chinese  cases  indeed  in  comparison;  certainly  with  the 
others  occasionally  I  have  had  some  difficulty. 

Q.  7796.  The  President — How  do  you  swear  the  Hindoos  ?— 
A.  I  never  swear  them. 

Q.  7797,  Nor  the  Mahometans  ? — A.  Nor  the  Mahometans. 
The  legal  oath,  I  presume,  would  be  for  them  to  be  sworn  on 
the  Koran.  Whether  that  would  be  sufficiently  binding  on  the 
conscience  of  the  witness  is  another  question*  But,  not  swear- 
ing them,  do  you  consider  their  evidence  of  the  same  value  as 
that  given  by  a  person  on  oath  ? — A.  With  the  exception  of 
kissing  the  book  I  go  through  the  form  of  the  oath  in  each 
case. 

Q.  7798.  But  not  with  the  four  concluding  words  ? — A.  No ; 
as  they  are  not  Christians,  I  think  it  a  burlesque  almost  to  swear 
them  on  the  Evangelists. 

Q.  7799.  And  consequently  you  give  their  evidence  the  same 
weight  ? — A.  The  same  weight. 

Q.  7800.  When  immigrants  bring  cases  before  you  they  are 
brought  in  a  very  crude,  incomplete  state,  I  suppose  ? — A.  The 
complaints  brought  by  them  are  generally  against  each  other 
rather  than  against  the  proprietor. 

Q.  7801.  But  whether  against  the  proprietor  or  not  ? — A. 
They  are  always  put  in  form. 

Q.  7802.  By  whom  ? — A.  By  the  clerk,  under  my  direction.  For 
instance,  if  a  case  ought  to  be  in  the  form  of  an  action  of  trover 
suitable  words  are  ordered — merely  for  the  purpose  of  review, 
in  the  event  of  there  being  a  review  case ;  for  no  other  purpose* 

Q.  7803.  Do  they  often  bring  witnesses  with  them  ? — A. 
Frequently ;  invariably. 

Ql  7804.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  them  sammonses 
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gratuitously  ? — ^A.  Oh  I  frequently ;  in  cases^  for  instance^  of  -R  Sugft^ 
larceny.  No  one  is  obliged  to  pay  for  a  summons  in  a  case  of  ist  Nor.  1870 
larceny ;  it  is  not  considered  a  personal  matter.  Search  war- 
rants too  and  things  oi  that  kind  are  always  granted  gratuitously. 
That  is  when  application  is  made  to  me.  They  may  possibly  have 
applied  to  the  clerk  and  have  paid  for  a  search  warrant;  but 
whenever  application  is  made  to  me  for  a  warrant  or  summons 
which  affects  the  public  at  large^  not  a  personal  matter^  sum- 
monses are  ordered  to  be  given  gratuitously. 

Q.  7805.  Have  you  ever  on  a  charge  brought  by  a  Coolie 
against  a  Manager  or  Overseer  given  a  summons  gratis  7 — ^A. 
In  cases  of  non-payment  of  wages  of  course  I  have  no  juris- 
diction^ but^  with  a  view  of  giving  the  Manager^  as  I  did  very 
recently  upon  one  or  two  occasions^  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
matter  and  to  pay  what  wages  may  be  found  due^  I  have  given  sum- 
monses gratuitously  and  have  gone  into  the  cases ;  merely  with  a 
view  of  amicably  deciding  the  dispute  in  respect  to  wages  between 
the  parties.  I  did  so  in  two  instances  very  recently.  In  one 
case  two  of  the  complainants  established  their  right  to  addi- 
tional wages^  and  the  Manager  of  the  Estate  consented  to  pay 
them.  In  fact,  one  of  them  was  paid  in  Court,  then  and  there, 
the  difference.  It  only  shows  the  necessity  of  a  summary  remedy 
for  the  recovery  of  unpaid  wages ;  because  sometimes  when  they 
are  not  paid  it  is  no  fault  of  the  manager  or  overseer,  but  of 
some  oversight. 

QL  7806.  Were  those  cases  from  the  same  plantation? — A.  I 
think  the  same  plantation. 

Q.  7807.  Will  you  mention  it  ? — A.  Anna  Regina.  One 
woman  established  her  right  to  4s. ;  if  I  recollect  correctly  she 
had. received  2s.  or  3s.  In  the  pay  list  the  amount  of  4s.  had 
been  entered  as  paid  to  '^  self.''  On  a  little  examination  of  the 
Manager  it  turned  out  that  the  payment  was  not  exactly  to 
"  self.''  The  money  was  paid  through  the  hands  of  a  driver, 
who  dropped  one  of  the  shillings,  possibly  into  his  own  pockety 
and  he  undertook  that  the  woman  should,  be  paid  the  residue. 
In  the  other  case  there  were  two  parties  on  the  same  estate  of 
the  same  name,  and  the  two  guilders  which  ought  to  have  gone 
to  one  woman  had  gone  to  another  woman  of  the  same  name. 
The  Manager  was  so  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of  the  woman's 
statement  that  he  paid  the  money  then  and  there  in  Court. 

Q.  7808.  Was  he  aware  when  he  did  so  that  you  had  no  power 

»2 
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B.  Hu00iiM*    to  compel  him  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  so.     Of  course,  if  he  had 
1st  Not.  1870  refused  to  pay  it  I  should  hRve  explained  to  the  party  that  I  was 
very  sorry  I  could  not  go  any  further  in  the  case. 

Q.  7809.  The  President — These  are  very  simple  cases.  Have 
you  ever  had  a  case  in  which  the  Manager  contended  that  the 
money  had  been  stopped  ? — A.  Merely  for  incomplete  work,  or 
work  unsatisfactorily  performed.  He  is  entitled  by  law  to  with- 
hold payment  of  wages  where  work  *  has  been  unsatisfactorily  or 
incompletely  performed. 

Q.  7810.  But  he  has  to  go  through  a  process  before  he  can 
stop  it? — A.  To  asccrtftin  the  value  of  the  \f  ork  actually  performed. 

Q.  7811.  And  make  another  person  complete  it? — A.  But  in 
the  first  place  he  is  authorised  by  law  to  btop  payment  for  work 
unsatisfactorily  performed  until  it  is  satisfactorily  performed. 
Then  the  Ordinance,  if  I  read  it  correctly,  compels  him  by  himself 
personally  or  by  some  person  authorised  by  him  to  investigate 
the  work  and  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  wdrk  actually  perform- 
ed. But  he  is  authorised  to  withhold  payment  until  the  work 
has  been  satisfactorily  performed.  There  is  a  provision  in  the 
11th  clause  : — "  Provided  always,  that  in  every  case  of  an  incom- 
pleteness or  badness  of  work,  it  s^hall  be  the  duty  of  the  manager 
or  any  overseer  duly  authorised  by  him,  to  ascertain  by  personal 
inspection  whether  such  work  was  in  fact  left  unfinished,  or  not 
properly  performed,  and  ^uch  manager  or  overseer  shall  further 
note  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  judgment  the  actual  value 
of  such  bad  or  unfinished  work ;  and  such  manager  shall  there- 
upon forthwith  call  upon  the  immigrant,  who  so  performed  such 
bad  or  unfinished  work,  to  complete  and  satisfactorily  finish  such 
work  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  and  if  such  work  be 
not  so  completed  and  finished  by  such  time  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
such  manager  to  cause  it  to  be  so  completed  and  finished  by  some 
other  labourer  or  labourers,  and  in  any  such  last  mentioned  case 
the  immigrant  who  so  left  such  work  badly  performed  or  incom- 
plete, shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  payment  for  such  bad 
or  unfinished  work."  Therefore  he  is  entitled  to  withhold  the 
wa^es  in  the  meantime  and  not  to  pay  them  until  the  work  be 
satisfactorily  completed. 

Q.  7812.  Do  you  mean  to  withhold  the  whole  wages  ? — ^A. 
The  whole  wages  with  respect  to  any  tasks  which  have  been  con- 
sidered incomplete. 
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Q.  7813.  The  whole  wages  or  only  as   much  as  would  pay  for    B^mt^ffint. 
the  work   which  was   left  incomplete  ? — A.  Well,  suppose   five  Ut  Not.  1870 
tasks  are  complained  of;  I  hold  he  would  be  entitled  to  withhold 
the  whole  pay. 

Q.  7814.  But  suppose  there  are  four  complete  ? — A.  Then  for 
those  foor  he  must  pay.  It  is  only  with  respect  to  the  tasks 
left  incomplete  that  he  is  authorised  to  withhold  payment.  The 
anomaly  ia  the  proviso  is  that  the  planter  is  the  judge  in 
his  own  case ;  it  is  for  him  to  say  whether  the  work  has  been 
unsatisfactorily  performed,  and  it  is  a  very  vague  expression. 

Q.  7815.  But  is  not  the  clause,  "  It  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
Manager  to  cause  it  to  be  so  completed^'  ? — A.  After  the 
expiration  of  a  reasonable  time.  The  labourer  who  has  made 
default  in  completing  his  work  satisfactorily  must  be  first  allowed 
a  reasonable  time  to  complete  it.  Therefore  the  complaint  for 
incompleteness  cannot  be  immediately  brought.  It  cannot  he 
brought  at  the  end  of  the  same  week,  but  perhaps. iu  the  follow- 
ing week,  after  a  reasonable  time  had  elapsed. 

Q,  7816.  And  the  work  been  finished  bv  some  other  labourer?  ^ 
— A.  After  he  has  refused      It  is  not  competent  for  the  Mana- 
ger to  order  it  to  be  finished  by  somebody  else  until  the  time  for 
completing  it  by  the  labourer  has  expired. 

Q.  7817.  That  expired  on  Saturday? — A.  No,  he  must  give 
a  reasonable  time  after. 

Q.  7818.  How  long  might  that  be  taken  1o  be  ?— A.  We  will 
suppose  a  person  is  brought  up  for  performing  a  less  number 
than  five  tasks.  It  is  in  evidence  that  on  the  Monday  or  Tues- 
day of  that  W3ek  he  had  bevn  employed  completing  work  which 
was  complained  of  as  being  uiihatisfactoriiy  performed  the  week 
previously.  That  would  be  taken  into  cou^>ideration  as  reasona- 
ble cause  and  would  be  accepted,  why  he  had  not  time  sufficient 
to  perform  his  five  tasks  for  that  week. 

Q.  7819.  You  mentioned  in  the  letter  you  sent  to  our  Secre- 
tary that  you  wished  to  offer  some  remarks  ? — A.  It  was  with 
reference  merely  lo  the  recovery  of  wages. 

Q.  7820,  Sir  George  Young — Is  there  any  othpr  point  you 
would  wish  to  call  our  attention  lo  ? — A.  None,  that  I  have 
not  been  examined  upon  alrendy. 

Q,  7821.  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  have  any  idea  or  whi^t 
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B,Mm^.  proportion,  speaking  in  the  most  general  terms,  of  the  immigrants 
lit  Not.  1870  do  actually  earn  Ss.  a  week? — A.  I  had  the  matter  nnder  my 
consideration  recently ;  I  think  that  about  from  eight  to  ten  per 
cent.,  or  so,  on  each  estate  may  be  found  capable  of  performing 
six,  seven,  or  eight  tasks.  Bat  I  do  not  think  the  others  are 
capable  of  performing  five  tasks.  When  I  say  '^  capable  of  per- 
forming five,^'  I  mean  that  they  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  regularly 
perform  five. 

Q.  7822.  You  think  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  per  cent  ? — 
A.  No.  I  wish  to  notice  that,  whether  from  leniency  or  whatever 
else  it  may  be,  they  are  never  brought  up.  A  planter  is  never 
very  strict  upon  an  immigrant  for  not  performing  his  five  tasks. 
I  do  not  suppose  twenty  per  cent,  of  those  who  do  not  perform  a  less 
number  than  five  tasks,  are  really  brought  before  the  magistrates. 

Q.  7823.  Taking  whatever  the  numbers  may  bd,  should  you, 
speaking  not  as  a  lawyer  but  a  jurist,  if  I  may  so  say,  think 
that  is  a  proper  condition  for  the  law  to  be  in,  practically 
to  leave  a  majority  or  large  proportion  of  the  population  sub- 
ject to  a  sort  of  discretion  of  the  employer,  so  that  he  at  any  time 
can  bring  them  up  7 — A.  I  should  say  not.  Moreover  they  are  to 
perform  five  tasks  ;  but  the  manager  or  proprietor  of  the  estate  is 
the  person  who  fixes  the  extent  of  those  tasks.  The  tasks  on  one 
estate  are  generally  not  found  to  be  the  same  as  the  tasks  on  ano- 
ther. How  they  can  be  reconciled  is  always  a  difficulty  which  a 
magistrate  has  to  contend  with. 

Q.  7824.  Would  you  not  say  they  could  be  reconciled  by 
taking  5s.  worth  of  work  as  the  standard  of  the  tasks  ? — A.  But 
the  price  is  fixed  by  the  manager  also. 

QL,  7825.  But  that  is  not  conclusive  upon  you  as  magistrate  ? 
You  are  not  bound  to  take  the  manager's  five  shillings^  worth  ? — 
You  would  inquire  whether  it  was  really  five  shillings'  worth  ? — ^A. 
The  only  means  of  incjuiriug  is  whether  the  same  work  would  be 
performed  by  unindentured  labourers  for  the  same  money.  I 
have  no  other  criterion  upon  which  to  come  to  a  conclusion. 

Q.  7826.  If  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  law — ^I 
do  not  wish  to  press  you  to  give  an  opinion  if  you  have  not 
thought  of  it— do  you  think  the  system  could  get  on  without 
that  provision,  or  do  you  consider  it  an  essential  part  of  the 
forced  labour  system  ? — A.  Certainly  without  the  money  value.  My 
impression  is  that  this  Supplemental  Ordinance,  No,  9  of  1868, 
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had  tbe  effect  of  dimimshing  the  wages    of   all  kinds  of  task    s.  Mttn^* 

'^O*-  life  Not.  1870 

Q.  7827.  You  say  you  could  get  on  without  the  money  value^  in 
the  first  place  ? — A.  Yes^  much  better  without  it.  Because 
previously  to  the  passing  of  this  Ordinance  the  tasks  were  guil- 
der tasks ;  but  as  soon  as  this  Ordinance  was  passed  and  became 
known^  those  guilder  tasks  became  shilling  tasks^  while  the 
extent  of  the  task  remained  as  before. — I  am  not  to  be  understood 
to  mean  that  at  present  there  are  no  guilder  tasks,  or  that  there* 
were  not  previously  shilling  tasks.  But  for  a  task  which  a 
person  of  ordinary  physical  capacity  could  perform  in  ten  hours 
or  seven  hours^  respectively!  a  guilder  was  always  expected  and 
paid  previously  to  the  passing  of  this  Ordinance,  which  I  consi- 
der had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  wages  for  a  task — because  it 
has  no  reference  to  day  labour ;  money  valae  merely  refers  to 
task  work — ^reducing  the  tasks  for  which  the  labourer  formerly  got 
a  guilder  to  a  shilling.  Tasks,  of  course,  are  of  all  kinds,  valued 
at  10  cents^  12  cents^  20  cents,  to  a  guilder.  Bat  what  I  wish  to 
convey  is  that  for  the  task  which  a  labourer  of  ordinary  physical 
capacity  could  perform  within  ten  hours  or  seven  hoars,  respect- 
ively, and  for  which  he  was  entitled  to  a  guilder  he  must  now 
be  content  with  a  shilling. 

Q.  7828.  To  return  to  my  question:  Suppose  this  money 
limit  were  removed  from  the  Act — five  shillings'  worth  of  work 
— what  remedy  would  you  leave  to  the  planter  to  ensure  that  a 
man  should  not  be  wilfully  idle  ? — A.  The  Consolidated  Immi- 
gration Ordinance  of  1864  stated  five  tasks,  but  there  was  no 
money  value. 

Q.  7829.  You  would  return  to  that  ? — A.  This  Ordinance  of 
1868  is  the  first  which  gave  a  money  value.  It  amounts  almost 
to  the  same  thing  if  you  take  evidence ;  because  although  it  be  a 
•hilling's  worth  of  work  it  must  be  work  which  an  unindentured 
labourer  would  perform  for  a  shilling. 

Q.  7830.  But  do  you  think  you  could  return  to  that  Ordinance 
and  leave  the  value  of  the  task  undecided,  so  as  to  leave  the 
employer  power  to  enforce  five  tasks  without  saying  what  they 
should  be  ? — A.  As  to  money  value  ? 

Q.  7831.  Which  is  only  a  measure,  after  all,  of  a  task  ? — A 
My  own  impression  is,  that  it  was  intended  that  5s.  at  least 
would  be  the  minimum  amount  which  a  healthy  labourer  should 
earn  in  a  week. 
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Q.  7832.  I  am  now  talking  of  it  as  a  matter  of  legislation  ? 
1ft  Not.  1870 — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  make  any  difference.  I  think 
that  enactment  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  wages  for  task 
work  from  a  guilder  to  a  shilling ;  butleaving  out  the  money  value-^ 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  make  any  difference. — I  stated  that  as 
myimpression^  because  the  obligation  of  the  proprietor  or  planterto 
provide  a  reasonable  quantity  of  work  in  order  to  enable  immi- 
grants to  cam  a  fair  amount  of  wages  is  only  inferential  in  the 
Ordinance ;  there  is  no  express  provision  that  he  should  do  so. 
The  103rd  section  of  the  Consolidated  Ordinance  says  nothing 
whatever  as  to  the  quantity  of  work  he  should  provide. 

Q.  7833.  The  98th  section  deals  with  it^  but  only  in  a  different 
manner,  I  suppose  you  will  say  ?— A.  That  is  impliedly  ;  what 
I  wish  to  convey  is  that  there  is  no  imperative  provision. 

Q,  7834.  The  President — You  have  never  had  any  case 
brought  before  you  either  by  the  Medical  Inspector  of  Hospitals, 
or  the  Immigration  Agent  General  ? — ^A.  None. 

The  President — Mr.  Smith,  have  you  any  questions  ? 

The  Solicitor  General — I  would  ask  Mr.  Huggins  whether 
he  has  found  in  the  districts  he  has  had  charge  of — he  mentioned 
that  he  had  had  charge  of  the  Essequcbo  Islands  District,  and 
I  believe  he  had  also  charge  of  the  West  Coast  District,  for  some 
considerable  time. 

The  Pi  esident — Yes,  he  told  us  so. 

Q.  7835.  The  Solicitor  General — Have  you,  during  the  time 
you  have  been  a  Magistrate,  found  it  has  been  the  practice  that 
persons  have  been  illegally  arrested  and  brought  before  you  ? 
Persons  locked  up  who  ought  to  have  been  summoned  ? — A.  Yes, 
frequently  ;  that  is  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  for  riotous  and 
disoidcrly  conduct. 

Q.  7836.  No ;  I  mean  for  offences  against  the  Immigration 
Law,  breaches  of  contract  ? — A.  No;  I  have  never  known  any, 
except  it  be  for  desertion ;  but  as  I  said  before  I  never  inquire 
where  the  parties  have  been  arrested,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
say  whether  they  have  been  illegally  arrested. 

Q.  7837.  It  has  not  been  the  practice  in  the  districts  you  have 
had  charge  of  that  parties  have  been  illegally  arrested  for  breach 
of  contract  under  the  Immigration  Law  ? — A.  No, 
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Q.  7838.  Mr.  Hoggins  also  said  a  deserter  could  not  be  legally  B.au09h§. 
arrested  after  his  return  to  the  estate,  but  he  believed  the  prac-  ist  Not.  1870 
tice  to  be  otherwise.  I  would  ask  if  this  is  merely  his  impres- 
sion or  whether  he  has  any  instances  to  give  ? — A.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  it.  It  makes  this  diflference  merely,  that  Chinese,  if 
they  have  any  idea  they  are  about  to  be  summoned,  generally 
make  their  escape.  It  is  competent  for  a  planter  to  come  and 
ask  for  a  warrant  to  apprehend  them,  which  of  course  would  be 
granted.     It  merely  makes  that  difference. 

Q.  7839.  Mr.  Huggins  in  answer  to  certain  questions  of  the 
Commissioners  with  reference  to  the  7th  section  of  Ordinance 
9  of  1868  said  he  did  not  think  an  immigrant  had  any  remedy  if, 
not  being  able  to  perform  five  full  tasks,  no  other  work  was  al- 
lotted to  him.  I  would  ask  him  whether  the  114th  section  which 
is  the  last  section,  iu  part  xi.^  I  think,  does  not  provide  one  ? 

Sir  George  Young — I  think  you  asked  whether,  in  case  of  an 
immigrant  not  being  able  to  perform  five  full  tasks,  and  not 
being  allotted  tasks  suitable  to  his  physical  capacity,  he  would  have 
any  remedy  ? — ^A.  I  said  the  case  would  be  dismissed. 

Sir  George  Young — I  was  inquiring  of  Mr.  Huggins  what  his 
proceeding  was  in  giving  advice  to  immigrants  who  came  before 
him  to  complain.  He  said  that  in  such  a  case  as  I  put  he  might 
recommend  them  to  go  to  the  Immigration  Agent  General,  but 
practically  it  would  have  no  result,  because  he  would  in  the  end 
only  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  such  ca^es.  The  Presi- 
dent then  asked  if  it  would  come  under  the  114th  section,  and 
be  said  he  thought  it  nould  not. 

Mr.  Huggins — If  a  labourer  is  brought  up  for  not  performing 
five  tasks  and  if,  for  any  reason  he  is  not  able,  the  law  autho* 
rises  his  dismissal. 

Q.  7840.  The  Solicitor  General— Then  I  would  ask  what 
remedy  an  immigrant  has  as  complainant  ? 

Mr.  Huggins — Well,  I  answered  that  question. 

Q.  7841 .  The  Solicitor  General — That  you  thought  he  had 
none  ? 

Sir  George  Young — I  will  read  you  the  answer ;  it  was  quite 
intelligible  to  us.      (Reads.) 

The  Solicitor  General — Mr.  Huggins  based  his  answer  a  good 
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M.sng0ini.    jgai  upQQ  gectioQ  16&  of  the  Consolidated  Ordinance.     I  was 
lit  Not.  1870  going  to  ask  him  if  he  did  not  read  this  as  having  reference  to 
offences  only. 

Sir  George  Yonng — He  told  ns  that  he  consideretl  a  claim  for 
wages  came  under  this  Ordinance^  or  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  right  to  wages  at  all. 

Q.  7842.  The  Solicitor  General — I  was  going  to  ask  if  there 
would  not  be  a  claim  for  wages  generally  irrespective  of  this 
Ordinance  ? — A.  My  opinion  is  an  immigrant  would  have  no 
remedy.  He  has  none  under  this  Ordinance^  because  after  a 
Magistrate  has  decided  that  the  wages  are  due  he  is  powerless^ 
functus  officio ;  and  he  has  none  under  the  Petty  Debt  Ordinance^ 
simply  because  he  is  precluded  by  the  33rd  section  from  bringing 
his  claim. 

Q.  7843.  I  understood  Mr,  Huggios  to  say  he  represented 
his  reading  of  the  law  to  the  local  Government  in  April  1865. 
I  would  ask  whether  he  received  any  answer? — A.  I  was  asked 
for  my  grounds^  which  I  gave^  but  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having 
received  any  answer.  Certainly  I  never  heard  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  I  may  mention  that  the  Governor>  in  asking  me  for 
my  grounds^  asked  whether  the  immigrant  had  not  his  Common 
Law  remedy ;  but  my  answer  to  the  Governor  was,  that  the 
Common  Law  had  no  reference  to  summary  jurisdiction  at  all. 
In  fact,  the  Common  Law  is  altogether  in  contravention  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 

Q.  7844.  With  reference  to  the  inquiry  at  Richmond  Hill, 
would  the  Commissioners  ask  Mr.  Huggins  if  he  remembers  what 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  was? — A.  The  Governor  expressed 
himself  pleased  at  the  manner  in  which  I  had  disposed  of  the 
case.  I  had  rather  not  refer  any  further  to  that  report  from  re- 
collection. I  am  satisfied  the  Commissioners  will  give  the  So- 
licitor General  an  opportunity  of  perusing  it. 

The  Solicitor  General — I  only  want  to  know  what  the  result 
was. 

Mr.  Huggins — ^The  result  was  that  the  labourers  appeared 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  I  gave,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

Q.  7845.  Mr.  Huggins  referred  to  evidence  as  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  rate  of  wages.  I  would  ask  whether  the  evidence 
f eferred  to  Leguan^  or  to  the  Colony  generally  ? — ^A.  Possibly, 
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to  the  particular  locality  for  aught  I  know ;  but  it  was  taken  on    ^;J^w*m. 
the    evidence  of  planters    and   that    evidence  accompanies  the  Itt  Not»  1870 
report. 

The  Solicitor  General — Perhaps  the  Commissioners  would  ask 
if  in  that  locality  there  are  not  few  estates  in  cultivation^  and  a 
number  of  villages. 

Q.  7846.  Sir  George  Young — Is  that  so  in  Leguan  ? 

Q.  7847.  The  Solicitor  General— About  Richmond  Hill  ?— A. 
Possibly  there  may  be  more  in  proportion  than  elsewhere;  I  can- 
not say  whether  there  are  or  are  not.  I  presume  what  you 
wish  to  ascertain  is  whether  there  are  not  a  greater  number  of 
nnindentured  laborers. 

The  Solicitor  General — At  that  time  in  that  locality. 

Sir  George  Young — At  that  particular  time^  in  which  this 
inquiry  took  place  ? 

Mr.  Huggins— About  two  or  three  years  ago  ? 

Sir  George  Young — As  distinguished  from  the  previous  time^ 
is  that  what  you  mean^  Mr.  Smith  p 

The  Solicitor  General — Yes, 

Q.  7848.  Sir  George  Young — Can  you  tell  whether  uninden* 
tured  labourers  have  increased  in  numbers  in  Leguan  of  late 
years  ? — A.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  1 849.  The  Solicitor-General — I  would  ask  whether  a  num- 
ber of  estates  have  not  gone  out  of  cultivation  ? — A.  Yes ;  but 
no  doubt  the  nnindentured  labourers  found  their  way  elsewhere, 
where  they  could  get  employmetit. 

Q.  7850.  In  answer  to  Sir  George  Young  as  to  immigrants 
going  up  to  town  without  being  provided  with  a  pass,  Mr.  Hug- 
gins  said  they  would  be  liable  to  arrest.  I  would  like  the  Com- 
missioners to  ask  whether  he  means  liable  as  a  matter  of  fact  or 
liable  under  the  law. 

Sir  George  Young— I  understood  him  to  say  under  the  law. 

The  Solicitor  General — His  answer  was  that  it  depended  whe- 
ther they  were  worthy  of  belief^  or  rather  whether  they  were 
believed  or  not. 

Toil.  II.  aal 
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n.  Bufains»        Mr.  Huggins — The  law  enables  them  to  absent  themselves  for 
lit  Nov.  1870  the  purpose  of  making  complaints  either  to  the  Stipendiary  Ma- 
gistrate or  to  the  Agent  General ;   but  whether  policemen  meet- 
ing them  on  the  way  would  believe  them  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

The  Solicitor  General — I  understand  that  if  a  man  is  really 
going  to  complain  he  is  not  liable  by  the  law  ? — A.  He  is  not 
liable  by  the  law,  because  it  is  taken  as  a  reasonable  cause  for 
absenting  himself,  if  he  has  gone  to  make  a  complaint  either  to 
the  Agent  General  or  to  the' Stipendiary  Magistrate. 

Q.  7851.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Huggins  said  that 
frequently  complaints  were  brought  against  women  for  not  per- 
forming five  tasks.  I  wish  the  Commissioners  to  ask  Mr« 
Huggins  whether  he  has  ever  found  any  disposition  in  the  dis- 
tricts he  has  been  iu  to  oblige  women  pregnant  or  nursing  to 
perform  labour  ? — A.  No  ;  I  do  not  recollect  any  case.  It  is  a 
N  frequent  defence,  but  in  such  cases  I  generally  refer  them  to  the 

medical  attendant  of  the  hospital  for  report. 

Q.  7852.  The  President—  Do  you  adjourn  the  case  ? — A. 
Adjourn  the  case. 

Q.  7853.  And  summon  the  medical  man  as  a  witness? — 
A.  I  generally  refer  them  to  the  medical  man.  There  is  very 
great  difficulty  in  getting  him  in  Court  as  a  witness;  he  has 
always  so  much  to  do  in  the  hospital ;  but  I  take  evidence  as 
to  his  opinion. 

Q.  7854.  How  do  you  get  that? — A.  Well,  sometimes  from 
the  sick  nur-ic  who  may  have  been  present  when  the  examination 
may  have  taken  place.  I  satisfy  myself,  as  well  as  it  is  possible 
to  do,  that  he  has  really  expressed  an  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other  before  I  i)rocced  with  the  case.  It  is  sometimes  held  that 
in  the  early  siagcs  of  pregnancy  a  woman  is  capable  of  working. 

Q.  7855.  The  Solicitor-General — If  the  Commissioners  would 
allow  me,  I  should  like  to  put  the  question  in  this  form  :  Whether 
pregnancy,  or  the  fact  that  a  woman  is  nursing,  is  not  a  reason- 
able cause  for  not  working,  %uihin  the  meaning  ol  the  Ordi- 
nance?— A.  Certainly;  it  is  accepted  as  reasonable  cause. 

Q.  7856.  A!id  as  such  provided  for  by  the  law  T — A.  It  depends 
on  the  age  of  the  child,  of  course.  A  child  that  may  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  sick  nurse  in  the  hospital,  and  one  that  is  unable 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  sick  nnrse^  are  diflereut^ 
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Q.  7857.  It  is  within  the  Magistrates's  discretion  ? — A.  Yes ;    ^  s^giM, 
but  it  is  always  accepted  as  reasouable  cause  for  not  performing  latNoy.  1870 
the  tasks. 

The  Solicitor  (General — Mr.  Huggins  expressed  an  opinion  to 
the  Commissioners  that  it  was  unsuitable  to  treat  defendants  in 
the  light  of  criminals.  Perhaps  the  Commissioners  would  ask 
him  in  what  way  they  should  be  treated — if  they  were  in  the 
same  position  as  servants  under  the  Home  Law — I  would  ask 
first  in  what  way.  He  told  us  he  considered  it  unsuitable  to 
treat  defendants  brought  up  for  breaches  of  the  Immigration 
Laws  as  Criminals.  Then,  I  ask  in  what  way  he  would  consider 
it  best  to  treat  them  ? 

Sir  George  Young — Mr.  Huggins  answered  that;  he  said  he 
would  consider  it  as  a  breach  of  contract.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  put  questions  over  again. 

The  Solicitor  General — As  a  breach  of  contract  which  would 
not  entail  imprisonment  ? 

Sir  George  Young — Which  would  not  ordinarily  entail  impris- 
onment with  hard  labour. 

Q,  7858.  The  Solicitor  General — Or  imprisonment  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Huggins — No ;  my  objection  is  not  so  much  to  the  im- 
prisonment. My  impression  is  that  in  any  subsequent  Ordinance 
which  might  be  passed,  it  should  be  declared  that  the  defendant  in 
any  case  under  the  Ordinance  should  be  a  competent  witness^  any 
law  or  practice  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  That  would 
leave  the  punishment  as  it  is  now.  The  anomaly  I  desire  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  is  that  the  person  upon 
whom  the  onus  prubandi  lies  is  unable  to  give  any  information, 
tilthough  there  may  bo  ambiguous  testimony  in  evidence.  The 
President  no  doubt  will  recollect  that  it  is  not  very  long  since 
that  in  civil  cases  the  parties  to  an  action  were  excluded  ;  now 
they  are  admitted  ;  but  there  was  not  the  anomaly  that  they  ad- 
mitted the  plaintitf,  not  the  defendant,  Htire  we  have  the  com- 
plainant admitted,  but  the  defendant's  evidence  is  sealed, 

Q.  7859.  The  Solicitor  General — I  understood  Mr.  Huggins 
to  state  that  he  considered  that  only  ten  per  cent  oi  the  labourers 
on  estates  performed  five  tasks? — A.  I  said,  only  ten  per  ceut 
that  are  able  to  perform  more— six,  seven^  or  eight, 
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M.mi^g^'         Q,  7860.  Do  you   mean   that  90  per   cent,    only  are  able  to 
lit  Not  1870  perform    five    tasks   during  the    week? — A.  I  should  say  so.     I 
think  you  would  find  that  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  planters. 

Q,  7861.  Ninety  per  cent  ? — A.  I  think  so.  I  also  added 
that  they  are  not  brought  up ;  not,  perhaps,  20  per  cent,  are 
brought  up.     They  are  leniently  dealt  with  in  that  particular. 

■ 

Ck  7862.  Only  90  per  cent,  are  able  to  earn  5s.  ? — A.  More 
than  5s. 

The  Solicitor  General — Well,  then,  Mr.  Huggins  said  the 
effect  of  Ordinance  9  of  1868  was  that  the  work  which  formerly 
coat  a  guilder  was  done  for  Is.  I  should  like  to  know  his  rea- 
sons for  saying  that. 

Sir  George  Young — I  think  you  rather  misunderstand  our 
object  in  putting  these  questions,  which  is  not  that  you  should 
cross-examine  Mr.  Huggins  throughout  upon  his  eyidence,  or 
repeat  questions  which  have  been  fully  answered  already. 

The  Solicitor  General — I  merely  wanted  to  ask  his  reasons 
for  holding  that  opinion. 

Sir  George  Young — I  think  you  might  trust  us,  if  we  find  it 
necessary,  to  discorer  the  grounds  of  his  opinion.  If  you  see 
any  point  upon  which  you  can  assist  us  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  working  of  the  system,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
your  assistance,  but  we  do  not  want  to  spend  time  in  cross* 
examining  Mr.  Huggins  upon  his  answers  in  matters  of  opinion. 

The  Solicitor  General — ^Well,  if  the  Commission  think  it  is 
not  a  proper  question  to  be  put 

4 

'  The  President — We  do  not  say  it  is  not  a  proper  question  to 
put ;  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  question.  The  matter  has  been 
made  quite  clear  to  us.  without  asking  further  questions  on  the 
subject. 

The  Solicitor  General — Perhaps  the  Commission  would  ask 
Mr.  Huggins  if,  during  the  time  he  has  been  a  Magistrate  in  the 
Colony,  he  has  met  with  any  attempt  at  intimidation  on  the  part 
of  the  planting  body, — if  they  think  that  a  proper  question  ?— - 
A.  Ko,  never.  I  have  seen  some  letters,  abusive  letters,  from 
time  to  time,  with  respect  to  my  decisions ;  but^  of  course^  they 
have  had  very  little  effect  upon  zne, 
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Q.  7863.  The  President — You  have  received  abusive  letters  ? —    ^  ^'90*^ 
A.  I  have  aeea  them.  Ut  Not.  iWTO 

« 

Q.  7B64.  You  have  not  received  them  ^hen  ? — A.  Not  re- 
ceived them ;  they  were  more  for  the  information  of  the  publio 
than  for  my  eye. 

Q.  7865.  In  the  public  papers ? — A.  Yes;  with  respect  to  my 
decisions. 

Q.  7866.  The  Solicitor  General — Or  on  the  part  of  the  Local 
Oovernment? — A.  Certainly  not. 

The  Solicitor  General — ^I  hope  the  Commissioners  will  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  all  or  some  of  the  papers  that  were 
sent  in  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  law  by  Mr. 
Huggins.  I  understand  the  Commissioners  will  refer  to  those 
papers. 

Sir  George  Young — ^I  think  we  have  the  papers  already;  cer- 
tainly you  shall  see  them. 

t 

Q.  7867.  The  President — I  suppose  you  can  stand  a  plaintiff 
or  defendant  crying  out  in  Courts  '*  I  appeal ;  your  decision  is 
unjust/'  without  considering  it  is  an  insult  ? — A.  I  certainly 
court  it^  if  he  desires  to  appeal. 

Q.  7868.  You  can  allow  a  person  to  call  it  out  without  consi- 
dering he  wilfully  insults  you  ? — A.  Certainly^  it  is  a  right. 

Q.  7869.  Not  to  call  it  out?— A.  The  law  requires  that  he 
shall  give  notice. 

Q.  7870.  Yes^  but  there  are  a  great  many  ways  of  giving 
notice? — A.  Well^  the  party  who  loses  his  case  is  not  generally 
considered  very  polite  on  the  occasion. 

Q.  7871.  And  you  do  not  very  much  care  what  he  says? — 
A.  I  do  not  care  what  he  says. 

The  President — Have  you  any  question,  Mr.  Carbery  ? 

Mr.  Carbery — I  would  merely  ask  who  takes  the  evidence  in 
Mr.  Huggins*  Court  ?— A.  Myself. 

Q.  7872.  Sir  George  Young— Pid  you  say  takes  it  down  ?— 
A.  Myselfi  in  all  cases. 
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:jr. irii^^MM.         Q,  7873.  Mr.    Carbery — Would    Mr.  Huggina    recommend 
M  Not.  1870  ^^^   appointment  of  a   reporter  to  his  Court  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  down   the    evidence— a  reporter   or  clerk  ? — ^A.  I  shall 
have  no  objection  that  a  reporter  should  be  in  Court. 

Mr.  Carbery — I  mean  a  shorthand-writer  to  take  down  the 
evidence, 

Q.  7874.  Sir  George  Young — Would  you  consider  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  record  clerk  in  vour  Court,  to  take  an  official  record 
of,  the  evidence,  an  improvement  ? — A.  I  think  not ;  I  give  a 
very  patient  inquiry  to  every  case  that  is  brought  before  me, 

Q.  7875.  And  you  think  you  are  not  overburdened  in  hearing 
the  case,  by  having  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  it^  and  at  the  same 
time  to  take  official  minutes  of  the  evidence, — or  do  you  find  those 
two  occupations  more  than  you  can  manage  ? — A.  I  think  not ; 
although  the  cases  are  on  the  increase.  I  think  1  can  get 
through  the  cases  in  a  day  very  fairly,  listening  to  each  witness 
and  flaking  down  the  whole  of  his  evidence.  I  keep  a  minute 
book  of  evidence ;  besides  the  record  book  of  the  district  I 
keep  a  minute  book  of  the  evidence  in  each  case.  For  instance, 
a  case  might  be  brought  up  this  week  which  might  have  reference 
to  a  case  decided  two  or  three  weeks  before.  I  can  turn  in  a 
very  few  minutes  to  the  evidence  in  the  previous  case,  and  call 
the  recollection  of  the  witness  to  what  he  had  said  in  that  case. 
I  find  it  of  the  greatest  possible  use. 

.  Q.  7876.  Mr.  Carbery — What  is  Mr.  Huggins'  practice  with 
regard  to  furnishing  parties  desirous  of  appealing  from  his  deci- 
sions with  copies  of  evidence  ? — A.  I  hold  that  he  is  not  entitled 
to  a  copy  as  of  right ;  but  if  he  tells  me  it  is  his  intention  to  appeal 
it  is  never  denied  him.  In  fact,  an  appeal  is  always  facilitated 
in  every  .possible  way.  But  I  would  not  grant  a  copy  of  the 
evidence  for  the  gratification  merely  of  curiosity. 

Q.  7877.  Has  Mr.  Huggins  ever  seen  an  officer  of  the  Immi- 
gration Office  in    his   Court  watching   a  case  on  the  part  of  an 
immigrant  ? — A.  Never     When  I  say  never,  I  think  I  do  recol- 
lect the  Agent  General  entering  a  Court  once  that  I  held  on  the 
^  West  Coast,   but  what  was  the   subject  matter  of  the  complaint 

I  have  no  recollection.     That  is  the  only  instance  I  have  any 
recollection  of. 

Q.  7878.  Sir  George  Young — In  what  period  waa  it  that  you 
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were  in  the  West  Coast  district  ?— A.  In  the  year  1864.     I  was    B.BuggUi$. 
seven  mouths  on  the  Guast.  Ist  Nov.  1970 

Q.  7879.  Was  it  an  acting  appointment  or  a  permanent  one? 
— A.  No;  I  was  appointed  to  the  district.  I  was  removed  after- 
wards by  order  of  the  Governor. 

Q.  7880.  Mr.  Carbery — Would  Mr.  Huggins  compel  a  female 
defendant  to  perform  tasks  during  pregnancy  ? — A.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  medical  opinion  whether  she  is  physically  able 
to  perform  her  tasks  without  inconvenience  or  detriment  to  her 
health. 

Q,  7881.  What  is  Mr.  Huggins'  practice  with  respect  to  per- 
sons who  are  brought  to  him  who  appear  to  be  suffering  from 
some  physical  disability  ? — A.  It  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
case, 

Q.  7882,  Mr.  Carbery — ^I  should  like  to  ask  whether  he  sends 
them  to  the  estates'  hospital  ? 

Q.  7883.  Sir  George  Young — Have  you  ever  sent  men  to  tlie 
estates'  hospital  instead  of  trying  their  cases? — A.  It  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  case.  If  it  is  a  case  which  I  cannot 
dismiss^  I  give  judgment  in  it  and  send  him  to  the  hospital  as  a 
person  unfit  to  undergo  the  punishment  which  may  be  awarded. 
He  is  brought  up  when  he  Is  in  a  fit  state  afterwards,  and  a  com-  '  ' 

mitment  is  made  out  for  him.  That  is  only  in  cases  where  I  am 
not  empowered  to  dismiss  the  case  ;  for  instance  desertion.  But 
if  it  is  for  performing  a  less  number  than  five  tasks  the  case  is 
dismissed. 

0.7884.  And  the  man  sent  to  the  Hospital? — A.  Yes,  aa 
being  unfit  to  undergo  his  sentence. 

Q.  7885.  The  President — Do  you  send  him  back  with  a  writ- 
ten order  or  a  mere  verbal  order? — A.  Instructions  to  whoever 
appears  to  prosecute — the  manager  or  overseer. 

Q.  7886.  Verbal  instructions  ? — A.  Yes.  I  have  no  power 
to  give  those  instructions;  but  it  has  this  effect,  that  the  party 
would  not  be  committed  if  they  did  not  take  the  course  recom- 
mended. 

Q.  7887.  Sir  George  Young  —  Do  you  remember  whether 
while  you  were  on-  the  West  Coast  you  were  considered  to 
have  ~  introduced     any^    changes     in    the     interpretatiou    of* 
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M.Bmmt,  'the    laws,     or    to    have     decided    in      such    matters     more 
lil Not.  1870 favourably   to    the   immigrants? — A.  I   should  judge  sa  from  a 
perusal  of  the   letters  which  emanated  from  one  or  two  chroni- 
cally disaffected  planters   about  that  time.    My  sentences  were 
more  lenient^  I  think. 

Q.  7888.  The  President — ^Were  you  sitting  in  Court  on  -Satur- 
day last  ? — ^A.  No ;  Saturday  is  not  a  day  for  holding  a  Court* 

Q.  7889.  Is  Friday  one  of  your  Court  days?— A.  Yes; 
Friday  is  one  of  my  days. 

Q,  7890.  Do  you  recollect  either  on  Friday  or  Saturday  a 
lad  from  Columbia,  John  Barrow^  being  brought  before  you  ? — 
A.  For  an  offence  ? 

The  President — Yes. 

Mr.  Huggins — ^I  do  not  recollect.    What  was  the  offence  ? 

The  President—Theft. 

Mr.  Huggings — Possibly ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q,  7891.  The  President— Should  you  know  the  lad  ? — A.  I 
will  refer  to  the  case.     I  shall  have  the  case  of  course. 

Q.  7892.  You  would  not  be  able  to  recollect  the  lad  if  you 
saw  him  ? — A.  I  may. 

The  President — ^There  is  n6  other  question  we  have  to  put  to 
you  at  present ;  but  perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  not  to 
leave,  in  case  this  other  witness  should  come. 

Mr.  Carbery — Will  the  Commissioners  allow  me  to  put  one 
other  question  ?     Whether,  in  Mr.  Huggins'  opinion,  immigrants, 
are  discharged  from  hospital  before  they  are  physically  capable 
of  performing  their  work  ?     Whether  such  cases  have  ever  come 
under  his  notice  ? 

Q.  7893.  Sir  George  Young — Have  you  ever  noticed  immi« 
grants  being  called  upon  to  perform  work  who  had  been  dis* 
chained  from  hospital  while  still  physically  unable  to  perform  it  ? 
—A.  I  have ;  1  think  on  two  or  three  occasions  after  discharge 
in  too  early  a  stage  of  convalescence ;  but  less  so  in  my  district 
than  in  other  districts. 

Q.  7894.  You  mean  in  the  other  districts  where  you  have 
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been  Magistrate  ? — A,  Yes.  T  can  give  no  direct  testimony  as  to  ^•^Jw^i 
that;  it  is  only  my  impression  from  the  feeble  debilitated  ap- litNor.  U70 
pearance  of  the  defendants  which  conveyed  that  impression  to 
xny  mind ;  and  on  inquiry  I  have  found  that  they  have  been 
recently  discharged  from  hospital.  But  there/tre  not  many  cases 
of  that  description^  and  certainly  fewer  in  my  present  district 
than  they  have  been  in  other  districts. 

The  Commissioners,   at  1.45,   adjourned  for  three 
quarters  of  aH  hour. 

At  half-past  two  the  Conamissioners  resumed. 
Mr.  Huggins  recalled. 

Q.  7896.  The  President — One  other  question  with  regard  to 
the  case  at  Columbia  of  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Barlow  brought 
before  you  on  a  charge  of  theft.  I  found  him  in  the  hospital 
at  Columbia,  and  was  told  he  had  been  sent  back  by  you 
either  oa  Friday  or  Saturday — I  understood  Saturday — with 
orders  thait  he  should  be  detained  in  the  hospital  and  brought  up 
on  the  charge  on  the  next  Court.  I  asked  for  your  order  for  his 
detention  and  I  was  told  there  was  none  ? — A.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  the  case.  I  never  give  an  order  that  the  person  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  hospital  unless  the  complaint  is  between  the 
employer  and  the  immigrant.  Possibly^  if  the  overseer  was 
present,  I  may  have  said,  "  this  man  is  a  fit  subject  to  be  an 
inmate  of  your  hospital/'  but  nothing  beyond  that.  I  have 
abea^y  said  that  I  have  no  power,  even  in  the  former  case,  to 
refer  persons  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  7896.  But  you  do  not  recollect  this  case  ? — A.  I  have  no 
recollection  whatever,  but  I   can  make  inquiry  if  it  is  the  nish 
,  of  the  Board. 

The  President— Perhaps  if  you  have  the  case  before  you  next 
Court  day,  you  might  make  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  tell  us 
if  you  find  anything. 

Mr.  Huggins— If  I  dO|  I  will  communic«te  with  the  Secretary. 

The  FrMident— Thank  yon. 


Qa2 
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w.  9wmp\tf%.     jijy^  Humphry?,  sworn. 

lit  Nor.  1870  ^^ 

Q.  7897.  The   President— Win.    Humphrys,    I     iflftk  ?— A. 
William  Humphreys. 
•  • 

Q.  7898.  You  are  Sheriff  of  this  County,  I  think  ?— A.  I  am. 

Q.  7899.  And  Stipendiary  Magiat^e?— A.  And  Stipendiary 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  not  of  the  whole  county,  but  of  the  Sbnth 
Coast  Judicial  district ;  the  county  is  divided  into  distritg^s. 

Q.  7900.  How  long  have  you  held  the  appointment  ? — A.  I 
have  held  the  appointment  of  Sheriff  for  ten  years,  and  of  Stipen* 
diary  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  seventeen  yeajv ;  now  in  the 
eighteenth  year.  On  the  1st  October  last  I  had  completed 
seventeen  years'  service  in  that  capacity. 

Q.  7901.   You   have  not  been  employed  in  any  other  district? 
— A.  Yes  ;  I  was  employed  on  the  East  Coast  for  a  short  time ; 
and  I  had  been  employed  up.  the  River  District  before   I  came  * 
down  here. 

Q.  7902.  Sir  George  Young — As  Sheriff/of  this  county  have 
you  charge  of  the  gaol  at  Oapoey  ? — A.  I  have  the  entilj^  charge 
of  it» 

Q.  7903.  That  is  a  gaol  in  which  persons  charged  and  con- 
victed under  the  Immigration  Laws  as  well  as  other  criminals 
are  confined,  I  think,  is  it  not  ? — A,  The  common  gaol ;  they  are 
all  sent  there. 

Q.  7904?.  Is  any  difference  made  in  the  treatment  of 
those  who  are  convicted  under  the  Immigration  Ordinances  from 
the  state  of  common  prisoners? — A.  None  whatever;  th)?*  are 
sent  there  after  being  convicted  in  penalties,  and  in  default  of 
payment,  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  There  is 
no  difference  in  their  rations  or  treatment. 

Q.  7905.  What  is  the  hard  labour  which  they  do  ?— A;  Well^  ] 
they  are  employed  about  the  gaol.  The  sea-dam  of  the  gaol  is 
generally  in  a  very  bad  state ;  and  it  is  only  maintained  lur  hard 
labour ;  keeping  the  water  out  and  keeping  the  dam  in  constant 
order.  Then  a  portion  are  sent  up  to  Suddie  to  keep  the  grounds 
of  the  Court  House  clear  and  the  sea-dam  in  order.  At  one 
time  it  was  customary  to  hire  them  out  to  estates,  but  Governor 
Hincks  put  a  stop  to  it ;  I  do  not  know  why. 
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Q.  7906.  Was  that  within  your  time  as  Sheriflf,  when  it  was  ^»  ffumpktyi. 
customary  to  hire  them  out  to  estates  ? — A.  It  was.  lit  Nor.  1870 

Q.  7907.  Were  they  hired  out  together  with  ordinary  cri- 
miijb&ls — persons  who  we»' convicted  under  the  Immigration 
Liaw#?-r^A.  Persons  who  were  convicted  under  the  Immigration 
Xiaws  an^  persons  convicted  of  petty  offences  under  Ordinance 
81  of  1856  in  common ;  they  went  out  to  work  in  common. 

Q.  7908.  Did  that  system  act  or  work  well  do  you  think  ?— 
A.  Yes  it  answered  very  well.  It  brought  in  some  revenue  to 
the  colony  generally;  §1,000  to  $1,400  or  $1,500  a  year, 
accrued  to  the  colony,  which  of  course  ceased  after  that. 

Q.  7909.  Apart  from  the  profit  to  the  colony  generally,  do  yon 
ft  think  it  worked  well  with  regard  to  the  prisoners  ?  do  you 
think  it  was  a  useful  determnt  ?^ — A.  I  think  it  did.  Of  course 
they  could  only  be  worked  on  estates  contiguous  to  the  gaol; 
the  law  limits  the  distance.  They  were  worked  on  estates 
within  Uceit  limit,  as  near  as  possible.  I  do  not  think  half  or  a 
quarter  oi  a  mile  was  observed,  bnt  the  excess  was  not  to  a 
great  extent.  They  used  to  be  hired  sometimes  to  Affiance,  and 
•oroetimes  to  Columbia  and  Hoff  Van  Aurich,  never  beyond  that. 

Q.  7910.  Was  their  labour  considered  advantageous  to  the 
estates — was  it  sought  after? — A.  Oh!  decidedly  so;  because 
it  was  compulsory  labour.  They  were  made  to  perform  a 
certain  amount  of  work,  and  the  hirer  paid  a  certain  amount  of 
wagiss  for  that  labour.  Those  who  hired  them  were  very  glad 
to  get  that  labour,  and  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  it  so 
always ;  that  is  to  say  they  worked  under  the  apprehension  of 
being  punished  if  they  did  not  perform  the  task  set  them. 

Q.  7911.  How  were  they   punished  if  they  did   not  perform 
*  the  task? — A.  By. short   allowance,   which    I  certainly  did  not 
approve  of;  but  the  law  must  be  obeyed.     I  do  not  think  that 
if  yoH  atarve  a  man  you  can  get  more  work  out  of  him  by  it. 

Q.  7912.  Was  the  provision  in  existence  at  the  time  you 
speak  of  which  is  now  acted  upon  in  the  gaols  at  Mahaica 
and  Fellowship,  by  which  the  time  of  imprisonment  is  extended 
until  the  man  has  done  the  task  set  him  ? — A.  No;  they  only 
worked  for  the  period  of  conviction  and  no  more.  Their  sen- 
tences^were  never  prolonged.  Those  are  what  are  called  District 
Frisonsf     I  know  nothing  of  how  they  are  conducted  at  all. 
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w.  Bvmphr^i.  Q-  7918.  X^^  8*7  7^^  ^^^  ^^*  approve  of  the  system  of  short 
litNorTwo^^^^^*^®  as  a  punishment.  How^  would  you  have  punished 
them  if  they  had  not  performed  their  tasks  ? — A,  Well,  I  think 
there  are  other  modes  of  punishment,  such  as  solitary  confine- 
ment and  the  stocks.  The  allowance^  as  it  is,  is  quite  little 
enough  without  reducing  it. 

Q.  7914.  Is  that  still  the  practice  at  Capoey  Gaols,  to  shorten 
the  allowance  in  case  an  immigrant  refuses  to  work  or  is  idle 
over  the  tasks  set  him  ?— A.  Very  rarely  indeed ;  they  generdly 
do  the  amount  of  work  set  them.  If  they  do  not  they  Mte  not 
put  to  work  at  all.  If  the  Surgeon  of  the  Oaol  says  they  are 
incapable  of  hard  labour  they  are  merely  put  to  do  Boutt  light 
work.  Very  often  they  serve  out  their  time  without  doing  any 
work  at  all.  They  are  fed  and  gt;^  out  without  having  worked  at 
all. 

Q.  7915.  On  the  ground  that  they  have  been  sick,  is  that  ?— * 
A.  On  the  ground  that  they  were  physically  incapable  of  per- 
forming hard  labour.  / 

Q.  7916.  Supposing  a  refractory  case,  what  would  be  the 
means  employed  ? — ^A.  These  are  the  means  generally  resorted 
to — to  lock  them  up  for  a  short  time,  which  is  limited  by  the 
regulations  of  the  gaol,  and  give  them  short  allowance.  Bat  it 
very  rarely  occurs  ;  the  people  are  generally  very  tractable^  and 
when  they  go  to  gaol  very  obedient. 

Q.  7917.  In  what  cases  are  the  stocks  used  in  gaol  f— A.  They 
are  very  rarely  resorted  to — only  if  the  prisoners  are  very  refrac- 
tory and  very  troublesome. 

'  Q.  7918.  What  is  the  limit  of  time  for  which  a  prisoner  may 
be  in  the  stocks? — A.  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  limit ;  it  is 
embodied  in  the  gaol  regulations ;  a  short  time,  only  a  few  hours. 

Q.  7919.  Do  you  know  the  stocks  in  Capoey  Gaol  ? — ^A.  Oh ! 
yea. 

Q.  7920.  Are  prisoners  when  put  in   them  placed  with  both 
hands  and  feet   confined  ? — A.  Sometimes  with  both  hands  and 
feet ;  sometimes  the  feet  alone.     I  do  not  think,   to  the  bei|t  of 
my  recollection,  I  have  ever  sanctioned  the  punishment  more, 
than  twice  or  three  times. 

Q.  7921.  Is  that  because  you  disprove  of  it^  or  because  it 
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baa  not  been  needed? — A.  Because  it  has  not  been  needed.  ^-  smphry*. 

Ut  Nor.  1870 
Q.  7922.  The  President-— Do   all   punishments  require  your 

sanction  ^ — A.  To  a  certain  extent  they  do ;  all  inflicted  in  the 

gaol  for  breaches  of  gaol  discipline^  require  my  sanction. 

Q.  7923.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — Do  you  know  if  these  stocks  are 
the  same  in  construction  as  those  employed  in  the  other  prisons 
in  the  Colony? — ^A.  I  do  not  know;  I  found  them  there  when 
I  took  over  the  gaol.  They  are  the  same  which  had  been  there 
since,  ^^hey  are  something  similar  to  the  stocks  used  at  the 
Penal  Settlement.  I  suppose  they  were  made  after  some  model, 
but  where  the  original  is  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  7924.  Should  you  say  it  Iras  very  severe  punishment  to 
be  put  in  those  stocks  by  the  hands  and  feet  ?— A.  It  would  be 
severe  for  a  long  duration,  but  it  is  limited  to  a  very  few  hours. 
In  fact  it  could  not  be  endured  for  a  long  time.  There  must 
be  some  means  of  keeping  prisoners  in  order;  otherwise  they 
would  do  just  as  they  liked ;  there  is  no  alternative  of  flogging 
permitted. 

Q.  7925.  Is  there  any  shot  drill  at  Capoey  ? — ^A.  There  is. 

Q.  79S6.  Is  that  a  punishment,  or  a  regular  part  of  the  disci- 
pline?— ^A*  Well,  I  should  say  shot  drill  is  rather  a  severe 
punishment. 

Q.  7927.  Is  it  used  there  as  a  punishment  ? — A.  Yes ;  the 
effect  of  it  is  very  beneficial  to  the  people  who  go  there,  who  are 
often  convicted  of  idleness.  It  certainly  brings  the  muscles  into 
action,  the  stooping  and  picking  up  of  the  ball.  Of  course, 
carried  to  excess  it  would  be  very  severe,  but  moderately  used, 
I  think  it  is  very  wholesome  discipline. 

Q.  7928.  Is  it  the  regular  thing  that  the  persons  convicted  and 
those  who  are  awaiting  their  trial  should  be  confined  together  in 
Capoey  gaol  ? — A.  No ;  the  prisoners  who  are  awaiting  their  trial 
are  confined  in  one  apartment.  It  is  a  system  I  have  repeated- 
ly ^Called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to.  They  are  all 
herded  together ;  and  the  prisoners  who  are  convicted  under  the 
summary  jurisdictipn  are  all  similarly  herded  together  in  another 
apartment.  It  is  true  there  are  some  cells,  but  the  surgeon  of 
the  gaol  considers  them  unwholesome;  the  surgeon  does  not 
sanction  people  being  put  into  them  except  for  terms  of  very 
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^*  f^^^'*  short  duration.    Men  condemned  to  death  are  put  in  them,   Thejr 
Ifl  Nor.  1870  are  all  of  brick,  and  brick  in    this  country  is  not  wholesome ;  it 
absorbs  water  and  becomes  humid. 

Q.  7929.  s  I  understand  that  there  is  one  large  cell  for  all  who 
are  awaiting  trial  and  one  large  cell  for  all  who  a^^  convicted  ? 
—  A,  Yes;  never  mind  what  the  offence  is. 

Q.  7930.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  regulations  that  those 
awaiting  trial  and  those  convicted  should  be  m.  the  same  room  ? 
— A.  It  would ;  but  still  the  system  is  so  bad  that  I  have  often 
noticed  it,  repeatedly ;  every  man  should  be  in  a  separate  cell, 
whatever  his  offence. 

Q.  7931.  It  is  not  within  your  knowledge  that  those  convicted 
and  those  awaiting  trial  are  kgpt  in  the  same  apartment  ? — A.  I 
am  quite  sure  they  are  not. 

Q.  7932.  I  ask  the  question  because  we  found  them  so  when 
we  visited  the  gaol  last  night  ? — A.  Then  it  was  contrary  to  the 
regulations ;  they  ought  not  to  have  been  mixed,  but  I  rather 
think  there  are  now  only  two  men  awaiting  trial. 

Sir  George  Young — Yes,  that  is  so. 

Q.  7933.  The  President — The  room  for  the  persons  convicted 
appears  to  be  given  up  as  a  chapel  ? — A.  Only  for  a  short  time 
on  Sundays. 

'9 

Q.  7934.  It  appeared  so  to  us  last  night  when  we  were  there  ? 
—A.  Yes  j  the  benches  are  taken  out  and  that  is  used  as  a  cha- 
pel by  the  gaol  chaplain  ;  but  everything  is  restored  again  after 
that. 

Q.  7935.  It  had  not  been  done  so  last  night  ? — A.  I  think 
I  can  account  for  that,  the  gKoler  was  not  there. 

Q.  7936.  There  was  a  Chinese  iii  a  solitary  cell  there ;  they 
told  us  he  was  waiting  for  the  doctor  before  being  put  into  the 
dispensary? — A.  Probably  he  might  have  some  cutaneous  dis- 
ease  which  prevented  him  from  being  mixed  with  the  other 
people.  He  may  have  had  itch  or  something  that  prevented  him 
from  being  mixed  with  the  other  people. 

Q.  7937.  It  is  not  the  rule  of  the  gaol  to  keep  a  man  waitftg 
for  the  doctor,  locked  up  in  a  solitary  cell  ? — A.  No,  it  is  not ; 
but  I  know  that  when  prisoners  go   to  the  gaol-Vho  have  itch  or 
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anything  of  that  sort  th&y  are  kept  apart  from  the  other  prisoners  w.  Bm^kt^yi. 
Of  course  you  saw  the  construction  of  the  ^ao\ ;  it  is  very  badly  lit  Nor.  1870 
constructed  and  affords  very  bad  accommodation  indeed. 

Q,  7938.  Sir  George  Young — Did  you  hear  Mr.  Huggins's 
evidence  as  to  the  construction  he  put  upon  clause  162  with  re- 
ference to  the  wages  of  immigrants  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  7989.  Do  you  agree  with  him  in  his  construction  of  the 
law  ?—  A.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  remember  any  case  having  ever 
come  before  me  for  the  recovery  of  wages.  I  think  wages  can 
be  recovered  under  the  Petty  Debt  Ordinance  myself.  Mr. 
Huggins  took  a  st^ctly  legal  view ;  in  a  great  many  cases  one 
must  yield  to  that^  but  in  the  absence  of  law  you  must  do  the 
best  you  can.  That  is  what  magistrates  are  very  often  driven 
to  in  constvutng  the  law.  A  magistrate  must  do  the  best  he 
can  :  Mr.  Huggins  is  bred  to  the  law^  I  am  not.  1  hare  seen 
what  he  said  before^  but  if  a  case  came  before  me  I  would  hear 
it  unless  I  was  specially  ordered  not  to  do  so. 

Q.  7940.  You  would  take  the  case  you  mean  ? — A.  I  would 
take  the  case ;  there  might  be  a  review  and  that  would  settle 
the  question  ;  for  I  consider  that  is  the  proper  place  in  which  all 
questions  should  be  settled  with  regard  to  the  Ordinance  where 
any  doubt  arises. 

Q.  7941.  Do  you  say  you  never  remember  any  case  coming 
before  you  in  which  an  immigrant  proceeded  to  recover  wages  ? 
— A.  I  do  not.     I  could  by  reference  to  my    cases  possibly  find, 
one ;  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  one. 

Q.  7942.  I  only  mean,  is  it  a  common  thing  ? — A.  No ;  it 
is  a  very  uncommon  thing.  I  have  a  very  good  memory  ;  but 
at  any  rate  it  is  so  many  years  since  I  had  one  that  I  do  not 
think  I  can  tax  my  memory  with  a  single  case. 

Q.  7943.  Do  you  see  anything  of  the  people  who  come  to 
make  complaints  at   your   Court? — A.  Oh  I  very  often;    they 
^me  to  my  house  at  all  hoursj  and  on    all   occasions ;  even  on 
•  *  Sundays. 

Q.  7944.  Of  the  immigrants  who  come  before  you  in  that  way 
should  you  say  it  is  a  common  thing  with  them  to  complain  of 
not  being  able  to  recover^  or  of  not  having  sufficient  wages 
paid  them  for  their  work  ? — A.  Well^  with  a  complaint  of  not 
being  able  to  recover  wages^  I  cannot  tax  my  memory  at  all  j 
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r.  Bimphnf*  the  complaint  of  insufficient  wages  is  very  general,  within  the 
iftKoT.  1870  l&at  two  years  universid  almost — that  they  do  not  get  sufficient 
wages  for  the  work  they  perform. 


Q.  7945.  Before  leaving  this  point  about  the  recovery  of  wagesj 
do  you  mean  that  you  have  rarely  or  never  heard  a  complaiirt 
from  the  Coolies  that  they  cannot  recover  their  wages,  or  do  yoa 
mean,  that  yon  have  rarely  had  cases  before  you  in  Court  ?  You 
might  have  often  had  such  complaints  made*  to  you  which  coulfl 
not  be  put  into  shape  7 — A.  If  I  had  heard  any  ^complaint  I 
would  have  recommended  them  to  bring  their  complaints  into 
Court  and  let  me  adjudicate  in  the  matter. 

Q.  7946.  There  would  have  been  no  diffidulty  so  far  as  your 
district  was  concerned  in  proceeding  under  the  Petty  Debt  Ordi- 
nance ?— A,  I  think  not.  As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Huggins  took 
perhaps  a  strictly  legal  view  of  it;  but  I  do  not  view  it  in  that 
light,  I  had  rather  relax  the  strictly  legal  rule  and  give  the 
people  the  benefit  of  the  means  of  getting  their  wages,  if  they 
complained.  f 

Q.  7947.  The  complaint  of  insufficient  wages  was  very  general 
always ;  and  within  the  last  two  years  almost  universal  ? — ^A.  Yes  ; 
it  is  very  great  now.  Within  the  last  six  months  it  has  become 
a  source  of  widespread  dissatisfaction  among  the  Coolies.  They 
all  complain  now  universally  that  the  wages  are  not  sufficient. . 

Q.  7948.  Putting  aside  the  last  six  months  do  you  think  the 
complaint  was  becoming  more  jGrequent  before  ?— 'A.  Yies ;  it  is 
universal  now. 

Q.  7949.  But  before  the  last  sii:  months  7 — ^A.  Yes ;  I  have 
observed  it  has-been  more  often  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  a  standing  cry  and  complaint  that  they  did  not  get  wages 
sufficient  for  the  wcnrk  they  did.  «. 

Q-  7960.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  observing  whether  the 
wages  have  dinunished  7— A.  I  have  not,  nor  have  I  any  means 
of  knowing  the  amount  of  work ;  it  is  one  6f  those  questioHb 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  magistrate  to  arrive  at  t  per* 
feet  knowledge  of, 

Q.  7851.  To  what  are  you  inclined  to  ascribe  the  growing  iUs- 
cqmtent  7— A.  Do  you  mean  recently  7 


QL  7952.  Yes.   I  do  not  mean  within  the  last  six  months  j  I 
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speak  of  recent  times  before  the  last  six  months? — A.  I  cannot  ^'  J^«ii»*nw> 
positively  say  what  to  ascribe  it  to^  except  the  probability  that  life  Nor*  1870 
the  work  has  been  increased  for  the  same  money  or  that  the 
wage»  have  been  dinj^inished.  I  lam  ioclined  to  thi^k  nryself 
that  a  larger  amount  of  work  has  been  t^ven  for  the  same  money. 
Butj  as  I  said  before^  it  is  one  of  the  qaestions  which  a  magis- 
trate cannot 'arrive  at  Vithout  going  into  the  fields  and  itneasuring 
Ae  work^er  being  in  fac(»  an  agriculturist^  a  planter. 

Q.  7951.  Have  you  observed  imy  other  causes  that  might 
account  for  it  among  the  immigrants  themselves^  that  they  are 
becoming  more  unreasonable  in  their  demands  from  the  increase  of 
tjieir  numbera,  or  a  growing  sense  of  power^  or  from  greater  pros- 
perity or  thrift  among  them  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  a  very  evil  ex- 
ample has  been  set  them  by  the  Creole  population,  who  are  not 
so  industrious  as  fhey  ought  to  be.  I  think  that  has  contami- 
nated them  a  great  deal.  I  ascribe  a  great  deal  of  their  idleness 
to  the  excessive  iise  of  rum,  which  enervates  them  after  a  '^  big 
drink'^  as  they  call  it,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  they  are  not 
abl^io  work.  On  Monday  morning  the  hospitals  are  filled  with 
people  who  are  labouring  under  the  efiects  of  excessive  pota- 
tions and  nothing  else.  They  come  in  and  say  they  are  sick. 
Generally  on  Monday  the  people  do  no  work  f^om  that  very 
cause. 

Q.  7952.  Which  are  most  frequent  in  your  Court,  charges  of 
not  doing  five  days'  work,  or  of  absence  fram  or  neglect  to  do 
work,  generally  ? — ^A.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  recent  Ordi- 
nance^  which  amended  the  Consolidated  Ordinance,  that  is  taken 
now  as  the  general  v^jomplaint,  becaose  it  really  is  the  most 
practicable  which  can  Ibe  brought ; 'namely  for  not  performing  five 
tasks  which  represent  in  value  the  sum  of  Is.  That  is  the  form 
which  most  complaints  take  now.  Occasionally  there  is  a  man 
brought  up  for  absolutely  refusing  to  work. 

Q.  7953.  Does  ^n  immigrant,  when  charged  with  not  perform- 
ing five  tasks,  generally  admit  that  he  did  not  perform  five  tasks 
and  try  to  give  a  reasonable  excuse,  or  does  he  deny  generally 
that  he  did  so  ? — A.  I  find  that  when  they  are  brought  before 
me  on  that  charge  they  almost  always  plead  guilty.  They  are 
then  asked  to  state  wliether  they  have  anything  to  urge  in 
defence  or  in  mitigation..  They  sometimes  give  some  excuse  and 
then  I  take  evidence  to  show  what  amount  they  may  have  earned. 
They  sometimes  earn  a  shilling ;  very  often  not  a  cent.  Only  if 
he  has  earned  3s.  or  3s.  I  give  him  less  punishment,  and  if  he 
has  earned  46.  I  give  him  very  little  punishment.    But  I  think^ 

Vol.  II.  BHl 
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w.KiEm^^.  generally  speaking,  tlie  planters  would  be  satisfied  if  they  could 

1ft  KoT.  1870  get  considerably  tinder  5s.,  and  if  they  could  get  4fl.  earned  aH 

rotiind  tbey  would  be  very  well  satisfied.     Of  course,  a  fery 

small  per  ^ntage  earn  Ss.      ' 

.    .      .        •  .  '  ••      * 

Mr.  Mitch^ — When  you  say  all  round,  do  you  inbltiide  women 
and  children,  or  only  men  ? — A.  Uh  1  I  never  include,  dfildren. 

Q.  7954u  Only  men? — A.  Men  and  women.  Tbei'e  is  no 
exception  .with  regard  to  females  in  the  Immigration  Ordinance. 

Q,.  7955.  Do  they  often  bring  evidence  to  prove  their  plea  iu 
mitigation  ? — A..  Scarcely  ever  with  regard'  to  the  labour  ques- 
tions ;  they  do  in  cases  of  assault  and  fa|^ttery,  personal  cases 
very  rarely.  They  have  sometimes  asked.me  to«postpone  a  case, 
in  order  to  produce  evidence,  which  I  have  always  allowed  as  « 
matter  of  course,  and  their  witnesses  are  summoned  in  ducYorm. 

• 

Q.  7956.  Would  they  have  to  pay  for  those  summonses  as  a 
rule  ? — ^A.  Not  as  a  rule  when  they  plead  poverty.  -  Whto  im- 
migrants are  new  immigrants  and  have  not  earned  sufficient 
money  we  always  grant  them  .summonses  free  of  cost.  'Vei^ 
often  I  allow  summonses  to  women  when  they  pleacr^overty.     '* 

Q.  7957,  Does  it  never  seem  to  stHke  them  to  brinf^  tBeir 
evidence  forward  at  the  first  hearing  of  the  case? — A.  'Nfever; 
I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  thoir  producing  evi^^nce  on 
the  first  hearing;  they  always  require  an  adjournnieiit  to  product 
their  evidence. 

tt.  7958.  When  their  witnesses  appear  do  they  d )  them  aby 
good  as  a  rule  ? — A.  Very  seldom ;  sometimes  |nore  harm  than 

Q.  7959.  Then  this  plea  in  mitigation  is  very  rarely  successful  ? 
-—A.  Vtry  rarely.  If  a  man  pleads  sicknefs  I  immediately  take 
the  hospital  book  and  go  back  for  a  mbnth,  to'  see  whether,  he 
has  been  in  hospital  and  what  his  disease  haa  been.  Then  I 
ei^^ine  them  myself.  I  make  them  come  round,  and  i  look  at 
them  to  see  whether  they  are'  physically  able  to  work.  If  they 
are  not  I  will  not  convict  them. 

Q.  7960.  The  President — How  do  you  get  the  hospital  book  ? 
-^A.  I  always  require  every  manager  who  appears  before  me  to 
prosecute  a  Coolie  to  produce  the  pay  list,  his  hospital  bo^  and 
his  roll  book  at  every  Court.     If  they  are  not  produced  and  the 
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estate  is  near  enougk  to  be  sent  to,  they  are  sent  for.     If  it  is  r.   AM^Vyt. 
.  too  far  to  send  I  positpope  the  casR>until  the  booj^sare  produced,  ^^^^^^^  jg^^ 
and  I  go  through  them  myself.     I  know  it  is  -very  tedioi}^  but         -r   / 
I. cannot  help  that.  ' 

Q.  7961.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  require  tfce'  estafte's 
register  to  1^  produced  in  such  cases  ?-^A.  Not  the  register.  I 
call  f(]^.the  hospital  book  in  which  the  eases  ai4f  entered  and 
their  treatment. 

Q.  7962.  The  hospital  case  book  that  is  ? — A.  The  hospital 
case  book. 

Q.  Y963«  Do  yoij^remember  any  case  in  which  the  plea  in  mi- 
tigation was  not  that  the  man  was  unable  to  work,  but  ta  do 
that  particular  kind  orwork  ? — A.  SoiAetimes.  Oh  I  yes  ;  thfere 
.]iras  a  case  very  recently ''of^  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  Ooldny 
rtwei^y  years,  but  who  said  he  could  not  cut  canes*  J  coosi- 
,dered  that  an  absurd  plea-  for  a  man  wbo  had  Vben  a  labouirer 
twenty  yeass  ;  and  I^did  not  accept,  did  not  believe  it, 

QL  7964.  Mr.  Mitchell — ^Are  'you  awarq  that  Coolies  gene- 
rally do  not  cut  canes  ? — A.  Oh  1  no.  The  ^Coolies  are  paid 
,to  do  all  so^s  of  work ;  and  cutting  cane's  I  should  say  is  one 
of  the  least  laborious  Occcupations  on  a  sugar  estate;  one  that  ^ 
a  Goo^e  would  be  lik^y  to  perform  easily  and  well;  .,th^y  are 
very  good  hands  at  the  cutlass.  ^ 

s  • 

Q.  ^965.  Sir  OeorgeToune — One  of  the  least  laborious  oc- 
cupations you  say  ? — A,  Yes.  ' 


*4 


Q.  7966.  Mr.  Mitohell*-  You  think  it  is  one  of  those  works 
that  a  Coolie  cOuld  generally  perform  well  ? — -A.  L  think  so ;  it 
is  far  less  laborious  4haa  sboveUplooghing,  trenehing  and  all 
those  things. 

)      Q.  7967.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — Do  yon  notice  whether  any  par- 
ticular estates  are  more  apt  to  appeal  to  the  law  to  enforce  dis- 
.  dpisne  amoag^tbeir  labourers  thanothersi?— «^A.  Oh  !  yes« 

Q.  7968.  Has  it  crossed  your  notice  whether  th^^  could  be 
accounted  for  bj  the  labourers  they  hav^  being  a  worse  set  flaan 
others? — A.  My  district  has  very ^ few  estatp;  but  1  have  ob- 
served that  the  managers  who  come  least  to  my  Courts  conduct 
their  estates  far  better  than  those,  who  come  ^uch.  Their  estates 
generally  get  a  .better  troop  of  people  and  more  crop )  and 
altogether  they  appear  to  me  to  get  on  .better.  .  ^ 


•  i 
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w.Bum^hry§.  Q,  7969.  You  would  say  it, would  not  be  entirely  accounted 
lit  Not.  1870  for  by  the  Coolies  being  worse  ofk-ihose  estates  ? — A.  No  ;  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  do  not  tliink  the  way  to  make  a  Hian  work 
propej(ly  is  to  do  that^  to  trouble  and  harass  them.  I  think 
more  results  from  the  use  of  honey^than  vinegar^  There  are 
returns  in  Court  which  will  shew  exactly,  what  'lestates  haye 
been  to  Court  most  during  the  last  five  years.  This  hat  not 
been  prepared  for  (he  Commissio]i>  but  for  the  ^Governor ;  bafc 
if  the  Commission  would  like  to  have  a  copy  I  «hall  be  very 
happy  to  supply  it. 

Q.  7970.  Has  ft  been  sent  in  to  the  Governor  ? — A.  Not  yet ; 
I  have  not  been  well  enough  or  had  sufl^cient  time  to  copy  i|. 
It  is  prepared  upon  a  request  made  by  Mr.  Jepkins ;  no  foipn 
was  given,  and  therefore  I  adopted  th^  best  form  I  could.  T^e 
Government  furnished  no  form  ;' therefore  I  had  nothi^  ^  f ^ 
by  except  what  I  thought  would  give  the  information. 

Sir  George  Young — I  think  we  need  not  trouble  you  to  itfike 


a  copy  of  this ;  I  believe  we  shall  get  the  originaL 


r 


Mr*  Humphrys — I  havi»  no  doubt  you  will ;  and  it  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  who  comes  most  to  Court. 

The  Solicitor  General — Will  the  Commissioners  allow  me  to 
see  it  for  a  moment  ? 

The  President — Yes,  if  Mr.  Humphreys  has  no  o]9(jection. 

t 

Mr.  Humphreys — I  have  none.  v  ♦ 

.A 
Q.  7971.  Th^e  President — How  do  you  dispose  of  men  inillegal 

custody  9 — A.  Order  them  to  be  diachargcd.  » 

Q.  7972.  In  the  Court  or  out  of  Court  ?— A.  If  they  are 
brought  to  me  while  in  Court,  I  have  them  disqhargiBii. 
If  they  are  brought  to  me  for  remand  and  I  see  it  is 
ah  offence  puuishablp  on  summa^  jurisdiction  upon  whieh  they 
ought  to  be  summoned^  I  order  them  to  be  discharged  and  in- 
form the  complainant  that  his  remedy  is  by  summons.  At  one 
time  it  was  very  common  to  lock  up  e  man  for  everything, — if 
he  looked  cross ;  but  that  has  been  cured  of  late  years  a  great 
deal.  . 

Q.  7973.  Do  you  keep  auy  note  of  your  order  for  his  dis- 
charge ? — ^A.  It  is  written  on  the  complaint,  which  ia  carefully 
pnt  up^  J  have  got  several  thousands  of  them. « 
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Q.  7974.  Do  you  consider  a  man  who  is  taken  up  as  a  deserter  ^* 
on  the  estate — a  man  who  fias  deserted  and  returned  to  the  UtKor.  1870 
estate— ^o  you  consider  him  in  illegal  custody  ? — A.  Certainly  ; 
I  always  liiak^  the  inquiry  "  who  caught  this  man,  who  took  him 
into  t^ustody  ?''  and  if  f-fiiid  that  he  came  back  to  the  estate^  I 
make  the  eonstable  take  him  to  the  lock  up,  and  then  discharge 
hint  and  take  out  a  summons.  There  is  a  little  saving  in  that ;  it 
#«ayes  72  cents,  the  cost  of  the  summons.  Of  course,  it  is  very 
f  ropef  to  be  economical. 

Q.  7p7S.  Sir  George  Young — Has  that  been  your  practice  all 
along  ? — A.  All  along ;  more  so  lately,  within  the  last  few  years, 
f  must  tell  you — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  out  of  place  to 
lAention  it — th&t  there  was  a  system  in  the  Colony  once  which 
fttetered  the  liabit  of  locking  up  people  on  the  most  trifling 
chargkl ;  the  Sergeants  of  Police  in  charge  of  the  stations  were 
paid  so  much  a  day  for  feeding  the  prisoners,  and  at  the  end  of 
thi^  week,  on  whatever  day  it  might  be,  the  magistrate  certified 
that  so  many  people  had  been  locked  up  at  so  much  a  day ;  I 
fhink  it  was  16  cents.  That  was  the  perquisite  of  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  station ;  but  Sir  Francis  Hincks  issued  an  order 
that  the  stations  should  be  supplied  with  biscuit  and  so  many 
ounces  allowed  to  the  prisoners.  Then,  of  course,  the  little 
-pickings  which  the  sergeants  used  to  make  were  abolished. 

Q.  7976.  Mr.  Mitchell — ^Then,  did  the  prisoners  get  nothing 
but  biscuit t — ^A.  Yes  ;  they  got  a  little  aaolasses  in  the  morning 
and  a  small  quantity  of  salt  fish.  But  very  often  persons  would 
be  Kecked  up  whose  own  relations  would  bring  them  food.  It 
is  allowed,  because  they  are  not  subject  to  prison  allowance  until 
they  are  convicted.  •- 

Q.  797T.  And  who  is  paid  for  the  food  now  ?— A.  The  Colony 
pays  for  the  biscuit. 

Q.  7978,  Who 'has' the  contract  for  the  food?— A.  I  think 
the  contractor  at  present  is  Booker,  Brothers.  They  send  doyvn 
the  biscuit  tcT  the  stations,  and  it  is  all  duly  accounted  for.  They 
receive  so  many  ounces;  there  is  a  very 'accurate  account  kept 
of  the  whole  thing.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  magistrate 
certifies  so  many  prisoners  locked  up — so  many  ounces  of  biscuit 
expended.  That  is  sent  to  town  ;  and  the  system,  I  think,  is  a 
very  good  one. 

Q^  7979*  And  aa«to  the  rest  of  the  provision,  is  thtft  left  tH 
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w.  Mumphrpt,  the  sergeants  P — A.  Oh  !  no^  it  is  all  in  the  same  way. 

.  1870 

Q.  7980.  As  a  contract  ? — A.  No ;  the  sergeants  have  notbiog 

to  do  with  the  contract.     The  provisions  are  contracted  for  only 

by  Booker,  Brothers.    There  is  a  regular  annual  contract  entered 

into  for  all  articles  and  Booker,  Brothers  haye  the  contract  at 

present ;  they  supply   the  ooffee,  the   rice^   the  biscuits,  and  the 

salt  fish,  the  clothing  and  alK 

Q.  7981.  The  President — ^What  is  yonr  general  punishment io 
immigrants  for  not  performing  their  five  tasks  ? — ^A,  It  depends 
entirely  upon  ,what.  they  have  earned.  If  they  have  earned 
nothing  I  send  them  to  prison  for  fifteen  days'/ if  they .  bad 
earned  Is  I  madd  it  less;  if  they  had  earned  3s  I  reduced  ijt  to 
from  fifteen  to  seven  days.  It  is  optional  with  the  magistrate^ 
and  I  prefer  the  imprisonment  system  to  fines.  It  was  fpund 
it  embarrassed  them,  that  they  borrowed  money  and  it  i|as  a 
source  of  endless  suings  and  trouble,  and  very  oft^n  of  quarrels, 
and  cases  of  cutting  and  wounding.  I  also  did  it  to  put  a  stop 
to  a  system  of  banking  which  existed  amotog  them. 

Q.  7982.  A  system  of  banking  ? — A.  The  Coolies  on  estates 
would  subscribe  monthly  a  certain  sum;  and  would  appoint  one 
of  the  fdlows  amongst  them  whom '  they  considered  the  most 
honest  to  keep  the  purse.  The  banker  would  come  to  Court 
when  any  of  them  were  convicted  and  would  pay  the  fine.  '  But 
the  banker  would  very  often  steal  the  money  and  represent  that 
he  had  been  robbed  of  it.  There  was  a  very  frightful  case,  for 
which  a  man  was  sent  to  the  Massaruni  for  fifteen  ^ears.  He 
aaid  he  had  been  knocked  down  on  the  road  and  robbed  of  the 
money.  A  youn^  man  who  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  robbery  told  of  him  that  he  had  not  been  robbed,  in 
copsequence  whereof  he  assailed  the  young  man,  cut  hitf  to 
pieces  and  almost  killed  him. 

Q.  7983.  Mr.  Mitchell — Do  fbu  remember  any  other  dbe  in 
which  a  banker  ran  away  with  the  money  ? —A.,  Oh,  a  great 
many ;  there  were  constant  compl'klnts*  before  me,  that  is  why 
I  resolved'  to  break  up  the  system  ;  but  it  was  very  difficult  to 
prove;  they  always  had  some  story  about  being  robbed,  or  some- 
thing  or  other. 

Q.  7984.  Mr.  Carbery — ^Mr.  Humphreys  has  stated  that  if  a 
man  earned  4s  in  the  week,  he  would  only  get  a  trifling  punish- 
ment. Before  passing  from  this  subject  would  the  Commissioners 
nsk  what  he  calls  a  trifling  punishment  ? — ^A.  Five  days. 
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Q.  7985.  Sir  George  Young — And  as  regards  moneyj  how  ^»  '55!!!^ ' 
much? — A.   Well,  a  dollar;    sometimes   two    dollars*     I  have  lat No?,  1870 
always  made  the  fines  under  the  Labour  Laws  very  mild  ;  and  in 
fact  all  punishments.     It  has  been  made  a  penal  enactment^  but 
it  is,  more  properly  speaking,  a  civil  law,  or  ought  to  be.  . 

Q«.7d86.  You  consider  a  fine  of  a  dollar  pv  two  dollars  as 
about  equivalent  to  five  days'  imprisonment,  in  the   case  of  an*  l 

immigrant  ? — A.  Untjl  recently  I  have  stuck  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Petty  Penalties  Ordinance.  Yes ;  I  consider  it  quite  sufficient. 

Q.  7987.  You  mean  that  thptwo  are  considered  to  be  balanced 
togethec-^  five  days'  imprison^mept  wguld  correspond  to  how 
many  dollars  fine  ? — A.  ^wo^^oUars. 

C^^  7988.  Do  you  not  often  give  any  option  fb^  a'  fine  ?«^ 
A^  Oh  !  yes;  in  cases  of  wom/sn  I  have  always  done  so.  -I  have  ^ 

great  relucUnce  to  send  a  woman^to  Gapoey  gaol,  bedeiuse  the 
spac<{^  for  women  is  vej^  confined.  Moreover,  for  ihany.'ji|[a80usj 
I  think  it  would  be  as  welt  to  avoid  sending  women  to  "prison 
under  the  Labour  Law,    . 

Q.  7989.  In  the  case  of  a  man,  would  you  generajb  give  an 
option  or  not  give  it  ?-~A.  If  a  man  has  never  before'  been  to 
thb  (Jourt  I  invariably  give  him  the  option.  I  find  out  first 
what  his  character  is.  I  look  thrqugh  the  books,  and  if  I  find 
he  is  an  old  offender  and  has  beeti  brought  up  repeatedly,  I  give 
him  a  good  term  of  imprisonment,  20  days,  25  days,  or  80  days* 

•Q.  7d90.  Are  complaints  of  non-attendance  at  the  Mustea*' 
Roll  frequent  with  yen  ? — A.  Very  rare  indeed  j  it  is  one  of  the 
coniplaints  which  very  seldom  come  before  me, 

Q.  7991.  The  President — Have  you  anything  to  do  with  lock« 
ups  ?— A.  In  my  district  I  have. 

Q.  7992.  What  have  you  to  do  with  them  ? — ^A.  I  have  to 
inspect  them  occasionally,  and  see  that  they  are  dean.  You 
mean  those  at  the  Police  Stations  ? 

Q.  7998.  Yes  ;  this  oae  for  instance  ? — A  •  Yes. 

Q.  7994.  Have  you  anything  to  d6  with  the  feeding'of  the 
prisoners? — A.  Nothing  whatever.  When  the  present  system 
of  feeding  first  begun  the  supplies  were  fent  from  the  Capoey 
gaol^  to  the  different  Stations,  but  it  was  found  inconvenient. 
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r.  Jinty^rft.It  was  found  more  conyenieDt  to  land  the  supplies  for  Suddie  at 
Ilk  Hot*  1870  Airy  Hall^  than  to  land  them  at  Capbey  and  cart  them  upl     Now 

they  get  the  supplies  direct,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  verify  the 

return. 

m 

a  7995.  The  feeding  return  ?— A. ,  Yes. 

Q.  7996.  Has  that  any    connection  with  ycTur  ofSce  as  a  ma- 
^  gistrate  ?     Is  it  a  magisterial  return  ? — A.  There  is  no  law  for 

it.  It  is  one  of  those  'duties  which  a  magistrate  is  asked  t# 
discharge,  like  a  great  many  others^  because  there  is  npbodj 
else  to  do  it.  The  magistrate,  I  suppose,  is  the  proper  person. 
A  magistrate  is  often  asked  to  do  a  great  many  things  for  whidh 
there  is  no  law.  The  Government  wants  somebody  to  do  it,  and 
thre  is  nobody  else  there. 

Q.  7997.  Then  the  feeding  return  is  not  a  record  of  any- 
weight? — A,  It  ought  to  be;  it  is  a  public  record.  It  is  brought 
to  me ;  I  know  exactly  who  has  been  locked  up  in  the  prison 
,  aAid  hoM^.lpng  he  has  been  there.  If  anybody  has  been  there, 
sent  by  *me,  I  say,  "  Numbers  five,  seven,  nine,  and  so  on,  con- 
victed/' I  only  verify  what  I  know ;  I  let  the  other  man  verify 
his  portion.     The  prisoners  are  numbered  from  one  down. 

CL  7998.'  There  is  this  one  for  Suddie  I  have  by  me,  I  see  a* 
column  ''  By  what  authority  detained''  ? — ^A.  That  is  the  book  I 
presume  from  which  the  return  is  made.  The  returns  are*  on 
sheets.    I  believe  they  are  sent  to  the  Inspector  General's  Office. 

•> 

Q.  7999.  Will  you  look  at  the  column  "  By  what  authority 
:|^ietained."  In  that  column  there  is  "S.  M.  order*'  ? — A.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  Stipendiary  Magistrate's  order. 

Q.  8000.  What  does  "  S.  M.  Order"  mean  ?— A.  I  suppose  it 
means  on*  the  order  of  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate.  But  this 
book  I  am  not  responsible  for ;  the  police  sergeants  put  what 
they  like  in  it.  I  only  verify  the  return  which  is  brought  to  me. 
These  are  persons  who  have  been  convicted  before  me. 

Q.  8001.  I  want  to  know  what  the  different  detaining  autho- 
rities are  ? — ^A.  There  are  *'  S.  M.  Order ;"  then  there  is  "  war- 
rant." That  is  the  case  of  Wm.  Mackey  for  murder;  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with.  Then  recur  the  words  "  S.M.  Order." 
Then  ''  commitment,"  detained  on  commitment ;  temporary 
detention  until  removed  to  prison  that  means.  H.  Hedwin^ 
charge  of  theft  of  wood ;  that  is  a  charge  of  larceny.     Of  coofsej 
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tHe  cBarge  was  *  signed  by  Mr.  Hedwin   and    the  prisoner  was  WJEwm^hryi^ 
detained  uatil  t}ie  cai^e  was   afljudicated.     I  find  here  that  the  ut  Nor;  1870 
case  was  adjadicafted^  and^the  man  got  a  month's  imprisonment 
irith  hard  labour. 

Q.  8002.  Never  mind  that.  It  is  ^'on  what  authority  de« 
tained^^  that  I  wish  your  particular  attention  to? — A.  I  can 
only  see  here  what  is  writteuj  "  S.M.  Order.'' 

Q.  8003.  I  want  you  to  explain  what  that  means  ?^-A.  I 
i%ally  cannot  tell  what  the  Sergeant  means ;  I  presume  what  it 
meaner  is =■ 

\  Q.  8001.  Unless  you  can    tell  what  it  means ? — A.  I 

nally^  do  not  know.  I  only  imagine  that  the  charge  was  stot  to 
mCj  and  that  I  should  remand  on  the  charge ;  and  that  the  word 
ought  to  be  '^  remand.''  But^  of  course^  these  books  are  kept 
in  the  station  by  the  police  officers^  and  from  them  I  suppose 
they  make  the  returns  which  are  brought  to  me  to  be  yerified. 
The  column  is  not  sufficiently  wide ;  it  does  not  give  sufficient 
information ;  the  book  is  not  large  enough  for  the  purppse. 

Q.  8005.  What  does  ''  commitment "  mean  ? — ^A.  It  means 
that  when  a  man  has  been  convicted  a  commitment  is  handed  to 
the  Sergeant  of  police.  It  may  be  too  late  in  the  evening  to 
send  the  man  on  and  he  is  detained  on  the  commitment-— *>a 
warrant  of  commitment  to  the  Capoey  gaol  for  punishment* 
Now  there  is  an  order  that  the  gaolers  shall  discharge  prisoners 
on  the  day  before  their  commitment  is  out.  I  suppose  it  is 
good  law^  and  that  the  gaoler  has  a  right  to  let  out  prisoners  on 
the  day  before  their  time  expires. 
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Q.  8006.  The  last  case  there  ?— A.  "  Nil,  nil, 

Q.  8007.  What  is  the  heading  of  that  column  ?— A.  The 
offence  is  "  nil/'  the  charge  "  nil/'  by  what  authority  detained 
"nil/'  by  whom  tried  ''nil/'  date  of  arrest  "3rd/'  number  of 
days  detained,  I  presume  one ;  prison  allowance  1  lb  biscuit ; 
" sent  to  plantation  Hamburg*^ 

Q.  8008.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  that  p — A. 
No :  I  know  nothing  of  that  at  all. 

Inspector  Bolton-7-If  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  remark, 
she  was  an  insane  woman,  I  think. 

'  Mr.  Humphrys — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  when  I  verified  that,  I  un- 
derstood that  woman  had  been  sent  there  for  safe  custody. 

Ba2 
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ir.gttwi?|tryi,      lQ8|^ector  Bolton — ^Those  are  ih^  facts;   T*ei^>%ito  jio  cltiurge   . 
lit  Nor.  1870  &g&|ii8t  her.    She  was  taken  there  for  safe  cOB'toAr'  and^sent  TMick 
to  the  estate,  '^  *  -.       .        ^  *' 

Q.  8009.  The  President— Here  is  the  last  tsase  on  the  page," 
lierhajis  you  can  recollect  that  ?— *A.  "  Beebarrvi  ni)>  D.  'M. 
Gallagher/'     He  was  s^nt  on  to  Qaeenstown^  to'  be  sent  to  somih 
estate  from  which  he  had  absconded.     He  was  sent  dowb  by 
thb  Immigratioa  Agent.  .  ^         ' 

(^  8010.  What  is  the  offence  ?—A.  There  is  no  offence  stated. 

ta,  801i;'Kther6  anytWng'w^tften' in' that  column?-^ A.  T^^ 
bnt^  now  1  reniember ^  the  man'passed  throtigh  m^'yard  with  other 
prisoners.     T  disked  what  he  was^  and  tras  tbld'thatr  he  was  ^nt 
down  by  Mr.  Gallagher,  to  be  'forwarded  to  some  estate  down  this 
coast.     The  bffence  ought  to  have  been  stilted,  I  tiiink. 

Q.  8012.  But  there  is  nothing  written  in  the  oolUaui  for  the 
offence  ?— A.  "  Nil.'' 

'  Q.  8013.  Yes/you  said  there  Iras  nothing  written  ?— A.  "NiF;" 
that  is  not  an  offence. 

Q.  8014.  I  thought' yoti  said  "  nbthlng"  ?^A.  1  said  '^NU." 
BuV  he  was  sent  down  as  a  deserter,  I  do  not  iiajr'why. 
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Q.  8015.  Sir  Gecxrge  Ydung — ^If  there  was  an  eiHrjr  of  nil, 
it  would  imply  sobeChing'  iiiore  than  if  nothing  ^as  entered^ 
would  it  not?  it  would  imply  that  there  was  no  offence?-— 
A.  Yes;  but  I  am  not  responsible  for  these  books.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  any  stipeirvisioh  of  these  police  recbrds. 

Q.'  8016.  But  you  said  you  verified  a  copy  of  it  ? — A._  I  am 
almost  sure  I  verified  a  copy  of  this,  because  I  remember  the 
jnan  being  passed  through  my  yard.  But  it  is  a  long  time  sfnce 
June ;  and  it  is  very  hard  to  remember  all  these  things  for  so  many 
months.  Probably  the  original  record  was  more  explicit  and  can 
be  easily  found.  I  beliieve  all  these' things  are  very  carefully 
kept ;  at  least  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  so. 

The  President — Have  you  any  question  to  suggest.  Mi*.  Smith  ? 

The  Solicitor  Oeneral — ^No. 

Th«  President-'Mr.  Cart^ry  ? 

Mr.  Carbory— No,  none,  ■-•• 
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Q.  8017.  Thft  Prewdent — Votir  name  is  John  ——  ?— A.  Jolm       t^  .  ' 
S.  Perrier. 
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Q.  8018.  You  are  a  druggist  lincg  at*  Aurora  are  you  not  ? — ^^ 

^fYeSj  sir. 

»  » 

Q.  8019.  You  Iiay§  "been  aick^nurse  in  a  good.manv  bosj^itak^ 

have  you  not? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

r 

Q.  8020.  How  many  years  were  vou  sick-nurse  in  hospitals  ? — 
Jlif  ^Abont  eight  years. 

•  Qf  8021.  In  what  hospitals? — ^A.  Well.  I  have  been  in  Ber- 
bice^  at  Smythfield,  about  five  months. 

Q,  8022;.  Whejre  eUe  ?; — A.  At  Jh^z-keyen  on  the  East  Cxxast,  De- 
merara,  .|ibout  two  years  at  Turkey  en,  and  three  years  at  Vryheid^s 
Lust — the  Central  Hospital  of  Vryheid's  Luei,  Montrose  and 
Better,  Hops ;  then  at  pln«  Bel  Air  about  a  year  and  a  hiii ;  at 
SfHng  Garden,  Essequebo,  15  mouths^  and  nine  months  at  .pin. 
Aurora.    That  is  the  last  place  when  I  have  been  sick  nurse. 

.Q.  8023.  You  WjBrQ  for  a  long  time  in  the  Central  Hospital 
at.  Vryheid^e  Lust.  What  was  your  opinion  with  regard 
to)  the  advantages  of  a  Central  Hospital  ?-^A.  Well^  in 
raj  opiniouj^  I  do  not  tl^ink  it  is  a  very .  great  advantage 
t<^  the  patien^ ;  it  is  au  advantage  to  the  estate  and  a  dLaiadvan- 
'  tage  to  the  patients.  I  think  travelling  in  th^  sun  is  not  b^e- 
ficial  to  them,  and  sometimes  the  weather  is  very  wet  and  the 
roads  very  bad.  Some  patients  jprefer  staying  at  home  sometimes 
rather  than  walking  from  the  two  estates^  Better  Hope  and 
Montrose,  to  go  to  the  Hospital. 

Q.  8024*  And  in  what  rei^ect  is  it  beneficial  to  the  proprie- 
tors.?— A.  Well,  it  saves  a  gr^at  amount  of  expense,  having  all 
the  patients  «from  the  three  estates  in  one  hospital. 

Q.  8025.  Is  npt  a  larger  staff  required  for  a  Central  Hospital 
than  for  one  on  eadi  estate  ? — ^.  yerj  little  more,  sir. 

Q.  8026.  The  rules  of  all  the  hospitals  are  the  same,  are  they 
not? — ^A^  The  same,  sin 

Q.  8027.  How  have  they  been  obienred  in  your  experiekse? 
-^  WeVU  in  v«5\oi»5f!i7f«  •F-V 
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J,B.J!0rri^.      Q.  8028.  Can  you  mention  any  cases  of  difference  between 
1st  Nor.  ISio  different  hospitals  ? — A.  Well^  some  of  the  proprietors,  or  rather 

managers  are  more  liberal  than  others^  '• 

-  ^■ 

Q.  8039,  And  what  effect  has  the  greater  liberality  of  manag- 
ers and  proprietors  on  the  hospital  ? — ^A.  Well,  when  the  doc-, 
tor  prescribes  or  orders  anything  they  are  always  ready  to  give  it. 

Q.  8030.  Who  are  always  ready  to  give  it  ?— A.  Some  of  the 
managers. 

Q.  8031.  And  the  others? — A.  The  others  are  otherwise  j  the 
others  are  more  concerned  to  keep  down  expenses^ 

I 

4  _ 

Q.  8032.  But  must  not  all  managers  give  what  the  doctors 
prescribe  ? — A.  They  ought,  sir. 

Q.  8033.  And  do  they  not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  experience 
that. 

Q.  8034.  How  do  they  avoid  it  ? — A.  Why  by  saying  it  can- 
not be  got,  or  some  such  excuse. 

Q.  8035.  Cannot  the  doctor  compel  them  to  get  it  ? — A.  Wdl, 
not  always,  sir.  When  the  doctor  asks  the  question  whether 
such  patients  have  received  what  he  has  directed,  and  you  say 
"  No,''  some  will  be  particular  to  know  the  why  and  the  where- 
Iqre,  and  will  see  the  manager  about  it ;  but  some  doctors  do  not 
taKC  the  trouble.  In  fact  they  do  not  think  it  their  duty  to 
compel  or  urge  the  manager  to  do  so. 

Q.  8036.  This  applies  only,  I  suppose,  to  extras  and  hospital 
comforts  ?— A.  Exactly  ;  but  this  is  not  strictly  so.  I  remember 
an  instance  wbere  the  real  proprietor's  usual  custom  was  to  allow 
twelve  cents  per  day  to  each  patient ;  that  is,  for  ordtiAiry  or 
Ooolie  diet,  besides  extras.  A  certain  manager  reduced  that 
from  12  cents  to  10  cents  per  day.  Something  arose  at  the 
visit  of  Dr.  Shier,  about  plantains  in  ordinary  diet,  as  to  whether 
that  was  given.  From  that  time,  however,  the  proprietor  came 
to  know  it  was  altered  from  12  cents  to  10  cents,  and  it  was 
ordered  to  be  replaced. 

Q«  8037.  Is   the  diet  given  at  so  much  ahead  ? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  8038.  In  all  the  hospitals  you  have  been  in  ? — A.  In  all 
the  hospitals ;  so  much  per  head. 

Q.  8089.  I  mean  so  muclr moQey-so  mify  cents  t^rUiA? 
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--*A-  No ;  not  All.  ^  You  havQ  books  and  you  get  your  proviyons  J*.  B.  F^rHir^ 
from  the  Portuguese   shops.     For  a  sliort  time  on  two  estates^  itl  NoV.  1^70 
the  provision  was  farou^t  /rom  tow^  and  l^ept  in-the  mauager's 
•fcore«     But  that  was  for  a  short  time  as  far  as  I  hav6  experience, 

,  O.  8040. .  And  how  were  the  provisions  got  from  the  store  ?— ^ 
Al  Well^  in  the  morning  the  dispenser  goes  and  gets  a  certain 
quantity  according  to  the  number  of  patients  in  the  hospital. 

.*  Q.  8041.  Does  he  give  a  receipt  for  that  ? — A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  8042.  He  gives  no  receipt  for  it  ? — ^A.  No  receipt. 

Q.  8043.  Who  is  answerable  for  the  proper  quantity  being 

liupplied  ? — ^A.    Well^  the  overseer  present ;    that  is    on    one 

estate^  on  the  other  estate  I  was  responsible.     But  this  was  for 

a  short  time.     Generally  speakings  the  provisions  are  taken  from 

*  the  Portuguese  shops  and  you  take  a  pass  book.  ^ 

Q.  8044.  You  take  a  pass  book  ?-— A.  Yes^  with  the  number 
of  patients  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  8045.  But  how  did  that  plan  work^  of  getting  the  pro- 
^' visions  from  town  ? — A.  Why,   it  was  got  down  by  the  estate 
schooner,  or  a  sloop,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Q.  8046.  But  how  did  it  work  ?  Do  you  think  it  was  advan- 
tageous or  not  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  was  advantageous  to  tbe 
proprietors,  but  not  to  the  patients. 

U.  8047.  Sir  George  Young — Were  the  stores  no  better  when 
got  from  town  than  at  the  Portuguese  shops  ? — A.  Well,  some- 
times, sir ;  not  always. 

Of.  ^048.  The  President — Does  the  doctor  ever  inspect  the 
rations  ? — ^A.  Well,  sir ;  not  to  my  recollection.     Accidentally 

he  may  see  sometimes  what  the  diets  are. 

> 

Q.  8049.  Were  the  proper  rations  always  given  out  ? — ^A. 
Well,  not  on  all  estates^  sir. 

Q.  8050.  What  part  was  neglected  most  commonly  ? — A. 
Most  commonly  the  curry  powder  is  never  got.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber a  single  estate  on  which  I  have  ever  issued  any.  The  butter 
is  the  next,  and  peas  on  some  estates,  but  not  on  all. 

OJ8051.  Plfttttains  ?— A.  Well-,  veryseldom. 


h.8.Jf9rTi^.      Q';  8052^  Sir.  Georgq  Yotu«~Do  jm  mefi^'teiy^dc^  tile 
UtV^ftf.  isiw  full  quantity  giiceti  ? — A.  Very  addomi  »    ' 


^\ 


Q.^  8053.  Qf  veiy  seldoin  «itiii  ftPall  f~A.  Scareely  at  all. 

Q.  8054.  The  Presideiit--^Ware  fuKb  allctwauoes  giveii  always 
when  tbit  things  were  given  ? — ^A.  Not  alwayi^'sir.  ^ 

Q.  8059;  In  what  did  they  stiikt  them.r-A.  Well^  as  I  hay« 
iaid^  in  curry  powder^  butter  and  plantains.  As  to  plaatains, 
in  some  places  yon  eannot  get  them ;  i^.  others  they  cenld-be 
got  but  tliey  neyer  go  to  tiie  trouble  of  getting  them^ . 

Q. 8056.  But  these  are  ratW  condiments.;  they, ar^  not 
staples.  Were  the  staple  articles  of  food  given  in  proper  allow- 
ance ? — A.  Well^  nof  on  all  estates. 

Q.  8057.  How  did  they  reduce  them?— A.  Wh^  they  will 
give  you  a  less  quantity  than  you  hare  patients  for^  as  a  method 
of  keeping  down  expenses. 

Q.  8058.  But  would  the  articles  be  good  of  their  kind  ?— 
A,  Weill  yes  air ;.  I  shoinld  think  so. 

Q.  8069.  It  was  a  amaU  quantity,  but  they  were  good  artides*^ 
—A.  Yes,  sir ;    Oh  1  yes, 

Q.  8060.  Did  you  ever  object  to  the  things  not  being  gtVen  ? 
«-<-A.  Oh  !  I  have  not  the  power ;  I  dare  not,  because  the  ma- 
nager would  send  me  about  my  business,  sir;  1  dare  not  do  it. 

Q.  8061.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  thedoctor  ?— ^A,  Well,  in' 
a  few  instances,  sir. 

Q.  8062.  With  what  success  ? — A.  Well,  sometimes  a  little, 
sometimes  none  at  all ;  because  I  do  not  think  a  doctor  can  do 
much,  cannot  compel  a  manager  to  give  it. 

Q.  8368.  Now,  the  hospital  furniture,  was  that.a^iiy^  accord- 
ing-to  the  regulations  ? — A.  Oh  I  far  from  it,  sir,  far  from -it; 
although  some  estates  are  far  better  supplied  than  some  others. 
There  are  some  that  have  scarcely  anything  at  all.  Wheneyer  I 
took  over  a  new  situation  I  £puud  the  hospital  very  scant  of 
clothing  and  bedding,     I  mean  «ome  o4  them. 

.  Q.  8064,  Were  the  other  things  well  found — pans  and  cups, 
ftnd  basics  ?— A,.  T|f|lj||  y^%,  %]f^  ^ao^  aa  X^VI  M^in^}  caiu^and 
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olliep  tkingt.'    fioHtiXfoftUd  Boant;  on  other  estatea^a  pretty  /.  g,  Tiriim^ 


^.«B(>65.  You  aajr  you  jM  if|pt^are  com]|laiiytb  the4oe^r^ 
and  could  not  tlw«ys  get  redress  from  him  if  you  did ;  but  haW 
did  "  Ihesi  things  esc^iCpe  Dr.  Shiei^  dUervatioh  ?-aA.  Welly  on 
many  estates^  wheaftBr^  Shier's  time  of  visiting  is  approaching^ 
then  preparations  are  made.  .  Something  is  done,  if  it  is  a  mere 
ihow.     And  we  can  always  tell  when  the  time  is  drawing  near. 

'  ""a:  8006.  But  how  is  it  dontf  ?-^A.' Well}  sir,  if  there  are  about 
twenty  patients  in  the  hospitiil  wemay  have  just  about  twenty 
shirts;  twenty  nearly  of  eyeirytfaing.     Well,  that  it  got  ready ; 
everything  clean  and  put  to  rights, 
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Gt.  8067.  That  is  all  dean  and  put  -ta  ^ghts  /  you  have 
twenty  patients,  and  twenty  of  everything  in  the  hospital?*-^ 
A.  Nearly^  nearly. 

*  <&:  &06B.  Well/have  not  you  got  some  things  in  store  to  «how  ? 
—^A.  bh !  on  BOine  estates  scarcely  any  to  ahow. 

Q.  S069.  Well,  are  they  not  asked  fot  ?^A.  Well;  they  are 
^ked  for  sometimes* 

Q.  8070.  And  then  what  happens  ? — ^A.  Well,  we  make  some 
excuse ;  they  are  in  the  wash  or  something  of  the  sort« 

Q.  8071.  But  why  does  not  the  doctor,  or  why  does  not  thd 
dispenser,  complain  to  DrV  Shier ?— -A;  Aye;  Well,  sir ;  then  you 
will  be  deprived  of  your  bread  and  butter  at  once  J  as  soon  as 
Dr.  Shier  is  gone  you  will  be  sent  to  the  rigfit  about. 

Q.  8p72.  Was  there  no  means  of  directing  Dr.-  Shier'a  atten- 
tion to  these  tUngs,  without  plainly  telling  him  of  them  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  see  any  means.  It  is  left  for  Dr.  Shier  to 
see  for  himself  as  well,  sir.  A  question  is  put  to  you  ;  yon  are 
employed  by  the  estate, .  and  you  cannot  say  anything  culpable 
sgsiast  the  estate ;  because  it  is  to  be  expected,  if  you  have  a' 
family*  to  depend  upon  you,  that  you  wiU  be  particular  about 
keeping  your  situation.  ^ 

CI.  8073«.  Were  you  jmuch  in  the  habit  of  Using  stocks  ?— 
L  Well,  I  remember  hayiBg  them  in  one  or  two*btepitalB,  but;! 
do  not  recoUect  the  circumetance  just  now  that  I  have  used 
themy  "though  I  ma^liave^  if  I  haye  been  iMapelled  to  do  lo. 
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AS.  F«rri0r.      Q.  8074/ Some  doctors  orfter "  them  ?— *A?  Well.  I  conld  not . 

tfi  Not.  1870  remember  any  doctor  w4^  T*Kom,*  under  whom,  I  served:  It 
may  have  been  ordered,  but  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  now, 
I  havB  heard  of  several.     1 1iav$  a  long  w^y  to  travel  home^  sir. 

m 

The  President— We  will  kt  you  go  as  soon  a^  possible^ 
Mr.  Ferrieri 

.  Q,  8075.  Mr  Smith — He  has  mentioned  several  estates  on 
which  he  has  lived ;  I  do  not  wbh  to  ask  any  question  in  the 
nature  of  cross-examination^  but  merely  what  estates  they  were 
who'e  the  proper  food  was  not  supplied  to  the  patients,  or 
whether  he  means  to  say  it  was  in  all  the  estates  he  has  Jhen- 
tioneA; 

'  O.  8076.  The  PresideniH-«Were  all  the  estates  the  same? — 
A.  Not  all  and  every  estate;  some  of  them. 

OL  8077.  Will  you  mention  those  which  you  object  to,  and 
those  which  you  approve  of  ? — ^A.  Well,  in  doing  so,  I  must 
have  to  mention  all  the  estates ;  and  then  I  do  not  like  to  be  too 
explicit,  because  you  are  not  safe  in  this  Colony  in  stating  things 
liiat  affect  theplantipg  interest. 

The  Fresident-^^Just  say  so,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  Eenier — Just  so,  sir ;  I  do  not  wish  to  name  the  estates. 

The  President — It  is  drawing  invidious  comparisons  betwem 
estates  ? — ^A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith— He  has  stated  that  he  has  told  the  doctors  on 
some  estates  that  the  patients  have  not  received  the  medicines 
and  comforts  which  have  been  ordered.  Will  he  specify  the 
doctors  ? — ^A.  Not  medicines ;  I  said  medical  comforts ;  that  the 
doctor  ordered  brandy  and  fowl  soup,  and  some  excuse  might  * 
be.  found  by  the  n\aiiager  that  they^  could  not  be  got^  aj^  so 
on.  That  may  have  been  the  case  on  two  or  three  estates  which 
I  have  been  on,  but  time  has  elapsed 

Mr.  Smith — I  only  asked  the  names  of  the  doctors ;  he  brings- 
a  charge  against  the  doctors.  *   \ 

Slip  George  Young^»^I  dp  not.  look  upon  thb  bjs  the  hrtilging  of 
a  tbdJrge ;  1  consider  the  witness  to  be  relating  his  experiencp  in 
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anawer  to  questions  which  we  have  a  right  to  enforce.    It  ii^  ^*  &>  f^rrUr. 
therefore^  a  matter  for  consideration  whether  we  ought  to  enforce  ihKot.  1870  .^ 
the  fiirther  question  which  you  have  suggested. 

Mr.  Smith — Of  course^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  the 
Commissioners  to  enforce  it ;  it  is  a  matter  which  lies  with  the 
Commissioners  to  decide. 

The  President — I  am  not  in  favour  of  enforcing  it.     I  would 
not  press  this  question  upon  him^  for  we  have  ourselves^  in  the  '  '^ 
course  of  our  visits  to  the  states,  collected  sufficient  evidence  to 
support  a  great  deal  of  what  Mr.  Ferrier  has  said. 

Mr.  Smith-— Of  course^  that  is  entirely  the  result  the  Com- 
missioners may  have  arrived  at  from  their  own  observation ;  but 
this  witness  I  consider  has  brought  a  charge  against  the  medical 
profession^  and  I  am  anxious  to  test  the  truth  of  what  he  says. 

The  President — I  assure  you^  if  the  doctors  were  to  go  into 
the  box  and  stand  a  cross-examination^  there  is  hardly  one  of 
them  would  escape  us ;  there  is  no  need  to  draw  invidious  dis- 
tinctions between  estates. 

Sir  George  Young — Under  the  circumstances' in  which  we" 
are  placed,  I  would  not  press  a  question  which  any  man  says 
it  might  do  him  an  injury  to  answer^  unless  I  had  strong  grounds 
for  supposing  he  had  been  speaking  at  random,  or  some  grounds 
for  believJDg  he  had  been  telling  what  was  not  truth.'  Now  so 
far  as  we  have  listened  to  Mr.  Ferrier,  we  have  grounds  for 
thinking  that  much  of  what  he  has  told  us  is  the  truth.  Vbere- 
fore  I  am  not  disposed  to  press  questions,  which  otherwise  I 
might  have  been  disposed  to  press,  by  way  of  cross-ex aminatii|||. 
How  far  what  ha^  been  stated  is  a  charge  against  the  medical 
profession,  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Smith — It  is  a  matter  entirely  for  the  Commissioners  to 
decide. 

Q.  8078.  Sir  George  Young — You  say  you  have  noticed  stocks 
in  hospitals*  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  ever  saw  stocks  made 
to  take  in  the  hands  as  well  as  the  feet  in  an  hospital  ? — A.  Well, 
I  have  seen  stocks.  I  think  I  have  seen  one  like  what  you  now 
describe,  but  1  could  not  really  recollect. 

Q.  8079.  If  jou  have  no  recollection  strong  enough  to  babble 
to  say  anything,  you   must  say  so,  and  leave  it«     SitT<9  JW 
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J,  B.  FerrUr,  known  any  hospital  in  which  there  were  rooms  established  as 
Ift  NoT.^1870  places  of  confinement — as  lock-ups  ?— A,  Well,  I  know  there 
were  orders  from  one  or  two  managers  on  some  estates,  Some- 
times a  patjent  has  been  drunk  and  become  Tery  refractory ;  he 
is  sent  in  at  midnight  to  be  locked  up  until  next  morning. 
Sometimes  there  may-  be  a  quarrel  between  wife  and  hnsbaxid, 
and  he  is  sent  to  be  locked  up.  Sometimes  I  have  locked  up  one 
or  two  myself  for  disorderly  conduct-  The  privy  at  times  is  used 
for  that  purpose,  and  bath-rooms  are  sometimes  used  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Solicitor  General — Do  the  Commission  intend  their  re- 
mark to  refer  to  the  whole  of  Mr.  Ferrier's  evidence,  without 
being  specific  ?  I  should  like  to  know  before  troubling  them 
with  any  further  questions  if  the  Commissioners  consider  it 
applies  to  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  that  they  have  grounds  to 
believe  it  is  ail  true  ?  The  statement  about  the  clothing,  for 
instance  ? 

Sir  George  Young — I  am  quite  content  to  leave  it  among  the 
hospitals  be  has  given,  not  to  ask  him  to  specify  which  hospitals 
these  remarks  apply  to. 

The  Solicitor-General — But  the  Commissioners  see  it  might  be 
unfair  to  particular  estates.  There  are  other  persons  interested 
besides  Mr.  Ferrier. 

"  Sir  George  Young — I  believe  we  must  take  the  responsibility 
of  that. 

The  President — What  are  the  other  questions  you  wish  to 
put  ?  because  we  can  tell  you  if  you  mention  the  questions 
whether  we  think  they  should  be  put. 

The  Solicitor- General — For  instance,  he  says  that  when  the 
time  draws  near  for  Dr.  Shier's  visits  the  hospitals  are  dressed 
up  and  false  reports  are  made  to  him.  As  I  understand  the 
efiFect  of  Mr.  Ferrier*8  evidence  is  that  he  is  obliged  to  tell  these 
falsehoods  because  he  is  afraid  of  losing  his  situation.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  if  the  Commissioners  would  permit  it,  to  name 
any  estate  where  he  was  obliged  to  tell  falsehoods. 

The  President — I  do  not  understand  it  as  telling  falsehoods. 

The  Solicitor  General — Well,  making  excuses,  that  the  things 
had  gone  to  the  wash.  I  hope  the  Commissioners  will  forgive 
pe  if  I  seem  pertinacious* 
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Sir  George  Young — Certainly  not ;  I  think  you  are  quite  right  /.  '8.  Ferrier. 
to  press  the  question ;  and  I  think  we  are  equally  right  in  refus-  ^^^ ^sT'i&ro 
ing  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Ferrier — You  will  be  able  to  gather  the  same  from  other 
dispensers  of  medicines  if  you  think  proper  to  ask  them. 

The  President — Have  you  any  question,  Mr,  Carbery  ? 

Q.  8080*  Mr.  Carbery — I  would  merely  suggest  a  question 
with  regard  to  the  discharge  of  convalescents  froiahospital.  In 
the  witnesses  experience  what  has  been  the  practice  with  regard  to 
the  discharge  of  convalescents  ?  whether  they  have  been  dis- 
charged too  early  or  not  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  put  the  question  in 
too  leading  a  form  ? — A.  I  should  think  that  is  a  question  more 
for  a  medical  man  to  answer.  Even  if  I  have  seen  the  expe- 
rience it  would  not  be  very  well  in  my  place  to  give  an  opinion 
on  a  subject  like  that.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal,  and  I  know  a 
great  deal  too  about  these  things. 

Mr.  Carbery — ^Would  the  Commissioners  object  to  ask  him  to 
tell  them  something  about  these  many  things  he  has  seen  with 
regard  to  the  discharge  of  convalescents.  He  says  the  doctor, 
perhaps,  would  be  able  to  give  better  evidence ;  but  I  would  sug- 
gest that  his  evidence  might  be  taken  on  this  point. 

m 

Q.  8081.  Sir  George  Young — ^Can  you  remember  any  case, 
any  instance  of  this  ? — A,  Why,  I  have  seen  on  several  estates 
patients  after  being  discharged ;  and  after  being  discharged  they 
have  expressed  inability  to  work;  and  I  have  known  cases  where 
patients  have  been  discharged  one  day  and  on  the  second  or  third 
day  afterwards  have  returned. 

Q.  8082.  Mr.  Carbery— I  do  not  know  whether  I  might  ask  a 
question  with  reference  to  the  stocks  in  use.  He  says  he  may 
have  had  to  use  stocks.  I  would  ask  whether  he  has  ever  seen 
tlbse  stocks  used  in  the  various  hospitals  by  order  of  the  manager  ? 
— A.  Well,  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance.  I  may  have,  but  I 
do  not  recollect  an  instance.  I  have  heard  from  other  dispensers, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  that  I  have  witnessed  myself 
or  had  to  do  with. 

Q.  8083.  Sir  George  Young— You  have  told  us  of  a  good  many 
hospitals  when  you  were  dispenser.  Were  you  ever  discharged 
from  a  hosjjital,  or  did  you  leave  of  your  own  accord*? — ^A.  Well, 
k^all  the  hospitals  I  left  of  my  own  accord  except  Bel  Air,  and 
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/.  fl-^]j«J^-of  that  I  hold  a  certificate  from  the  manager  that  I  did  my  duty 
lii  KoT.l870as  faithfully  as  any  dispenser  could  have  discharged  it;  bat  there 
was  one  private  matter  which  was  not  connected  with  the  hos- 
pital that  I  was  discharged  for.  I  have  a  certificate  from  all 
the  doctors  I  have  been  with,  except  Dr.  Cameron,  who  pro- 
mised  it  to  me,  but  he  had  not  time  to  give  it.  He  was  leav- 
ing the  colony  about  that  time  or  a  little  after. 

Q.  8081.  Do  you  hold  a  certificate  from  the  Colonial  Hos- 
pital ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  8085.  The  President— Has  that  been  signed  every  six 
months  up  to  the  present  time ? — A.  Countersigned  you  mean  ? 

Q.  8086.  Countersigned  every  six  months  up  to  the  present 
time  ? — A.  Well,  no ;  because  the  last  time  it  was  sent  there 
it  was  kept  for  several  months,  and  it  was  not  countersigned.  I 
went  and  got  it  with  difficulty  and  did  not  return  it  back.  In 
fact  it  is  not  customary.  I  have  known  several  dispensers  who 
have  not  had  theirs  countersigned.  It  was  countersigned  I 
think  twice  by  Dr.  Manget  and  twice  by  Dr.  Butts,  who  was 
then  acting ;  once  or  twice  by  Dr.  Butts. 

Q.  8087.  Sir  George  Young — Do  you  know  any  estate  where 
there  was  a  convalescent  gang  who  were  out  patients  of  the 
hospital,  and  who  went  to  work  separately? — A.  Ye),  sir,  I 
know  of  one, 

Q.  8088.  Was  that  estate  Spring  Garden  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Solicitor  General— Perhaps  the  Commission  would  put 
one  question — I  do  not  know  if  it  exceeds  the  limits  the  Com- 
mission have  laid  down  for  me — with  respect  to  this  preparation 
for  Dr.  Shier,  and  the  patients  not  getting  their  food.  Did  the 
immigrants  themselves  complain  to  the  doctor  about  this  short 
allowance  ? 

Q.  8089.  The  President — Did  the  immigrants  ever  oomplaki  to 
Dr.  Shier  about  the  short  allowance,  and  not  getting  what  they 
ought  to  get  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance  o%^e 
estates  where  I  was.  There  may  have  been  one  or  two,  but  Trio 
not  recollect. 


Q.  8090.  Sir  George  Young— You  do  not  recollect  Ihy  in- 
stance of  an  immigrant  complaining  to^X'Dr.  Sh^^l^ien  he 
Titited  the  hospitals  ?-— A.  I  have  biMrd  of  con/ppits  htiog 


made  to  Dr.  Shier  on  other  eatates^  but  I  do  not  recollect  at  J»  B.  F&rri^r. 
this  moment  a  single  instance  in  hospitals  where  I  have  been.       ut  Nor.  1870 

The  Solicitor  General — Did  not  Dr.  Shier  ask  them  with  re« 
ference  to  their  food^make  inquiries  of  the  immigrants  with 
reference  to  their  food  ? 

Q.  8091.  The  President — Does  Dr.  Shier  inquire  from  the' 
immigrants  how  they  are  treated  ?— A.  Well^  it  is  generally  so. 
that  the  immigrants  could  not  speak  English,  and  Dr.  Shier  could 
not  hear  their  "  Yea"  or  "  Nay."  But  I  do  not  recollect  any 
hospital  where  he  put  such^questionstothem.  I  just  remember 
now  an  instance  at  Spring  Garden  where  a,  Coolie  man^  (he  was 
not  in  his  perfect  senses,  he  was  rather  foolish)  he  spoke  about 
his  brandy.  He  saw  ^'  brandy'^  mar]ced  on  the  board,  and 
said  he  had  not  got  his  brandy.  Of  course,  I  called  the  rest 
to  prove  that  he  had  got  it.  Two  or  three  others  proved  that  • 
he  had. 

The  Solicitor  General — 1  have  no  other  question.  I  under* 
stand  the  Commission  do  not  think  it  proper  to  ask  about  the 
nature  and  extent  of  these  stoppages.  I  would  have  liked  to 
ask  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  short  allowances,  but  I 
understand  the  Commission  do  not  intend  to  press  the  witness 
any  further. 

Sir  George  Young — Do  you  mean  in  the  hospitals  ? 

The  Solicitor-General — Yesj  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  J 

short  allowances.  '    '    • 

Q.  8092.  Sir  George  Young — There  is  no  objection  to  asking 
him  as  to  te  nature  jmd  extent  of  the  stoppages,  Fo^  instance, 
what  was  the  greateerpnount  of  deficiency  you  ever  noticed  in  . 
the  bread.? — A.  Well,' the brq^ul  in  particular;  I  seldontiTobstnid 
eight  ounces  of  bread.  On  one  or  two  estates — I  t^ink  at  Bel 
Air ;  but  I  will  not  name  the  estates — on  a  very  fev^^rhave  seen 
eight  ounces  of  bread.  Some  I  know  have  gjiven  as  low  Jas  two 
biflcuitsi 

Q,  8098.  How  many  biscuits  go  to  a  ration  ? 

Mr.  Ferrier — ^You  mean  according  to  the  dietaiy  table  ? 

Sir  George  Young — ^Yes  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  about  eighty  sir; 
either  six  or  eight.  It  depends  on  the  size  of  the  biscuit ; 
0om«  are  largCi  othesi  smaller. 
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7. 0.  Wwrier.-      Q.  8094.  That  would  weigh  half  a  pound? — A.  Tea;  of  small 
Ut  Not.  1870  ^^*'  ^^^1*^  it  would  take  about  eight. 

Q.  8095.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  weighing  the  proYisiona 
regularly  that  were  given  out  ? — A.  Not  always ;  sometimes 
they  were  weighed. 

Q.  8096.  Did  you  weigh  the  rice  before  it  was  boiled  or  after? 
—A.  Sometimes  after,  sometimes  beforej  sometimes  not  at  all. 

Q.  8097.  Did  you  give  the  same  ration  whether  you  weighed 
it  before  or  after  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  because  rice  generally  swells 
you  see,  and  it  will  look  more  when  it  is  boiled  than  when  it  is 
raw.     In  weight  it  will  be  heavier  I  think  when  boiled. 

Sir  Oeorge  Young — Was  that  what  you  wished  to  inquire 
into  as  to  the  amount  of  deficiencies,  Mr.  Smith  ? 

Mr.  Smith — ^There  is  a  gentleman  here  who  wishes  to  give 
evidence  whom  I  should  be  glad  if  the  Commissioners  wonld 
examine,  Mr.  Richard  Farnham  Yearwood,  Manager  and  part 
proprietor  of  the  Windsor  Castle  estate. 

The  President — On  what  point  does  Mr.  Yearwood  wish  to 
give  evidence. 

Mr.  Smith — On  planting  generally,  and  particularly  the 
question  of  wages. 

n,r.  Tmrwood.     j(y^  Yesrwood,  sworn. 

Iti  Mot.  1670 

Q.  8098.  Sir  Oeorge  Young— Richard  Famham  Yearwood? 
—A.  Yes. 

O.  8099.  Of  Pin.  Windsor  Castle  ?— A  .Yes.  * 

Q.  8100:  Of  which  you  are  part  owner  ?-*  A.  Part  proprietor. 

Q.  8101.  Part  proprietor  and  Manager  ? — And  Manager. 

Q.  8102.  How  long  have  you  been  a  planter  in  this  Colony  ? 
—A.  About  twenty-two  years. 

The  Solicitor  (General — If  the  Commissioners  will  allow  me 
to  put  a  few  questions  to  Mr.  Yearwood  as  to  the  rate  of  wages, 
I  shall  be  obliged. 

Sir  G^rge 
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Q.  8103.  The  Solicitor  General — I  believe,  Mr.  Yearwood,  you  ^  ^'  ywnwxd, 
IiaTe  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  immigrants  ? — A.  I  have.  1st  Not.  1870 

Q.  8104.  You  speak  Chinese? — A.  I  speak  the  Amoy  dialect.       "^ 
I  used  to  speak  it  very  fluently,  bat  I  h&v«  not  been  much  among 
them  latterly. 

Q.  8105.  And  I  believe  you  understand  Hindustani  ? — A.  Well, 
I  can  hear  a  good  lot  the  CooUes  say. 

Q.  8106.  I  mean  with  reference  to  work.  You  can  communi* 
cate  with  them  in  their  own  language  witli  reference  to  work  ?-* 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  8107.  You  have  been  manager  in  all  the  three  counties 
during  the  period  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  8108.  Well,  I  will  ask  a  general  question.  Have  wages 
decreased  within  these  twenty-two  years  ? — ^A.  Wages  have  in- 
creased, and  increased  within  the  last  two  years, 

Q:  8109.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — First,  wages  have  increased 
within  the  last  twenty-two  years  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  8110.  Have  they  gone  on  increasing  within  the  last 
twenty-two  years  steadily,  or  have  they  gone  up  and  down 
again  ? — A.  They  have  increased ;  not  steadily^  but  they  have 
increased  during  the  last  twenty-two  years. 

Q.  8111.  And  daring  the  last  two  years  ? — A.  Daring  the 
last  two  years  they  have  increased  very  much  on  the  estate  which 
I  manage. 

The  Solicitor  General — Will  the  Commission  allow  me'to^ask    ' 
what  that  increase  has  been  ? 

Sir  Oeorge  Young — Can  you  specify  the  increase  on  the 
different  kinds  of  work  ? — A.  Yes.  At  Nouvelle  Flandres,  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Demerara,  we  used  to  cut  canes  at  $2  a  hogshead ; 
at  Berbice  we  used  to  cut  them  at  eight  guilders  ;  at  Reliance  we 
used  to  cut  them  at  three  guilders  a  hogshead ;  at  present  on 
this  coast  I  cut  them  at  $6  a  hogshead. 


Q.  8112.  ITie  Solicitor  General— And  trenching  ? — A.  For 
trenching  I  suppose  we  pay  more  down  at  Wi^d^or  Cattle  than 
at  any  other  place. 


B.F,  Tmitwood, 
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Q.  8113.  Mr.  Mitchell — As  to  the  cane  cuttings  is  that  ^  all 
MXToT.  ia7oroand^  or  (6  for  any  particular  field  P — ^A.  No;  we  guage  the 
field  with  a  cord  and  pay  so  much  a  cord  right  round  the  whole 

Q.  81 14.  The  Solicitor  General — Weeding  and  moulding  ? — 
A.  The  price  of  weeding  and  moulding  has  increased  in  this 
way.  When  I  first  went  as  a  planter  we  used  to  pay  five  bitu 
an  opening,  but  we  did  not  do  more  than  two  ireedings  in  a 
year.  Now,  though  we  pay  two  and  a  half  bitts  we  du  four  and 
sometimes  five  or  six  weedings  in  the  year. 

Q.  8115.  Mr.  Mitchell — An  openiag  over  how  many  beds? — : 
A.  Twelve. 

Q.  8116.  And  now  you  pay  ? — A.  Although  you  pay  only  two 
and  a  half  bitts  an  opening  we  do  five  or  six  weedings  in  the 
year. 

Q.  8117.  Sir  Oeorge  Young — You  pay  only  half  as  much  at 
you  used  to  do,  but  you  do  five  or  six  weedings  where 
you  used  to  do  only  two  ? — A.  We  do  five  or  six  times  the  a- 
mount  of  work. 

Q.  8118.  The  Solicitor  General — You  do  five  or  six  instead  of 
two? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  8119.  Well,  as  to  planting  canes? — A  Planting  canes,  I 
have  dotfe  at  times  at  half  a  bitt  a  bed,  and  I  have  done  it  at 
a  bitt  a  bed.  Just  now  I  have  been  offering  12  cents  and  cannot 
get  it  done.  And  I  know  an  estate  on  this  coast  that  has  been 
offering  two  bitts  a  bed  and  cannot  get  it  done. 

Q.  8120.  Sir  George  Young— Was  the  two  bitts  offered  to 
immigrants  or  to  Creoles? — A.  Oh  I  the  immigrants,  wages  are 
r^ulated  by  the  Creole  wages.  If  we  give  two  bitts  to  the 
Creoles  we  give  it  to  the  immigrants. 

Q.  8121.  And  you  9 ay  you  know  an  estate  on  which  it  has 
been  offered? — A.  It  was  offered  to  blacks,  Creoles. 

Q.  8122.  Has  that  estate  any  immigrants  upon  it  ? — A.  It  has. 

Q.  8123.  Mr.  Mitchell — Are  they  planting  in  the  usual  way 
in  ivhich  canes  are  planted  on  most  estates  ^-->  A.  Oh  !  yes^  the 
usual  way. 
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Q.  8124.  The  Solicitor  General — Or^  rather,  they  are  not  doing  ^-''^J^«od. 
it  ? — A.  Well,  yes.  On  a  few  estates  people  are  doing  it.  They  Ut  Not;  1870 
are  planting  in  the  usual  way. 

Q.  8123.  Shovel-ploughing  ? — A.  When  I  first  went  as  an 
overseer  we  used  to  do  twenty  beds  for  a  guilder. 

Q.  8126.  And  now  ?— A.  We  pay  half  a  bitt  a  bed ;  for  20 
beds  10  bitts. 

Q,  8127.  Mr,  Mitchell — Was  shovel-ploughing  of  the  same 
depth  then  as  now  ? — A.  The  same  depth. 

Q.  8128.  The  Solicitor  General — Digging  drains  ? — ^A.  I  do 
not  remember  about  digging  drains  when  I  fir^t  went  as  an 
overseer;  but  I  know  that  twelve, months  ago  I  used  to  pay  five 
guilders  end  two  bitts  for  draining  at  Windsor  Castle,  Now  I 
have  to  pay  two  dollars  and  twenty-four  cents — that  is,  for  one 
shovel. 

Q.  8129.  One  shovel  deep  ? — A,  Yes;  one  shovel  deep. 

Q.  8130.  Mr.  Mitchell — Do  you  consider  that  the  rate  of 
trages  paid  throughout  the  Colony  is  much  the  same  as  you  are 
paying  in  these  instances  which  you  have  stated  ? — A.  Well,  some 
people  of  course 

Q.  8131.  Generally,  I  mean  ? — A.  No ;  I  believe  wages  at  the 
other  end  of  the  coast  are  very  high, 

Q.  8132.  Higher  than  you  pay  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  8133.  Then  in  some  parts  of  the  coast  they  pay  more  than 
$6  for  cutting  canes  ? — A.  No;  I  do  not  believe  anybody  pays 
so  much. 

Q.  8134,  The  Solicitor  General — You  are  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  coast  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  8185,  If  the  Commission  think  it  is  a  proper  question  to 
rpni^  I;  wp!*ld  ask  whether  ;>fter  the  parsing  of  Ordinance  No.  9 
of  1868,  in  Mr.  Yearwood^s  experience,  he  found  the  rate  of  wages 
was  reduced  ? — A.  Oh  !  no ;  we  were  all  smiling  at  what  Mr. 
Huggins  said  to-day.  It  had  no  effect  whatever  on  the  rate  of 
wages. 

Q.  8136.  You  did  not  find  that  you  got  work  done  for  a 

Il2 
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jL^i^.tmmmi.  riulling  that  jrou  liad  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  a  guilder  for  ? — 
UlKoT.  1870  A.  Oh  I  no. 

•  Q.  8137.  Mr.  Mitchell — You  say  it  costs  you  more  to  cut 
canes  than  anybody  else.  Do  you  think  it  costs  you  more  than 
people  in  the  Colony  generally  have  to  pay  for  the  other  kinds  of 
work  ?-^ A.  No ;  I  do  not  believe  it  does.  I  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  papers  the  other  day  offering  work  to  one  hundred 
shovelmen  at  very  high  wages^  but  I  got  none. 

Q.  8138.  The  Solicitor  General  --That  was  to  Creoles  ?— A. 
To  Creoles. 

Q.  8139.  Sir  '  George  Tbung — ^What  were  the  wages  you 
ofRired  ? — A.  I  c^ered  them  wages  for  a  certain  description  of 
work — digging  trenches — two  bitts  for  a  shovel. 

Q.  8140.  Mr.  Mitchell— How  much  per  cubic  foot  ?— A.  Well, 
a  trench  at  two  bitts  a  shovel,  twelve  feet  wide,  would  be  twelve 
feet  square. 

» ■     • 

Q.  8141.  Would  it  be  twelve  cubic  feet,  at  a  foot  deep?-*^ 
A*  Yes ;  a  shovel  is  a  foot ;  but  those  were  old  trenches. 

Q.  8142.  Then  how  much  did  you  offer  for  twelve  cubic  feet, 
or  would  you  pay  for  100  cubic  feet  ? — A.  If  it  was  a  new  punt 
trench,  that  would  give  about  four  guilders. 

Q.  8143.  Foi:  how  many  cubic  feet  ? — A.  A  rod ;  12  feet  wide 
and  6  feet  deep ;  the  bottom  eight  feet  wide. 

Q,  8144.  And  one  rood  in  length  ? — A.  One  rQod  in  length. 

Q'«  8145.  Then  how  do  you  calculate  the  cubic  feet  in  a  case 
of  that  kind  ?  Do  you  take  the  mean  ? — ^A.  I  think  so ;  hut  I 
never  give  out  work  by  the  cubic  foot  myself. 

Q.  8146.  A  trench  of  that  kind,  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
five  feet  deep,  and  eight  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  how  would  you 
give  it  out  ?  at  so  much  per  shovel? — A.  At  five  guilders  per 
rod. 

Q.  8147.  For  the  whole  depth  ?— A.  Yes.  The  work  I  men- 
tioned,  at  two  bitts  per  shovel,  was  throwing  out  old  trenches. 

Q,  8148.  Sir  George  Young— Are  old  trenches  harder  work 
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than  new? — A.  Oh  !  no^  easier;  the  mud  is  soft  aad  the  la-  n,F.T^woo4. 
bourers  have  an  opportunity  of  cheating  you.'  lit  Nor.  1870 

Q.  8149.  How  so  ?— A.  Well,  they  will .  spatter  all  the  road 
ou  the  dams,  and  give  about  tea  inches  for  twelve.  - 

Q.  8150.  That  is  iu  an  old  trench  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  8151.  You  sent  in  some  of  those  returns  to  Mr.  Oliver  for 
the  Planters^  Committee? — ^A,  I  did,  but  1  did  not  make  them 
out. 

Q.  8152.  Do  you  know  how  they  were  made  out  ?;-pA.  I  do 
not  know.  They  were  handed  over  to  my  book-keeper.  If  the 
Commissioners  visit  the  estate  you.  will  see  him. 

Q.  8153.  Did  you  look  over  them  before  they  were  sent  in  ? — 
A.  Oh  I  yes. 

Q.  8154.  I  see  that  in  the  second  return  the  average  amount 
earned  by  effective  Coolie  men—  the  first  item  in  the  table  •  that 
is  to  say  the  average  amount  earned  per  day  for  every  day  they 
were  at  work  during  the  year,  is  given  as  40  cents ;  and  for  effective 
Chinese  men,  of  whom  you  have  fifteen,  at  44  cents  per  diem. 
Should  you  sav  that  is  likely  to  be  a  correct  average  ? — A.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  be  correct.  I  know  that  since  Mr.  Des  Yoeux  came 
back  my  Coolies  have  worked  very  badly ;  not  as  they  did  befoite. 

Q.  8155.  And  non-effective  men  are  set  down  at  36  cents. 
Should  you  say  that  is  a  fair  average  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  ^^non-effecti?e'';  I  did  not  understand  it 
at  the  first.     Most  of  our  Coolies  earn  good  wages. 

Q.  8156.  How  many  of  your  men  earn  Ss.  a  week,  patting 
women  out  of  the  question  ? — A.  Well,  before  the  Commission 
commenced 

Q.  8157.  Of  course  we  must  take  the  time  before  the  Oom* 
mission  commenced,  if  you  say  there  has  been  a  special  deficiency 
since  that  time? — A.  I  suppose  about  two^thirds. 

Q.  8158.  And  how  many  days  do  you  think  they  work  in  a 
week  ?-^A.  I  do  not  suppose  more  than  four  on  an  average. 
We  sometimes  try  to  get  them  out  on  Monday  morning  when  we 
have  a  press  of  work ;  but  we  cannot  do  it.  Some  of  the  best 
men  go  out,  but  the  rest,  after  they  have  been  in  the  field  iome 
timei  return  home,  following  the  example  of  the  Creoles, 
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R, F^ywwood,  Q^  8159.  You  see  thafc  if  the  one-third  of  your  men  who  do 
lit  Not.  1870  not  earn  5s  per  week  are  all  put  down  as  incffectives,  if  they 
worked  four  days  a  week  they  must  have  earned  J^m  than  30  cts. 
per  diem  for  the  days  they  were  actually  at  work.  .  One  third  of 
your  people  must  have  earned  less  than  30  cents  a  day  ? — A.  I 
dare  say,  but  if  they  did  it  was  their  own  fault. 

Q.  8160.  Then  we  may  conclude  that  those  vho  earned  30  cts. 
a  day,  t>v  5s  a  week,  are  charged  as  effectives  ? — A,  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that  return ;  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
I  thought  that  when  the  Commissioners  came  they  would  examine 
the  books.     Thfe  books  are  there  for  you,  gentlemen. 

The  President — Have  you  any  question,  Mr.  Carbcry  ? 

• 

Q.  8161.  Mr.  Carbery — Only  one;  it  is  this  :  If  wages  have 
increased  so  greatly,  how  does  Mr.  Y«arwood  account  for  the  great 
dissatisfaction  within  the  last  two  years  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Humphrys  ? — A.  I  have  known  of  no  dissatisfaction  among  the 
Coolies  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  I  have  always  thought 
them  the  most  satisfied  people  possible ;  and  there  has  been 
always  a  good  feeling  existing  between  us  until  the  Commissioners 
*  commenced  to   sit,    when,  in    consequence  of  that,  two  or  three 

people,  men  who  in  consequence  of  their  bad  charactLT  could  not 
obtain  situations  themselves,  went  amongst  them  and  told  them 
all  sorts  of  things,  to  g^t  money  out  of  them.  I  suppose  they 
must  l)ave  been  instigated  by  some. 

Q.  8162.  Two  or  three  men  instigated  all  the  Coolies  in  the 
Colony? — A.  No;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Colony,  but  of  the 
Essequebo  Coast, 

Q.  8163.  Sir  George  Young— Can  you  name  those  persons  ? 
^~A.   I  do  not  know  any  names. 

Q,  8164.  Mr.  Carbery — Have  you  ever  hftard  labourers,  either 
indentured  or  unindentured,  complain  that  it  takes  them  longejr 
to  do  a  shilling  task  now  than  it  did  Rve  years  ago  ? — A.  No  ; 
it  is  impossible.  The  work  is  much  lighter  now.  I  have  never 
heard  such  a  complaint.  They  can  earn  a  sliiiling  much  easier 
now  thaij  in  the  old  times ;  the  land  is  better  tilled  and  better 
worked.  We  now  give  six  weedings  where  we  used  to  give  two, 
and  the  more  you  weed  the  less  grass  you  have. 

Q.  8165.  Is  it  not  a  fuct  that  the  shilling  task  is  larger  than 
it  used  to  be  five  years  ago? — A,  No;  not  within  my  know- 
ledge.    I  do  not  )(now  it  to  be  so. 
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Mr.  Oarbery — As  I  understaad^  the  witness  heard  of  no  dis-  ^*^'  ^^wj. 
satisfaction  whatever  among  the  Coolies  in  Essequebo  until  the  ist  No?.  1870 
Commission  began  to  sit. 

Q.  8166.  Sir  George  Young — Can  you  say  you  heard  of  no 
dissatisfaction  among  the  Coolies  in  Essequebo  until  the  Com- 
misHion  began  to  sit  ? — A.  Oh  1  I  cannot  speak  of  Essequebo  all 
round ;  I  mean  the  part  in  which  I  am  living.  I  mean  only 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  am  living ;  the  North  Coast. 
I  believe  the  country  extends  a  long  way^  up  to  |he  Orinoco. 

Q.  8167.  Mr.  Carbery — Would  that  extend  from  htere"  up  to 
Devonshire  Castle? — A.  Yes;. I  speak  of  my  own  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

The  President — We  will  not  detain  you  longer^  Mr.  Yearwood* 

Mr.  Yearwood — May  I  be  allowed  to  make  a  statement  ? 
The  President — Certainly, 

Mr.  Yearwood — I  have  lived  on  fifteen  estates.;  and  on  all  the 
estates  I  have  ever  lived  upon — T  don't  know  whether  the  Com- 
missioners will  believe  what  has  been  said  about  stocks  in  hospi« 
tals — but  I  have  lived  on  fifteen  estates,  and  on  all  those  fifteen 
estates  I  have  never  seen  atooks.  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing 
one  in  any  hospital.  I  saw  one  in  the  Public  Buildings  in  town 
one  day ;  that  was  the  first  I  had  ever  seen. 

Q.  8168.  Sir  Oeorge  Young— Do  you  mean  stocks  which  came 
from  an  hospital  ? — A.  I  do  not  wish  to  answer  that  question, 

Q.  8169.  But  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  saw  them  in 
the  Public  Buildings  ? 

Mr.  Carbery — ^They  were  produced  in  a  case  in  which  I  was     • 
engaged. 

The  Solicitor-General — It  was  a  caae  from  Affiance.  I  pro- 
duced  them  in  evidence  in  support  of  my  case. 

Mr.  Carbery — It  was  the  case  of  Haley  v.  Daniels. 

Q.  8170.  Sir  G.  Young — Can  you  tell  us  the  names  of  the 
fifteen  estates? — A.  Yes.  I  will  give  you  them.  When  I  was  an 
overseer  I  lived  on  Retrieve  in  Leguan ;  it  is  now  abandoned ; 
Peter's  Hall  J  La  Orange,  Windsor  Forest/ La  Jalauiie,  Blanken* 
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'*  IHaiT^  ^^9»  ^^»  ^  think,  Zeeburg,  I  ought  to  ha^e  mentioned  Zee* 
Ui  Not.  11170  ftipy,  first.  Then,  a«  niauager^  I  lived  for  a  abort  time  at 
tUonkenburg.  I  was  acting  manager  there  when  Mr.  Trotman 
went  away.  Then  I  went  as  manager  of  Success  in  Legnan, 
and  Bkmheim  also  in  Legaan ;  to  tfouoelle  Flanders  on  the  West 
Coast  J  Balk  in  Berbice;  Reliance^  La  Orange -smA  Windsor 
Castle.  I  was  for  a  short  time, — I  think  49  dajs — manager  of 
Belle  Plaine;  but  I    resigned  the  sitnation  and    left  in  conse-  4 

^       ^  quence  of  a  little  talk  between  mysdf  and  the  attorney. 


The  Freaideot — We  will  give  notice  when   we  ahaU  sit  again. 


The  Commission  then,  at  6.  65  p.  ic.|  adjourned  sine 
die. 
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